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A note on measures and currency 


Karamzin frequently uses Russian measures to record distances. The stan- 
dard unit was the verst (Russian versta),! which measured 1.067 kilometres 
or 0.663 British miles. The verst consisted of 500 sazhens, each of 7 feet. 
Karamzin also once mentions the arshin, which is 28 inches; one-third of 
a sazhen. | 

The ‘mile’ (Karamzin uses the word milia) was a measurement that 
varied considerably from one country to another in eighteenth-century 
Europe;? in Germany and Switzerland the values ranged from under 2 km 
(in Bremen) to just over 9 km (in Saxony), though most values were around 
7 or 7.5 km.’ Karamzin gives equivalents in two cases, both of about 7.5 km: 
in Letter 5 he equates 1 mile to 7 versts; in Letter 57 he speaks of ‘two miles 
or about fifteen versts’. He makes a distinction for the French mile, which he 
occasionally refers to by that name or as the lieue; he makes it equivalent to 
3 versts or 3.2 km — considerably shorter than the normal distance, which 
was around 4 km. 

Karamzin rarely mentions weights: he once (Letter 8) uses the pound 
and twice (Letter 46) uses the centner or zentner, a standard German unit 
of weight for cast iron of 120 pounds. 

Karamzin also records prices in Russian money. The standard unit in 
Russia was the rouble, which consisted of 100 kopecks; the grivennik or 
grieven was 10 kopecks. He also once mentions the chervonets, sometimes 
translated as ‘ducat’, which was a ten-rouble gold coin. 

As far as foreign currency is concerned, Karamzin gives the impression of 
complete confusion, mixing currencies freely, but in fact he uses a rough- 
and-ready rule of thumb for conversion: 


I sou = 1.75 kopecks? 

1 groschen = 5 kopecks 

1 thaler = 1 rouble 20 kopecks 

1 ‘new French thaler’ = 2 roubles 

1 louis d'or = 7.5 roubles = 21 livres (the official rate was 24 livres). 


1. The Lithuanian mile of 8.95 km was not used in Russia until later. 

2. ‘In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the “mile” ranges between Z and 1} English miles. In 
Germany, Austria, Holland and the Scandinavian countries, on the other hand, its 
values range from about al to over 6 English miles? OED. The longest European mile, the 
Norwegian, was just over 11 km. 

3. Bremen mile, 1.85 km; Saxe-Weimar mile, 6.8 km; Bohemian mile, 6.9 km; German 
mile, 7.4 km; Bavarian mile, 7.43 km; Prussian/Hanoverian mile, 7.53 km; Austrian mile, 
7.59 km; Rhine mile, 7.78 km; Swiss mile, 8.4 km; Saxon mile, 9.1 km. 

4. In Letter 109 Karamzin talks of 7 versts and 2 miles as equivalent. 

5. However, in Letter 108 Karamzin gives a footnote to ‘six kopecks’: ‘Une piece de 6 sous? 


A note on measures and currency 


The ‘new French thaler’ is probably an écu, a silver coin worth 3 livres 
(approximately correct by Karamzin's rough conversion). Curiously, 
although he mentions pounds sterling, shillings and pence (and half- 
crowns and farthings), he never gives equivalents for English money. For 
some price equivalences see Letter 5, n.24. 


A note on the transliteration 


All Russian test, including most titles, has been translated into English 
(with a couple of exceptions, such as the Champs Elysées rather than the 
less familiar Elysian Fields). Foreign words and expressions that are 
printed in their original language by Karamzin appear in the original lan- 
guage in italic; words that are Russianised versions of foreign words (e.g. 
French expressions printed in Russian phonetic transcription) are given in 
inverted commas. In transliterating Russian titles, quotations, and names, I 
have used the Library of Congress system except in the case of masculine 
surnames, which end in -ky rather than -kii. 

Editorial footnotes are numbered; original footnotes by Karamzin are 
indicated with asterisks. 

For further information on the style of the translation and apparatus, see 
p. 18. 
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Introduction: Karamzin and the creation 
of a readership 


THE Letters of a Russian traveller (1797) are an innovative and complex lit- 
erary response to the worlds of the Russian and European Enlightenment. 
Loosely based on a trip their author, Nikolai Karamzin (1766-1826), made 
to Europe between 1789 and 1791, they are an imaginative, quasi-docu- 
mentary and quasi-fictional narrative of an unusually intellectual version 
of the Grand Tour. Written by a man steeped in the values and theories of 
sensibility, they have a literary and philosophical awareness and sophisti- 
cation worthy of European models that are unprecedented in the eigh- 
teenth-century Russian canon. In its scale and intellectual range, as well 
as in its innovative approach to the genre of travel writing, Karamzin’s 
book represents an ambitious attempt to join Enlightenment discourses 
and literary modes. The sum total is a work in which fiction, philosophy, 
literary criticism, art criticism, historical writing and biographical writing 
coalesce, producing nothing less than an anthropology of the Enlighten- 
ment. The national perspective of the Russian only partially informs the 
traveller's experience of Europe, who is no philosophical ingénu or cultural 
naif. Certainly he records alien customs and practice with an eye for 
national variation and universal principle; but there is also confidence in 
the state of his native civilisation. Karamzin’s text, though familiar to 
specialists in eighteenth-century Russia, is scarcely known to the wider 
community of historians and literary scholars, perhaps because there has 
not until now been a complete English translation. 

To begin with, an outline of Karamzin’s Russian context is vital to under- 
standing the aims and challenges he faced in producing a uniquely 
demanding work for his contemporary Russian readership. Karamzin is 
the most important writer in Russia between the last third of the eighteenth 
century and the age of Pushkin. Through his poetry and fiction he became 
the leading figure in Russian Sentimentalism and the literary expression of 
sensibility; his linguistic views, philosophical essays and literary criticism 
shaped the expectations, taste and language of his generation and beyond. ! 
Finally, his great History of the Russian state (1811), in scale and depth of 
research worthy of the great eighteenth-century philosophical historians, 
changed the course of Russian historiography and altered the national 


1. See P. A. Orlov, Russkii sentimentalizm (Moscow 1977); B. A. Uspenskii, Iz istorii russkogo 
literaturnogo iazyka XVIII-nachala XIX veka: iazykovaia programma Karamzin i ee istoricheskie korni 
Moscow 1985); Uspenskii, “The language program of N. M. Karamzin and its historical 
antecedents’, in Aspects of the Slavic language question, ed. R. Picchio and H. Goldblatt (New 


Haven 1984), 1.235-96. 
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self-perception of Russia's educated élite? Dubbed the ‘Columbus’ of 
Russian literature, he made seminal contributions in all these areas and 
has a fair claim to being called the first Russian philosophe. 

Nikolai Mikhailovich Karamzin was born on 1 December 1766 into a 
family from the minor provincial gentry of Simbirsk. He received his early 
education in Moscow under the tutelage of Professor Schaden, whose 
boarding school was a feeder for the burgeoning Moscow University, 
which had been founded in 1755.? Karamzin learned German and French, 
and early acquired a taste for European poetry that led to his first publi- 
cation, a translation of Gessner’s idyll, The Wooden leg, his first expression 
of interest in a poet whose version of the pastoral and whose personal 
philanthropy would be a poetic and personal influence.‘ He moved to 
St Petersburg in 1783 to take up (as was typical for a man of his age) a com- 
mission in the army, but these plans were abandoned when he retired to 
Simbirsk for a period of several years. He apparently returned to St Peters- 
burg in 1787 where he was drawn into the orbit of the publisher, author and 
journalist Nikolai Novikov. At his encouragement, Karamzin found lit- 
erary work as a translator and editor before embarking on the European 
tour that became the basis of the Letters. 

Despite the complex debt of his literary wriüngs to Sentimentalism as a 
pan-European movement, Karamzin's career is inseparable from the 
context of Enlightenment Russia late in the reign of Catherine the Great. 
The legacy of the Petrine Revolution, which had laid the foundations 
for the bureaucratic transformation of the Russian state and the social 
transformation of the ruling classes, bore full fruit during her rule.? Under 
her aegis, the empire benefited from the expansion of higher education, 
growth in literacy among the élite, and a burgeoning publishing and trans- 
lation industry directly supported by the empress. This development of 
Enlightenment institutions produced a greater self-awareness concerning 
Russia's cultural identity and, in the context of Catherine’s cultural and 
intellectual ambitions, a stunning set of advances in secular life.® 


2. See M. A. Alpatov, Russkaia istoricheskaia mys! i Zapadnaia Evropa XVII-pervaia chetvert’ 
XVIII veka (Leningrad 1977); A. N. Sakharov, ‘Uroki bessmertnogo istoriografa’, in N. M. 
Karamzin, Istoriia gosudarstva rosstiskogo (Moscow 1989), i.415-59. 

3. See the autobiographical reminiscence of Schaden in Letter 28; on the curriculum, 
see S. Belokurov and A. Zertsalov, O nemelskikh shkolakh v Moskve v pervoi chetverti XVIII veka 
(1701-1715gg.) (Moscow 1907); M. T. Beliaevskii, 'Shkola i sistema obrazovaniia v Rossii v 
kontse XVIII v’, in Vestnik Moskovskogo universiteta: istoriko-filologicheskaia seria A 21 (1959), 
p.105-20; M. I. Demkov, Novaia russkaia pedagogika XVIII: istoriia russkoi pedagogiki XVIII vek 
(Moscow 1910). 

4. See Letter 18. : 

5. On the eighteenth-century aftermath of Peter's reforms, see Lindsay Hughes, Russia in 
the age of Peter the Great (New Haven, Conn., London 1998), ch.14; E. V. Anisimov, Rossiia v 
seredine XVIII veka: bor'ba za nasledie Petra (Moscow 1986); I. De Madariaga, Russia in the age 
of Catherine the Great (London 1990). 

6. Foran accessible overview across a wide range of issues, see the articles in Catherine II et 


l'Europe, ed. A. Davidenkoff (Paris 1997). 
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Introduction 


The Enlightenment of Catherine’s Russia is dynamic and transitional, 
poised between the incomplete conversion from a culture dominated by 
religion to secular values, and the erratic telescoping of generations of 
Western literary and aesthetic change into several decades. Educated 
largely at seminaries, the influential intellectual figures of the period are 
not the products of a confident university or academy system and only obli- 
quely enjoy the patronage of the monarch. With institutional support 
growing but still weak, their efforts were in tune with European ideas if 
out of step with the European social order where the public sphere and 
bourgeoisie defined a type of civic society unfamiliar in Russia. The 
period witnesses halting efforts to create a social sphere and literary life 
outside court circles, but official institutions from universities to the imper- 
ial theatre remained under official scrutiny, offering few chances for pro- 
fessional advancement and intellectual independence. Writers looked 
instead to friendship networks and literary alliances where values were 
shared and innovation harboured. In many respects Karamzin’s biography 
is exemplary of the intellectual and social progress ofa new class of men and 
women, who found considerable opportunity in the rapidly changing world 
of Catherinian Russia at the capital and outside the court. Like other 
important contemporaries, such as the poet Gavrila Derzhavin, the polemi- 
cist and novelist Alexander Radishchev, the poet and translator Vasili 
Petrov, and the publisher Nikolai Novikov, Karamzin saw the influx of 
new scientific and philosophical ideas as a particular set of challenges that 
needed to be domesticated. 

During the period of Karamzin’s youth, the Russian gentry for the first 
time adopted a more positive attitude to formal education as a means for 
advancement in the civil service, and also as a desirable good in itself.’ 
Thousands of young members of the gentry became graduates of academies 
and boarding schools that offered a practical curriculum of instruction in 
modern subjects, and hundreds of these matriculated at Moscow Univer- 
sity, forming ‘a clearly defined and self-conscious urban reading public, 
and a social context for the Russian Enlightenment? The paradigm shift 
from an ecclesiastical to a secular culture is mirrored in the rapidly chan- 
ging world of publishing, where the presses of Moscow University and the 
Academy of Science in St Petersburg became major forces for intellectual 
and social change. By the 1770s hundred of Russian-language titles of new 
and translated works appeared for the first time. From the early years of 
Catherine's reign, beginning in 1762, Russian readers had newly available 
a whole set of European Enlightenment landmarks: for example, the next 
two decades saw the publication of translations of Horace's Satires (1765), 
Voltaire's Candide (1769) and Montesquieu's Considérations sur les causes de la 


. See N. Aristov, Sostoianie obrazovaniia Rossii v tsarstvovanii Aleksandra I-ogo (Kiev 1879). 
8 Gary Marker, Publishing, printing and the origins of intellectual life in Russia, 1700-1800 (Prin- 


ceton 1985), p.76. 
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grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence (1775); while among original compo- 
sitions the Russians produced Betskoi’s treatise on education (1762), 
Catherine's General instruction (1767) and her refutation of Chappe d'Auter- 
oche (1770), and the philosopher Anichkov's Latin dissertation on the 
development of religion.? In 1762 the first publication in Russian of 
Antiokh Kantemir's pioneering Satires indicates clear change; often ident- 
ified as the first work of the Russian Enlightenment, they were originally 
written in 1729, but the sophisticated and erudite imitation of Horace and 
Boileau was clearly too advanced for its time and easily forgotten until curi- 
osity about Western literary, historical and scientific models became more 
pervasive. |” 

Karamzin understood the vital contribution of translation to the renova- 
tion of Russian secular literature. His introduction to literary and masonic 
circles in St Petersburg bore fruit in a number of works including a trans- 
lation of Albert Haller's pietistic poem On the origin of evil (1785); at the same 
time he collaborated with Novikov on the pedagogical journal Reading for 
the young heart and mind (Detskoe chtenie dlia serdtsa i razuma, 1785-1789). It was 
in this periodical that he published his original story Eugene and Julia (1789), 
the first of a series of sentimental tales that reflect the influence of Rousseau, 
Wieland and Goethe. !? 

In a series of important publications, Iurii Lotman revived speculation 
that Karamzin became a freemason in the 1780s. His interpretation of the 
evidence, incomplete and largely circumstantial, makes no allowances for 
the casual overlapping of literary and friendly circles that was common- 
place among small groups of urban élites. Despite shared literary interests 
and projects, and despite a common conviction in progress, it is not clear 
that Karamzin shared the masonic affiliations of a number of prominent 
literary allies.'? It is not surprising that he never formulated his views on 
freemasonry in an explicit statement, but it would be reckless to assume 
active participation in a masonic lodge simply because members of Novi- 


9. Dmitrii Anichkov, Dissertatio philosophica de ortu et progressu religionis apud diversas maxime- 
que rudes gentes, quam pro munere professoris publici ordinarii consequendo, communi omnium eruditorum 
Judicio discernendam (Moscow 1769). A second edition was suppressed by the censor and 
destroyed. 

10. Antiokh Kantemir, Satiry i drugua stikhotvorcheskiia sochineniia kniazia Antiokha Kantemira 
(St Petersburg 1762). 

11. Detskoe chtenie diia serdisa 1 razuma (Moscow 1785-1790) was published in 20 parts; 
Karamzin supplied many of the poems and translations for this important pedagogical 
journal, which contained — together with original compositions — works by Bonnet, Weiss, 
Voltaire, Gessner, La Fontaine, Campe and others. On Novikov's pedagogical writings see 
N. I. Novikov, /zbrannye pedagogicheskie sochineniia, ed. M. Shabaeva (Moscow 1959). 

12. The best survey of his Karamzin's life and works is the entry in Russkie pisateli, 
1800-1917: biografichesku slovar’ (Moscow 1992), ii.470-77. In English, see A. G. Cross, 
N. M. Karamzin: a study of his literary career, 1783-1803 (Carbondale, Ill. 1971). 

13. There is no comprehensive modern history of freemasonry in Russia. For a useful over- 
view, see Douglas Smith, Working the rough stone: freemasonry and society in eighteenth-century Russia 
(De Kalb, Ill. 1999), ch. 1-2; and N. D. Kochetkova, ‘Ideino-literaturnye pozitsii masonov 8o- 
go-kh godov XVIII veka i N. A. Karamzin’, XVII vek 6 (1964), p.176-96. 
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kov’s circle referred to him by the code name ‘Ramsey’. And while he fleet- 
ingly took part in the publication of a masonic journal, biographical 
material is too sparse to determine whether this was anything more than a 
matter of temporary, piecemeal work. In sum, there is little to suggest that 
his sympathy with masonry was more than a flirtation with a semi-clandes- 
tine group drawn from overlapping circles in the intellectual, social and 
political world. The conviction that he was a member until his return 
from his trip to Europe remains only a hypothesis (see p.452-54 below). 

Together with his mentor and close friend, Andrei Petrov, Karamzin 
edited the first Russian journal for children (Detskoe chtenie), composed of 
translated extracts from European pedagogic literature as well as original 
writings, including his first published story; his interest in Shakespeare, 
avidly expressed in the Letters, dates to this period when in 1787 he trans- 
lated Julius Caesar. At the same time his growing philosophical interests, 
primarily of a metaphysical and religious kind, led him in 1786 to initiate 
a correspondence with Lavater.'* Under the tutelage of A. M. Kutuzov, a 
known freemason and translator, Karamzin read widely in Enlightenment 
literature of the period. Little precise information is available about his 
two libraries, the first of which was destroyed in the fire of 1812, the second 
of which was dispersed after his death without being catalogued.!® His 
activity as a translator encompassed aspects of moral philosophy in Haller's 
Origin of evil, and an interest in the nature of government, expressed in 
Lessing's Emilia Galotti, that carries through to the Letters, where the narra- 
tor attends performances of Schiller’s political plays.'° The most productive 
and important part of his literary career, however, dates to the period after 
his return from the thirteen-month journey spent on the continent out of 
which the Letters grew. 

In the spirit of Novikov, whose career had been curbed and then halted 
by Catherine II, Karamzin worked as publisher, author, literary critic, poet 
and translator." Despite increasing pessimism about events abroad and in 
Russia where there was a repressive backlash from the French Revolution, 
Karamzin made his mark in the 1790s as the publisher of a number of jour- 
nals, which served as vehicle for literary reviews and as a showcase for 
poetic talent. Under his editorship the Moscow journal (Moskovsku zhurnal, 
1791-1793) and the almanac Aglaia began to publish high-quality poetry 


14. The German-language letters are republished with Russian translation as an appendix 
in N. M. Karamzin, Pis’ma russkogo puteshestvennika, ed. Tu. M. Lotman and B. A. Uspenskii 
(Leningrad 1984), p.464-98. 

15. I owe this information to Mr John Simmons of All Souls College, Oxford. 

16. On Russian pre-Romantic interest in Schiller, see R. Iu. Danilevskii, ‘Shiller i stanov- 
lenie russkogo romantizma’, in Rannie romanticheskie veianiia, ed. M. P. Alekseev (Leningrad 
1978), P-3-95: | "e. thas 

17. On Novikov’s career as a publisher, the most important discussions are V. P. Semenni- 
kov, Knigoizdatel’skaia deiatel’nost’ N. I. Novikova i tipograficheskaia kompaniza (St Petersburg 1921); 
A. K. Kondratiev, Novikouskie izdaniia (Moscow 1924); and I. F. Martynov, Anigoizdatel’ 
Nikolai Novikov (Moscow 1981). 
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and fiction, and represent the first Russian attempt to create out of 
the social and educated élite a new type of readership. It is in the stories 
published in these journals, including his most famous work Poor Lisa 
(1792), that Karamzin also demonstrated his influential view of literary 
language as an approximation of the well-educated speech one would 
hear in the salon. Given the’ prevalence of French in his circles, the advo- 
cacy of an elegant Russian unmarred by old-fashioned Slavonicisms and 
distinguished by a more fluent syntax was a crucial development. As late 
as the 1810s and 1820s schools of writers continued to debate Karamzin’s 
ideas, which had in fact taken hold very quickly. 

From his return in 1791 until 1804 when he retired from his career as a 
bellettrist to concentrate on historical research, Karamzin forged a career 
as a literary entrepreneur, using his own journals as a vehicle for writers of 
a similar taste and ethical values.!? In the first phase, the Moscow journal 
provided the forum for his own experiments as a literary critic and cultural 
theorist. These publications were primarily a showcase for prose and 
poetry in translation, but also served a pedagogical purpose in Karamzin's 
programme to create a new type of Russian reader. Apart from the articles 
that established his critical reputation, the Moscow journal published a 
number of Karamzin's shorter works of fiction. Tales such as Poor Lisa 
(1792) and Natalia, the boyar's daughter (1792) and excerpts from the Letters 
were innovative attempts to create a narrator with a distinctive voice and 
to establish an emotional reader-response dynamic shaped according to the 
emotional and pedagogical aims of Sentimentalism.'? At the level of style 
the works were remarkable for their fresh language and familiar detail, 
their absence of ponderous ‘high’ diction, their newly flexible syntax, and 
a new style of characterisation shaped by the conventions of sentimental 
fiction and innovative philosophical subjectivism. Like other European 
writers, Karamzin identified the readership for prose as primarily female, 
and his fictions join the mainstream of sentimental fiction in focusing on 
displays of sensibility and the cultivation ofa refined and polite social self.?? 

Changes in financial circumstances and Catherine’s anti-liberal political 
hardening in the aftermath of the French Revolution led to the closure 
of the Moscow journal in 1792. Despite his retirement to the countryside, 
Karamzin launched his second journal, Ag/aia,which was primarily a 
forum for his own works. The initial issues in 1794 featured programmatic 
essays, including the important articles ‘What an author needs’ and ‘A 


18. On the history of Russia's literary journals in the period see P. N. Berkov, Istoriia russkoi 
zhurnalistiki XVIII veka (Moscow, Leningrad 1952). 

19. Renewed interest in Karamzin’s literary art begins with the Formalist critics: 
see B. M. Eikhenbaum, ‘Karamzin’, in his Skvoz’ literaturu (Leningrad 1924), p.37-49. For a 
modern narratological study of these works see Gitta Hammarberg, From the idyll to the novel: 
Karamzin's Sentimentalist prose (Cambridge 1991). 

20. See Gitta Hammarberg, ‘The feminine chronotope and Sentimentalist canon for- 
mation’, in Literature, lives, and legality in Catherine's Russia, ed. A. G. Cross and G. S. Smith 
(Nottingham 1994), p.103-20. 
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remark on the sciences, arts and Enlightenment’. With a critical eye to 
recent accomplishments in a new secular literature, Karamzin set out in 
this journal his view of the direction in which Russian literature and 
culture needed to move by striking a balance between following European 
trends and preserving national identity. Despite critical remarks about 
contemporary writers, Karamzin asserted his belief in the inherent possibi- 
lities of the Russian literary language. The essays express confidence that 
Russia is on the path to achieving parity with the Enlightenment cultures 
of western Europe. Karamzin saw the formation of a new literary language, 
a more natural-sounding idiom based on the language of polite conver- 
sation regulated by criteria of taste, as the linguistic basis for cultural pro- 
gress. His two-part collection of his prose fiction My trifles (Moi bezdelki) was 
the first book of its type and justified his faith in a growing readership since 
it went through three printings. Alongside translations of Marmontel and 
of a story by Mme de Staél, Karamzin produced further tales, displaying 
greater psychological development on the part of the hero, and also reveal- 
ing a more complex approach to genre. 

With the accession of Paul I in 1801, Karamzin hoped for a relaxation in 
Russian foreign policy towards France. He resumed his journalistic activity 
as editor of the Herald of Europe (Vestnik Evropy) and the Pantheon of foreign 
belles-lettres (Panteon inostrannoi slovesnosti). The bi-monthly Herald of Europe 
ran for almost two years from 1802. Karamzin’s material in the first pri- 
vately printed journal in Russia to have a section on politics represented a 
carefully chosen selection of translations on contemporary issues, including 
the legacy of the French Revolution and the rise of Napoleon. The latter 
journal demonstrated the importance he ascribed to translated models 
and to the formation of a native canon based on foreign models. In the 
spirit of Novikov, who had produced the first biographical dictionary of 
Russian writers, Karamzin compiled a Pantheon of Russian writers (1800) con- 
sisting of biographical entries on a series of writers from the seventeenth 
century to his own day. An exercise in canon-formation as well as historical 
overview, the series of portraits was the systematic attempt of a literary 
critic to indicate the indigenous foundations and sources on which Russian 
secular literature could be built, and to engender confidence in what had 
been achieved thus far. It is one of the remarkable features of Karamzin’s 
cultural thought that it lacks the defensive and self-conscious tone charac- 
teristic of literary criticism of the period: his assiduous belief in the develop- 
ment of a national literature was not only built on a respect and openness 
for Western models, but clearly demanded the emulation of alien traditions 
and models as a vital step in the literary and cultural advancement of 
society. He also produced a further series of fictional works, th € sim- 
plicity of which masked complex ideas about his philosophY, efhistory-"Hi 
creative energies were poured into the publication ff Agfady, a ANE 
volume anthology of lyric poetry. The stunning ess/of his Historÿ. 4 
the Russian state, published a decade later, was a 


Nikolai Karamzin, ‘Letters of a Russian traveller’ _ 
Russian cultural landscape had changed; the gradual transformation of 
intellectual life and the slow emergence of a professional class of writers 
begin with Karamzin’s own efforts. — 

Apart from its popular success, Karamzin’s historical work became the 
focal point around which generational and political differences crystallised. 
Admiration for the scientific and documentary basis of the history was 
widespread although younger readers — namely those of Alexander 
Pushkin’s generation — detected an uncomfortable conservatism and were 
disquieted by the underlying ideology of the work.?! Nevertheless, by the 
time of his death in 1826 Karamzin had become Russia’s great and author- 
itative historian, and a legendary personal figure to the generation of 
Pushkin. His literary and linguistic legacy remained an enormous active 
influence even if his increasingly conservative political views were out of 
step with the calls of the younger post-Napoleonic generation for govern- 
mental reforms.?? Pushkin, perhaps more than most of his generation, 
held Karamzin personally in great reverence, seeing his work as a literary 
and historical touchstone: Pushkin’s own creative and historical works 
repeatedly interrogate and respond to Karamzin’s philosophical assump- 
tions and historical conclusions. 

Karamzin’s literary criticism had set a cultural direction twenty years 
earlier by pioneering a new set of challenges and questions for the public 
and a new role for literature. The journals that Karamzin wrote, edited 
and published are as much a cultural as a literary phenomenon. Their con- 
nection to the much larger project of the Letters of a Russian traveller needs to 
be brought out for several reasons. The journals reflect his view, as pro- 
pounded in a number of essays, that a nation's literary achievement is a 
measure of its intellectual advancement within an interlinked community 
of nations involved in a larger movement towards Enlightenment.? 
He takes the view that, allowing for disadvantages of geography and the 


21. See, e.g., E. I. Vereshchagin, ‘Marginalii i drugie pomety dekabrista N. M. Murav'eva 
na “Pis’makh russkogo puteshestvennika" v 9-tomnom izdanii “Sochinenii” Kramzina 1814 
goda’, in Lz kollektsu redkikh knig i rukopisei Nauchnoi biblioteki Moskouskogo universiteta (Moscow 
1981); R. Pipes, Karamzin’s ‘Memoir on ancient and modern Russia’: a translation and analysis (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1959), p.3-92. 

22, Karamzin’s importance as a cultural theorist and Enlightenment advocate was over- 
shadowed by a political essay in which he distilled the message of his History. This infamous 
‘secret memorandum’ on Russian history (which was published for the first time outside 
Russia only in 1861) remains the subject of controversy: read by more liberal-minded critics 
as a rejection of the conservatism of Alexander I, it has been seen as a reassertion of Karam- 
zin’s commitment to the Petrine legacy of popular Enlightenment as a sine qua non of the 
rational ordering of the state. Conservative critics have identified in it a repudiation of the 
Enlightenment experiment with ‘enlightened despotism’; for them its basis is a critique of 
Peter’s legacy as a distortion of the true Russian character and a denunciation of the corrup- 
tion of Catherine II. In this view, Karamzin is seen to write as a defender of autocracy who is 
critical of Alexander I because of his weakness in government and susceptibility to liberal 
reform. 

23. See his essay ‘Priiatnye vidy, nadezhdy i zhelaniia nyneshnego vremeni’ [| Pleasant 
views, hopes and aspirations for the present] in N. M. Karamzin, Izbrannye sochineniia 
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political economy, Russia’s increasing cultural comparability bespeaks the 
superiority of native talent and the energy of national transformation 
forming a historical arc from Peter to Catherine: the rapid development of 
secular literature and active experimentation in new genres and cultural 
reorientation represent the progress of an ancient, albeit backward, civilis- 
ation. Secondly, his essays attempt to effect cultural realignment because 
they constitute the first body of writings in Russia that show an attempt to 
mould public opinion and to create an audience and readership in whom a 
whole range of new literary and aesthetic values have been instilled. In the 
1770s, when Novikov’s satirical voice dominated literary journalism, 
Europeanisation was the stuff of satire: the Frenchified gentry with their 
superficial aping of foreign mores became the object of comic lampooning 
in prose and in comedy, especially in the theatre of the Denis Fonvizin. 
Beneath the surface humour in Fonvizin and Novikov is a serious polemic 
about the possibility of social transformation that is more than cosmetic: 
ultimately both writers use their works to interrogate the viability of key 
Enlightenment concepts for Russia because they write out of a sense of 
corporate responsibility, articulating their vision of the dangers and possi- 
bilities facing the gentry. 

By the 1780s, when the furore over Gallomania had subsided somewhat, 
the question of the role of the gentry and its political and cultural identity 
had become an important preoccupation, and — for a thinker like Fonvizin 
— a major worry. Catherine the Great’s legislative programme of the 1780s 
had superficially improved the status of the gentry, both old and new 
nobles, by formulating their corporate rights, including freedom from cor- 
poral punishment. But her emancipation of the gentry from mandatory 
state service (which had been a condition of ennoblement since the time of 
Peter the Great) was a mixed blessing for it diluted the gentry’s influence 
and power, at least notionally, concentrating the state in the hands of a be- 
nevolent despot. Fonvizin’s greatest play, The Minor (1782), is not only a 
satire on superficial manners and education; it is also a warning to his audi- 
ence that their own education and self-improvement is the dy they owe to 
their class and country if they are to participate effectively in the running of 
the state: it is a premise of the play that at the apex of the state rules a be- 
neficent enlightened ruler, but because the values of Enlightenment are 
also shown to be precarious there is also a clear benefit in having a gentry 
whose values reinforce the tendency to Enlightenment and reason in the 
state. For the gentry, self-evaluation and self-definition were a key part of 
the moral discourse disseminated in the large number of conduct books in 
the period. For writers like Novikov, Fonvizin and Karamzin, the prescrip- 
tive manuals were an insufficient part of the process of self-knowledge, 
where the hallmark of philosophical Enlightenment is more complex than 
conforming to codes of conduct because it involves sensibility and moral 


(Moscow, Leningrad 1964), 11.268-77, esp. p.271, where Karamzin talks about intellectual 
and scientific advancement as the basis for the ‘friendly union of nations’. 
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choice. Time and again, Karamzin makes clear that his readership is the 
gentry, and because of his conviction in the power of literature to bring 
about moral and social change, he sets himself the task of educating and 
training new sensibilities. In an extraordinary passage of exhortation he 
outlines the public role of institutions and the arts in the Enlightenment of 
groups and individuals: 


Achieve something lasting and useful: establish a school, a hospital. Be fathers to 
the poor, and convert the feeling of envy in them to a feeling of gratitude. Invigo- 
rate agriculture, trade, industry; facilitate easy communication between the people 
and the state. Let this be the new channel that unites two rivers, let it be the stone 
bridge, a benefaction [...] that will bear your name. Then will the foreigner who 
sees such a wise use of wealth, say: ‘Russians are able to make use of their life and 
to take pleasure in their wealth. The gentry is the soul and the noble image of the 
entire nation. I like to imagine Russian gentry not only with sword in hand, not 
only holding the scales of Themis, but also with the laurel of Apollo, with the 
wand of the god of culture and with the symbols of the goddess of agriculture.?{ 


In the Russia of the 1780s civil society — in so far as it existed — and the 
landed gentry and hereditary nobility are identical. The motif of corporate 
values of honour, self-reliance, moral virtue and military honour runs 
through the literature of the period, picked up again by Pushkin in his 
historical novel The Captain’s daughter (1831), which is set in the 1770s. Like 
Fonvizin and Novikov, Karamzin recognises the role of the gentry in 
Russia’s development. But unlike earlier writers he lays emphasis, firstly 
on a public sphere defined in terms of cultural and literary institutions 
rather than political independence, and secondly on the ability of writers 
and readership to create one another. To this end he avoids satire and 
instead cultivates the reader as a fictional friend, open to the rhetoric, 
blandishments and sentiments of sensibility. Like Hume, whose influence 
on Karamzin’s thought is certain though not precisely definable, Karamzin 
believes in the connection between personal happiness as a matter of reason 
and sensibility on the one hand, and the political order of the state and its 
Enlightenment on the other. 

The centrality of ideas about the private and public in the Letters will be a 
central argument of the essay that follows the present translation. But the 
connection between Karamzin’s publishing practice and his larger soci- 
ology of Enlightenment must be noted here, for this inextricable connec- 
tion underlies Karamzin’s editorial practice in shaping his own journals 
and his view of the public. His collaborative pedagogical journal Reading 
Jor the young heart and mind comes as close to any journal in Russia to the 
moral weekly. Implicitly and explicitly, the large selection of translated 
and new texts on philosophical and economic issues advances the distinc- 
tion between the social and the political, the private and the public, guiding 


24. Quoted in the anthology Dukh Karamzina, ili Izbrannye mysli i chuvstvovaniia sego pribavle- 
nem nekotorykh obozrent i istoricheskikh kharakterov (Moscow 1827), 1.86. 
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the reader to the notion ofa part of society distinct from the state. This tone 
is compatible with the European moral weekly’s ‘validation of sociability 
as an autonomous and non-political arena that implicitly contests the 
cultural domination of the court?” While Novikov employed the satirical 
persona of the Addisonian narrator to ironise and satirise, the persona of 
the Karamzinian editor-cum-literary hero is designed to demonstrate that 
philosophical development is a function of an active literary sensibility.?^ 
In the preface to his poetic anthology Aonidy Karamzin took another oppor- 
tunity to argue the link between literary activity and moral development: 


I consider it virtually superfluous to attempt to show here the use and significance 
of Literature, which, in generally having an influence on the pleasantness of life, on 
social intercourse and on the perfection of language (being inextricably linked with 
the intellectual and moral perfection of each nation), is most useful, most pleasant 
for those who work at literature — it occupies, comforts them in rural isolation, it 
inclines their soul to deep feeling for the beauties of nature and the tender passions 
of morality. ? 


The affective bond between the reader and the heroes of Karamzin’s 
fiction has been the subject of a systematic Bakhtinian analysis, but little 
attention has been paid to the strategies of argumentation in Karam- 
zin's expository prose and journals.?* On the surface level there is overt 
appeal to readers as subscribers and collaborators in the formation of a 
reading public that has confidence in its critical abilities and in its taste 
(Karamzin is one of the first writers in Russian to write about taste). In 
Aonidy Karamzin, his deference polite rather than earnest, anticipates 
readers’ criticisms of the quality of some of the poems, and defends their 
inclusion as part of the education of the reader and as part of the necessary 
process in nurturing new talent who require reaction. In an editorial 
comment attached to the last issue of the Moscow Journal of 1792 he also 
makes it clear that readers are commercial partners in his endeavour, and 
that as publisher he does not have the means to improve the look of the 
journal because the subscription revenue is too low to finance such 
changes. Such discussion of commercial and professional content was 
unprecedented, since journals would remain the preserve of enlightened 
amateurs of distinguished literary and social pedigree well into the 1820s 
when a significant expansion in the popular market occurred.” Self- 
denial and modesty enable Karamzin to speak to the aesthetic and moral 
profile of his readership, and to indicate the mutual commitment needed 


25. See James van Horn Melton, Politics, culture and the public sphere in Enlightenment Europe 
( Cambridge 2000), p.97. 

26. On the influence of English periodicals on contemporary Russian journalism see Iu. 
D. Levin, Vospriiatie angliiskoi literatury v Rossii (Leningrad 1990), p.5-102. 

27. N. Karamzin, Aonidy (1797), p.xii. 

28. See Hammarberg, From the idyll, ch.2. 

2g. On the changing nature of the literary market and the growth of criticism in this 


period, see A. I. Reitblat, Kak Pushkin vyshel v genii (Moscow 2001), p.51-117. 
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for the particular task and also for the larger project he envisages of creat- 
ing a Russian public. Elsewhere, in an essay entitled ‘Why are there so few 
authorial talents in Russia?’, after assessing the faults in the education of 
the gentry, he nonetheless declares his belief in their ability and in the 
ability of authors to help his ‘fellow citizens’ to ‘think and speak better’. 
That Karamzin uses the term ‘public’ at all in his essays should be seen as 
an optimistic projection, rather than a statement of fact: 


Ifit were possible for us to have a society composed of young, active people, endowed 
with genuine abilities; if there were such people — with a feeling of esteem but 
without any of the pride thatusually goes with craven spirits — who devoted them- 
selves completely to literature, united their talents and at the altar of the munifi- 
cent muses promised zealously to disseminate everything that is lovely, not for their 
own glory, but from a noble and selfless love for good; if this, my most delightful 
dream could one day become a reality, then I would with a sincere heartfelt 
joy disappear into the gloom of anonymity, leaving it to this honoured society to 
publish a journal worthy of the Russian public. In anticipation of this let us do 
what we can.?? 


What Karamzin can do may be teased out at a less explicit level, where 
editorial control gives the joint venture the hermeneutic utility that makes 
the act of reading the journals from cover to cover a crash course in some of 
the key ideas and feelings of the time. In the first part of Aglaia for 1797, 
published for ‘les Esprits bien faits’ (as the epigraph, from Bonnet, 
announces), Karamzin sets the pleasure (for Hume and for Karamzin a 
rational goal of intellectual labour) and the approval of his male and 
female readers as the most cherished goal of his journal. The arrangement 
of the fifteen pieces of the volume is a blueprint for a sentimental education 
of a complex kind. The first four items are poems, the first and fourth of 
which praise the gift of poetry and the beauty of nature as external sources 
of satisfaction, while the central pair - commemorations of a dead friend 
and of the philosopher Bonnet — show the paradoxical sentimental bond 
between solitary grieving and social connection. The remaining poems 
(items number six and eleven), which celebrate the intuitive gift of the 
poet's melody, stand as a foil to intellectual issues. The premise underlies 
numbers five (“What does an author need?’) and seven (‘Something on the 
sciences"), which constitute a concentrated rebuttal of Rousseau by arguing 
against the view that social and scientific advancement necessarily corrupt: 
Karamzin follows Rousseau in accepting the natural goodness of man but 
rejects the arguments of the Second discourse since he sees rational progress as 
the optimising of that inherently virtuous sensibility. The second half of the 
collection, however, complicates the picture by implying an antithetical 
case; indeed ambivalence and a dialogical juxtaposition as a device of phi- 
losophical inquiry will be the explicit method for Karamzin's most search- 
ing exploration of moral questions in the next issue of Aglaia. In item no. 8, 


30. Karamzin, 'Otchego v Rossii malo avtorskikh talantov?”, [zbrannye, 11.187. 
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‘The epitaph of Caliph Abdulrahman’ introduces the notion of the fragility 
of fame and the limits of virtue, while ‘The Isle of Bornholm’, a tale of incest 
and gothic gloom, has been read as an allegory of pessimism about progress 
and reason. The next item, equal in length to the tale, is a series of excerpts 
from the English section of the Letters which offers a countervailing view 
and ends with a ringing endorsement of the English as an enlightened 
people. Separate analysis of the structure of the second issue would reveal 
a similar dynamic built into a structure that guides the reader’s response 
by tempering emotion with reason, enlivening reason with feeling and 
vice versa, tempering optimism with reason all through the interaction of 
literary and philosophical texts. 

Such coordination of the fictional and the expository, the poetical and 
the prosaic, the aesthetic and the ethical, the religious and the historical 
makes up the Letters. Karamzin’s text is open to a wide range of discourses, 
including ostensibly non-literary modes like the document and guide-book 
description. The work is Karamzin’s most ambitious and rewarding 
attempt to evaluate, and represent, the Enlightenment by accommodating, 
in the manner of much travel fiction, the wide range of discourses, from the 
literary to the economic, from the philosophical to the historical, that 
define the intellectual and emotional self that Karamzin envisages as the 
optimal definition of what it means to be human for his time.?! 


Critical fortunes at home and abroad 


Excerpts of Karamzin's Letters were published serially between 1789 and 
1791: the first ninety-five letters were serialised in monthly instalments 
over the course of a two-year period from 1791 to 1792 with the exception 
of the months of February and October 1792. In addition, Letter 85 (on the 
suicide of the Genevan abbé) was included in the opening issue of the 
Moscow journal under the title ‘Suicide, an anecdote’. The work appeared in 
its entirety in 1797. No manuscripts of the Letters at any stage of its compo- 
sition survive, but the printed version of the text was the subject of contin- 
ual meticulous re-editing by Karamzin in the editions that he saw into 
print over nearly thirty years. It has been plausibly conjectured that an 
early version of a substantial portion of the work must have existed in 
draft form upon Karamzin's return to Russia; certainly he was eager to 
give his experience as a traveller an immediate and prominent place in his 
new career as a literary journalist by placing extracts from the Letters in his 
first publishing venture, the Moscow journal. 

In the final issue of the Moscow journal the editor promises to bring out a 
separate and complete corrected edition of the Letters divided in two parts, 


31. For instance, both epistolary travel narratives of John Moore, A View of society and 
manners in France, Sw itzerland, and Germany, vol. i (London 1779) and William Coxe open the 
travel epistle to poetic texts, street- entertainments, and historical documents. 
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the first of which would end with the traveller’s departure from Geneva. 
This promise, whether a genuine plan or mere publicity, was not realised: 
instead, publication of the letters was resumed after a hiatus of two years in 
his second literary journal, Aglaia, from 1794 to 1795. This time only two 
extracts appeared in two issues, and the selection did not extend the 
original sequence. The first letter was given the title ‘A trip to London’, 
and narrated the traveller’s trip to London from Calais; the same texts 
would eventually be published as five separate letters (Letters 129-133 in 
the present edition). The second extract was a letter bearing as its sole title 
‘Paris, 29 April 1790’, but does not correspond to the final version of that 
letter. The author has culled the text from other Parisian letters that by 
then must have been drafted in a different version, and offers a view of 
Parisian culture that is politically neutral. 

Meanwhile Karamzin was working on a separate complete edition. The 
first four volumes of the projected complete edition appeared in January 
1797, but it was left incomplete and ended with Letter 124. These volumes 
were republished under the imprint of a different publisher in 1801, as a 
separate edition bearing the date 1797 but incorporating authorial correc- 
tions, together with the two final volumes bearing the publication date 
1801: hence the first complete edition dates from 1801, the first year of the 
reign of Alexander I. When both of Karamzin’s journals were republished 
in 1801-1803 the original extracts from the Letters were included, but with 
corrections, largely of a stylistic kind, that were not harmonised with the 
text of the first complete edition. The entire text was included in the first 
collection of Karamzin’s works published in 1803, and subsequently re- 
issued in 1814 and 1820; both of these later printings display renewed evi- 
dence of authorial correction and modification, but of a minor kind. By far 
the greatest evidence for revision occurs with the production of the first four 
volumes of the complete text in 1797, which contain the largest number of 
both minor and substantial alterations from the earlier version. Further 
revision of the first four volumes, including changes in wording and punc- 
tuation, was carried out for the six-volume version of 1801. 

The editors of the Russian critical edition chose as their base text the last 
version printed in Karamzin’s lifetime, which is the third edition of 1820 of 
the text published in his Works of 1803. There was a substantial falling-offin 
Karamzin’s editorial intervention between the first and second editions, 
and the further changes were so few between the second and third as to 
make them almost identical. This translation is based on the definitive text 
published in 1981. 

While it is arguable that an edition based on the first complete edition of 
the work would have created a more authentic impression of Karamzin’s 
literary development, an edition based on the third edition remains a good 
reflection of Karamzin’s original intentions. Of the many hundred of 
changes incorporated in the successive printed editions, the vast majority 
relate to matters of style and diction and only a modest number are sub- 
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stantive. The period of revision in the 1790s coincides with the peak of 
Karamzin’s interest in the development of literary Russian; it is therefore 
not surprising that he attunes the text to changing Russian usage in 
wording and syntax. Other changes appear to be motivated not by seman- 
tic considerations, but relate to points of euphony and sound-orchestration 
aimed at achieving a smoother and more musical prose. Not all changes, 
however, occur simply at the level of style, and in a number of interesting 
deletions words and sometimes longer passages are dropped to achieve 
deliberate modification of nuance. For instance, in Letter 85 on the 
Genevan abbé — a tale given great profile by its separate original publi- 
cation — the final version adds details such as a new reference to the abbé 
having ‘sparks of spiritual fire that shone in his eyes.’ Similarly, in a passage 
concerning Swiss agriculture in Letter 60, Karamzin obviously wrestled 
with the wording concerning the relation between the rate of tax and 
political liberty, restoring to the final printed version the words concerning 
freedom and liberty that had been present in the original Moscow journal 
version but subsequently deleted in the reprint of 1803. In the same way, 
the original version of Letter 16 included a detailed plot summary of 
Kotzebue’s play: Karamzin may have dropped it as a too-obvious violation 
of vraisemblance since he wished to maintain the fiction of immediacy of a 
letter written straight after the theatre, and the omission may also reflect 
his awareness that a Russian translation of the play appeared in 1796, just 
when he was preparing the first complete version, thereby making the 
précis redundant. Other instances of dramatic concision may be a conces- 
sion to length or reflect Karamzin’s sense of the changes in his readership. 
Two extensive excisions in Letters 45 and go (discussed in p.522 below) 
may have been made because the passages, which go to the heart of aes- 
thetic and philosophical matters, struck Karamzin as tendentious and 
inconsistent with the aim stated in the 1793 preface of depicting a traveller 
who described his impressions ‘not at leisure, not in the silence of his study, 
but where and how they happened, on the road, on fragments of paper, in 
pencil. 

Critical response to the Letters was anaemic in Russia from the very 
start. After the publication of the History of the Russian state Karamzin's cen- 
trality to the Russian canon was more or less guaranteed; but within 
his œuvre his most artistically ambitious and original work was relatively 
neglected. During the nineteenth century — and indeed until the 1920s — 
Karamzin's reputation as an historian eclipsed his renown as a writer of 
literature: multiple editions of the History of the Russian state continued to 
enjoy good sales, and the appearance of Musorgsky's Boris Godunov, much 
indebted to Karamzin's history, only reinforced his image as the chronicler 
of the rise of the Russian state. At the same time his shorter fiction, above 
all Poor Lisa, continued to enjoy a large readership. In this context, rela- 
tively little scholarly attention was devoted to the Letters except by way of 
routine acknowledgement of its status as landmark in the development of 
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modern Russian writing, unprecedented for its length, scope and variety. 
The mid-nineteenth century saw the Russian discovery of the Russian 
identity: national histories, national operas and national novels (above all, 
War and peace) set the tone. While the History of the Russian state became a 
foundation text of this movement and enjoyed eleven editions in the 
course of the nineteenth century, the Letters appear to have been over- 
looked. A single edition of 1887, published in a mass series called “The 
Cheap Library’ by A. F. Suvorin can be attributed to subscription sales 
rather than interest in a work whose emphasis on the European side of 
Russian culture rather than its indigenous qualities did not suit the prevail- 
ing political ideology. 

The fortunes of the Letters in translation have been mixed. Russia’s 
enhanced European prestige in the post-Napoleonic settlement provoked 
a modest increase in a foreign readership for Russian literature, and 
Karamzin's fiction was disseminated in anthologies and separate translated 
editions. Italian translators concentrated on his shorter fiction, but versions 
of the Letters were made available to English and German readers within 
the decade of the work's first publication.?? The Travels from Moscow through 
Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, France and England was published in London in 
1803 in a translation from the German - the altered title was no doubt a 
publisher’s device for increasing sales by suggesting the utility of the work 
as a guide-book, at a time when professionally organised travel was on the 
rise. The only evidence for critical reception was a lengthy, and highly 
critical, review that appeared in the Edinburgh journal of 1804. Much of the 
critical animus of the reviewer appears to stem from an antipathy to Senti- 
mentalism, and a damning association of Karamzin with the manner of 
Sterne, whose style of fiction was by that date outmoded, leaves Karamzin 
open to disdain for the naked displays of sentiment in the Sternean manner. 
There is a further expression of distaste for the philosophical preoccupa- 
tions and self-psychologising of the traveller: 


Mr Karamsin, it is proper to premise, is of that gentle class of travellers who may be 
termed purely sentimental; who wander over a great tract of country in order to 
pour forth feelings which might be excited and indulged in equal variety within the 
four corners of any given chamber; and who, possessing the faculty of attaching 
peculiar emotions to the observation of the most ordinary occurrences, carefully 
treasure up the remembrance of such trifling objects as have happened, according 
to the capricious movements of their fancy, to connect themselves with the workings 
of their souls, while they studiously neglect the most important events, and shut their 
eyes to those grand spectacles which are interesting to all the rest of the world. ?3 


32. Karamzin's shorter fiction appears to have provoked Italian interest. See, e.g., Nikolai 
Mikhailovich Karamzin, La Giulia Russa del Kr. de Karamzin. translated by Girolamo Agapito 
(n.p. 1806), and N. Karamzin, Stikhi i prozy... Poesie e prose... translated by Dr Cetti (Meleda, 
St Theodosia [i.e. Venice?] 1812). 

33. Article V, Edinburgh review, January 1804, p.321. For further information on the recep- 
tion of this edition and the original German translation, see T. A. Bykova, ‘Perevody proizve- 
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Introduction 


The critic disdains the traveller’s admiration for Rousseau, regrets his 
approval of Richardson, but makes clear that his hostility is fired above 
all by the content of the English letters, which are insufficiently positive. 
The accounts of travels in England of Archenholz and Moritz, both cited 
by Karamzin, had already been translated into English.?* Both were 
positive accounts of English institutions that ventured any criticism of 
English mores and institutions tactfully. Even their translators were sensi- 
tive to the possibility of offence, and to the likely discounting of foreigners’ 
views by an English reader: in her preface, Moritz’s translator is at pains 
to qualify the significance that ought to be ascribed to a foreigner’s obser- 
vations; in the end she recommends the account not for its insights into 
aspects of English life that all well-bred Englishmen already know, but for 
the new information about features of English life normally fit for con- 
sumption by foreigners if not by genteel members of the reading public. 
The traveller is seen usefully as an outsider free to explore the socially unac- 
ceptable without the native reader’s risk of moral contamination. Where 
both these accounts scored positively, therefore, was in their unflagging 
politeness and muted frankness. Karamzin’s account, by contrast, mixes 
veneration and disenchantment, waxing positive about England’s public 
values and grumbling about the English character. The result was an 
antagonised reviewer who *warn[s] the reader against implicit confidence 
in this traveller, whose ignorance and imagination are perpetually mis- 
leading him' and regrets that the European part of the journey seems to 
have so exhausted him that in England ‘he can scarcely enjoy himself 
at ali. 8 

In fact, if the critic took offence at Karamzin's bias against the English, 
part of the blame may lie with the translation. The narrative is made to 
read neither like Smollett nor like Sterne, but it does not entirely retain 
the unaffected and direct style of the original and often exaggerates the 
tone and distorts the simplicity of the narrator's responses. Despite a 
superficial gracefulness of flowing style, the version is marked by an arch- 
ness and annoying over-emotionalism, so that an exclamation like ‘What 
strange people’ has been turned into ‘What strange creatures they are" 
More damaging are the massive cuts and abridgements, including both 
the sporadic removal of sentences and the deletion of letters or large por- 
tions of letters. The account of the traveller's visit to Westminster Abbey 
(Letter 154), an impressive appreciation of the English veneration of their 


denii Karamzina na inostrannye iazyki i otkliki na nikh v inostrannoi literature’, XVIII vek 8 
(1969), p.324-42. l 

34. M. Archenholz, A Picture of England: containing a description of the laws, customs, and manners 
of England. Trans from the French (London 1789); Charles P. Moritz, Travels chiefly on foot, through 
several parts of England, in 1782. Described in letters to a friend. Translated from the German, by a lady 
(London 1795). 

35. Moritz, Travels, p.xv. 

36. Edinburgh review, p.327- 
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culture and a corrective to the critic's distorted view, is completely missing; 
large sections of the discussion of the English character (Letter 156) have 
been dropped, as has the section in praise of the English language 
(Letter 151), again distorting the original viewpoint. Examples of such 
extensive and tacit abridgement could be multiplied at great length; 
furthermore, numerous snialler abridgements and factual errors mar this 
version throughout. The only subsequent translation, an indifferent 
abridgement, appeared in 1957." The work remains insufficiently known 
in the West because of the absence of a complete adequate translation into 
English (although there is a modern German translation and a French 
version is in preparation). 

In keeping with the conventions of a modern translation, certain 
features of the original have been normalised. This relates largely to typo- 
graphical devices: Karamzin's liberal use of the dash sometimes to indicate 
dialogue, sometimes to reinforce a full stop at the end of a sentence, and 
sometimes to indicate paragraph markings has not been imitated, nor 
has his use of capitalisation. The exclamation point, perhaps the sign par 
excellence of the emotive narrators of Sentimentalist fiction, has also been 
reduced to correspond to modern English norms. Gerundive and partici- 
pial clauses — a strong syntactic feature of Karamzin’s style — cannot be 
transferred directly, but ev ery effort has been made to follow the flow of 
his sentences and their order wherever possible. 

This first complete edition of the text in English is offered in the 
conviction that Karamzin’s complex and multilayered work is a product 
of — and contribution to — the mainstream European tradition of 
Enlightenment discussion. This book is aimed at two sets of readers: in 
the first place, it is hoped that it will make available to the Enlightenment 
scholar who does not read Russian a major work which will contribute to 
Enlightenment debate and amplity the picture of Russian intellectual and 
literary history. The recent trend of enquiry into the Enlightenment has 
emphasised that it is not confined to the frontiers of Britain and France. 
Roy Porter notably encouraged discussion of multiple Enlightenment 
nationalisms — a point taken further by Jonathan Israel, who points out 
that the Enlightenment should be seen as the interlocking of these 
nationalisms, including Russia. Karamzin’s text is a powerful example 
of the interaction between the Russian and the wider European 
Enlightenment.?? 


. This deeply flawed version by Florence Jonas was published as Letters, 1789-1790: an 
acd of a young Russian gentleman's tour through Germany, Switzerland, France, and England (New 
York 1957). It is heavily abridged and also highly inaccurate. It dispe nses with Karamzin’ E 
numbering of the letters, and uses only dates or place-names as division-markers; no infor- 
mation is given on what has been abridged and what has been amalgamated in instances 
where letters have been fused. The scholarly apparatus is primitive and unhelpful: annota- 
tion is intermittent and minimal. For a more detailed discussion, see A. G. Cross, ‘Karamzin 
in English: a review article’, Canadian Slavonic studies 3 (1969). p.716-27. 
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This book is also addressed to Russian eighteenth-century scholars. The 
extensive annotation allows the reader to assess the range and depth of 
this Enlightenment narrative, to follow mentally the journey, and to 
make thematic connections. The annotation included in the magisterial 
Russian edition by Lotman and Uspensky was the work of their graduate 
students, and balances some fine commentary with haphazard infor- 
mation and a tendentious approach (driven by the editors’ views on 
Karamzin’s freemasonry); many references are not glossed at all. In the 
hope of producing a more accurate, more extensive and more systematic 
guide, the annotation of this edition is based almost entirely on new 
research. In the small number of cases where notes derive from Lotman 
and Uspensky, the debt is acknowledged; in all other cases the sources 
have been verified independently, and the notes in the present edition 
sometimes silently correct their information. However extensive the ap- 
paratus, constraints on space and time cannot entirely be overcome; for 
in the end it is clear that a complete commentary for a work of this kind 
would be tantamount to its own encyclopaedia of the Enlightenment. 


38. The Enlightenment in national context, ed. R. Porter and M. Teich (Cambridge 1981); 
Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment: philosophy and the making of modernity 1650-1750 
(Oxford 2001), p.3-22. 
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Parti 


1. Tver’, 18 May 1789 


I have parted from you, dear ones, parted! My heart is linked to you by the 
most tender feelings, yet all the time I become more distant from you and 
shall continue to grow more distant. 

Oh heart, heart, who knows what you want? For how many years has it 
been the fondest wish of my imagination to travel? Was it not in rapture that 
I said to myself — are you leaving at last? Was it not with a feeling of joy that 
I awoke every morning? Was it not with pleasure that I used to fall asleep 
while thinking: are you going, really? How long have I spent thinking of 
nothing else, engaged by nothing, except the trip? Did I not count the 
days and hours? And yet! When the longed-for day arrived, I began to feel 
sad once I imagined truly for the first time that 1t meant taking leave of the 
people who were dearest to me in the world, and leaving everything that 
might be said to be a part of the moral structure of my existence. Wherever 
I looked — at the table where I had for several years poured my immature 
thoughts and feelings onto paper; at the window under which I used to sit in 
a state of vague mournfulness during attacks of melancholy where sunrise 
would often find me; at a medieval house,! the delightful object of my gaze 
during the hours of night — in a word, everything that came into view 
evoked the cherished recollection of the past years of my life, which, if not 
full of deeds, brimmed with ideas and feelings. I parted from inanimate 
objects as though from friends. And just at that very moment when I was 
vulnerable and disturbed, my household servants arrived; they began to 
weep and beg that I might not forget them, that I should allow them to 
rejoin me when I return.? Tears are infectious, dear ones, particularly on 
such an occasion. 


1. Lotman and Uspensky identify this as the Menshikov Tower near the Miasnitsky Gates, 
near to where Karamzin lived at the time, but this is unlikely because Karamzin knew the 
name but is here deliberately vague; the building is not Gothic; and it is actually quite far. As 
they note, the adjective goticheskii can mean ‘Gothic’ or alternatively ‘medieval’ or even 
‘ancient’ without reference to a style, and it is this second meaning that should be preferred 
here. The entire passage emphasises the traveller’s attachment to an old Moscow that was 
rapidly disappearing as entire areas underwent neo-classical refashioning from the 1770s. 
The image of the Moscow as a Russian city unaffected by European norms, traditional and 
non-cosmopolitan, is a motif in Karamzin’s writings, most famously in the apostrophe to 
Moscow that opens his pioneering short story Poor Lisa. 

2. Normally peasant servants might accompany their master as far as the border, where- 
upon hired servants free to travel abroad would take over. Karamzin uses the word liudi, 
which is of indeterminate legal status and does not necessarily mean that these servants 
were private serfs who feared being sent back to a country estate or village. If, however, his 
expression is an abbreviation of the phrase dvorovye liudi (denoting domestic serfs), they may 
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But you are dearer to me than anyone else and it was from you that I had 
to take my leave. My heart was so overwhelmed that I almost lost the power 
of speech. But what could I say? Thè moment when we took our leave was 
such a one that a thousand pleasant future moments could scarcely 
compensate me for it. 

Good Petrov accompanied me to the city limits.’ There we embraced 
and, extraordinarily, I saw his tears for the first time. There I took my seat 
in my carriage, glanced at Moscow where so much that is dear to me re- 
mained, and said: Adieu! The bell began to ring, the horses flew off... and 
your friend was instantly orphaned in the world and orphaned in my soul! 

All the past is a dream and a shadow. Ah! where are you, sweet hours 
when all was good in my heart? If the future were suddenly to open up to 
the most fortunate of men precisely at the very moment when he considered 
calling himself the happiest of mortals, his heart would freeze over with 
horror and his tongue would be numbed. 

Throughout the journey I had not a single happy thought. At the last 
postal station at Tver’ my grief grew so strong that as I stood in the 
country inn in front of the caricatures of the French Queen and Roman 
Emperor,* I wanted, as Shakespeare says, to weep out my heart.’ For every- 
thing that was left behind appeared to me in such a touching light — But 
enough, enough! I am becoming far too sad. Farewell! May God give you 
comfort! Remember your friend, but without any feeling of woe. 


2. St Petersburg, 26 May 1789 


After five days here, my friend, I shall be departing within the hour for Riga. 
I did not enjoy myself at all in Petersburg. When I arrived at D**’s I 
found him in a state of extreme depression. This worthy, kind man opened 


fear rustication to a landowner other than Karamzin who had either purchased or borrowed 
them. Efforts by the state to regulate the situation of private serfs (as opposed to state serfs) 
were uneven and ineffectual, and most relied on the goodwill and character of their owners. 
The treatment of serfs as a measure of a landowner's own virtue, character and capacity for 
sensibility was made a prominent theme by Karamzin's older contemporary Denis Fonvizin 
in his play The Brigadier. 

3. Andrei Petrov, member of the Novikov circle and mentor to Karamzin who gave him 
the nickname Agathon, died in March 1793. Karamzin wrote a number of remarkable letters 
about Petrov, who was the object ofa cult of sentimental friendship, and commemorated him 
in the poem ‘A flower on the grave of Agathon’. See M. Pogodin, Nikolai Mikhailovich Karam- 
zin, po ego sochinentiam, pis’mam i olzyvam sovremennikov (Moscow 1866), p.218-22. 

4. Marie-Antoinette and her brother the Austrian emperor Joseph II were widely carica- 
tured and libelled in the popular French press from early in the 1780s. Sec Robert Darnton, 
‘The High Enlightenment and the low life of literature’ in his The Literary underground of the Old 
Regime (Cambridge, Mass. 1982), p.1-40. 

5. The line is a paraphrase of Cassius’ line in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, iv.3: ‘O, I could 
weep / my spirit from mine eyes!’ Karamzin’s translation of the play had appeared in 1787. 
The theme of friendship betrayed is linked to Karamzin’s palpable guilt over leaving Petrov 
during his decline. 
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LETTER 2 St Petersburg, 26 May 1789 


his heart to me:* it is emotional — he is unhappy. ‘My situation is precisely 
the reverse of yours, he said with a sigh. ‘Your principal wish is being gra- 
tified: you are going to enjoy yourself, to be merry, whereas I shall go to 
seek death, which alone can end my sorrows.’ I did not dare try to comfort 
him, and felt it sufficient to take a heartfelt part in his misery. ‘But do not 
think, my friend, I said to him, ‘that you see before you a person who is 
contented with his fate, for in acquiring one thing you forfeit another, 
which I regret. The pair of us either lamented with all our heart the unfor- 
tunate lot of mankind, or remained silent. In the evenings, we took our 
constitutional in the Summer Garden, and were given more to ruminate 
than to converse, each pondering his own concerns. Habitually, I frequen- 
ted the Exchange before dinner in order to visit an Englishman of my 
acquaintance who was going to procure a draft for me.’ There, as I looked 
at the ships, I was almost tempted to travel by water to Danzig, Stettin or 
Lübeck, in order to reach Germany more quickly. My Englishman advised 
me similarly and sought out a captain who was prepared to set sail in 
several days’ time for Stettin. While everything seemed settled, it turned 
out quite the reverse. I was required to produce my passport in the Admi- 
ralty, but they refused to register it, both because it had been issued by the 
office of the Governor of Moscow rather than Petersburg, and because the 
mode of travel, that is, that I would travel by sea was not specified. My 
protests were futile: I had not understood the rules and was required 
either to travel overland or to acquire a new passport in Petersburg. I 
decided to do the first. I took the order for the horses and they have been 
made ready. Farewell, then, good friends! I’m sure Pll be happier at some 
point! But at the moment everything is sad. Farewell. 


* He is no longer with us in this world. 


6. Situated north of the Winter Palace between the Fontanka Canal and the Neva 
embankment, the Summer Gardens were originally designed at the request of Peter the 
Great by Le Blond in 1715. They were modelled on Versailles, and formally laid out, contain- 
ing marble and limestone sculptures, a grotto and a miniature boat. The present gardens 
date to the period after the disastrous flood of 1777. Elegantly surrounded by delicate gold- 
tipped railings, the space is laid out as a sylvan grove studded with neo-classical statuary, 
within view of the Neva embankment, which was clad in granite after the flood. 

7. The first Russian stock exchange to be built as a centre of commerce and maritime busi- 
ness was in St Petersburg. On his return from Holland Peter the Great, impressed with the 
Dutch Exchange and determined to raise Russia's trading prospects, resolved to establish a 
similar institution. A law of 1723 promulgated by the Senate located the Bourse on Vasilevskii 
Island, site of the administrative centre of the new capital. In the Letters, the traveller is keen 
to visit the Bourse in major cities. While negotiating passage is the pretext in this letter, later 
on the Bourse stands as a symbol of rational financial government, enlightened exchange of 


information. 
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Riga, 31 May 1789 LETTER 3 
3. Riga, 31 May 1789 


Yesterday, dearest friends, I arrived in Riga.? I am staying at the Hotel de 
Petersbourg. I am worn out by the road. As if my obvious heartache were 
not enough, I also had to put up with heavy rains, and with the fact that I 
had contrived to leave Petersburg by post-chaise and was unable to find a 
good carriage anywhere. Everything was a source of fresh irritation. It 
seemed that I was cheated everywhere, and that I was detained far too 
long at every changing station. Nowhere was it more unpleasant than in 
Narva. I arrived there thoroughly soaked and covered in mud; with some 
difficulty I bought two bast mats as cover from the rain and spent as much 
on them as I would have for a pair of skins; the carriage I was given was 
unsuitable, the horses were wretched. We had travelled no more than half 
a verst when the axle split in two; the carriage dropped into the mud, and I 
went with it. My servant Ilya and the coachman went back for an axle, and 
your poor friend was left out in the heavy rain. That was the least of it: some 
sort of police officer then turned up and made a fuss because my carriage 
was in the middle of the road. ‘As if one could put it in one’s pocket!, I said 
with affected indifference and wrapped myself up in my raincoat. God only 
knows what I felt like at that moment: all the pleasant thoughts concerning 
my trip had dimmed in my soul. Oh, if only it had been possible to fly to you 
then, my friends! I inwardly cursed the disquiet of the human heart that 
drags us from object to object, from certain to uncertain pleasures as soon 
as the first cease to be new; the disquiet that inclines the imagination to 
fantasies and forces us to seek joys in the unknown future. 

Every thing has its limit; the wave breaking on the bank subsides or falls 
down again after reaching a height — and at that very moment when my 
heart was becoming overwhelmed, there appeared a well-dressed boy, 
about thirteen years of age, who with a sweet and sincere smile spoke to 
me in German: ‘Is your carriage broken? A pity, what a pity! Do come to 
us, our house is just here — father and mother told me to invite you, ‘Fm 
grateful, sir! Only I can’t leave the carriage; besides, I’m dressed for travel 
and I’m soaked.’ ‘We'll leave a man to watch the carriage. And who will 
notice your travelling costume? Sir, do us the honour, this way please!’ — 
At this point he smiled so convincingly that I was obliged to shake all the 
water out of my hat — so as to accompany him, you understand. We linked 


8. In 1710 this city, which had maintained its independence from the Livonian Order and 
enjoyed great prosperity from the fifteenth century as one of the key Baltic commercial 
centres, was taken by Peter the Great's general and minister Sheremet'ev, removed from 
Polish sovereignty, and incorporated into Russia. Between 1720 and 1770 the volume of 
goods exported from the Baltic tripled. Despite Peter's ambitions for his own St Petersburg, 
it was not until the end of the century that the new capital of Russia overtook Riga as the 
major Russian port and Riga remained the major exporter of flax and hemp from the 
Baltic. High customs duties helped to divert trade to Prussian ports like Memel. In 1796 1t 
was made the capital of the province of Livonia. The old city is on the right bank of the 
Western Dvina, while the poorer suburb of Mittau extends from the left bank. 
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LETTER 3 Riga, 31 May 1789 


arms and made a dash for a large stone house where I found a large family 
seated round the table in a room on the ground floor. The lady of the house 
was pouring out tea and coffee. They received me so gently, and served me 
so kindly that I completely forgot my woes. The owner, an elderly man with 
an expression of kindness written on his face and a look of real interest, 
questioned me about my journey. The young man, his nephew, who had 
recently returned from Germany, told me the most convenient route from 
Riga to Koónigsberg.? I spent about an hour with them. Meanwhile the axle 
had been delivered and everything was ready. ‘Wait a moment; they said to 
me, and the lady of the house brought three loaves on a dish. “They say our 
bread is good: take it. “God be with you, God be with you", murmured the 
owner as he shook my hand. I thanked him tearfully and wished that in 
future his hospitality might continue to comfort distressed wanderers who 
had parted company from their dearest friends. “Hospitality, a sacred virtue 
widespread in the early days of the human race and so rare in our own 
times. If I should ever forget you, may my own friends forget me! May I 
be a wanderer on the earth and never find a second Cramer: * 0 I bade fare- 
well to the entire kind family, took my seat in the carriage and, cheered by 
the discovery of such people, galloped away. 

The postal service from Narva to Riga is called the German Post because 
the station-masters at all the stations are Germans. The post houses are 
uniform everywhere: low, wooden and divided into two halves; one for 
those passing through, and one where the station-master lives, and where 
it is possible to find all you need to satisfy your hunger and thirst. The sta- 
tions are small; they are at intervals of about ten and twelve versts. Instead 
of coachmen, retired soldiers travel about, some of whom remember 


* When he was in Narva, one of my acquaintances read this letter to Cramer and he was 
more than pleased! 


9. On the southern shore of the Baltic and on the Pregel River, 650 km north of Berlin, 
Kônigsberg was a Prussian city founded by the Teutonic Order and famous for its observa- 
tory, libraries and botanical garden, and for its industry and commerce. Its university, 
founded in 1544, grew rapidly from the 1740s and attracted many foreign students. The city 
also became a publishing centre for ‘moralistic weeklies’ and a successful publishing industry 
where Kant, Herder and Hamann had an eager readership. Intellectual life and public life, 
mirrored in the founding in 1741 ofa free bourgeois society, made the city an obvious magnet 
for Karamzin and his traveller. 

10. While it is possible that the reference is to Karl Friedrich Cramer (1752-1807), it is 
more likely that the narrator has in mind his father, the recently deceased Johann Andreas 
Cramer (1723-1788), friend of Gellert and Klopstock, who lived in Lubeck from 1771. In 1789 
a Russian translation of his book on Gellert was published in St Petersburg (Obraz dobrodeteli k 
blagonravia, ili Zhizn' k svoistva Gellerta, slavnogo nemelskogo pisatelia), while a collection of his 
religious teachings (Kurzer Unterricht im Christenthum, zum richtigen Verstande des kleinen Catechis- 
mus Lutheri) also appeared posthumously. Cramer’s belief that enlightenment philosophy and 
religion were compatible must have made him a sympathetic figure to Karamzin; at the same 
time, in the context of the traveller’s anguished farewells, this reference foregrounds another 
type of loss — more absolute and mysterious — which had prege » aramzin since his 
youthful correspondence with Lavater on the nature of theAóu sand 
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Riga, 31 May 1789 LETTER 3 
Minikh.!! While telling their stories they forget to drive the horses, and as a 
consequence I have taken no less than five days to get here from Petersburg. 
I was forced to spend the night at onestation beyond Derpt: G. Z., who was 
travelling from Italy, had taken all the horses. I spent half an hour chatting 
with him and found him to be an amiable man. He warned me against the 
sandy Prussian roads, and advised that I would be better off travelling 
through Poland and Vienna: however, I had no wish to change my plan 
and, after wishing him a good trip, threw myself onto my bed. But before T 
could fall asleep a Finn entered to tell me that a carriage had been har- 
nessed for me. 3 

I detected no difference between the inhabitants of Estonia and Livonia"? 
apart from that of language and their coats: black for the former, grey for 
the latter. Their languages are similar, and have some Slavonic words, a lot 
of German ones and very few of their own. I noticed that they soften the 
pronunciation of German words, from which it is possible to conclude that 
their sense of hearing is tender; however, when you see their dullness, clum- 
siness and slow wits, one might just conclude that they are rather stupid. 
The owners with whom I had a chance to chat complained about their lazi- 
ness, calling them sleepy people who would do nothing if left to their own 
devices. For this reason, it was perfectly reasonable to take away their 
freedom, in order to get them to work very hard: a peasant in Livonia or 
Estonia rewards his master four times over in comparison with one of our 
peasants from Kazan or Simbirsk. ? 


11. Christoph Minikh Burkhard (1683-1767), a professional soldier who entered service 
under Peter the Great in Russia in 1721. He began to consolidate power during the brief 
reign of Peter II, and flourished during the corrupt reign of his successor Anna I, whose 
secret Privy Council he headed. He directed the siege of Azov against the Turks in 1736, 
victor at the battle of Chocim celebrated by Lomonosov in his famous poem (see p.386 
below). He helped to engineer the accession of Anna, but was disgraced with her fall in 1741 
and the accession of Elizabeth Petrovna, Peter the Great's daughter; his exile lasted until the 
reign of Peter III. 

12. Among the concessions made to Russia at the Peace of Nystad in 1721 were Livonia 
and Estonia. The treaty guaranteed the inhabitants their traditional privileges and preroga- 
tives that they had enjoyed under Sweden and imposed no restrictions on their Lutheran 
practice; but after Poltava the fate of the Baltic Provinces was entirely in Russian hands. 

13. This may be an allusion to the role of peasants from southern Russia and the Ural 
regions in uprisings against landlords and the army, most recently in the Pugachev rebellion 
and peasant war of 1773-1774, against which Catherine II had to marshal substantial forces. 
The Livonian landowning system, based on a history of Swedish rule, differed substantially 
from the privileges of the Russian nobility regarding the length of land-tenure and the treat- 
ment of peasants: see L. A. Arbuzov, Ocherk istorii Lifliandit, Estliandii i Kurliandii (St Peters- 
burg 1912), ch.39. From the mid-1760s Catherine treated regulation of noble estates in the 
Baltic and the conditions of the peasants as an experiment for change in Russia; legislation 
in 1765 gave Livonian peasants the right to own moveable property and relaxed labour dues. 
Whether or not this increased their productivity or improved their lot is debatable, but 
through his contrast between the conditions of serfs in the two parts of the Russian empire 
Karamzin implicitly espouses the view that such change is socially progressive and benefi- 
cial. In this part of the itinerary Karamzin’s traveller focuses attention on agricultural pro- 
duction and trade as parts of an interlocking economy, turning in the later letters to 
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LETTER 3 Riga, 31 May 1789 


Hence these poor folk, who every day of the week ‘work for the lord with 
terror and fear’, make merry until they are stupefied on the very few holi- 
days in the calendar. The road is lined with taverns, and while I was travell- 
ing through they were full of revellers celebrating Trinity Sunday. 

The peasants and owners are of the Lutheran confession. Their churches 
are similar to ours except that on top in place of a cross, there stands a cock 
which is meant to recall the fall of the apostle Peter. Sermons are preached 
in their own language although the pastors all know German. 

As far as the landscape is concerned there is nothing really to look at. 
Woods, sand, swamps; there are no big mountains or spacious valleys. You 
will search in vain for villages like our own. There you see two yards, here 
three or four and a church. Their cottages are larger than our own and are 
normally split into two halves: people inhabit one side while the other half 
serves as a pig-sty. Those who are not travelling by post-chaise have to stop 
at the taverns. For that matter I scarcely noticed any travellers, so empty is 
the road at the present. 

There is little to be said concerning the towns, since I did not stop in any 
of them. Jamburg, a little city known for its textile mills, has a lovely stone 
building. The German part of Narva — or the bit that is properly called 
Narva — consists largely of stone houses; the other part, separated by the 
river, is called Ivangorod. The former is of German character while the 
latter is Russian in style. Formerly our border used to be here — O Peter, 
Peter! 

When I spied Derpt, I remarked: ‘What a beautiful town!’ Everything 
there was festive and jolly. Men and women walked arm in arm round the 
town, and strolling couples slipped by in the surrounding groves. ‘What are 
manners in the city is habit in the country. In fact, the brother of the unfor- 
tunate L* lives here.*'* He is the chief Pastor, loved by all, and with a very 
good living. Does he remember his brother? I spoke about him with a Baltic 
nobleman, a kind and passionate man. ‘Ah, dear sir!’, he said, ‘the very 
thing that brings fame and happiness to one renders another unfortunate. 


* Lenz, the German author who shared a house with me for some time. Deep melancholy, the 
result of many misfortunes, drove him out of his mind. But sometimes even in his madness he 
astonished us with his poetic ideas and often touched us with his simplicity and patience. 


consumption as the end product of urban life. Despite its political decline after the death of 
Frederick the Great, the region retained its economic importance through the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleonic Wars. 

14. Jakob Lenz (1751-1792), German poet and playwright born in Livonia. Educated at 
the University of Strasbourg, he was befriended by Goethe whom he followed to Weimar; 
his theatrical writings appealed to Reinhold. He suffered a mental breakdown and died in 
poverty in Moscow. By referring to figures like Lenz and Klopstock (and by quoting Shake- 
speare, whom they championed), Karamzin’s traveller displays his sympathy for the writers 
of the Sturm und Drang and their deeply subjective feeling for life, mankind and nature. The 
affinity is marked in Karamzin’s own poetry of the period, especially in the long manifesto- 
like ‘Poetry’ (‘Poeziia’, 1787), which begins with a quotation from Klopstock. As Lotman and 
Uspensky point out, Karamzin enjoyed the friendship of Lenz’s brother, Friedrich David 
Lenz, who was an expert on the Estonian language. 
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Riga, 31 May 1789 f LETTER 3 
Is there anyone who, after reading the long poem that L* wrote when he 
was sixteen, and everything that he wrote before he was twenty-five, 
couldn’t see the dawn of a great sòul? Who would not think: “here is a 
young Klopstock, a young Shakespeare”? But clouds darkened this beauti- 
ful dawn, and the sun never shone forth. The deep sensibility without which 
Klopstock would not have been Klopstock and Shakespeare would have 
been no Shakespeare, have destroyed him. Were circumstances otherwise, 
L* would have been immortal" 

As soon as you drive into Riga you can see that it is a mercantile city: 
there are many shops, a lot of people, the river is covered with boats and 
vessels of many nations and the Exchange is packed. Everywhere you go 
you hear German, occasionally Russian; and everywhere it is thalers and 
not roubles that are in demand. The town is not very handsome: the streets 
are narrow, but there is an abundance of stone building and there are good 
houses. 

In the inn where I stayed the owner was very accommodating: he took 
my passport himself to the Directorate! and the Police Station'® and pro- 
cured a driver who could be hired for thirteen coppers to drive me as far as 
Konigsberg; together with me there travels a French merchant who has 
hired four horses for his own carriage from him. I shall travel in the 
covered wagon. I will despatch Ilya straight from here to Moscow. 

Dear friends! you are constantly in my thoughts whenever I have a 
chance to think. I have not yet even left Russia and have already been 
long in foreign parts because we have been parted for a long time. 


15. The passport system was introduced by Peter the Great in 1719, largely as a means of 
controlling the recruitment obligation and establishing permanent residence of peasants; 
from 1763, with the introduction of a passport tax, it became a source of revenue for the 
state. From 1722 a national postal network regulating mail and travel was established with 
offices throughout the Russian empire. Travel with a passport required payment as well as 
police permission. Karamzin's term pravlenie is vague and might correspond to any number 
of administrative departments (which usually bore the title upravlenie), but since the travel- 
ler's passport is shown to the police second it is likely that the first office is a postal depart- 
ment (upravlenie pochti) where the passport would have been stamped. For an overview of the 
local administration and its offices, see E. Amburger, Geschichte der behordenorganisation Russ- 
lands von Peter dem Grossen bis 1917 (Leiden 1966), esp. p.174-280; for the 1775 reforms to local 
administration see I. De Madariaga, Russia in the age of Catherine the Great (New Haven 1981), 
ch.18. 

16. Karamzin uses the word blagochinie, which denotes a security apparatus responsible for 
civil order and is attested in medieval documents; although Peter the Great used the word for 
police in his decrees the older word continued to exist alongside new terminology but in a 
much reinforced manner. Peter's regulation of 1724 refers to their special calling, which is 
'to intervene to protect justice and rights, to generate good order and morals, to guarantee 
safety from thieves, robbers, rapists and extortionists [...]. It defends widows, orphans and 
foreigners in accordance with God's law, educates the young in chaste purity and honest 
learning. Catherine Ils 1775 reforms of provincial administration contained further laws 
on the power of the blagochinie as the instrument of order and compliance with the law. 
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LETTER 4 A tavern in Courland, 1 June 1789 


4. A tavern in Courland,” 1 June 1789 


I had scarcely had time to finish my letter to you, dear friends, when the 
horses were harnessed and the tavern keeper came and informed me that 
the city gates would be shut within the half-hour. It was necessary to finish 
the letter, pay the bill, pack my suitcase and instruct Ilya about a certain 
commission. The innkeeper took advantage of my haste and gave me his 
parties d'apothecaire: that is, for the single night and day he fleeced me for 
almost nine roubles. 

I am still surprised that in such haste I managed not to forget anything at 
the inn. At last everything was ready and we drove out of the gates. I said 
goodbye to kind Ilya — he is on his way to you, my dears! It grew dark, and 
the evening was quiet and cool. I fell into the heavy sleep of a young travel- 
ler and had no sense that night had passed. I was awakened by the rays of 
the shining sun; we were getting closer to the border and the little hut with 
its fence. The Parisian merchant and I went to see the Major, who received 
me courteously and ordered us through after the inspection. We were enter- 
ing Courland; and the thought that I was outside my own country caused a 
great and surprising stir in my soul. I gazed most attentively at everything 
that came my way, despite the fact that the objects themselves were entirely 
ordinary. I felt a happiness such as I had not felt since our separation, 
friends. Soon Mittau was before us.'? The city does not offer a pleasant 
prospect, but for me it was attractive. Here is my first foreign city, I 
thought, as my eyes sought out something excellent and new. On the bank 
of the river Aa, which we crossed on a ferry, stands the palace of the duke of 
Courland: it is not a small house, yet it is not at all grand to judge by its 
exterior. The windows are all removed or boarded up, and it is evident 
that the rooms inside are being refurbished. The duke lives in his summer 
palace not far from Mittau. The riverbank is covered in woodland that the 
duke has the exclusive right to log, which brings him a considerable income. 
The soldiers who were on guard looked like invalids. As for the town, it is 
not attractive despite the fact that it is not large. Practically all the homes 
are small and quite unkempt; the streets are narrow and badly paved; there 
are many open spaces and gardens. 


17. A region in the south-western part of Latvia, south of the Dvina and the Gulf of Riga 
and extending to the shore of the Baltic. On the dissolution of the Livonian Order in 1561, 
Courland was preserved as an independent duchy under Polish sovereignty and existed as a 
small mercantile state under the control of a nobility dominated by Sweden and Russia (a 
situation that was to end in 1795 with the third partition of Poland). After Sweden's defeat 
at Poltava Peter the Great laid a future claim to the duchy by arranging the marriage of his 
niece Anna Ivanovna to the duke of Courland, whose early death left the territory under the 
rule of Anna and her Russian entourage. 

18. On the other side of the river from the rest of the city and originally a separate town 
(and the capital of the Teutonic Knights), by the eighteenth century Mittau was to all prac- 
tical intents no more than a suburb of Riga. 
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A tavern in Courland, 1 June 1789 | LETTER 4 

We lodged in the inn considered to be the best in the city. We were imme- 
diately surrounded by Jews with various trinkets. One offered us a pipe, 
another an old Lutheran prayer book and a copy of Gottsched's Grammar," 
a third a magnifying glass; each assured he would sell his goods to such 
good gentlemen for the appropriate sum. The French lady who was travell- 
ing with the Parisian merchant, a woman of about forty-five years, began to 
adjust her grey locks in the mirror while we ordered dinner and then took a 
stroll about the city; we saw a young officer instructing his old soldiers and 
heard an elderly snub-nosed German lady in a bonnet swear at her drunken 
husband, the cobbler. 

On our return we dined with a hearty appetite and afterwards had time 
to drink plenty of coffee and tea and to chat. I learned from my fellow tra- 
veller that he was a native of Italy, but had left his homeland in his youth 
and set up trade in Paris; he travelled a great deal, and was in the habit of 
journeying to Russia partly on business, partly in order to experience the 
full cruelty of winter. Now, however, he was returning to Paris where he 
intended to remain for good. The entire meal in the inn cost each of us a 
rouble. 

Once we left Mittau I saw the most delightful spots. The land here is 
much better than in Lifland, which you could happily travel through with 
your eyes shut. On our way we were met by German drivers from Libau?? 
and Prussia. What strange coaches! Long carriages in file; the horses were 
enormous and the bells dangling round their necks produced an unbear- 
able din. After covering five miles we took lodging in an inn. The courtyard 
was well sheltered, the rooms were perfectly clean, each with a bed made up 
for its travellers. 

Itis a pleasant evening. A clear brook flows only a few steps from the inn, 
where the bank is covered with soft green grass; elsewhere it is shaded by the 
thick trees. I declined supper, went out to the bank and remembered an 
evening in Moscow where, as Pt. and I strolled about the Androniev 
monastery, we admired the sunset with great pleasure.? Could I then 


19. Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700-1766) made a significant effort to reform German 
poetry and drama by assimilating French models, and was an important model for Karam- 
zin in his own linguistic and literary reforms in the 1790s. His Grundlegung einer deutschen 
Sprachkunst (1748) was an important philological contribution. 

20. A city in Courland on the Baltic, about 75 km north of Memel. Founded in the four- 
teenth century, it was a prosperous commercial centre from the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

21. See Robert Lyall, The Character of the Russians and a detailed history of Moscow (London 
1823), p.384-85. "The Spaso-Andronief monastery attracts the notice of the stranger at a dis- 
tance, on account of its fine spire [...]. The first story is very elevated, with a kind of tower, 
surmounted by a cross at each side, and through which is a high elegant arched entrance, 
with a fine iron gate; over this gate is an Image of our Saviour not made with hands. The 
second lofty story is embellished with Doric columns, and the third and fourth stories with 
Corinthian columns, and with arches for the bells. This spire terminates like that of the 
Novoi-Spaskoi monastery, in a kind of tapering pear-shaped head, with fluted sides, over a 
ball, and bearing the cross, all highly gilded’ 
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LETTER 5 Polonga, 3/14 June 1789 


imagine that in exactly a year’s time I would be enjoying the delights of the 
evening at an inn in Courland? Another thought entered my mind. I had at 
one point almost begun to write a novel where I journeyed across the very 
lands of my current itinerary: in this imaginary voyage, after leaving 
Russia, I stop for the night at a roadside inn — precisely what has happened. 
But in the novel that I was writing, the evening was awful, the rain had not 
left a dry thread on me, whereas in fact the real evening was quiet and 
clear. That first night was fatal for the novel, for afraid lest the bad 
weather continue and upset my trip I burnt it in the stove in my home at 
Chistye Prudy.* I lay on the grass under a tree, took from my pocket my 
notebook, ink and a pen and wrote down what you are now reading. 

In the meanwhile two Germans walked out onto the river bank; they 
were travelling with us to Konigsberg in a separate carriage. They lay 
alongside me on the grass and lit up their pipes. Out of boredom they 
began slandering the Russian people. I put down my writing and asked 
them coolly whether they had been anywhere in Russia further than Riga. 
They answered that they had not. ‘Well then, gentlemen, I said, ‘you can 
hardly make a judgement about Russians if you’ve only been to a city on 
the border.’ They saw little good in arguing the point, but for a long time 
would not acknowledge that I was Russian, considering it impossible that 
we should be able to speak foreign languages. The conversation continued. 
One of them told me that he had been fortunate enough to go to Holland 
where he had acquired a profitable store of knowledge. ‘Whoever wants to 
know the world, he said, ‘must go to Rotterdam. The people there live tre- 
mendously well, and everybody gets about in skiffs. You won't see the same 
things anywhere else. Believe me, dear sir, in Rotterdam I became a 
person!’ ‘Lucky goose!, I thought and wished him a good evening. 


5. Polonga, 3/14 June 1789” 


Having covered more than two hundred versts across Courland, we finally 
reached the Polish border where we spent the night in a luxurious inn. We 
cover on average ten miles or about seventy versts in a day. We have found 
something to drink and eat in the taverns each time: soup, roast meat and 


22, According to Lyall, The Character, p.49, the number of ponds and small lakes in 
Moscow is very great: ‘Advantage has been taken of a few of these ponds, along the banks of 
which fine promenades have been formed, as at the Krasnye Prudi, or Beautiful Ponds; the 
Chistye Prudi, or Clean Ponds; and the Presnenskie prudy [...] along the banks of these are 
fine gardens laid out with much taste, with broad gravel walks, and adorned by parterres, 
summer-houses, grottoes, statues, bridges, etc. l 

23. Russian dating until February 1918 followed the Julian (‘Old Style’) calendar, which 
lagged behind the Gregorian (‘New Style’) calendar by eleven days in the eighteenth 
century. Here, on the border, Karamzin gives both OS and NS dates. 
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salad or fowl, and we paid not more than 20 kopecks each for this.** Coffee 
and tea are everywhere to be had, though they are far from excellent. The 
road is little frequented: apart fronr coach-drivers who crossed our path 
about three times, and the old-fashioned berlins in which the Courland 
nobility ride when they visit one another, we met no other voyagers. By 
the way, the road is not boring, for everywhere you see fertile land, pas- 
tures, groves, little villages here and there or peasant huts scattered at a 
distance. 

I am getting on well with the French Italian. My heart is not warming to 
the Frenchwoman; neither her physiognomy nor her manner are to my 
taste. Nonetheless she deserves praise for her neatness. We no sooner arrive 
at any place than our coachman Gavrila, whom she calls “Gabriel, is re- 
quired to bring her cosmetics case into the roadside hut: since it takes her 
almost an hour to put on her pomade and powder and to wash and dress we 
are always obliged to wait for dinner. For a long time we discussed whether 
or not to seat the Germans alongside us at the table. I was deputed to find 
out about their social status: it turned out that they are merchants, all hesi- 
tation vanished and henceforth they have been dining with us. Since the 
Italian and the Frenchwoman do not understand German, and the 
Germans are ignorant of French, I have had to serve as their translator. 
The German who became a ‘person’ in Rotterdam assured me that for- 
merly he had a perfect command of the French language but he had 
recently forgotten it. As if to further convince me and his companion, with 
every bow he would repeat to the French lady the phrase oplich Mata!, 
meaning obligé Madame! 

The customs inspection at the Polish border was not severe. I gave the 
guards forty kopecks and they merely glanced in my suitcase as they were 
sure that I had nothing new in it. 

The sea was no more than 200 sazhens from the inn. For about an hour I 
sat on the bank and watched the expanse of roiling waters. A majestic and 
sad sight! My eyes searched in vain for a ship or boat: a fisherman would 
not dare to go out to sea; the sharp wind would have overturned his skiff. 
Tomorrow we shall have dinner in Memel where I shall post you this letter, 
friends. 


24. Karamzin’s references to money become increasingly unreliable, particularly in the 
later letters where national currencies are mixed up. However, the scale of expenditure is 
plausible. As an index the following comment on the cost of feeding prisoners in Russia in 
the eighteenth century is useful: ‘The commandant supplied interesting figures on the cost 
of living: meat cost 6 kopecks a pound; white bread 3 kopecks a pound, butter 15 kopecks a 
pound; i Ib tea cost 75 kopecks; sugar 55 kopecks a pound and eggs 15 kopecks each’ (M. 
N. Gernet, Zstoriia tsarskoi tiur^my, p.i). 
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6. Memel,% 15 June 1789 


I expected to be stopped at the border on our way into Prussia, but this did 
not happen. We arrived in Memel at eleven, stopped at an inn and gave 
several groschen to the guards so that they would not go through our things. 

The town is not large; the houses are made of stone, but only a few are 
decent. The fortress is very strong; however, our Russians were able to take 
it in 1757. 

Memel is a good commercial city. The Courland Haff on which it lies is 
very deep. The harbour is full of different vessels, which are loaded in the 
main with hemp and wood bound for England and Holland. 

Three routes lead from Memel to Kónigsberg. The distance along the 
bank of the Haff to Königsberg is 18 miles, while it is 30 via Tilsit?? — no 
small difference! Yet coach-drivers almost always choose this latter route 
to spare their horses which are worn out by the awful sands of the coastal 
path.?/ They all take tickets in payment for each horse and each mile to 
Konigsberg. Our Gabriel paid three thalers as he declared his intention to 
travel along the coast. In point of fact, we are travelling via Tilsit, but the 
Russian put two and two together and reckoned that it would have cost him 
nearly double were he telling the truth and they would have charged him 
more for 30 miles than for 18! The third route is by water through the Haff, 
the shortest of all in good weather since it 1s possible to make it to Kónigs- 
berg in seven hours. Our Germans hired the carriage only to Memel and 
will travel by water, which will only cost them two coppers. Gabriel did his 
best to persuade me and the Italian — with whom he converses either by 
signs or through me — to join them. This would have been good for him, 
but we preferred the quiet and secure to the unsettled and insecure — and, 
in the case of a storm, to the dangerous. 

For dinner we ate fresh, delicious fish which is abundant in Memel. As we 
were told that Prussian inns are rather poor we stocked up on bread and 
wine. 

The horses are being harnessed and it is time, dear friends, to take the 
letter to the post. 

As far as my ‘heart’ is concerned... I thank fate! Iam much more cheerful. 
Atmoments I thinkofyou, my dears, but without the sense of pain I felt at first, 
and at others, lost in contemplation, I allow my eyes to wander along the 
meadows and the fields. And then at other moments I imagine the future, 


25. The German name for the Lithuanian Klaipeda and Russian Niemen, 50 km west of 
Mink. Its placement on the Baltic, at the end ofa complex riverine system, made it a thriving 


commercial centre. | 
26. An East Prussian city located at the confluence of the Tilsit and Neman rivers approxi- 


mately 8 km from Memel, known as an agricultural and manufacturing centre. 
27. On the state of German roads see Jeremy Black, The Grand Tour in the eighteenth century 


(Stroud 1992), p.110-13. 
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almost always in pleasant guises. Goodbye! Be well, calm and imagine your 
friend as he travels about like ‘a knight of cheerful countenance’.”* 


^ 


7, An inn, a mile beyond Tilsit. 17 June 1789, 
. 11 o clock at night 


Everything around me is asleep. Indeed, I too lay down, but after waiting 
an hour for sleep to come, I decided to get up, light a candle and write 
several lines to you, my friends! 

I am glad that I did not agree to travel by water from Memel. The places 
through which we have driven are very pleasant; before our eyes appeared 
now fields with wonderful grain, now green pastures, now small groves and 
hedges arranged as though in artificial symmetry. In the distance small vil- 
lages also comprised a pleasant view. Qu'il est beau, ce pays-ci!, we repeated 
with the Italian. 

In general, the land, it seems, is better cultivated in Prussia than in Cour- 
land, and in good years the grain is very cheap throughout the entire local 
area; but in the past year the harvest was so poor that the government had 
to satisfy the people with bread from the stores. The grain grows well for 
five or six years; in the seventh year poorly; and the peasant has nothing to 
eat — on account of the fact that he always depends excessively on the future 
summer, does not imagine drought or hail, and sells everything over and 
above the essential. Tilsit is a thoroughly well built town and lies on the 
River Memel in the middle of the most fertile valleys. It produces a signifi- 
cant trade in bread and wood, sending everything by river to Konigsberg. 

We were stopped near the city gates, where citizens rather than soldiers 
were sentries, since the troops that make up the local garrison had not re- 
turned from the review. A fat guard, from under whose belly hung a little 
sword, raised onto his shoulder a gun that was broken and tied together 
with cord, took three steps forward with a proud glance and cried most 
impolitely to me in a very terrible voice: Wer seid thr? I was obliged to give 
my name several times, but each time he shook his head in surprise at a 
strange Russian name. With the Italian it was an even longer story. He 
pleaded his ignorance of German in vain: the fat-bellied guard unfailingly 
wanted him to answer all the questions that he had probably committed to 
heart with great effort. Finally I was called on to give help, and with diff- 
culty we managed to get released. In the city I was shown the tower shot 
through in various spots by Russian artillery. 


28. Karamzin's allusion to Quixote, the “Knight of the Rueful Countenance’, anticipates a 
later reference to the Bertuch edition and playfully raises the image of the picaresque as 
another model for his own traveller in the manner of Barthélemey and Wieland. While Don 
Quixote was not particularly popular among Russians of the period, Cervantes’s hero had 
given his name to the uncommon Russian verb kishotstvoval, coined by the poet Gavrila Der- 
zhavin in 1782 to signify capricious and whimsical behaviour, not necessarily of a noble kind. 
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LETTER 7 An inn, a mile beyond Tilsit, 17 June 1789 


In the Prussian inns we find neither meat nor good bread. The French 
woman prepares for us des œufs au lait, or Russian scrambled eggs, which with 
milk soup and salad constitute our dinner and supper. This is why the 
Italian and I drink about ten cups of coffee, which we have found every- 
where. 

We had scarcely got settled in the inn where we are now spending the 
night when we heard horse hoofs, and half a minute later a man in a dark 
coat entered, with a big hat and a long whip; he walked up to the table, 
glanced at us — at the French woman, occupied with her evening toilette, 
at the Italian, who was looking over my roadmap, and at me as I drank 
tea? — threw off his hat, wished us a good evening, and turning to the inn- 
keeper’s wife, who had popped her head round from the next room, said: 
‘Hello, Lisa! How d’you do?’ 

LISA (A dry lady of thirty): Ah, Mr Lieutenant! Greetings! Where, where 
are you coming from? 

LIEUTENANT: From the town, Lisa. Baron von M.* wrote to me that 
they’re hosting actors. ‘Come, brother, come! The clowns will give us 
amusement for our pennies!’ The devil take me! If Pd known what sort of 
creatures these players were I wouldn’t have gone for anything. 

LISA: But your excellency! Don’t you frequent the comedies? 

LIEUTENANT: Oh, I like anything that’s amusing, and I’ve paid far 
too many heavy thalers in my time for Dr Faust and Hanswiirst.* °° 

LISA: Hanswiirst is very funny, they say. And what were the comedians 
playing, Lieutenant? 

LIEUTENANT: A comedy which had nothing funny in it. One person 
shouted, another one made strange faces, another made big eyes, but 
nothing sensible came out of it. 

LISA: Were there a lot of people at the comedy, Mr Lieutenant? 


* According to a superstitious popular tale Dr Faust is a great sorcerer and to this day is 
usually considered the hero of the stupid plays put on either in towns or cities in public thea- 
tres by itinerant actors. In point of fact Johann Faust lived, as a decent citizen, in Frankfurt- 
am-Main about the middle of the fifteenth century; and when Güttenberg, a native of Mainz, 
invented the printing of books, Faust shared in the profits of this invention with him. After the 
death of Guttenberg Faust took an apprentice as a scribe, Peter Schopfer, who took the art of 
printing to sucha level of perfection that his first printed books caused people astonishment; 
and since the simple folk of the period attributed to the activity of supernatural powers all 
that they were unable to explain, Faust was proclaimed a collaborator of the devil, with 
whom his identity has to this day been merged in the mind of the mob and in fairy-tales. 
Hans Würst signifies in popular German theatres just what Harlequin is to the Italians. 


29. Coffee was much less common and far more expensive than tea, the price of which had 
rapidly declined by the end of the eighteenth century. As coffee is clearly a luxury article, the 
reference here to tea discreetly marks out the quality of the inn. 

30. The reference to Faust in unlikely to be to Goethe's great setting since the first frag- 
ment only appeared in 1790, and more likely refers generically to any of the numerous set- 
tings of the legend that appeared in print and on the stage. Hanswürst was a generic name in 
the eighteenth century for a comic character or clown in plays. Gottsched led a polemical 
campaign against such comedy, which he denounced as vulgar and obscene. 
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LIEUTENANT: Are there few idiots in Tilsit? 

LISA: Did Mr Mayor and his female companion deign to join you there? 

LIEUTENANT: Do you think he was one of the last? The fat-bellied 
idiot yawned, and his arrogant consort wiped her eyes with a handkerchief 
all the time as though tobacco had got into them, and nudged him in the 
side so that he wouldn't fall asleep and snore. 

LISA: What a clown! 

LIEUTENANT (Sitting down and laying his hat on the table next to the teapot): 
Um Vergebung, mein Herr! Excuse me, sir! I’m tired, Lisa. Give me a mug of 
beer, do you hear. 

LISA: Right away, Lieutenant. 

LIEUTENANT (7o the servant just entering): Caspar! Fill me a pipe! 
(Turning to the French woman) Dare I ask, with respect, whether you enjoy 
tobacco? 

FRENCHWOMAN: Monsieur! Qu'est-ce qu'il demande, Mr Nicolas? (This is 
how she addresses me). 

I: S'il peut fumer. Smoke, smoke, Lieutenant (/ answer for her). 

FRENCHWOMAN: Dites qu'out. 

LIEUTENANT: Ah, Madam doesn't speak German. I’m sorry, tho- 
roughly sorry, Madam. Where are you travelling from, if I might ask, sir? 

I: From Petersburg, Lieutenant. 

LIEUTENANT: I'm glad, I’m glad, sir. Any news about the Swedes, 
about the Turks? 

I: Same old story, Lieutenant: the one and the others are fleeing the Rus- 
slans. 

LIEUTENANT: The devil take me! The Russians stand firm. I'll tell you 
honestly, dear sir, that if my king hadn't dissuaded me, by now I would have 
been not the lowest staff officer in the Russian service. I’ve got friends 
everywhere. For instance, my nephew is serving as the senior adjutant to 
Prince Potemkin. He writes to me about everything. Wait a bit — PI show 
you his letter. The devil take me! I left it at home. He was describing the 
siege of Ochakov to me.?! Fifteen thousand were killed on the spot, fifteen 
thousand, sir! 

I: That's not true, Lieutenant. 

LIEUTENANT: Not true? (With a laugh) You were there yourself, of 
course? 

I: Although I wasn't there, nevertheless I know that about 8000 Turks 
and 1500 Russians were killed. 

LIEUTENANT: Oh! Pm not fond of wrangling, my good sir; but I know 
what I know. (Starting on the tankard that had been brought to him in the meanwhile) 
Do you understand, sir? 


31. Ochakov, a fortress city initially under Turkish control in the Crimea, was successfully 
laid under siege by Marshal Minikh in 1737. The fortress was returned to the Turks, but in 
1788 was attacked afresh by Prince Potemkin and General Suvorov. 
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I: As you please, Lieutenant. 

LIEUTENANT: Your health, sir! Your health, Madam! (7o the Italian) 
Your health! This beer is excellent, Lisa. Listen, good sir! Why do you call 
me Lieutenant — why? 

I: Because the innkeeper calls you that. 

LIEUTENANT: Say that it’s because I (putting on his hat) bowed to my 
king — and took early retirement. Otherwise you would now be saying to 
me (lifting his hat) ‘Greetings, Major! (Downing the tankard) Do you under- 
stand? The devil take me if I didn’t fall head over heels in love with my 
Aniuta! In truth, she was like a rosy little dumpling. Even now she isn’t 
thin, dear sir, despite having borne me four children already. Lisa! Say, 
what’s my Aniuta like? 

LISA: Well, Mr Lieutenant! As if you didn’t know it yourself! — Why say 
that she’s comely! FII tell you a laugh, Mr Lieutenant. That time in Holy 
Week when you were driving through the city in the evening, a young man 
from Königsberg was spending the night at my place — to tell you the truth, 
he was a good man, and he paid me squarely for every little thing. He didn't 
ask for a lot to eat — 

LIEUTENANT: Well, where's the joke then, Lisa? 

LISA. Well, this good gentleman was standing on the porch and spotted 
Mrs Lieutenant, who was sitting in a carriage, on the right — isn't that right, 
Mr Lieutenant? 

LIEUTENANT: Well, what did he say? 

LISA: ‘Now, that's a wench!, he said. Ha, ha, ha! 

LIEUTENANT: Clearly he wasn't stupid — ha, ha, ha! 

I: And so it was love that compelled you to take early retirement, Lieu- 
tenant? 

LIEUTENANT: Accursed love, sir. Caspar, a pipe! It’s true I was hoping 
fora good dowry. I was told that old von T *** had mountains of gold. She was 
a good maid, I thought: let’s get hitched! The old man was happy to give me 
his daughter; only upon no account did she want to marry someone in the 
service. ‘Miss Aniuta!’, I said. ‘I love you like my own soul; only I love the 
king’s service too.’ Tears welled up in her little eyes. I put my foot down and 
— took retirement. And how it all ended up! The next day, after the marriage, 
my dear father-in-law rewarded me with three hundred thalers instead of 
mountains of gold. Some dowry for you! There was nothing to be done, sir: I 
had a word or two with him and then concluded eternal peace with him over a 
bottle of old Rhine wine. In all honesty, the old man had a good heart — may 
his soul rest in peace! We lived amicably. He died in my arms, and left us his 
ancestral home as an inheritance. 

But let us interrupt this conversation, which has already taken up more 
than two pages, and begins to weary my silver pen.* ‘The garrulous lieu- 
tenant spun a long yarn three times over until ten o’clock; out of pity for 


* I took down all my observations on the road with a silver quill. 
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Gabriel’s horses, I shall not take it with me. By the way, when he heard that 
I was to travel from Königsberg in a common post carriage, he advised me, 
1. to reserve a seat in the middle ofthe vehicle; and 2. if there were any 
women there, to treat them to tea and coffee for the length of the journey. 
In the end, he wished me a useful trip, like the well-known Baron Trenck, ?? 
with whom he is apparently very friendly. The lieutenant put his pipe in his 
shoe, got on his horse and as he galloped away at top speed shouted to me: 
‘Good journey, dear sir!’ 

What things one will write in moments of insomnia! Farewell until 
Konigsberg! 


8. Kónigsberg, June 19, 1789 


I arrived here yesterday at seven in the morning, good friends, and am 
staying with my fellow traveller at Schenk’s Inn. 

Königsberg, the capital of Prussia, is one of the largest cities in Europe, 
covering a radius ofabout 15 versts.? At one time it was among the celebra- 
ted Hanseatic cities; even now its commerce is fairly significant. The Pregel 
river on which it stands is no more than 150 or 160 feet wide; yet itis so deep 
that large merchant vessels are able to sail along it. There are about 4000 
dwellings, but 40,000 inhabitants, which is small given the size of the city; 
at the moment, however, it seems rather populous owing to the crowd of folk 
that have gathered here for the fair which began yesterday. I have seen 
plenty of elegant mansions, but none so large as in Moscow or Petersburg 
although, generally speaking, Kónigsberg is almost better buiit than 
Moscow. 

The local regiment is so large that uniforms are to be seen everywhere. I 
will not say that Prussian soldiers are better outfitted than our own; in par- 
ticular, I do not like their two-cornered hats. The officers, however, are well 
turned out, but their pay — including that of captains — is rather less than 
ours. I had understood that officers in Prussian service were not young, 
unlike our own; however, I have already seen at least ten fifteen-year-olds. 
Their coats are navy, blue and green with red, white and orange lapels. 

Yesterday I dined at the common table. There were about thirty of us, 
including old majors, fat captains, pompous lieutenants, clean-shaven sub- 
lieutenants and orderlies. The subject of the loud conversations was the 


32. Friedrich, Baron Trenck (1726-1794) was celebrated for his adventures and indomi- 
table courage as well as a vast learning (which at the age of thirteen earned him a royal 
audience with Frederick IT) that earned him the acquaintance of Voltaire, Maupertuis and 
others. He pursued a life as a courtier and soldier at the Prussian court until a falling-out with 
the king led him to seek service under the empress Elizabeth in Russia; his life as a political] 
intriguer and mercenary was the subject of his sensational Memoires (1786). He was arrested 
as an agent in Paris in 1793 and sent to the guillotine. 

33. From 1525 the seat of the Prussian princes, and from the founding of the university in 
1544 an important cultural centre. Capital of Prussia from 1701. 
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recent review. The officers’ jokes resounded on all sides. For example: ‘Why, 
Mr Rittmeister, are your windows closed now and during the daytime? You 
are hardly busy writing? Ha! ha! ha!’ — ‘What a man von Krebs is! He 
knows all my business!’ — etc., etc. However, they are courteous. No 
sooner had our Frenchwoman made an appearance than they all stood up, 
and she was served with great assiduity at meal-time. All the same, I was 
pleased on the other occasions to sup alone in my room, having opened the 
windows to the garden, where the aromatic vapours of the damp grass 
infused my German soup. 

Yesterday too, after dinner, I visited the great Kant,* the deep-thinking, 
precise metaphysician who rejects both Malebranche and Leibniz, Hume 
and Bonnet? — Kant whom the Jewish Socrates, the late Mendelssohn, 
called none other than der alles zermalmende Kant, i.e., ‘the all-destroying 
Kant’. I had no letters of introduction to present him, but the spirit of the 
city impelled me and the doors to his study were opened to me. I was 
greeted by a slight, thin, little old man, immaculately white and gentle. 
My first words were: ‘I am a Russian nobleman, I love great men and wish 
to convey my respects to Kant.’ He immediately asked me to sit down and 
said: 'I have written the sort of things that cannot please everyone; few like 
metaphysical niceties? We chatted about various things for half an hour: 
about travels, China, the opening of new lands. His historical and geogra- 
phical knowledge were cause for amazement as they could seemingly fill an 
entire store of human memory; but this for him was, as the Germans say, a 
side-matter. Not without making a leap, I subsequently turned the conver- 
sation to nature and the morality of man; and this is what I was able to 
preserve in my memory from his reflections: 


34. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) was elected to membership of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences in 1794. There is little evidence for Kant’s direct influence on Russian thinkers of 
the period, but his pervasive importance among the thinkers in whom Karamzin takes an 
interest, such as Herder and Lenz, provided a mediated influence. 

35. Nicholas Malebranche (1638-1715), a follower of Descartes, differed from Cartesians 
with respect to the relation between mind and body and the nature of our knowledge of the 
world. His philosophical work attempted to surmount a gap between reason, Cartesianism 
and faith by showing that the rational existence of the world was a path to divine wisdom 
hence his famous slogan, *we see all things in the mind of God; emphasising the active role of 
God in the world. Kant specifically rejected the solutions that both Malebranche and 
Leibniz had offered to the epistemological problem concerning how the understanding 
arrives at a priori concepts, and also refuted certain of their metaphysical conclusions. Leib- 
niz's doctrine of pre-established harmony was seen as a rival account to Malebranche's view 
of the mind — body relation. 

36. There is as yet no definitive assessment of the impact of David Hume (1711-1776), the 
Scottish philosopher and historian, on eighteenth-century Russian thought and on Karam- 
zin in particular; there were scarcely any translations of Hume into Russian, though it is 
known that he was read in French. There is little to suggest that the Enquiry concerning human 
understanding (1748) was known first hand; his writings on religion, ethics and epistemology 
were mediated through secondary sources such as Diderot and other Encyclopedists. It is 
likely that Karamzin's hostility to Hume as a historian (as expressed in Letter 141) was 
roused by the anti-religious character of the History of England (1752-1756), in which Hume 
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‘Activity is our definition. Man can never be completely satisfied with that 
whichis possessedandalwaysstrivestoacquire. Death overtakes us on the path 
to something that we still wish to possess. Even if you were to grant man 
everything he wishes, all the same, at that very moment he will feel that that 
"everything" is not “everything”. Inso far as we do not discern the goal or end 
of our striving in this life, we propose a future one where this knot must be 
untied. This thought is all the more pleasant for man in that here we have no 
proportion between joys and woes, pleasures and suffering. I take comfort in 
the fact that Iam already sixty and the end of my life will come soon, since Tam 
hoping to enter a new and better life. When I reflect on those pleasures that I 
had in this life I now feel no pleasure. But when I contemplate those moments 
where I acted according to the moral law that is engraved in my heart, I 
rejoice. I am speaking about the moral law: let us call it conscience, the sense 
of good and evil — butitexists. Forinstance, I tell a lie; nobody knows about my 
falsehood, but I feel shame. Probability is not obviousness when we speak 
about a future life; however, when we have considered everything, reason 
commands us to believe in it. For that matter, what would become of us if we 
could see it with our own eyes, as it were? If that life appealed to us greatly we 
would no longer be able to take an interest in the present life and would bein a 
state of ceaseless longing; but in the opposite case we would be deprived of the 
consolation of telling ourselves * Perhaps it will be better there!” during bitter 
moments in this life. But concerning our definition, the future life etc., we pre- 
suppose the existence ofan Eternal Creative Reason, which is everything for 
every thing and creates all good. What? How?... Even here the wisest man will 
admit his ignorance. Here reason extinguishes its lamp, and we remain in 
darkness; only fantasy can travel in this darkness and create phantoms.’ — 
Venerable man! Forgive me truly if I have distorted your thoughts in these 
lines. 

He knows Lavater? and has corresponded with him. ‘Lavater is tho- 
roughly amiable in the goodness of his heart, but because he has an excessi- 
vely lively imagination, he is often blinded by fantasies, believes in 


stated that the worst crimes of humanity were justified by religious arguments; it is also pos- 
sible that Hume’s approach to causality, which inserted individual episodes into their social 
and national context, did not appeal to Karamzin as a historiographical model since his own 
historical work would be marked by its emphasis on psychology as the key dynamic in the 
behavioural patterns of princes and kings. For Bonnet’s influence see Letter 81. 

37. Johann Caspar Lavater (1741-1801), Swiss clergyman and author, famed for his theory 
of the science of physiognomy, that is, the pseudo-scientific analysis of the human face, and 
all the feelings it is capable of expressing set out in his PAysiognomische Fragmente zur Beförderung 
der Menschenkenntis und Menschenliebe (1775-1778). Translated into English as Essays on physio- 
gnomy; for the promotion of the knowledge and the love of mankind in 1789, this edition featured 
superb engraved illustrations by Fuseli, Blake and others. There are numerous portraits of 
famous writers, artists, musicians, scientists and famous contemporaries, including Goethe, 
Samuel Johnson, Locke, Newton, Rousseau and J. S. Bach. Lavater’s other writings include a 
profession of his religious faith, Aussichten in die Ewigkeit (1768), and a pietistic autobiography, 
Geheimes Tagebuch von einem Beobachter seiner selbst (1771). 
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Magnetism, etc. 38 We touched on his detractors. ‘When you meet them; he 
said, ‘you'll say that they're all good people.’ 

He wrote down for me the titles of two works that I have not read: Kritik 
der praktischen Vernunft and Metaphysik der Sitten — and I shall preserve this slip 
of paper as a sacred memento. 39 

He entered my name in his notebook and expressed a wish that all my 
doubts had been dissolved. We then parted. 

So here you have, my friends, a brief description of what was for me a 
thoroughly intriguing conversation that lasted for about three hours. Kant 
speaks rapidly, very quietly and not clearly; as a result, I need to mobilise 
all my auditory nerves to listen. His house is small and inside there are few 
furnishings. Everything is simple, except... his metaphysics. 


The local cathedral is enormous. I examined with great interest the ancient 
weaponry, armour and spiked helmet of the noblest of the Brandenburg 
margraves, the bravest knight of his time. Where are you, I thought, 
where are you, dark ages, ages of barbarism and heroism? Your pale 
shadows unnerve the timid enlightenment of our days. Only the sons of in- 
spiration dare to summon them from the abyss ofthe past, like Ulysses as he 
called the shades of his friends from the gloomy abode of death, in order to 
preserve in their gloomy songs a memory of the miraculous transformation 
of nations. My reverie lasted about an hour as I leant on a column. On the 
wall 1s depicted the pregnant wife of the margrave who, oblivious to her 
condition, throws herself on her knees and with heartfelt determination 
beseeches heaven to preserve the life of her hero who is off to vanquish his 
enemies. What a pity that art in this instance is not adequate to the touch- 
ing quality of the subject. The same scene contains numerous coloured 
banners, the margrave's trophies. 

A French hired servant, who served me as a guide, assured me that from 
this place there is an underground passage out of the city to the old church 
about two miles away. He showed me a little door and a staircase that leads 
underground. Whether this is true or not I do not know, but I do know that 


38. Karamzin has in mind the theories of Franz Mesmer (1734-1815), the Austrian mystic, 
who believed that ‘animal magnetism’ permeated the universe, being present in the bodies of 
people as an invisible fluid that could be mastered and used to influence the health. In 1778 
Mesmer settled in Paris, where he enjoyed a cult status until a government commission 
(which included Benjamin Franklin) cast doubt on the scientific reality of magnetism. His 
popularity quickly faded, but the phenomenon left numerous literary traces. 

39. Die Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, the most important work for Kant's views on his 
ethical doctrine, dates to 1788. Die Metaphysik der Sitten was published in 1797. 

40. Possibly Frederick VI, who was invested with the margravate of Brandenburg (which 
also gave him the title Elector) in 1415. Another possibility is Albert the Bear, founder of the 
Ascanian dynasty, who took the title of margrave of Brandenburg in 1157. The margravate 
passed to the Hohenzollerns in 1417. 
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in the Middle Ages such passages were excavated in order to save riches and 


lives trom the hands of a conqueror. 
x 


Yesterday evening I said goodbye to my comrade, Mr F***, whose kind- 
ness I shall never forget. I cannot speak for him, but I was sad to part. He 
and the Frenchwoman have gone to Berlin where I shall, perhaps, see him 
again. 

I have just been to our Consul, Mr I***, who received me kindly. He told 
me a lot about one thing and another, which I enjoyed hearing; and 
although he has lived in a German city for a long time and speaks tho- 
roughly good German, none the less he has not become at all Germanised 
and has preserved his Russian character intact. He handed me a letter for 
the Postmaster, in which he requested that I be given the best seat in the post 
coach. 

Yesterday fate brought me the acquaintance of a young Frenchman who 
calls himself an experienced dentist. Having heard that foreigners had 
arrived at Schenk’s Inn — he was told they were French — he turned up at 
Mr F***’s full of compliments. I happened to be there, which is how we 
met. ‘In Paris there are equals in my art, he said. ‘For that reason I had no 
wish to remain there and I travelled to Berlin to treat and clean German 
teeth; but as I found them to be a lot of misers I left Berlin. Now I'm going 
to Warsaw. Polish gentlemen, it is rumoured, are able to appreciate quali- 
ties and talents: we shall try, we shall repair, we shall clean! From there I'll 
travel to Moscow — to your homeland, good sir, where of course I'll find 
more intelligent people than anywhere else. Just now when I was polishing 
off my dinner, he came to see me, papers in hand. He said that as he was an 
astute judge of people from the first glance, and as he had complete confi- 
dence in me, he would begin to read to me... a treatise on toothache. 

Meanwhile, as he was reading, the hired servant came to tell me that a 
Russian messenger, a captain of the Guards, was staying in another inn 
around the courtyard. ‘Allons le voir”, said the Frenchman, tucking his trea- 
tise into his pocket. We went together, whereupon instead of a captain I 
found Mr ****. a cavalry sergeant major, a young charming man who is 
on his way to Copenhagen. This was his first time in service as a courier, 
and he knows no German, which astonished the German officers who 
were standing around him beside the inn: it is certainly not at all easy to 
travel around foreign countries if you know only French, which is not 
spoken by all. While we were chatting, one of the men who was standing 
about received a letter from Berlin informing him that a post coach had 
been attacked near the capital; the driver had been stabbed to death and 
several thousand thalers had been taken. Unpleasant tidings for all those 
headed in that direction! I wished my compatriot a good journey. 
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In the old fortress, or perhaps palace, which is built on a promontory, visi- 
tors are shown the arsenal and the library, in which you will find several 
folios and quartos chained in silver. In the same place there is also the so- 
called Muscovite Hall, 166 paces long and 30 wide, in which the roof was 
erected without pillars and where an octagonal table worth 40,000 thalers 
is on display. I could not find out why it is called the Muscovite room. One 
person told me that it was probably because Russian prisoners of war had 
been kept here, but this is not very likely. 

There are outstanding gardens here where one can stroll about delight- 
fully. Spaces for popular entertainment are absolutely essential in large 
cities. The craftsman, artist, and scholar relax in the open air after the end 
of their work without any need to leave the city. Furthermore, the exhala- 
tions of the gardens refresh and purify the air, which in large cities is always 
full of foul particles. 

The fair is getting under way. All are dressed in their Sunday best, and 
one crowd after another meet up on the streets. Guests are received on the 
porch where tea and coffee are offered. 

I have already despatched my suitcase to the post office. Those who are 
travelling in a public carriage are allowed 60 pounds free, and I have less. 

Adieu! Gabriel, my countryman, who — to use his words — has yet to find 
anything to do, has come to say that the carriage will soon be ready. 

I love you, dear friends, as before, but our separation is not quite so 
painful for me now. I am beginning to enjoy the journey. Sometimes, when 
thinking of you, I shall sigh; but a light wind stirs up the water without dis- 
turbing its clarity. Such is the human heart, and at this moment I thank Fate 
that this is the way it is. Keep well, my friends, and have no worries on my 
account. I hope I shall receive a letter from you in Berlin. 


9. Marienburg, 21 June, night. 


The Prussian postal carriage, as it is called, bears no resemblance at all toa 
coach. It is nothing more than a long covered carriage with two benches 
that are without straps or springs. I chose my seat on the front bench. I 
had two companions, the captain and the lieutenant who sat behind on 
their cases. I thought that my seat was better, but what ensued showed 
that they had made the better choice. The captain’s servant and his so- 
called fencing master, or ‘conductor, sat in our carriage on the second 
bench. The sad thoughts which filled my head at the sight of our Gothic 
vehicle were soon dispersed. Throughout the city I saw a pleasant picture 
of a holiday with people making merry everywhere. The officers were very 
courteous and the conversation that started up among us was diverting. We 
spoke about the Turkish and Swedish war," and the captain out of good- 


41. When Charles XII of Sweden took refuge in Turkey after his defeat by Russia at 
Poltava (1709), he initiated the first in a series of conflicts between Turkey and Sweden, and 
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heartedness praised the bravery of our soldiers, who were in his estimation 
no worse than the Prussians. He recounted anecdotes from the last war 
which were all to the honour of the Prussian warriors. He was very keen 
that the king become bored with the peace. ‘It is time to have a fight, he 
said, ‘our soldiers have worn out their sides lying down; we need exercise, 
exercise My peace-loving heart was wounded. I armed myself against war 
with all my rhetorical powers and represented its horrors: the moaning and 
cries of the unfortunate victims, the bloody river of those carried off into the 
next world; the devastation of the land, the anguish offathers and mothers, 
wives and children, friends and relations; the orphaning of the Muses who 
hide away in the gloom like the poor robins and tits that hide during a 
storm, etc. The pitiless captain laughed and shouted: *We need exercise, 
exercise" Finally, I concluded that I had undertaken the work of the 
Danaids;? I kept silent and turned all my attention to the pleasant surroun- 
dings of the road. Our postillion showed no mercy to the horses, and before 
we realised it we had reached the changing post, where we had just enough 
time to dine quickly. 

It was a pleasant night. I fell asleep several times, but not for long and I 
sensed the advantage that my companions had: they were able to lie down 
on their suitcases, whereas I had to slumber in a sitting position. At dawn 
we arrived at another station. After the restless night the captain and I 
drank about five cups of coffee in order to invigorate ourselves — they cer- 
tainly enlivened me. 

The places that passed by were unpleasant, the road narrow. Heiligen- 
beil, a small hamlet seven miles from Kônigsberg, conjured thoughts of 
pagan times. Once a mighty oak rose up here, a silent witness of the birth 
and death of many ages: the oak was holy for the ancient dwellers of this 
land. Under its gloomy shade they worshipped the idol Kukhro, bore him 
sacrifices and praised him in their wild hymns. The eternal flickering of this 
natural shrine and the noise of the leaves filled hearts with an awe in which 
the pagan priests cloaked their worship of the god. Thus did the Druids 
conceal their rites in the thickness of the forests; thus did the voice of the 
Greek oracles emerge from the depth of darkness! In the thirteenth 
century, having vanquished Prussia by the sword, the German knights 
destroyed the altars of paganism and on their ruins erected a temple of 


then between Turkey as France's ally and Russia over the question of the Polish succession in 
the 1730s. Once Russia became the dominant power in the region, tension and conflict with 
Turkey persisted until Russia annexed the Crimea and Kuban and Turkey capitulated to the 
terms of the treaty of Kainarji, sealing Catherine II’s triumph in the region. The reference 
here is to the so-called Second Turkish War that broke out in 1788, in which Russia was pitted 
against Sweden and Turkey (with Prussia as ah ally), culminating in Potemkin's victory in 
1789. 

42. The fifty daughters of mythical king Danaus, who each murdered their husbands on 
their wedding nights (with the exception of Hypermnestra, who spared her husband Lynceus 
out of love). For this crime they were condemned to pour water into a leaking vessel forever 
in Tartarus. 
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Christianity. The proud oak, the revered elder in the kingdom of plants, the 
bulwark against storms and hurricanes, fell under the destructive hand of 
the victors who destroyed all the monuments of idol-worship. Innocent 
sacrifice! According to a superstitious legend, for a long time it was not pos- 
sible to cut down the oak, for all the axes were deflected from its thick bark 
as though from a hard diamond; finally an axe was sought out that was able 
to destroy the spell and separate the trunk from the root. In memory of this 
victorious axe the place was called Heiligenbeil, i.e., ‘the axe of the saints’. At 
present this ‘axe of saints’ is famous for its excellent beer and white bread. 

Braunsberg,? where we dined and for a third time changed horses, is a 
fairly populous town. 

As we were driving thorough one small place the captain told me that 
Copernicus had lived and died here.** ‘So is this Frauenberg? ‘Precisely.’ 

How annoyed I was at not being able to see the rooms in which this cele- 
brated mathematician and astronomer lived, and where, according to his 
observations and calculations, he defined the movement of the earth 
around its axis and the sun — the very earth which, in the opinion of his 
predecessors, had stood fixed at the centre of the planets! Afterward, 
Tycho Brahe had wished and tried to stop it moving, but in vain. So it 
was that the ideas of the Pythagoreans, at which the Greeks laughed, trust- 
ing their senses more than they did a philosopher, were revived in the 
system of Nicholas Copernicus! This astronomer was more fortunate than 
Galileo: notwithstanding the wide dominion of superstition, it did not force 
him to abjure the teaching of truth. Copernicus died peacefully in his quiet 
dwelling, but Tycho Brahe had to leave his philosophical castle and home- 
land. The sciences, like religion, have their martyrs. 

Just before evening we arrived in Elbing,*? a small commercial city, very 
handsomely built, where two or three regiments are stationed. The car- 
riage had to spend more than an hour here. We went to an inn where 
everything was perfectly clean, apart from the innkeeper and the guests — 
since leaving Königsberg I have yet to see a respectably dressed person. 


43. East Prussian town on the Pasarg river, 62 km south of Kónigsberg on the Baltic coast; 
the city was founded by the Teutonic Order in 1255, passing into Polish sovereignty from the 
fifteenth century until its incorporation into Prussia in 1773. 

44. Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543) settled in Frauenburg after his return from Italy in 
1503. He died there on 24 May 1543. 

45. Danish astronomer and one of the great astronomers of the Renaissance; he studied at 
Leipzig, Rostock and Augsburg. In Tycho’s system the immobility of the earth was main- 
tained from the Ptolemaic system, but the other planets were seen to revolve around the 
sun, as in the Copernican system; this was an attempt to find a middle ground between the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, but it failed to convert Galileo from the Copernican 
system. 

46. A commercial port south of Braunsberg founded in the thirteenth century, Elbing 
prospered as a leading city in the Hanseatic League at the expense of Danzig; much of the 
old town dates from this period. The city came under Prussian sovereignty in 1772, after 
being contested during the Thirty Years’ War. 
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Marienburg, 21 June 1789 LETTER 9 
Two men were playing billiards: one, somewhat older than forty, was in a 
green coat, disgusting waistcoat and filthy wig; the other, young, man was 
in a motley corn-coloured coat. The former played very badly and was 
angry with himself at every stroke, while the latter, being keen to make 
fun of him, laughed aloud heartily at every blunder, while glancing at us 
and the mirror as he continually adjusted his thick, stained neck-tie. One 
caricature after another entered the inn, and each caricature demanded 
wine and a pipe. I found it very tedious; moreover, I felt a strong distur- 
bance of the blood owing to the coffec and jerky motion of the postal car- 
riage. 

We took our seats and found by the carriage a young officer and old 
woman who introduced themselves and announced that, with our leave, 
they were travelling with us. Hence it became somewhat crowded for us. 
My officers were pleased to meet a comrade with whom they could chat 
about the last review. When she heard I was a Russian, the woman, a 
native of Swedish Pomerania, raised her hands to the sky and cried out: 
‘Ah, villain! You're destroying our poor king" " The officers laughed, and 
I laughed too, although not entirely with an easy heart. 

Meanwhile, a beautiful evening disposed my soul to pleasant impres- 
sions. On both sides of the road there stretched rich meadows; the air was 
fresh and pure; the numerous herds celebrated the sunset with their bleating 
and lowing. The peasant girls were milking the cows, breathing in the 
healthful steam of the milk, which constitutes the wealth of all the local vil- 
lages. Unless I am mistaken, the inhabitants belong to the sect of Anabap- 
tists. They are extolled for their morals, peacefulness and integrity. They 
will do no violence to their neighbour: human blood, they say, would cry 
out to heaven. The quiet of the coming night closed my eyes. 

We are now in Marienburg, where I have had the chance to write so many 
pages. This city is noteworthy only because its fortress was once the seat of 
the Grand Masters of the Teutonic Order.*® Here we have been unburdened 
of my non-acquaintance, the old woman; but her place will be taken by a 
tall officer who is now sitting next to me waiting for the postal collection. 
Dawn has broken. Farewell. I hope to add something from Danzig. 


47. The north-western part of Pomerania had been under Swedish control since the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

48. The Teutonic Knights, a crusading monastic order, played an important role in 
Eastern Europe in the later Middle Ages. The order originated in 1189 as a confrater nity of 
German merchants from Bremen and Lübeck who nursed sick crusaders during the siege of 
Acre in the Third Crusade; over time the Knights became a political power, taking Danzig in 
1308 and other lands that formed a link with their lands on the Oder river. Mar ienburg 
became the seat of the Teutonic Grand Master Siegfried von Feuchtwangen, who moved 
from Venice in order to escape persecution by Philip IV. Grand Masters thereafter were 
effective rulers of Prussia. In Marienburg the Grand Master resided in a great brick 
mansion in the Gothic style. 
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LETTER 10 Danzig, 22 fune 1789 


10. Danzig, 22 June, 1789 


After driving through the suburb of Danzig we stopped in a little Prussian 
spot called Stolzenberg which is situated on a high mountain of the same 
name. Danzig lay at our feet as though on a platter; it was possible to 
count its roofs. Such a beautifully designed town, the sea, the port, ships in 
the harbour and other vessels dotting the immense, undulating space of 
waters — all these things together form such a picture, my dear friends, as 
I have never seen before in my life. I gazed at it for two hours in silence, in 
deep stillness, in a sweet self-oblivion. 

But the brilliance of the city has been dulled for some time. Trade, which 
prefers freedom, has become increasingly limited and is dwindling because 
of the inhibiting hand of a powerful man. As monks of the strictest Order 
who, when meeting in the depressing gloom of their abodes, utter in a dying 
voice cries of ‘Memento mori" instead of an ordinary greeting, similarly the 
citizens of this city call out to one another with an air of despondency: 
‘Danzig! Danzig! Where is your glory?’ The king of Prussia has imposed 
an extraordinary tax on all goods shipped from here by ocean, which lies 
five or six versts from Danzig. 

The Scots, who ship their herring here, enjoy in Danzig all the privileges 
of citizenship because a Scotsman called Douglas once performed an 
important service to the city — the residents with whom I spoke could not 
say precisely what Douglas’s service had been. Such a testimony of gratitude 
does honour to the entire city. 

Had I known that the postal coach would spend such a long time here, I 
would have had time to see several things worthy of note in Danzig. Now it 
is too late: they wish to harness the horses. Above all I wanted to see the 
famous Van Eyck painting in the main Lutheran church, which depicts 
the Last Judgement; ?? a French king — I do not know which one — offered 
100,000 guilders for it. I also wanted to see Professor Trendelenburg?" in 
order to thank him for the Greek grammar that he wrote, which I have 
used and plan to continue to use.* The largest building in the city is the 
City Hall. Generally all the houses have five floors. The outstanding clean- 
liness of the glass embellishes their look. 

Danzig has its own currency, which, however, does not circulate outside 
the city, and even within the city Prussian money is preferred.?! 


* The author then began learning the Greek language, but later no longer had the time to 
think about it. 


49. Van Eyck's triptych of the Last Judgment. 

50. Johann Georg Trendelenburg (1757-1825), author of Grammatica graeca, taught Greek 
and Oriental languages in Danzig. 

51. A great centre of Baltic trade, in 1754 Danzig had 77,000 inhabitants and was the most 
populous city in eastern Europe and one of the largest grain exporter in Europe. With the 
second partition of Poland of 1772 it was separated from Poland and left as a free territory 
until the third partition of Poland subjected it to Prussia. 
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Danzig, 22 June 1789 ; LETTER IO 

On the west side of Danzig stand three sandy mountains and their tops 
are much higher than the steeples of the city. One of these is Stotzenberg: if 
the city were under siege the enenty cannons could destroy the city from 
there. On one of these hills, called Hagelsberg, the castle of a robber who 
struck terror into the entire surrounding country was situated in former 
times. The grave of the Russians who were killed in 1734 when Count 
Minikh stormed the city can be seen.? The besieged knew which side the 
attack was from; for that reason the garrison and the residents turned all 
their strength in that direction and fought like the despairing. It is 
common knowledge that the city supported the side of Stanislas Lesz- 
czynski against Augustus III, for whom Russia entered into the fray. 
Danzig was subdued in the end. 

My officer fellow travellers wished to view the city fortifications, but the 
guards did not allow them and threatened to shoot. My friends laughed at 
their excessive strictness and retreated. The soldiers in the main are old and 
badly dressed. The magistrate usually gives the commander's position to 
some foreign general with a large salary. 


11. First stop after Danzig 


In Danzig we were joined by an officer, ayoung French merchant and a magis- 
trate. The fencing master hired an open coach there for them and for the cap- 
tain’s servant. The officer sat next to usin the wagon where there remained one 
place that the magistrate wished to occupy; but the Frenchman made a fuss on 
account of his seniority, and on learning that in fact he had been the earlier to 
sign up for the carriage, the fencing master settled the matter to the French- 
man’s advantage. The magistrate implored us to squeeze in and make room 
for him, arguing in a learned manner that he would find it boring with the 
fencing master and his servant. But, as the Germans say, he was preaching to 
deaf ears. The Frenchman, well dressed for travel, sat triumphantly on the 


52. For the French, the Eastern barrier of Sweden, Poland and Turkey was of considerable 
importance and constituted a persistent obstacle to rapprochement with Russia, nothing 
coming in the end of negotiations for a marriage between Elizabeth Petrovna and Louis 
XV, who married instead a daughter of Stanislaus Leszczynski. When Augustus II of 
Poland died in early 1733, personal as well as state interest persuaded Louis to support the 
candidature of Leszczynski who, having already sat on the throne of Poland as the client of 
the Swedish king from 1706 to 1709, was happy to climb on to it again as the client of his son- 
in-law the French king. Leszczynski was indeed crowned for a second time in September 1733 
after French diplomacy had stopped the advancement of the Russo-Austrian candidate Fre- 
derick Augustus, son of Augustus II. However a Russian army under the command of the 
Irish field marshal Count Lacy, assisted by the Scottish general Keith, invaded Poland 
almost immediately and King Stanislaus left Warsaw for Danzig; a sufficient number of 
Polish and Lithuanian nobles was then found to elect Frederick Augustus as Augustus IIT 
while Lacy laid siege to Danzig. A French fleet was sent to relieve Danzig and managed to 
land a small military force, but this was captured and the fleet was routed. Danzig fell the 
next year in 1734; Minikh, who had now assumed command of the Russian army, covering 
himself in glory while Leszczynski made an ignominious escape disguised as a peasant. 
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LETTER 12 Stolp, 24 June 1789 


bench between the two officers, regretting sarcastically that the drizzle would 
soak the poor magistrate. Our new fellow-traveller, the officer, who wanted a 
more spacious seat, looked daggers at him and began to push him. The French- 
manannounced very civilly thatit was getting a bitcramped for him.‘Somuch 
the worse for you, was the cross response of the officer who lit up his pipe and 
began to blow clouds of smoke under his nose and into his mouth. The French- 
man started sneezing, coughing and finally asked what the meaning of this 
was? “The meaning is that you should take yourself to the open carriage and 
the magistrate. ‘Dear sir", said the Frenchman with a proud look.‘ Dear sir", 
answered theofficergrumpily,'youare asked toleave usin peace.’ The French- 
man asserted with dignity his equal right tositinthe carriage, but the officer, a 
poor jurist, began to belch fire and ash at him, saying that “Vesuvius throws 
flames behind its smoke,’ That was only the start: he poked the handle of the 
sword into his side. The poor Frenchman, seeing that patience would not get 
him out of this, asked the officer in tears to leave him in peace until the next 
change of horses, when he promised to move his seat to the open wagon. My 
oldcompanions, having laughed their fill, feltsorry for the martyrand persua- 
ded their brother officers to be satisfied with a promise. And I too laughed. 
However, I felt genuinely sorry for the Frenchman even though he immedia- 
tely forgot everything and became jolly. 

The horses are now being changed and a light supper is being prepared. 
After leaving Danzig, I looked at the sea which was shining blue to our 
right. Nothing else of interest came into view apart from the spacious pro- 
menade of Danzig, where there were very few people owing to the extensive 
cloud-cover on all sides. A large road runs through the middle, and people 
take constitutionals in the alleys on either side. 

The officers had reached a near agreement about attacking the magistrate; 
but he showed such dexterity in repulsing the first sallies that they finally let 
him be. He is travelling to Italy to look at the antiquities. According to his 
own statement, he knows many eastern languages. He showed me a letter 
from Count ***, who sent him a copy of the Koran printed in Petersburg.” 
We get on more harmoniously with one another than with the officers. * 


12. Stolp,*! 24 June 


Travellers always inveigh against the rudeness of the Prussian coachmen. The 
present king has published a decree making it compulsory for all stationmas- 


* Afterwards I read about Master of Arts Ringe in the supplement to the Jena literary news. He 
was known in Germany for his learning. 


53. The reference points to a possible anachronism: the translation that Karamzin has in 
mind is most probably the Kniga Al -Koran aravlianina Magometa made from the French by 


M. I. Verevkin in 1790. 
54. Western Pomeranian town inland on an estuary from the Baltic, about 80 km south- 


west of Danzig. 
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Stolp, 24 June 1789 LETTER 12 
ters to show greater respect to through-travellers, and not to detain them for 
more thanan hour during the change ofhorses. The coach drivers are prohibi- 
ted from making unauthorised stopson the road. The insolence of the latter 
was unbearable: they would stop to drink beer at every roadside inn — the 
unfortunate travellers were forced either to put up with it or to entice them 
with money. The decree has had good results. However, compliance has not 
been shown in all respects: for instance, before we had gone even a mile on the 
way to Stolp, we were forced to wait an hour for the drivers while they calmly 
drank and ate in the inn despite protests from our side. When we arrived in the 
town, all my comrades put up a united front to the stationmaster and deman- 
ded that he punish them.‘ With a tongue-lashing?’ asked the stationmaster. — 
‘With a stick, answered the officers. — ‘I don’t have the right to strike them,’ 
‘Nonsense! Nonsense!’, said the captain, ‘perhaps I shall take care of them 
myself? With that he banged the floor with his cane in a furious manner. ‘Vio- 
lence! Violence", shouted the stationmaster: ‘they want to fight, to beat me!’ 
The captain immediately changed his tone and said quietly: ‘I don’t wish to 
fight, but l'llsaysomething about you to the Minister in Berlin’ He spoke and 
left the room, followed by the rest of us. The drivers, as though they were 
completely unaware of what happened, came and asked for money for wine. 
We chased them off. The door closed and then quietly began to open: all of us 
turned our eyes in that direction and saw the stationmaster’s head.‘What do 
you want?’ asked the captain sternly. At this the stationmaster insinuated his 
entire body into the hut, and began to pace about and bow to the captain, 
whom he called Mr Captain over and over, assuring him of his respect for 
him, saying that he knew the major of his regiment, knew his surname, and 
knew that the captain was in the right, and conferred on him complete power 
over the drivers who were going to take us from Stolp, etc. etc. The captain was 
mollified, smiled and answered everything with a ‘Good, good, Mr Station- 
master!’ The magistrate and J also smiled, but the officers muttered: ‘Idiot! 
Coward!’ 

I cannot tell you anything worthy of note except that in Lupov, the spot 
where we dined, there are nice trout and excellent gooseberry liqueur. If 
you are in Lupov some time, dear friends, remember that your friend 
dined there — remember and order yourselves trout and gooseberry liqueur. 

The officer who so tortured the Frenchman is staying behind; the latter 
will now sit with us. Adieu! 


13. Stargard,” 26 June 


About Stargard, where we stopped to sup, the only thing I can tell you is 
that it is a charming city, and that the local church of St Mary’s is supposed 
to be the tallest in Germany. 


55. Pomeranian city near Stettin that flourished in the Hanseatic League; its church and 
fortress date from the fourteenth century. 
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LETTER 13 Stargard, 26 fune 1789 


We drove through Kôslin and Kôrlin,% two little towns. In the first the 
large square with a statue of Friedrich Wilhelm strikes your gaze. ‘You 
deserve this honour! I thought as I read the inscription. I do not know 
whether the father or son can more fairly be called great, although every- 
body celebrates the son uncritically: for this one should examine only their 
deeds that were of benefit to the state, rather than their learning, their wit- 
ticisms or their authorship. Who attracted a large number of foreigners into 
his state? Who enriched it with manufacturers, factories, arts? Who settled 
Prussia? Who avoided war? Who rejected all extravagances so that his sub- 
jects felt no want in the essentials of life? Friedrich Wilhelm! But Kóslin will 
remain in my mind not only because of the monument; for there a most 
attractive landlady treated us to a good dinner. Ungrateful is the traveller 
who forgets such dinners, such good, tender innkeepers. I, at the very least, 
shall not forget you, pretty German girl. When I recall the statue of Fried- 
rich Wilhelm I shall recall your charming hospitality, your pleasant 
glances, your pleasant words!... 

‘Well, are we going to war, gentlemen officers?’ an elderly man, an inn- 
keeper in Kórlin, asked my companions. ‘I don't think so, answered the 
captain. ‘May God prevent it!’ said the innkeeper: ‘I fear the Russian Cos- 
sacks rather than the Austrian hussars. Oh, what a bunch!’ — ‘And how do 
you come to know them?’ asked the captain. ‘How? Haven't they already 
been in Kôrlin? Nothing escapes their lances. Besides, they have such terri- 
fying faces that my flesh creeps when I imagine them. ‘Well, there's a 
Russian Cossack, right there!’ said the captain, pointing at me. ‘Russian 
Cossack", shrieked the innkeeper, banging the back of his head against the 
wall. We all burst out laughing, but he groaned. ‘For that joke it will cost 
you more, gentlemen!’, he said and took the coffee-pot from the servant’s 
grasp. 

I saw one of the ancient fortresses of the robbers. It 1s located on a pro- 
montory and is surrounded on all sides by wide gullies which used to be 
filled with water. There, high up in the women's quarters, mother and 
daughter used to sit with their needlework, glancing through the window 
while their husband and father galloped across the forests and fields search- 
ing like a hungry lion for booty. ‘He’s coming! He's coming, they would cry 
as the drawbridge lowered with a rumble and rose again with a rumble, the 
robber finally safe in the embraces of his wife and daughter. The stolen 
riches were then laid out and the women would exclaim with joy. Then the 
unfortunate travellers who happened to fall into the hands of the villain 
that day were shut up in the dungeon, twenty-seven feet deep, where the 
air is thick and oppressive and hampers breathing, and where the rumble 
of chains was their first greeting. Occasionally a poor father would run to 
the broad moat and exclaim while looking at the lofty towers: “Release my 


56. Both towns, located in western Pomerania north of Stettin, were founded in the four- 
teenth century. Kôslin is closer to the Baltic, about 50 km south of Danzig. 
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son and take everything I have! An unhappy mother suffers night and day; 
a sad fiancée dissolves into tears by the hour. Give back a son to his mother 
and a bridegroom to his bride!’ ` 

Stop, imagination! I said to myself — and paid two farthings to the old 
lady and the disfigured lad who were showing me around the castle. It has 
stood empty for a long time and is beginning to crumble. 

Atthemomentthe table is being laid for us: it will be our farewell supper. All 
my fellow travellers apart from the captain are leaving for Stettin, whichis not 
on my itinerary: we shall probably never see one another again. To be honest, 
this idea does not make me unduly sad. I would not be thankful to fate if were 
compelled to live forever with such people: the only things we could talk about 
were reviews, marches and the like. Their very language is strange. For even 
though they have no French, in their conversation they use lots of French 
words that are pronounced idiosyncratically: for example, ‘Da ist keine Preci- 
pice, ‘Ich habe eine Ture gemacht’, ‘Ich schanschire es’, etc. 

Yet another young man has joined us: the postmaster’s son, who is on his 
way to study at university. When he overheard the officers call me ‘doctor’ 
in jest, he took it into his head to demonstrate his learning and asked 
whether, in my opinion, it is possible to translate into German the Latin 
word ratio? He then began to speak about the spirit of languages, etc. You 
have to understand that the magistrate had already gone, otherwise he 
would not have allowed him to talk so much. The officers took no liking to 
the postmaster’s learned son and tried to dupe him. When he arrived here, 
he took some extremely large spurs out of his pocket and laid them on the 
table. The officers found it odd that a person who was travelling to study at 
a university should be carrying this sort of thing rather than books in his 
pocket, and started to laugh. The Frenchman jumped up with his lorgnette, 
and started to examine the spurs very attentively. Their laughter increased. 
"What do you find in them?’ asked the captain. ‘Familiar features, answered 
the Frenchman importantly. ‘I thought that Pd seen them before; however, 
that’s not the case — I’ve only seen their image in the engravings in Don 
Quixote!’ At this the officers laughed with all their might, and the student 
got angry. When they had laughed their fill, the captain said to me: ‘If you 
should publish the journal of your travels some day, I ask you not to forget 
the spurs.’ ‘Don’t forget the spurs!’, cried all the officers. ‘I shall fulfil your 
request, was my answer. 

A word is in order about Prussian interrogations. At each town and 
village travellers are stopped as they enter and as they leave and asked who 
they are, where they are from and where they are going. Some in jest take 
funny names, and different ones — that is, they call themselves by one name 
when they come in, and another when they depart. As a result the reports to 
the supervisors are bizarre. One traveller is called Lucifer, another 


57. See below, p.106, n.163. 
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LETTER 14 Berlin, 30 June 1789 


Mammon; a third enters under the name of Abraham and leaves as Isaac. 
As I had no wish to jest, the officers asked me to feign sleep at these 
moments so that they could answer for me. At some points I was some sort 
of Barakomeneverus who was travelling from Mount Ararat; at other times 
I was Aristides in exile from Athens; at others Alcibiades travelling to 
Persia; at others Doctor Pangloss,?? and so on. 

The food has been served. Goodbye! 


14. Berlin, 30 June, 1789 


Yesterday, my friends, I arrived in Berlin. To my great pleasure, I have just 
now received the letter from you, which I had been awaiting impatiently. I 
was reassured and calmed by the news that you are well. But why are you 
sometimes sad? This was not part of our agreement. For ifin future you are 
going to be so unkind to yourselves and to your friend who, even at a dis- 
tance of several thousand versts, takes an interest in your momentary dis- 
pleasure, then in retaliation he will be sad all the time. 

I sent you my last letter from Stargard. We left there at midnight. Apart 
from the captain there were two new companions: an officer travelling into 
the empire? to select new recruits, and a merchant from Stargard. I sat in 
the rear of the carriage on my suitcase; I was able to extend my legs and to 
stretch out on the pillow. My back straightened out and the movement of 
my blood became more even. The shaking of the carriage was calming like 
a cradle — so that I considered myself the most blessed of men in the world, 
fell into a deep sleep and slept until the first change of horses, when I was 
roused to drink some coffee. 

We had driven within ten miles of Berlin when the captain left us. We 
parted as friends and I gave him my word that I would seek him out in 
Königsberg on the return journey through that city. “Indeed, we must see 
one another at least once more in this life; he said as he shook my hand. 
‘Come and call on me and tell me what you have seen in the world, All 
right, all right, captain, sir! In the meantime, keep well! And so we parted. 

During last night's journey, as we approached Berlin, I began to think 
about what I was going to do there and whom I was going to sce. At night 


58. Aristides, an Athenian statesman and soldier who was exiled in 482 BC as a result of a 
political rivalry, became a byword for honesty and patriotism. Alcibiades, general and sta- 
tesman of Periclean Athens, was implicated in a religious scandal and avoided trial in Athens 
by fleeing to Persia where he lobbied the Persian king to work for his repatriation. *Barako- 
meneverus’ may be the Barak of Judges v.1-31, who fights for the freedom of the Israelites but 
despite his victory is punished for disobeying God. The name seems to have been orientalised 
by Karamzin with the addition of a suffix (-omeneverus) but the mention of the biblical 
Mount Ararat, and the consistency of the pattern of success and failure with that of the two 
Greek generals, support the conjecture. 

59. Reductive spokesman for Leibnizian optimism in Voltaire's Candide. 

60. The Habsburg empire. 
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Berlin, 30 fune 1789 : LETTER 14 
all sorts of fancies of the imagination are livelier. I imagined so very clearly 
how dear A* came to greet me, pipe in hand, exclaiming: “Whom do I see? 
Brother Ramsey in Berlin?! that my arms reached out to embrace him. 
However, instead of my dearest friend who at this moment was so distant, 
I almost embraced the wet lady who was sitting next to me in the carriage. 
‘And how did a wet lady come to be with you?’ It happened like this: the sun 
was setting, it started to rain, and the evening had turned into deep night. 
Suddenly our carriage halted. The fencing master, who was sitting with us, 
leaned out and began to murmur with someone; then he turned to us and 
said: ‘Gentlemen! Can we seat a single respectable lady in the carriage, to 
ride with us to the next town, where she and her husband are walking to? 
The rain has soaked her through and she's afraid of falling ill’ ‘And is she 
pretty?’ asked the officer who was travelling into the empire. ‘It’s dark now, 
answered the fencing master. — ‘Let her sit down, said the officers. I said 
the same, as did the merchant. The woman got into the carriage, and was 
in truth so soaked that we recoiled from her as far as possible, dreading the 
water that streamed off her. The officer entered into a conversation with 
her and learned that she was the wife of a master tailor, and loved her 
husband, from whom she was never separated; that they had been to dine 
in the home of her uncle, a prosperous merchant who trades in foreign 
goods, and — not anticipating rain — had left on foot for home in order to 
enjoy the delights of the evening. She had borrowed from her uncle a book, 
The Life of Baron Trenck, in which the most amazing adventures are recoun- 
ted, all of them true; her uncle's daughter, who was already nineteen, had 
once not slept the whole night while she was reading this book and on 
another night had seen Trenck in chains in her dreams, and had cried out 
so loudly that her father had come to her room with a candle to see what 
had happened to her, and so on.?? So there you have the whole matter! 
"What if I do not find him in Berlin", I suddenly thought. At that very 
moment a coach appeared coming in our direction. I could hardly contain 
myself from crying out: ‘Stop!’ It must be him, I thought, it must be! 
Goodbye! Travel safely to our homeland, to our friends! You will see my 
dear ones; you will see them and tell them nothing about me! In the mean- 
time we had arrived at the station. I immediately went off to the station- 
master to ask who had been in the carriage that went through. ‘A Russian 


* Aleksei Mikhailovich Kutuzov, a kind and charming man, who died several years after this 
in Berlin where he was the victim of unfortunate circumstances. 


61. Karamzin's nickname in the Novikov circle was after Andrew Ramsey (1688-1743), a 
masonic reformer. 

62. Friedrich Trenck (1726-1794), son ofa Prussian general, served on the staff of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, but fell foul of him and lived as a mercenary in the pay of Russia and 
Austria until he was arrested on a visit to Prussia. He was incarcerated for ten years, and 
attempted to escape numerous times. On his release he pursued a career in business, 
moving to Paris in 1791; he was arrested as a spy and guillotined in 1794. His reputation, 
however, was made by his autobiography, Des Freiherrn von der Trenck merkwürdige Lebens- 
geschichle, 3 vols (1787). 
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— a merchant from Riga, he answered. I was ready to jump for joy on the 
spot, for it was not our A***, 

The beautiful avenue of chestnut trees begins at some distance from Berlin, 
and the road becomes better and more cheerful. [could not make a judgement 
on the appearance of Berlin, as the constant rain madeit hard to see ahead. We 
stopped at the gates. The sergeant stepped out of the guard-box and interroga- 
ted us: “Who are you? Where are you going? Why have you come to Berlin? 
Where are you going to live? Will you be here long? Where will you go from 
Berlin?’ Judge for yourselves the curiosity of the local government! Finally we 
drove into the streets of handsome Berlin, where I was hoping to rest in the 
embraces of a heartfelt affection, to tell a Russian about Russia and a friend 
about friends, to speak about our cheerful Moscow evenings and philosophi- 
calarguments!... But fate was laughing at me. 

Our carriage stopped at the post office. As soon as I arrived I immedia- 
tely inquired from the clerk where A*** lived. And then? Coldly, totally at 
odds with my eagerness, he replied: He's no longer here! ‘Not here?’ — ‘No, 
sir, he repeated and began to sort out letters. — ‘Where is he?’ — ‘In Frank- 
furt am Main. Pay a visit to the pastor; you will learn everything better 
there. I threw myself onto the chair, ready to weep; the clerk glanced at 
me with a smile. ‘Did you plan on finding him here?’ he asked. ‘Yes, dear 
sir, I did so plan. And with that I made to walk out. ‘Wait a minute; said 
the clerk, ‘I must inspect your suitcase. In effect, he was required to get 
several groschen off me. Imagine your friend as he walked along the streets 
of Berlin, plunged in the saddest thoughts, behind a veteran*? who carried 
my suitcase. Neither the enormous houses, nor the throng of people, nor the 
clatter of the carriages were able to take me out of my pensive melancholy. 
To myself I seemed a pitiful orphan, poor, unhappy — and all because A*** 
had not wanted to wait for me in Berlin. 

‘A pity, dear sir, a pity, said Mr Blum, theinnkeeperofthe King of England 
in Brüderstrasse, ‘a pity that I haven't got a room for you now: all the rooms in 
my house are taken. I suspect you’re aware that a guest, the king’s sister, is 
paying him a visit. There will be celebrations in Berlin and many people 
have come here for the period. Would you believe that Pve already refused 
ten people just now?’ — ‘Well, Mr Blum; — ‘You have come from Russia?’ — 
‘From Russia.’ And then — ‘Are your people still busy with war?’ — “Yes, Mr 
Blum, there’s a war on. Then all I can dois...’ — ‘Listen here: a room has just 
become free and you can have it. What’s going on with the Turks?’ — ‘Please 
have them show me the room, and we'll talk afterwards, if you don't mind, — 
‘Very good! Very good! Let's go! Let's go!’ He led me to a small attic room 


63. A conspicuous number of retired soldiers and veterans invalided out come across the 
traveller’s path, reinforcing the prominent opposition between images of progress and civili- 
sation on the one hand, and destruction and social decay on the other. For obvious reasons, 
with the letters from France the sense that Europe is a civilisation caught between opposing 
historical forces intensifies. 
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with a single window. ‘Well, isn’t this very nice and very clean?" — ‘Fm 
content, Mr Blum. At this point I was visited by a medical attendant and 
the barber. Mr Blum never left my side and talked incessantly, and finally 
decided to tell me what was going on in Russia. ‘Listen, Mr Blum, I said, ‘all 
this must have been written about from the first of April, in the New or Old 
Style? ‘Well, dear sir! — ‘It’s às you wish, I answered — and took my walking 
stick and walked out of the courtyard. 

Manis born for society and friendship. My heart sensed this truth acutely 
as I walked to D***, wishing to find in him at least a part of the excellent 
qualities of our A*, wishing to like him and to speak to him with all the 
friendly sincerity that is natural to my heart! — I thank heaven! I found 
what I wished — I found him an excellent, kind, sincere person. He loves 
his country, and I love it; he loves A***, and I love him; openness comes 
easily to him, as it does to me too. How long did we have to become acquain- 
ted? We talked until evening, and he then wanted to walk with me. 

As soon as we stepped out onto the street I had to cover my nose from the 
foul smell: the canals here are full of every kind of foulness. Why do they not 
clean them? Are the Berliners devoid of a sense of smell? D*** led me 
through the famous Unter den Linden, which is certainly beautiful. In the 
middle, avenues have been laid for strollers, but at the sides there is a pave- 
ment. Whether people live more cleanly here, or the foulness of the air is 
improved by the exhalations from the lime-trees — all I know is that in this 
street I did not perceive a foul smell. The houses are lower than some in 
Petersburg, but they are very pretty. Many people were strolling in the 
alleys, which stretch a thousand paces if not more. 

No sooner had I disposed myself in my room to drink some tea than Mr 
Blum called on me, a paper in hand. He said that I had to answer it. I saw 
on the paper the same questions that had been put to me at the entrance to 
the city with the addition of one: “Through which gate did you enter?’ They 
were printed, and I was required to write my answer under each one. ‘Good 
God, what caution! Is Berlin under siege? Mr Blum, with a serious look, 
revealed to me that tomorrow the public of Berlin would learn of my 
arrival in the newspapers. 

This morning D*** and I went to see the city. It can, in all fairness, be 
called beautiful: the streets and houses are very fine. Large squares, such as 
the Wilhelmsplatz, the Place de Gens d’armes, the Donhofs Platz, etc. serve 
to beautify it. In the first of these there stand four large marble statues of 


64. Frederick the Great transformed Berlin into the centre of a modern civil service at the 
heart of his ‘rational’ state, and set about renovating the city: by 1786 the population of the 
city had grown to 150,000, an increase of 50% over 20 years. Frederick made it a centre of 
culture, redesigned its public spaces to include monumental structures and squares, and built 
thirty houses and twenty palaces on the Unter den Linden, as well as the Royal Library. Fora 
contemporary description of the Library and other monuments noted here see Friedrich 
Nicolai, Description des villes de Berlin et Potsdam, et de tout ce qu’elles contiennent de plus remarquable 
(Berlin 1769). 
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famous generals: Schwerin,” Keith,** Winterfeld® and Seydlitz.9? Schwe- 
rin is holding the banner in his hand with which, in the heat of battle near 
Prague, he threw himself at the enemy as he cried out to his regiment: ‘My 
children! Follow me!’ He died there the death ofa hero, and the king regret- 
ted the loss of this clever and brave general more than that of twenty thou- 
sand soldiers. When he took Kleist into his service, Friedrich said: I have 
gained a lot. Friedrich understood people, and Kleist gave him valuable 
service. It is said that Count Peter Aleksandrovich Rumiantsev resembles 
Winterfeld;? I have not had the good fortune of seeing our hero of 
Zadunai," and therefore cannot look for a resemblance in the cold marble 
depicting Winterfeld. Zedlitz was the king’s favourite, a passionate, brave 
warrior. Even those who do justice to his virtues criticise certain faults in 
him and say that they were the cause of his untimely death. He died not 
on the field of honour, but in his bed from an agonising illness. The king 
grieved for him as though he were his favourite. Thus it was that Friedrich 
wished to confer on future ages a monument in marble of his commanders; 
a young warrior who looks on these images feels the wish to imitate these 
heroes and to live in the memory of posterity. I myselflike looking at monu- 
ments to great men and to imagine their deeds. On the so-called Long 
Bridge over the river Spree there is a monument of Friedrich Wilhelm the 
Great cast from bronze; when the Russian forces arrived there some of the 
soldiers hacked it with their swords for amusement. I was shown these signs, 
which arouse unpleasant memories in Berliners. 

We walked about in the Royal Library: it is enormous, which is all I can 
say about it. Above all I was intrigued by a rich anatomical composition 
with images of all the parts of the human body. The late king paid 700 


65. Kurt Christoph Graf von Schwerin (1684-1747), Prussian field marshal whose por- 
trait, by Bernhard Rode, could be found in the Garnisonskirche. 

66. George Keith (1746-1823), British admiral who distinguished himself by capturing 
Charleston (1780) during the American War of Independence. In the French Revolutionary 
Wars he took part in the Anglo-Spanish capture of Toulon. 

67. Hans Carl von Winterfeld (1709-1757), Prussian lieutenant general, who like Schwe- 
rin, had a portrait by Rode in the Garnisonskirche. 

68. Friederich Wilhem von Seydlitz (1721-1773) distinguished himself in the Seven Years' 
War at the battles of Kolin and Rosbach. He became a legend for his elegance, his daring, his 
leadership and his ‘feel’ for tactical situations (Fraser, Frederick the Great, London 2000, p.360). 
The king commemorated him after his untimely death with the statue described here. 

69. Ewald Christian von Kleist (1715-1759), patriotic poet who died in the Seven Years’ 
War (see p.62-63), was a friend of Ramler and Nicolai; his imitation of Thomson’s The 
Seasons was a considerable success. He was stationed near Leipzig during the Seven Years’ 
War, and formed a friendship with Lessing. 

Jo. Russian general, scion of a great family made prominent by Peter the Great, fought 
against Frederick the Great in the Seven Years’ War, besieging Kolberg in Pomerania in 
late 1762. 

71. The reference is to Catherine’s field marshal Count P. A. Rumiantsev, who prosecuted 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1774 that led to the peace of Kuchuk Kainardzhi. On his return to 
Moscow in 1775 Catherine greeted him as a hero and honoured his exploits by granting him 
the title ‘Zadunaisky’ or ‘beyond the Danube’. 
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thalers for it. There is a good number of oriental manuscripts, which I only 
glanced at. I was also shown a German manuscript by Luther, but I could 
scarcely make anything of it as I had never read manuscripts from that 
period. Books are not taken out on loan; however, people well known to 
them who have bought the favour of the library assistant are able to have 
a few. In this way D** took out for me Nicolai’s description of Berlin, which 
I wanted to look at.” At the moment Dr Biester, who also lives in this large 
house, runs the library.” 

There were about thirty people at Mr Blum’s table: officers, merchants 
and important barons from Saxony who had arrived in Berlin for the holi- 
days. At the moment preparations are still being made for the reception of 
the Stadthalter's wife, who will arrive here from Potsdam with the king the 
day after tomorrow. This is the sole topic of conversation; this and the bri- 
gands who wrecked the postal service near Oranienburg. In the evening 
D*** Jed me round the Zoological Gardens. They stretch from Berlin to 
Charlottenburg and consist of various walks. A number run its entire 
length, others its breadth, others cross at an angle: a wonderful place for a 
walk! I looked at length for the spot about which our A*** had once 
written the following to me: ‘I found in the zoo a long passage made of 
ancient pines; their gloomy and unchanging verdure produces a certain 
holy awe in the soul. I will not forget one morning when, as I strolled 
alone in the zoo and surrendered myself to the stream of my imagination — 
which, as you know — is given to gloomy images, I stepped accidentally into 
this passage. Until I reached that spot the resplendent sun lighted my way, 
but suddenly all light disappeared. I raised my eyes and saw before me this 
path of darkness. Only at the exit was light visible in the distance. I stopped 
and gazed for a long time. Finally one thought roused me... Is not — (I 
thought) — 1s not such darkness the image of your state when you enter 
into an unknown path after departing from your body? This thought ope- 
rated so strongly on my mind that I already imagined myself relieved of my 
earthly burden, on my way to that distant illuminating light and — since 
that time whenever I happen to be in the zoo I enter that spot and often 
think of you? Kind melancholic! I myself was thinking about you as I 
entered this lane and stood perhaps on the very spot where you thought 


72. Friedrich Nicolai (1733-1811), author, critic and bookseller; an important figure in the 
Berlin Enlightenment, perhaps best known for his editorship of the Allgemeine Deutsche Biblio- 
thek (1765 onwards). His fictional writings include Das Leben und die Meinungen des Herrn Magis- 
ter Sebaldus Nothanker (1773-1775), Die Freuden des jungen Werthers (1775), a parody of Goethe's 
Werther, and Leben und Meinungen Sempronius Gundiberts, eines deutschen Philosophen (1798). An 
opponent of the Sturm und Drang, idealism and Romanticism, Nicolai was considered by 
many to be a narrow-minded and pedantic rationalist. 

73. Johann Erich Biester (1749-1816), classical scholar and librarian, edited the Berlinische 
Monatsschrift from 1783 onwards together with clergyman and pedagogue Friedrich Gedike 
(1754-1803). He is mentioned as librarian in Nicolai’s travel work. 
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about me. Perhaps you will once more stand here, but I shall be far, far from 
you! 

There are many coffee houses in the zoo. We popped into one of them to 
quench our thirst with lager beer, which I disliked greatly. The garden of 
Prince Ferdinand,” into which we walked from the zoo, is open to all pro- 
perly dressed people. I would not trade a thousand such gardens for the 
zoo. The prince himself strolled here and answered our respects with a 
sullen bow. It is one o’clock. 


15. July 1 


This morning, after visiting Mr M*** for whom I had a letter from 
Prince D**, I met with the famous Nicolai, the author and 
bookseller who lives on the same street where I live, i.e. the Brüderstrasse. 
He met me with a promptness and courtesy that one would not expect 
from a German scientist and bookseller. ‘You are known in Russia’ I 
told him. ‘It’s recognised that German literature owes its success in part 
to you. After arriving in Berlin [ve hastened to visit the friend of 
Lessing? and Mendelssohn: "^ “Thank you, he answered with a smile and 
sat me down on the sofa. With a traveller the most natural topic of conver- 
sation is travels: and so when he heard that I was going to Switzerland, he 
began to tell me about the pleasures that one can have in this noteworthy 
country, where he himself had been several years earlier." I soon turned 
the conversation to the topic of Berlin’s Jesuits.” You should know that 
some time ago reports were published in Germany — perhaps it is better to 


74. Prince Ferdinand (6.1730), brother of Frederick the Great, shared none of his older 
brother's cultural interests; in Frederick's words, he ‘hunted for the entire family? During 
the Seven Years’ War he led Prussia to victory over the French at Minden. 

75. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781), famous dramatist, critic and author of philo- 
sophical and theological essays. His plays include Miss Sara Sampson (1755) (the first real 
German domestic tragedy), Minna von Barnhelm (1767) and Nathan der Weise (1779). His Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie (1767-1768) is a series of letters commenting on the Nationaltheatre in 
Hamburg. His philosophical and theological writings include Uber den Beweis des Geistes und der 
Craft (1777) and, most famously, Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts (1780). 

76. Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), Jewish philosopher, aesthetician, critic, whose main 
works include Briefe über die Empfindungen (1755), a series of letters on aesthetics, famous for the 
discussion of mixed emotions, and the philosophical dialogue on the immortality of the soul, 
Phädon, oder Über die Unsterblichkeit der Seele (1767). Lessing, Mendelssohn and Nicolai were all 
prominent figures in the Berlin Enlightenment. 

77. See Nicolai's Beschreibung einer Reise durch Deutschland und die Schweiz im fahre 1781 (1783- 
1796). This long-winded account of Nicolai's travels, which was parodied by some for its 
pedantic attention to details, precise measurements, and so on provided information but 
clearly was not a model for Karamzin's own travelogue. 

78. The dispute surrounding the Jesuits, Catholics, Rosicrucians, etc. in Germany during 
the 1780s appears to have begun with an anonymous essay in the Berlinische Monatsschrift iii 
(1784), p.180-92: ‘Falsche Toleranz einiger Markischen und Pommerschen Stádte in Anse- 
hung der Einráumung der protestantischen Kirchen zum katholischen Gottesdienst. The 
author was probably Biester. The essay caused a stir; as Karamzin says, many people 
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say in Berlin, and Nicolai first gave credit to them — that there might exist 
clandestine Jesuits who were once again trying hard to control Europe; and 
it was said that Cagliostro/? and similar missionaries, who entice credible 
people with their generous promises, would enslave them in the power of 
the secret leaders of the Jesuits, etc. From that moment on, crypto-Jesuits 
were sought out everywhere; among the scholarly and unscholarly, among 
priests and soldiers; a Jesuitical tendency was found in the writings of 
several authors. A terrible conflict began, and a Berlin newspaper, pub- 
lished by Biester and Gedike, was chosen as the theatre of war. Catholicism 
was lumped with the Jesuits. Attempts were made to show that such and 
such famous Protestant scholars had secretly converted to the Catholic reli- 
gion; that they were dangerous people, etc. Those who had been named 
were angry and started to quarrel and show their resentment, asserting 
that the Berliners were raving. This state of things is continuing even now. 
This is what Nicolai told me: 

‘It’s known that the Jesuits have contacts everywhere; that they have their 
banks, their own bankers. Although their Society named the Pope as patron, 
their goal was secret and guarded in the inner depths of the Order. Could 
the Pope destroy the existence of the Order if he deprived it of his patro- 
nage? Was it in his power to prevail upon the inner leaders or guardians of 
the secret to renounce their goal? Do you think that all the secret channels 
through which they operate would have closed down? Do you think all their 
banks would have disappeared? — I put forward my expectations and 
wished only to draw attention to this subject. My hypothesis, it seemed, 
could explain certain phenomena of our times. Concerning Catholicism: 
well, every Protestant has a reason not to desire its spread. We, thank God, 
are capable of judging everything we can with our reason, but the spirit of 
Catholicism doesn’t tolerate freedom in ratiocination and places chains 
upon the intellect. If you read the books that are coming out of Germany 
you will, of course, have noticed the great difference between those that are 
published in Protestant and Catholic lands: where is there greater en- 
lightenment?’ — ‘All this is all very well, I said, ‘but why write with such 
severity against some of the most respected men of Germany, for the sole 
reason that they doubt the existence of secret Jesuits and doubt that Catho- 
lics can now be a danger to Protestants? I must confess that I was unable to 
read without irritation the sharp response of Dr Biester to Mr Garve, one of 
your most important philosophers, who put forward his doubts very 
timidly. 8° “Nevertheless, Nicolai answered, ‘Garve has changed his ideas; 


complained that secret Jesuits were being ‘sniffed out’ everywhere by supporters of the 
Enlightenment in Berlin. This witch-hunt of Jesuits was given the name of Jesuitenriecheret. 
79. Pseudonym of the adventurer Joseph Balsamo (1743-1795), whose history, along with 
that of Casanova, became a scandalous quasi-novelistic and picaresque tale of the rise and 
fall of a clever impostor. 
80. Christian Garve (1742-1798), an Enlightenment popular philosopher and aesthe- 
tician; he wrote for the periodical Neue Bibliothek der schönen Wissenschaften und der Jreyen 
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he and I have seen one another specifically for this reason. You mustn’t 
think that the Catholics have now completely stopped trying to convert 
Protestants to their persuasion. The teaching of their Church — that 
outside it there is no salvation — is known: hence out of philanthropy, they 
wish to extend its sphere. In a word, caution was necessary. For that matter, 
everybody is answerable for himself; if some have gone too far I’m not to 
blame. The only thing is that in many respects we’ve been deliberately 
misinterpreted: Stark*®! and the others have their reasons for doing so. It 
is true that a deed committed with good intentions can have some unplea- 
sant results; but if it has incomparably more good consequences, then it 
cannot not be called a good deed? Tomorrow Nicolai is going to the spa:9?? 
he said that the journey is therapeutic for him. I jotted down my name ona 
card and wished him a good journey, and he then bade me farewell as cour- 
teously as he had greeted me. It is a pity that he is going. I would have liked 
to discuss several matters with him in his free hours. To tell the truth, my 
heart could not condone the tone in which the men of Berlin are writing. 
Where can we seek tolerance if the very philosophers, the very enlighteners 
— as they call themselves — demonstrate such hatred toward all those who 
do not think as they do? He is a true philosopher who is able to live with 
everyone in this world, who will even look kindly on ideas that are not in 
harmony with his own way of thinking. It is a duty to point out the delu- 
sions of human reason with noble zeal but without malice: tell somebody 
that he is mistaken and why, but do not offend his heart and do not call 
him a madman. People, people! Any excuse for torturing each other will 
do! Lavater is one of those whom the Berliners abuse at any opportunity: 
according to them he is, if not a Jesuit, at least a fanatic. I am not devoted 
to Lavater and on many things do not think as he thinks; however I am 
convinced that his Physiognomical fragments will still be read when the exis- 
tence of the reverend Dr Biester on this earth will have been forgotten. But 
let us leave these men. As far as Nicolai’s appearance is concerned, while 
there is nothing special or attractive in it, there is, however, something 


* The Darmstadt Preacher to the Court, whom the Berliners exposed as a secret Catholic, 
Jesuit and dreamer; who went to court in a civil case with the publishers of the Berlin journal, 
and wrote tomes against his accusers. 


Künste; author of Versuche über verschiedene Gegenstände aus der Moral, Litteratur und dem gesellschaft- 
licehn Leben (1792-1802); translated a number of important British works on aesthetics and 
philosophy, such as Burke’s Philosophical inquiry (1773) and Gerard’s Essay on genius (1776). 
Garve had raised objections to the Berliners’ Jesuitenriecherei in an essay entitled ‘Uber die 
Besorgnisse der Protestanten in Ansehung der Verbretung des Katholicismus’ (Berlinische 
Monatsschrift vi, 1785, p.19-67). Biester’s ‘sharp response’ was probably his ‘Antwort an 
Herrn Professor Garve’ (Berlinische Monatsschrift vi, 1785, p.68-90). The details of this 
dispute, and the essays themselves, can be found in Norbert Hinske, Was ist Aufklärung? Bei- 
träge aus der Berlinischen Monatsschrift, grd edn (Darmstadt 1981). 

81. Johann August Stark (1741-1811) was accused of being a crypto-Jesuit and Catholic in 
the Jesuitenriecherer. 

82. Although emphatically a man of the Enlightenment, Nicolai was also known for his 
hypochondria and hallucinatory spells. 
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distinguished. He is tall, lean, and dark. In his PAystognomy Lavater says 
that his high forehead proves him to be an entirely rational man. 

Mr Blum has a young Swedish merchant staying with him. Just now, while 
we were sitting at the table, the embassy clerk came and summoned him. Our 
Swede returned in five minutes with a cheerful smile and announced to the 
entire table that the Swedes had prevailed over the Russians in a skirmish. 
The Danish chargé d'affaires, who was having dinner there, began to laugh at 
his patriotic fervour. The Prussian officers wanted to know the details of what 
had happened, but the Swede did notknow them. ‘Indeed, should we believe in 
your victory?’ asked the Dane.‘ We'll wait for confirmation.’ ‘What confirma- 
tion", cried the Swede.‘I give youmy word.’ The Dane laughed, but the Swede 
was annoyed. In the meantime Mr Blum had approached me and requested 
earnestly that I should not interfere in the conversation.‘ Why should you get 
involved in this? You see what a hothead the Swede is. God forbid ifsomething 
happened between you in my home! I assured him that there would be no 
quarrel between us, but after the meal I was unable to show restraint and 
approached the Swede and started a conversation. Mr Blum was with us in a 
second and looked first at me, then at him, ready tosnuffout the fire at the first 
flaring up. However we chatted fairly calmly. The Swede had been in Russia 
and immediately recognised me as a Russian by my coat. ‘At the beginning of 
the war, he said, ‘I was deported from Petersburg although I very much 
wanted to live there. I responded, ‘Blame your king, who declared war 
without the least justifiable cause, At this point Blum pulled me by the hem, 
afraid lest the Swede become angry. But he responded with a smile, “Kings 
don’t act according to the rules which for us private people ought to be the 
law. ‘Says Friedrich, the Prussian major, who had sat at the table, answered 
through clenched teeth. Just then D*** came for me, and Mr Blum was 
delighted that I took to my room, being apprehensive ofa duel. 

After dinner I was in the Garnisonskirche and saw the monuments and 
portraits of famous warriors. There was Kleist alongside Schwerin and 
Winterfeld, dear Kleist — the immortal singer of spring, hero and patriot. 
Do you know about his end? In a fierce battle at Kunersdorf in 1759, he 
commanded a battalion and captured three guns.® Two fingers on his 
right hand were shot off: he held his sword in the left. His left shoulder had 
been shot through by a bullet: he took his sword again in his left hand. At 
that very moment when brave Kleist was about to clamber onto the fourth 
battery, a shell shattered his right leg. He fell and cried out to his soldiers: 
‘Friends! Don't abandon the king" The Cossacks arrived, stripped him and 
threw him in the swamp. Who would not feel astonishment at the fact that 
at that very moment he laughed heartüly at the strange physiognomy and 
gestures of the Cossack who was removing his coat? Finally he fell 
peacefully asleep from weakness, as though he were in a tent. Our hussars 


83. The army of Frederick the Great was routed during this battle of 1759 against the Rus- 
sians, on the far side of the Oder from Frankfurt. 
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found him at night, dragged him out into a dry place, laid him on straw 
near a fire and covered him with an overcoat. One of them wanted to slip 
several thalers in his hand, but as he would not take the gift the hussar 
angrily threw the money on the overcoat and galloped off with his friends. 
In the morning Kleist spotted our officer, Baron Buldberg, and told him his 
name. The baron immediately sent him to Frankfurt where his wounds 
were bandaged, and he peacefully conversed with the philosopher Baum- 
garten, several scholars and our officers, who visited him. He died several 
days later with the fortitude of a Stoic philosopher. All our officers attended 
his burial. When one of them noticed that there was no sword on his grave 
his placed his own there, saying: ‘Such a brave officer must have a sword on 
his grave. Kleist is one of the poets dearest to me; spring would not be so 
wonderful for me if Thomson*! and Kleist had not described to me all her 
beauties. ®° 


16. 2 July 


Today the king arrived with his guest, the wife of the Stadthalter. You 
cannot imagine the sumptuous reception that she got! All the citizens 
stood at arms, and there is not a flock of magpies that could have dazzled 
as colourfully as this review. The only difference between the officers and 
the rank and file was that the ponytails of the latter were more tightly 
bound. While they were waiting for the Stadthalter the entire review 
drank vodka together, but so recklessly that several of them bumped 
heads. The captains walked about and admonished their fellow-citizens to 
support their arms properly. ‘But of course, of course!’, they cried: ‘we won't 
flop face down in the mud!’ It was impossible not to laugh at this farce. The 
merchants, all in red coats, under the leadership of a banker, drove out 
beyond the city to meet the Stadthalter. And to make up for the fact that I 
had a laugh at the citizens of Berlin and glimpsed the Stadthalter’s wife and 
the Prussian king, the rain has soaked me through. The banquets will begin 
here shortly. I am going to the theatre. 

Ten o'clock at night. It has been a long time since I have been so pleasurably 
moved as at the theatre just now. They were performing the play Menschen- 
hass und Reue (Misanthropy and remorse), composed by Kotzebue, a resident of 
Revel.?9 The author dared to bring onto the stage a faithless woman who 


84. See Letter 151 for further reflections on James Thomson (1700-1748), the Scottish poet 
whose modern georgic The Seasons (1730) was the most influential sustained work of nature 
poetry in English. Latinate in the manner of Milton and composed in blank verse, his des- 
criptive poem laid heavy emphasis on pathetic fallacy and the image of nature in the mind of 
the perceiving subject, a key factor in its popularity among pre-Romantic poets. It was trans- 
lated in its entirety by I. A. Dmitrievskii (mentioned in Letter 31) and published in Moscow 
(1798) as Chetyre vremeni goda. Poema Tomsona. The French translation was already known in 
Russia. | 

85. Kleist’s poem Der Frühling (1749) was based on Thomson’s The Seasons. 
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leaves behind her husband and children and flees with her lover; but she is 
sweet, unhappy — and I wept like a child, without any thought of condemn- 
ing the writer. How many such storiesxhere are in the world!... Kotzebue 
knows the heart. It is only a pity that he forces viewers to weep and laugh at 
the same time! It is a pity that he either has no taste, or does not wish 
to heed it. The final scene of the play is incomparable. Mr Fleck 
plays the role of the husband with such feeling that every word reaches 
the heart.*’ I at least have never seen such an actor: great natural gifts and 
great art are united in him. Mrs Unzelmann plays the wife very movingly.?? 
One discovers a certain langorousness in her performance that makes her 
charming to the viewer. I do not think the Germans would have actors of 
such quality if they did not have Lessing, Goethe, Schiller and other play- 
wrights who in their plays represent man as he is with such liveliness, dis- 
pensing with all superfluous ornaments or French frippery, which cannot 
be pleasant to a person with natural tastes. When I read Shakespeare, 
when I read the best German plays I have a clear conception of how the 
actor must play and pronounce.?? But in reading the French tragedians 1 
can rarely imagine how an actor can play them well or at least to move 
me. As I left the theatre, after I came into the street, I wiped away the last 
sweet tear. Would you believe it, my friends, that I count this among the 
happiest evenings of my life? Well, just let anyone try to show me that the 
arts have no influence on our happiness. No, I shall forever bless their 
power as long as a heart beats in my breast — as long as it has feeling! 


17. 4 July 


Yesterday at six in the morning D* and I travelled on horseback to 
Potsdam. Nothing can be so tedious as this road: there is deep sand every- 
where and there is nothing of interest to see. But Potsdam, especially 
Sans-Souci, is a very fine view.” We stopped short of the city gates and 


86. August Friedrich Ferdinand von Kotzebue (1761-1819) lived in Russia for a number of 
years. Many of his large number of plays were sentimental dramas that enjoyed great popu- 
larity, particularly among the middle-class although they are now mainly forgotten. Men- 
schenhass und Reue (1781) is perhaps Kotzebue's best-known drama; it is a tale of marriage, 
seduction and repentance. 

87. Johann Friedrich Ferdinand Fleck (1757-1801) the actor was taken on by the royal 
theatre in Berlin in 1786. After 1790 he was to help the dramatist and critic Johann Jakob 
Engel with the direction of the theatre (see p.69). 

88. Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand Unzelmann (1753-1832). one of Berlin's most famous actors, 
particularly celebrated for his comic roles, was at the royal theatre in 1783-1784, and again in 
1788. His wife was Friederike Konradine Auguste Flittner; she was the stepdaughter of the 
theatre director Gustav GroBman. She married Unzelmann in 1785. 

89. Karamzin's complaints about the unnaturalness of French neo-classical drama 
coupled with his critique of Kotzebue for his leaps from tragedy to comedy and his lack of 
‘taste’ mark out his own tastes as very much of the Enlightenment; his ideal seems to be 
golden mean between French classicism and English naturalism. 
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stayed in an inn, ordered dinner and walked into town. Our names were 
registered at the gates; however, the method of interrogation is now not at 
all as strict as before. When the late king lived in Potsdam he wanted to 
know about all the travellers. The guard exercises on the parade ground 
decorated with colonnades opposite the palace: handsome people, hand- 
some costumes! The view of the palace from the side of the garden is very 
fine. The city is in general beautifully built; in the large so-called Roman 
Street there are many magnificent homes built partly according to the plan 
of the largest Roman palaces, at the personal expense of the late king: he 
gave them to whoever he wanted. Now these great buildings are empty or 
occupied by soldiers: there are very few residents. The reason is that the 
current king has altogether left this city, preferring Charlottenburg. Is not 
Potsdam perhaps objectionable to him because he had so much unpleasant- 
ness and aggravation when he was prince? Imagine, you can take an entire 
two-storey house for 50 roubles a year, but even so there are no tenants. On 
the doors of the large houses hang soldiers’ knapsacks, waistcoats and the 
like; in short, Potsdam resembles a city from which the inhabitants have 
retreated on hearing of the approach of the enemy, in which only a garrison 
has remained on the defence. You cannot imagine how sad this vision of 
emptiness is. 

There is a Russian church in Potsdam under the supervision of an old 
Russian soldier, who has lived there since the reign of the Empress Anna. 
We found him with difficulty. The decrepit old man was sitting in a large 
chair; when he heard that we were Russian he extended his arms and said 
in a quavering voice. "Thank God! Thank God! Initially he wanted to talk 
to us in Russian, but we understood one another only with difficulty. We 
had to repeat practically every word; he did not understand a word of 
what went on between me and my friend and was even unwilling to 
believe that we were speaking Russian. ‘Well, it’s clear that the language 
has changed greatly in Russia,’ he said, ‘or perhaps I’m forgetting it. We 
said that both of these were true. ‘Let’s go into the church, he said, ‘and 
pray together, even though it isn’t a holy day. The old man was able to 
move his legs only with difficulty. My heart was filled with awe when the 
door opened into the church where a deep silence had reigned for so long, 
scarcely interrupted by the weak sighs and quiet voice of the old man in 
prayer when he came here on Sundays to read the holy book that was pre- 
paring him for eternity. Everything is clean in the church. The church 
equipment and books are kept in a chest. From time to time the old man 
looks through them and utters a prayer. ‘Sometimes, he said, ‘I grieve with 
all my heart that after my death, which is of course not long to come, 
nobody will take care of the church. We spent half an hour with him in 


go. Located near Potsdam, the palace was originally built by Frederick I and magnifi- 
cently rebuilt by Frederick II in 1745. Famed for its gardens, colonnades and picture galle- 
ries. 
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this sacred place; we parted with the venerable old man and wished him — a 
tranquil death. 

After dinner we were in Sans-Souci."This cheerful castle stands on a hill 
from which you can see the city and its entire suburb, which makes a very 
pretty picture. Here lived Friedrich, not Friedrich the king but Friedrich 
the philosopher — neither a Stoic nor a Cynic, but a philosopher who 
loved pleasures and found them in the fine arts and sciences. He wished to 
unite here simplicity with grandeur. The house is low and small, but at a 
glance anyone would pronounce it lovely; the rooms inside are decorated 
tastefully and opulently. In the round marble hall one marvels at the 
columns, paintings and beautifully composed floor. The room where the 
king conversed with dead and living philosophers is panelled entirely in 
cedar wood. From the hill — the ledges of which are terraced and therefore 
hide one another so that from the bottom looking up you see only a smooth 
green mound — we walked down into a pleasant garden decorated with 
marble figures and groups of statues. Here Friedrich used to stroll with his 
Voltaires and d'Alemberts. ‘Where are you now?’ I thought. ‘A sazhen of 
earth has taken your ashes. Your delightful places, which you summoned 
the best artists to beautify, are now orphaned and empty. From the garden 
we walked over to the park where the Japanese summerhouse met our gaze 
on the left side of the main walk; and further along, once you cross over the 
stone bridge, you see beautiful little chapels on both sides. We walked to the 
new palace, built by the late king with all its imperial opulence: the interior 
surpasses the exterior in grandeur; and one admires the luxury as one 
admires the taste that is displayed in the decoration of the rooms. This 
palace cost the king more than six million thalers. To tell the truth, I was 
at this point not in the right frame of mind for looking at great works of art: 
my blood was all agitated, my head was aching and I could scarcely walk. 
After we left the palace we rode back into the city where I rested for a while 
at the inn where we dined. 

The day was passing into evening and it was time to think about return- 
ing. Water with wine refreshed me, and we travelled back to Berlin along the 
Charlottenburg road. I wanted to see the town; my friend had not travelled 
there, but repeatedly assured me that we could not miss the road. The 
further we went the worse I grew. I got off my horse and rested on the grass 
about six times; night overtook us in a large forest; finally I became so weak 
that I was neither able to ride nor walk and lay half-dead under a tree, my 
eyes shut. Deep silence reigned in the forest; my friend stood next to me, 
holding both horses, and despaired at how to aid me. In a word, it would 
have been possible to depict us at that moment in one of those engravings 
that embellish fashionable novels! D*** thought about searching nearby 
for a village and hiring a wagon in which to transport me to Berlin; but how 
could he leave me alone at night in the forest in such a state of weakness? 
Prussia is not Arcadia, and our age is not golden: I could have been robbed 
and had all my money taken. Finally, after about an hour, I rose, grasped the 
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hand of my kind friend and told him that I felt better. We walked about a 
verst and then mounted the horses. A deathly thirst plagued me; I would 
have given half of my copper coins for a glass of water. Charlottenburg was 
still at some distance: several times we thought we had spotted it, rode 
forward and saw — forest and gloom. We finally arrived in the city, and I 
swallowed the cold water with a thirst that I had never felt in my life before. 
Only a mile remained before Berlin. I felt an urge to reach it at any cost and 
we drove into the avenue of the zoo. The moon shone above us; her clear light 
poured across the green of the leaves; the stillness and pure air were suffused 
with the fragrant odours of the lime-trees. Could I complain in such a 
moment when mother nature breathed her fragrances around me? That 
night left in me romantic, pleasant impressions of some kind. The city gates 
were already bolted; however, they let us in. 

I woke up this morning feeling thoroughly well, dressed and called on Mr 
M**. He drove me to Formey, the Secretary of the Berlin Academy, who 
received us kindly.*! This old man is still hale and jolly. He read us a letter 
that he had received from P*, a relation who writes to him weekly and does 
not spare paper. ‘You wouldn't believe what pleasure I get from reading all 
this!’ he said. Mr Formey was acquainted with Voltaire and recounted 
several anecdotes about his stay in Berlin. There will be a meeting of the 
Berlin Academy next Thursday, to which it pleased Mr Formey to invite 
me. We called on his son-in-law Mr M***, a professor who keeps a large 
boarding establishment and is also a member of the Berlin Academy. He 
showed us the case of minerals and the library of the sister of the late king; 
it contains French, English, Italian and German books by philosophers, his- 
torians and poets. After dinner I visited Count N**, about whom not a 
word! They say that in times past he had a reputation in society as a wit. 
The Austrian ambassador, Prince R*, who was a guest, struck me as nicer 
than his host. 

I went to the opera — the opera house is large and very fine — and I saw 
the king’s family and the Stadthalter with her daughter there. The opera 
was Medea in which Todi was singing.” I had already heard this excellent 


9r. J. S. Formey (1711-1797) trained as a Protestant minister and philosopher, and was 
admitted to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, where he worked as historian and as a philoso- 
pher in the school of Leibniz and Wolff. From 1748 till his death he was the Secretary of the 
Academy. Although he collaborated with Diderot and d’Alembert on the Encyclopédie, and 
was a frequent contributor to journals, he was an enemy of materialist philosophy. Despite 
his continuous interest in popularising Rousseau, whose Julie he published in excerpts in 
Berlin in 1763, Formey and his followers viewed Rousseau as an enemy of revelation, and he 
imposed his views concerning Rousseau by doctoring the latter’s texts in publications like 
Emile chrétien and his abridged version of the Contrat social. 

92. Marie-Françoise Todi (1748-1792), celebrated contralto, made her debut in England in 
1781 and went on to enjoy a great success in St Petersburg in 1784; she was greatly admired by 
Catherine II, who made her a court singer and rewarded her with a diamond necklace. The 
opera Medea was composed for Friedrich Wilhelm II by the German composer Johann Gott- 


lieb Naumann (1741-1801). 
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singer in Moscow and will say — which is perhaps to my shame — that her 
singing barely touches my heart. I do not enjoy seeing the effort with which 
she sings. However, as I am only an ainateur of music, I cannot evaluate her 
art. In any case, the sets were splendid. 


18. 5 July 


Today I visited the venerable Ramler, the German Horace.” A most distin- 
guished German! ‘Your compositions, I told him, ‘are read like the classics 
among us.’ He was pleased:to hear that even in Russia his poems are read 
and valued. Ramler has absorbed the spirit of the ancients, particularly the 
Latin poets. In his odes there are genuine passions, a lofty soaring of ideas 
and the language of inspiration; only occasionally does he borrow passions 
from others and catch his flame from Horace or other ancient poets, albeit 
in a most exquisite manner. Nowadays he has outlived his own age of 
poetry. One must admire in his new pieces their finish, purity and 
harmony, i.e. their craftsmanship in the mechanism of versification; but 
they have none of the poetic heat that always passes with the years. Appa- 
rently he senses this himself, and for that reason he composes little nowa- 
days. For some time his principal occupation has consisted of translations of 
the Roman poets, in which he almost always observes the metrical scheme 
of the original. These pieces, printed in the Berlin journal, could serve as an 
example of the art of translation. ‘Recently, he told me, ‘I’ve taken up 
Martial.?* Up to the present, only a few of his epigrams were known in the 
German language; Lessing himself translated several without mentioning 
Martial's name.’ He started to transpose Gessner's idylls into poems while 
Gessner was still alive.” ‘I imitate Socrates’ — he wrote to the author, his 
friend — ‘who in his old age transposed Aesop’s fables into verse. Expert 
critics are not satisfied with his work. The lightness and simplicity of Gess- 
ner’s language, they say, is lost in the hexameters; besides, in the /dylls of the 
Swiss T heocritus a certain harmony prevails that is not inferior to the melody 


93. Karl Wilhelm Ramler (1725-1798), German poet and translator, professor of philo- 
sophy at the cadet school in Berlin, friend of Lessing, Mendelssohn and Nicolai. Ramler is 
best known for his poems (Gedichte, 1766; Oden, Lyrische Gedichte, 1772), many of which are 
imitations of Horace, his cantatas (especially Der Tod Jesu, 1754), and his translations of 
Horace, Martial and Catullus. His translations of Martial’s epigrams appeared in 1787. His 
Salomon Gessners auserlesene Idyllen, a hexameter version of Gessner’s prose idylls, appeared in 
1787. Ramler was a favourite of Friedrich Wilhelm IT, and the ode in question is possibly his 
Kantate au die Krönung des Königs von Preussen, Friedrich Wilhelm des Zweyten (1787). 

94. Almost certainly the Berlinische Monatsschrift. 

95. Salomon Gessner (1730-1788) came from Switzerland. His idylls, especially the Idyllen 
0f 1756, were very popular in eighteenth-century Germany; they were however criticised by 
some, like the young Goethe, for their artificiality and lack of naturalness. Karamzin refers to 
him as the ‘Swiss Theocritus’. 
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of verse. But Ramler holds, and told me so, that Gessner’s Idylls were 
imperfect in this respect only, that the author did not write them in hexa- 
meters. His own poems he reads while they are still in manuscript to a lady 
of his acquaintance who, because she is not learned, has natural, tender 
feelings for the graceful. ‘Sometimes, he told me, ‘I argue with her when 
she finds something displeasing in my compositions. “Say what you like,” 
she answers, “I can’t refute you; but I stand by my feelings.” Finally, once 
Ive thought hard about it, I find that she’s correct and admit it to her.’ I 
was put in mind of Aspasia,’ to whom the Athenian bards would give 
their creations for evaluation; they trusted her ears better than their own 
— indeed, I think that women generally are able to feel some of the beauties 
of poetry more vividly than men. Ramler rebels against the Greek mytho- 
logical names which Count Stolberg, Voss and others have retained in their 
translations.” "We've already become accustomed to the Latin names,’ he 
says. ‘Why re-educate us totally needlessly?’ — He greatly likes the theatre, 
and everything that I heard from him about the art of production caught 
my fancy. The celebrated Ekhof?? maintained that an actor does not need 
to have feeling in order to be a good performer; and if I am not mistaken, 
Engel in his Mimik says the same things:?? but Ramler thinks the opposite, 
and, possibly, more rightly than they. In our conversation on the scholars of 
Leipzig? I mentioned Weisse. ‘Weisse is my best friend, he said and 
pointed to his portrait on the wall. Finally, I said goodbye and he gave me 
as a souvenir an ode composed by him for the new king: or, rather, a 
cantata composed from psalms. Ramler is tall, thin, long-nosed; he speaks 
in a refined and languid manner. 


96. Greek mistress of Pericles, she was satirised by contemporaries for her intellectual pre- 
tensions but held in high regard by Socrates and his followers. 

97. Friedrich Leopold Graf zu Stolberg (1750-1819) was a government official at Eutin 
(Schleswig-Holstein), and a member of the Göttingen group of poets, the Göttinger Hainbund 
in his youth. His German translation of the //iad into hexameter appeared in 1778. Johann 
Heinrich Voss (1751-1826) worked as headmaster at Eutin; he was also associated with the 
Güttinger Hainbund in his youth. His hexameter translation of the Odyssey into German ap- 
peared in 1781. 

98. Konrad Ekhof (1720-1778) was probably the leading German actor of his day. He was 
famous not only for his performances, but also for his role in instigating theatrical reforms. 
He founded a theatre troupe in Gotha around 1774. 

99. Johann Jakob Engel (1741-1802), critic and dramatist, taught at the Joachimsthaler 
Gymnasium in Berlin. He is best known for his Philosoph für die Welt (1775-1803, a kind of 
periodical written in the spirit of the Enlightenment), where he explored the interrelation 
between the passions and physiology; his /deen zu einer Mimik (1785-1786), a book of advice 
to actors; and his dramatic novel Herr Lorenz Stark (1801). With Ramler, he was director of 
the Berlin royal theatre in the 1780s and '9os. 

100. Reference to the Leipzig Enlightenment; the scholars were figures like Christian 
Garve, Johan Karl Wezel (1747-1819), a critic and novelist, and Ramler's close friend Chris- 
tian Felix Weisse (1726-1894), a tax collector in Leipzig probably best known for his dramas 


and comic operas. 
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Today at the theatre, Schiller’s tragedy Don Carlos was performed." 
The unhappy love of the Prince for his stepmother Elizabeth, who earlier 
was his fiancée, is the content of this tragedy. The character of King 
Philip II, about whom history records so much ill and good; who spilt 
human blood for the eradication of heresy, but upon hearing of the destruc- 
tion of his navy when it was scattered by the wind and destroyed by the 
English, said indifferently: ‘I sent it against the English, and not against 
the winds: God’s will be done!’ and then bore this misfortune with 
the determination of a hero — this character is depicted with great 
artistry. Noble and fiery in his passions, Don Carlos touches the viewer to 
the depths of his heart. The magnanimous Marquis of Posa, the friend of 
the Prince, who awakens in him a zeal for virtue and heroic deeds which 
an unhappy passion had smothered, is depicted by the author as the 
model of a truly great man. There are moving and terrible scenes. Fleck 
played the King, and I was even more assured that he is a great actor. Mat- 
tausch, the young man who played Don Carlos, expressed the animation 
and ardour of the Prince’s character very well; in addition, he is quite 
handsome."? As for the role of the Marquis of Posa: well, Unzelman 
somehow played it rather lifelessly. He was more in his element represent- 
ing the old General in Menschenhass,'® who kills flies out of boredom, 
rather than the important Marquis of Posa. Some young actress poorly 
played the part of the young Princess who is in love with the Prince. This 
tragedy is one of the best German plays for theatre, and is altogether 
marvellous. The author writes in the spirit of Shakespeare; the only flaw is 
that there are excessively figurative expressions (as in Shakespeare) which, 
although they demonstrate the wit of the author, are not appropriate in the 
drama. 


19. Berlin, 6 July 


‘Lead me to Moritz, I said this morning to my hired servant. ‘And who’s 
this Moritz?’ ‘Who? Philipp Moritz, the author, philosopher, pedagogue, 
psychologist —' ‘Wait a minute, wait a minute! You've blurted out an awful 
lot; ll have to look for him in the almanac under one of those headings. 


101. Schiller's Don Carlos (1787), a tragedy in blank verse, tells the (fictional) story of Don 
Carlos, son of Philip II of Spain. Carlos's friend, the Marquis of Posa, tries to divert Carlos 
from his passion for his stepmother Elizabeth by winning him over to the Flemish cause; his 
father punishes their treachery with death. The strong bond of friendship between the two 
figures clearly appealed to Karamzin (for whom friendship, and the friendship of Petrov in 
particular, was of great importance); it was also a byword for loyalty and political sympathy 
among a later generation of Russian thinkers. 

102. Franz Mattausch (1767-1833) began acting in 1784. He was, as Karamzin says, noted 
for his handsome appearance, and was often chosen to play the role of a young lover. 

103. Menschenhass und Reue, Kotzebue's play. On Kotzebue's popularity in Russia see 
G. Giesemann, Kotzebue in Russland: Materialen zu einer Wirkungsgeschichte (Frankfurt 1971); 
see also Letter 16, 2 July 1789. 
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And so... (and he took a book out of his pocket), ‘and so you say that he's a 
philosopher? Let's see? The simplicity of this good man, who so seriously 
leafed through his all-encompassing almanac and was determined to find a 
list of philosophers in it, made me laugh. ‘You would do better to look for him 
among the professors, I said, ‘as the roster of the lovers of wisdom is 
still unknown in Berlin, ‘Karl Philipp Moritz, lives at —’ *Let's go and see him.’ 

I have held Moritz in great respect since reading his Anton Reiser, a 
thoroughly interesting psychological.book in which he describes his 
personal adventures, thoughts, and feelings, and the development of his 
mental capacities. I prefer the Confessions de J.-J. Rousseau, the Stillings 
Jugengeschichte and Anton Reiser to all the systematic psychologies in the 
world. ! 

A person with lively feeling and a curious spirit finds it difficult to settle 
down in one spot; the boundless activity of his soul demands new objects, 
new nourishment. So Moritz, who had set aside several louis d’or from his 
professorial salary, travelled to England and then Italy to collect new ideas 
and new feelings. I read with great pleasure a detailed (and, one might say, 
original) description of his first journey, which he published under the title 
of Reisen eines Deutschen in England. About his travels in Italy from which he 
recently returned, the German public knows nothing thus far. 

I imagined — not that I know why — Moritz to be an old man. How sur- 
prised I was to find in him a young man of about thirty, with a ruddy and 
fresh face! — *You're still so young, I said, ‘and have already written so 
much" He smiled. I spent an hour with him during which we went over a 
good variety of things. 

"There's nothing more pleasant than travelling, says Moritz. ‘All the ideas 
that we receive from books can be called dead by comparison with the ideas 


104. Karl Philipp Moritz (1756-1793) is famous as the author of Anton Reiser (1785-1790); 
his philosophical writings include the Denkwürdigkeiten, aufgezeichnet zur Beforderung des Edlen 
und Schönen (1786) on Enlightenment moral philosophy and his most important pedagogic 
writings are the Unterhaltungen mit meien Schülern (1779-1780) and the Versuch einer kleinen prakti- 
schen. Kinderlogic (1786). Moritz taught at the Gymnasium zum Grauen Kloster in Berlin 
between 1779 and 1786, and was also co-editor of perhaps the most important psychological 
journal in eighteenth-century Germany, the Magazin sur Erfahrungsseelenkunde (1783-1793). In 
1789 he was appointed professor of aesthetics, mathematics, perspective and architecture at 
the Academy of Arts in Berlin. Moritz’s Anton Reiser, a psychological novel in four volumes, is 
strongly autobiographical: it tells the story of Moritz - Reiser's thoroughly miserable child- 
hood and youth, and his misplaced desire to join a troupe of travelling players. As a deeply 
psychological autobiography, it is often placed alongside Rousseau's Confessions and Heinrich 
Stillings Jugend (1777). Moritz travelled to England in 1782; his account of that journey, the 
Reisen eines Deutschen in England (1783), was the work for which he was best known in his own 
day; it painted a highly favourable portrait of the English people and their institutions. 

105. Johann Heinrich Jung, called Jung-Stilling (1740-1817). Born to a Pietist family, he 
was the author of a lengthy autobiography of which the first volume, Heinrich Stillings Jugend 
(1777), was the best known. It is a Bildungsroman that chronicles the attempts of the academi- 
cally talented hero to escape his menial lot as the son of a tailor through education, which 
leads to a career as a tutor, teacher and doctor. 
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of the eye-witness. Anyone who wishes to see an enlightened people that has 
attained the highest degree of refinement in life by means of their assiduous- 
ness must travel to England; one who wishes to have an appropriate unders- 
tanding of the ancients must see Italy.’ He asked me about our language and 
literature. I had to recite to him several verses in different metres, the 
harmony of which struck him as rather pleasant. ‘Perhaps there will come 
a time, he said, ‘when we'll learn the Russian language; but if that is to 
happen you'll have to write something marvellous.’ W° (At this point an 
involuntary sigh escaped from my breast.) Of all the modern languages he 
prefers German, and says that not one of them has as many significant words 
as this last. It must be said that Moritz is one of the foremost connoisseurs of 
the German language and that nobody, perhaps, has used it so philosophi- 
cally as he has. His short pieces, ‘Uber die Sprache in psychologischer 
Rücksicht, which he publishes in his Psychological magazine, are interesting. 
‘We must apply all our united energies to the search for truth, he says. ‘It 
hides from the isolated seeker, and often the shadow of truth appears to be 
truth to weary philosophers?" Moritz is engaged in a dispute with 
Campe,"? the distinguished German pedagogue, who upbraided him in 
the News for breaking off with him and no longer wishing to publish his 
works with his printing firm. ‘I wanted to answer him in the same tone,’ 
said Moritz, ‘and had practically already written two sheets; however I 
changed my mind, threw what I had written into the fire and coolly 
offered my justification to the public. 1% What strange people you are! I 
thought: you find it impossible to get along together in the world. There is 


106. Moritz had always been fascinated by language, and his request to Karamzin is wholly 
incharacter: wecan findessayson German and English grammarand pronunciation among his 
earliest works. His best-known writings on language and style are the Deutsche Sprachlehre für 
Damen (1782), Versuch einer deutschen Prosodie (1786) and Vorlesungen über den Stil (1791). 

107. The ‘short pieces’ mentioned by Karamzin are Moritz’s series of essays entitled 
‘Sprache in psychologischer Rücksicht? from the Magazin sur Erfahrungsseelenkunde. In these 
essays, he speculates about the psychological significance of certain words, such as German 
prepositions, and even of individual consonants and vowels. According to Goethe, Moritz 
had devised a kind of psychological alphabet in which every letter corresponded to a parti- 
cular emotion or idea. 

108. Johann Heinrich Campe (1746-1818), a professional pedagogue, spent his career 
administering schools and writing texts for children, including his Robinson der Jüngere (1779) 
and the didactic Theophron: ein Ratgeber fiir die Jugend (1777). He edited an educational ency- 
clopedia, Allgemeine Revision des gesamten Schul- und Erziehungswesens (1785-1792). While Moritz 
was in Italy, Campe was his publisher. The two eventually fell out over Moritz’s essay Uber die 
bildende Nachahmung des Schönen: Moritz prized the essay, and when Campe informed him that 
it had failed to sell he felt that his work was being criticised and terminated his agreement 
with Campe. This was followed by a petty quarrel over money. | 

109. The polemic between Moritz and Campe was carried in the May 1789 issue of the 
Allgemeinen Literatur-Zeitung, making Karamzin’s traveller up to date with European intellec- 
tual trends and providing yet more proof of the seamless cultural sphere binding Russia and 
Europe. For their disagreement see T. P. Saine, Die ästhetische T heodizee: Karl Philipp Moritz und 
die Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts (Munich 1971), ch.2. The justification in question is Moritz's 
Uber eine Schrift des Herrn Schulrath Campe (1789). 
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not a single well-known author in Germany who would refuse to have a 
public row with anyone; and the public reads their abusive publications 
with pleasure! Adieu, Mr Philosopher! 

I wanted to see Engel, the author of the Philosopher of the world and 
Mimik, "9 but unfortunately failed to find him at home. After dinner I 
visited the porcelain factory which, judging from the purity and strength 
of the china, is one of the best in Europe. I was shown many beautiful 
things, which brought admiration for the artwork of human hands. 

At the moment in the theatre they are putting on Schróder's Familien- 
gemühlde! — a play that did not make a good impression on me, possibly 
because it was poorly acted — and the opera Two hunters.'!2 In the latter the 
part of the milkmaid was taken by the same actress who played the Queen 
in Don Carlos: what a transformation! That said, however, she acted the 
milkmaid better than she did the Queen. 


20. Berlin, 7 July 1789 


The morality of the local residents is partly famous for its darker side. J. Z.!'? 
calls Berlin ‘Sodom and Gomorrah’; for all that, however, Berlin has not yet 
collapsed into ruin and the celestial wrath has not turned it into ashes. In 
point of fact, J. Z. forgot when he wrote this that there are black sheep in 
every family and that it is impossible to draw conclusions about the entire 
family by the example of these black sheep; it is difficult to compare the 
virtue and vices even of individuals, and so much more in the case of 
cities. In a word, if Mr Doctor-and-Chevalier were dispassionate; if a few 
people in Berlin had not stung him; then he would not speak so unphiloso- 
phically in a language that 1s insulting for a philanthropist. 

It is said that in Berlin there are a lot of depraved women; if the govern- 
ment did not allow them, perhaps the depravity would be more widespread 
in the family — or else it would be necessary to expel from Berlin thousands 
of soldiers, many of them bachelors, idle folk who of course were not 


110. Johann Jacob Engel (1741-1802), playwright best known for his comedies Der dankbare 
Sohn (The Grateful son, 1768) and Der Edelknabe (The Squire, 1774). Karamzin is referring to 
Engel’s theoretical works Der Philosoph für die Welt (Carlsruhe 1783) and /deen zu einer Mimik 
(Berlin 1785-1786). 

111. Friedrich Ludwig Schréder (1744-1816), playwright and director, a proponent of 
naturalism and championed Shakespeare on the German stage. Karamzin’s German trans- 
lator, Richter, indicates that the play is Der Vetter in Lissabon, described as ‘ein burgerliches 
Familiengemalde’ (published in Schróder's Beytrag zur deutschen Schaubuhne, Berlin 1786). Fami- 
liengemálde was the term for realistic plays in prose treating middle-class families and social 
themes in the last third of the eighteenth century; the term is used by Iffland. 

112. Les deux chasseurs et la laitiére (1763), by the Italian composer Egidio Duni (not Grétry, 
as Lotman and Uspensky claim) with a libretto by Louis Anseaume. 

113. Johann Friedrich Zimmerman (1728-1795), German physician of Frederick the 
Great; in his 1788 book about the king (Uber Friedrich der Grossen und meine Unterredungen mit 
Ihm) he noted the decline the in the morals of Berlin society. 
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educated in the Rousseauian system, and who because of their station are 
not able to marry.!'* 

I am told that one evening in the zoo these depraved Berlin bacchantes 
threw themselves like maenads on some unfortunate Orpheus who was 
strolling on his own in the dark alley; they robbed him of his money and 
watch, and would have torn the clothing from his back if people who were 
walking there had not forced them to run away. But evenif I were told a thou- 
sand such anecdotes I would not anathematise such a lovely city as Berlin. 

In praise of the citizens of Berlin, it should be said that they are hard- 
working and that the wealthiest and most important people do not squan- 
der money on vain luxury but keep expenditures on their table, their ward- 
robe and their carriages under strictest economic control. I saw old F** 
riding a horse that I would have been ashamed to ride about town, and in 
the sort of cloak that had been tailored in the first half of the century. The 
present king lives on a more luxurious footing than his predecessor; 
however, his circle maintain themselves for the most part in the old style. 
In public meetings there are a lot of well-dressed young people; the ladies 
display taste in their fashion. 


21. Berlin, 8 July 


If one could come to a conclusion about a nation’s character on the basis of 
popular swear-words, then from schwer Noth* — a favourite German word — 
the traveller would conclude that the Germans are very bilious. But then 
what would one be forced to conclude about our folk on the basis of its 
favourite bad language? 

Carriages for hire wait on the streets here, just like the sleighs and carts 
and drivers at home. For eight groschen — which at the current exchange is 
40 kopecks — you can ride to any one destination you like in the city. The 
carriages and horses are very handsome. 

People are right in saying that not only for the best service, but indeed for 
reasons of economy a traveller ought always to stay in the best inns. There 
everything has its fixed price and nobody is asked to pay extra, whereas in 
the inferior inns attempts are made to extract as much money out of you as 
possible if they think that you have gold in your purse. At Mr Blum's I pay 
80 kopecks for a four-course dinner, 15 for a serving of coffee, and 50 daily 


* i.e. epilepsy. 


114. The theme of education is prominent throughout Rousseau's writing. In his most sys- 
tematic and influential pedagogical exposition on the subject, Emile, ou De l'education (1762), 
he advocates in the first dozen years of education a regard for the intrinsic goodness of the 
child through what he calls an ‘éducation négative” that allows natural virtue to develop: 
virtue, liberty and happiness are thought to emerge harmoniously from a child upon whom 
moral instruction has been the least intrusive. In Book V Rousseau treats the education of 
women separately, emphasising the need to inculcate a sense of virtue and love of chastity 
while also arguing their vital role as opinion-makers. From the 1780s Rousseau's treatise 
and method became increasingly popular in private education and in institutes of learning. 
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for the room. My hired servant always thanked me when I gave him half a 
crown daily. ; 

Today I calculated that the trip from Kónigsberg has cost me not more 
than fifteen chervontsy. On an ordinary postal carriage the fare is 6 gros- 
chen per mile or 30 kopecks; but in addition you must give the postillions 
extra ‘for wine’. 


22. Two miles from Dresden, 10 July 1789 


So there you are, your friend is already in Saxony! On the eighth I sent you a 
despatch from Berlin when I thought that I would be there for at least another 
week. But ‘l’homme propose, Dieu dispose’ On that very evening I became so 
sad I did not know what to do with myself. I meandered about the city, 
pulled my hat down over my eyes, and counted the stones on the pavement 
with my walking stick; even so the sadness in my heart did not abate. ‘What 
shall I do?’ I asked myself as I stopped at the end of a long alley of linden 
trees, pushed my hat back a bit and glanced at the sun, which was shining in 
the west with such quiet splendour. For two minutes I searched for an 
answer in the azure sky and in my soul — and in the third minute I found 
it and said: ‘Press on" Whereupon I traced a long snake in the sand with my 
stick, like the one in Tristram Shandy sketched by Corporal Trim (vol. VI, 
chap. X XIV) when he talks about the pleasures of freedom. Of course our 
feelings were similar. ‘So, kind Trim! Nothing can be so sweet as liberty, I thought, 
as I hastily returned to the city.!? The person who has not yet been shut ina 
cage, who, like a bird in the heavens, can be here and there, and there and 
here, is one who is able to enjoy his existence, who can be happy and ought 
to be happy. 

I therefore decided not to wait for the festive convention of the Berlin 
Academy, but to leave the following day. I still had to call on Countess 
K*, who had invited me through Mr M*, but even that could not stop me. 
I spent a pleasant evening with charming D* and the next morning, after 
packing my case and settling with Mr Blum, I departed for Saxony in an 
ordinary post which was in the form of a coach with an open wagon, 
joined by two students and a young merchant from Leipzig. 


115. Karamzin gives an incorrect reference to a conversation between Corporal Trim and 
Uncle Toby in Tristram Shandy, Book IX, ch.4.*Nothing, continued the Corporal, can be so sad 
as confinement for life — or so sweet, an' please your honour, as liberty. Nothing, Trim — said 
my uncle Toby, musing — Whilst a man is free — cried the corporal, giving a flourish with his 
stick thus — whereupon Sterne inserts a large serpentine squiggle. Karamzin's passage 
follows Sterne's views on the power of association to govern the mind: the sensation of touch- 
ing the ground with the walking stick brings to his consciousness the passage from Tristram 
Shandy. It is important that the traveller does not find the explanation for his feelings in the 
skv or in his soul, but through association in his mental faculties. While the error of attribu- 
tion may be a genuine mistake, it is also possible — given Karamzin's extensive revision of the 
text — that it is planted ironically to show the fallibility of association. 
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After the second change of horses I took a so-called extra post. I was so 
jostled in the wretched German wagon that I still feel the pain in my chest. 
Moreover, I have been left with a scax on my cheek though I must thank fate 
that my eyes are still intact. What you have to know is that the road to the 
borders of Saxony largely lies through woodland, and because the post 
wagon was open and very high the passengers were constantly forced to 
hunch over to avoid splitting their heads open on a tree. By evening I was 
falling asleep and caught such a hard whack from a thickly spreading tree 
that I saw stars. This was too much and I parted from the jolly students. 

The express coach is approximately a quarter dearer than the ordinary 
one; I am given a pair of horses and a carriage and charged a thaler (120 
kop.) per mile. The Saxon drivers can be distinguished from the Prussians 
only by the colour of their coats (the latter have blue with a red collar, the 
former wear yellow with blue): that said, the Saxons also spare their horses, 
also like drinking in taverns and are also rude. 

The roads in Saxony are very poor and I did not spot a single pretty view 
from Berlin to here. However, the land here does appear to be better tilled 
than in Brandenburg — at least it is known that the farmers of Saxony are 
wealthier than the Prussians. 

I must describe to you a meeting that made a pleasant impression on me. 

In the small town or village where I changed horses at noon today, the 
postmaster took a long time before getting round to me. I was pacing about 
the courtyard and thinking — I’m not sure about what. I know only that the 
clatter of a carriage that was drawing up to a wing of the post station inter- 
rupted my train of thought. I walked up to the wing and saw a young, beau- 
tiful, tender fair woman, dressed in a small black hat and Amazon green 
dress, and holding a white handkerchief, as she stepped out of a carriage 
with an elderly, hunch-backed man with a long nose — his image would not 
have been at all out of place among Hogarth's caricatures. He gave her his 
hand, and when they walked by me I took off my hat and bowed to the 
beauty — not very low, in truth, since I could not take my eyes off her lovely 
face fora second. I imagine that my glance was worthy ofa compliment, since 
they glanced at me kindly and even tenderly! The postmaster met the guests 
in the vestibule, found them a room and himself ran off to fetch the spring 
water that the beauty needed to refresh her charms. The door shut and I 
remained alone in the vestibule. ‘But might not the door be opened again?” I 
mused to myself and quietly opened it. The beautiful woman was standing in 
front ofthe mirror wiping the dust from her face with the white handkerchief, 
while her companion sat in the chair yawning. ‘I beg your pardon, I said,‘but 
I left my book here. The hunch-backed cavalier nodded and pointed to my 
book which was lying on the table. The beauty turned from the mirror and 
looked at me with such quick, penetrating eyes that I am sure I would have 
blushed if I had had anything untoward in mind; but I glanced at her beau- 
tiful blue eyes, straight Greek nose, rosy lips and cheeks with the calmness of 
innocence, and admired her charms as a young sculptor admires a statue of 
Michelangelo ora painter does a picture by Raphael. The beauty sat down as 
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I stood before her, still not having taken my book. ‘It’s a very hot day, she said 
in a pleasant voice, looking at me and her companion. He yawned while I 
repeated her words: ‘It’s a very warm day. Immediate silence followed. As I 
knew that women never speak first in the decisive moments of life I finally 
asked: ‘Are you not travelling to Dresden, Madam?’ — ‘No, she replied, 
‘we're going to the country — to a friend. But presumably you are bound for 
Dresden?’ ‘Yes, Madam. I hope ll be there early tomorrow, *You're a forei- 
gner, if I might be so bold as to ask?’ — ‘Yes, Madam: ‘You must be English? 
The English speak German so well? ‘I beg your pardon, Madam: I’m a Mus- 
covite. ‘Muscovite? Oh, good God! I’ve never laid eyes on a Muscovite in my 
life? ‘I have, said the hunch-backed chevalier, and began to yawn again. 
“Well, tell us then why have you come here to us?’ “Out of curiosity, Madam, 
"Well, you must be very curious indeed. After all, you've probably left much 
that is enchanting behind in your own country?’ ‘A great deal, Madam, a 
great deal: I’ve left behind my country and my friends.’ I have no idea what 
we would have finished chatting about if the postmaster had not returned 
with the water and informed me that my coach was ready. I made a deep 
bow to the beauty, and she wished me a pleasant journey. ‘Is that all? — 
Well, what can you do? I have no wish to lie. 

A beautiful little meadow, a beautiful grove, a beautiful woman — in a 
word, everything that is beautiful gladdens me, wherever I find it and in 
whatever form. The image of the sweet Saxon lady has remained in my 
thoughts, beautifying the pictorial gallery of my imagination. I have 
decided to spend the night at the last changing station. It is just ten 
o'clock; I shall be awoken at four. 


23. Dresden, 12 July 


It was a splendid morning; the birds were singing and young deer were 
gambolling on the road. Suddenly Dresden opened up before me in the 
great valley through which the calm Elbe runs. There are green hills on 
one side of the river, and the majestic city and wide fertile valley comprise 
a magnificent view. I entered Dresden with pleasant feelings, and at first 
glance it struck me as larger than Berlin itself. 

I lodged at a tavern in the post office square, and after changing called on 
Mr P* for whom I had a letter from Moscow; he received me graciously, 
and would have been able to effect pleasing introductions for me in 
Dresden, but since I was not going to stay here longer than three days and 
as a consequence would not have had time to profit from these introduc- 
tions, it remained for me merely to thank him for his good will. We set out 
together to walk about the city. 

Dresden compares well to Berlin regarding the enormous size of its 
homes, but here the streets are far narrower. There are about 35,000 resi- 
dents of Dresden, not very many given the size of the city and the grandeur 
of its homes: the truth is that you hardly meet anyone on the streets and 
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there is scarcely a house where there is not a sign of rooms to let. For two or 
three respectably furnished rooms one pays not more than seven or eight 
thalers per month. In several placesyyou can still see traces of the devasta- 
tion left in Dresden by the Prussian bombardments of 1760.'!® For more 
than an hour I stood on the bridge which joins the so-called New City to 
Dresden and was unable to take my fill of viewing the lovely picture which 
both sides of the city and the marvellous banks of the Elbe afford. This 
bridge, which is 670 feet long, is considered the best in Germany; pave- 
ments and resting places have been made on both sides. 

Mr P* wanted me to have dinner with him. ‘You will meet my family, he 
said. We were greeted by a woman of about forty, handsome in appearance, 
and a young girl of twenty who, though not beautiful, had a sweet and 
tender countenance. ‘Here you have my family!’ said Mr P* — and I kissed 
the hand of both one and the other lady. Dinner was most moderate though 
not, however, meagre. My host and hostess quizzed me about Russia, and 
their questions were so intelligent that I had no trouble coming up with 
answers. Although Mr P* is not a scholar he has, nevertheless, read a 
great deal; and over a bottle of old Rhine wine brought to us by the mistress 
of the house, he spoke with great passion about the works of several German 
poets. Pretty Charlotte kept quiet for the most part, but her glances and 
smiles were eloquent; after dinner she played on the forte-piano, which is 
not without its charm even when played in the German style. 

From them I went to a wonderful picture gallery, which is considered to 
be one of the best in Europe.''’ I spent three hours there, but did not even 
manage to glance at many of the paintings: ‘You would need not 
three hours, but several months in order to view the gallery satisfactorily. 
I looked attentively at Raphael’s* Mary (who holds the Infant in her arms, 


* Raphael, the head of the Roman school, was unequivocally recognised as pre-eminent in 
his art. No other painter so deeply understood the beauties of the ancients, no other studied 
anatomy with such dedication as Raphael — and for that reason no other can surpass him in 
drawing. But the expertise that he acquired this way in the human form would not have made 
him such a great painter if nature had not endowed him with a creative spirit, without which 
the painter is nothing but a poor copyist. A heavenly fire enlivens the strokes of his brush 
when he depicts the Divinity; in the traits of his heroes is visible an invincible bravery; in 
the image of Venus or Roxana he was able to unite all the feminine charms, and beauty, 
innocence and holiness in the image of Maria. The faces of tyrants as depicted by him 
reduce one to a state of panic; the faces of his martyrs are amazing in the animated features 
of their heavenly patience. — It is true that his paintings are of uneven quality; the later ones 
are incomparably greater than the first. The transfiguration of Christ is considered one of his 
best works. — This great artist died prematurely, from an excessive weakness for the female 
sex, a tendency which involved him in debauchery. He was born in Urbino in 1483 and died 
in Rome in 1520. 


116. The ‘Florence of the Elbe’ was besieged by Frederick the Great in March 1760. The 
siege was abandoned due to a shortage of ammunition, but not before destroying 416 buil- 
dings and damaging many more, and also damaging Frederick's reputation. 

117. Frederick Augustus II, who acceded in 1733, greatly enlarged the king's collections 
and made them a renowned centre of painting. From 1744 the Gemäldegallerie was housed 
in the Stallhof as a separate collection. 
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with Saints Sixtus and Barbara kneeling before her); Correggio’s* Night, 
so much written and talked about, in: which the mixtures of light 
and darkness are so astonishing; a painting by Michelangelot depicting 
a man condemned to death in which the city is in the background; the 
following paintings of Giulio Romano: Pan teaching a young shepherd to 
play the flute; Cecilia playing music, surrounded by saints, and others. By 
Veronese§ there were: the Resurrection, the Rape of Europa, and others. By 


* Correggio, the pre-eminent painter of Lombardy, who achieved the highest quality of per- 
fection in his craft practically without instruction, never travelled outside his homeland and 
practically never saw any good paintings or ancient works of art. His brush can be adduced 
as an example of tenderness and pleasantness. His sketching is not entirely correct though it is 
exquisite; his busts are beautiful and the colours incomparable. He drew the naked body in a 
very lively way, but his faces speak. In a word, his paintings are thoroughly sweet even to 
those who are not connoisseurs; and if Correggio had seen all the beautiful creative works of 
art in Rome and Venice he might even have surpassed Raphael. He spent his entire life in 
poverty, and was modest, satisfied with little and sociable. The cause of his death is worthy 
of note. After seeing a painting in Parma, for which he received a bag of coppers, he departed 
on foot for Correggio. It was a hot day and he had four miles to travel. He was so glad that the 
money he had received might deliver his family from need for a while that he did not notice 
his own fatigue. When he returned home he was overcome by a fever, which ended his life 
several days later. He was born in 1532 and died in 1588. 

T Michael-Angelo was a great architect, painter and sculptor. The cupola he built for Saint 
Peter's is proof of his work in architecture. As for his paintings, they are not so much 
agreeable as they are amazing because he always wanted to depict the difficult and the 
extraordinary. As he had a good knowledge of anatomy he tried too hard to give definition 
to the muscles in his figures; the body he always drew in the colour of red brick. But if 
Michael-Angelo is not the foremost painter by virtue of his brush, none the less hardly 
anyone has surpassed him in the art of drawing. In sculpture he was, it seems, even more 
skilful. His Cupid, Bacchus and young Satyr are ranked among the best works of this art 
form. Michael-Angelo was witty. When Pope Julius asked dissatisfiedly why, according to 
the example of the old masters, he had not used gold in his paintings of subjects from the 
Old Testament, he answered humbly that the holy men depicted by him considered the bril- 
liance of clothing a false adornment of man. When he wished to let Raphael know that he had 
seen his painting of Galatea in the Farnese Palace, he sketched in charcoal on the wall the 
head of a Faun, which even now is displayed. When Raphael saw it he said that nobody 
other than Michael-Angelo could sketch such a head. The story is always told that when 
Michael-Angelo's painting of the Crucifixion was shown it was alleged he had murdered 
the man who had been his model in order to depict the dying Saviour more naturalistically. 
The anecdote is entirely improbable. He was born in 1474 and died in 1564. 

f Giulio Romano, Raphael’s best pupil, had a fruitful imagination and was a thoroughly 
skilled draftsman. In general, all his figures are very good. It is only a pity that he followed 
the ancients more than nature! It is possible to say that his drawings are too correct, owing to 
which all his faces are too homogeneous. Like Michael-Angelo, he drew the body in red 
wash, and his tints are generally dark. He was born in 1492 and died in 1546. 

$ The paintings of Paolo Veronese are outstanding in their liveliness and the pleasantness of 
the figures and freshness of colours. Nature was his model; however, like a great artist, he was 
able to correct her inadequacies. Incidentally, the following anecdote is told about him. Once 
on the outskirts of Venice he was overtaken on the road by a rainstorm and was forced to ask 
for shelter in the house of the Procurator of Pisa, who received him so graciously and kindly 
that the painter was unable to leave for several days. During that time he quietly sketched 
Darius's family (the painting on which twenty figures are painted at full height) and hid it 
under the bed. When he took his leave of his host he told him that he had left behind a token of 
his gratitude for the hospitality. He was born in 1532 and died in 1588. p LE ! 
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Carracci:* the Genius of Fame flying in the air; Mary with the Infant, Matthew 
and John, etc. By Tintoretto:t Apollo and the Muses, the Fall of the Angels, etc. 
Bassano:{ Israel in the Desert, the Family of Noah, etc. By Jordaens§ there were 
the Rape of the Sabines, the Dying Socrates, Susanna bathing. By Rosa, his self- 
portrait as well as a landscape with trees in which a seated elder talks to two 
standing figures. By Poussin|| there were the Sacrifice of Noah, a landscape 
with two seated nymphs and Narcissus gazing in the water, and then 
another in which a naked nymph sleeps while two men observe her 
through the trees. By Rubens** there were a seated Virgin and Child to 
whom angels are bearing fruit; a Last Judgement, Christ seated on a ship 
during a storm, the Rape of Proserpine, the drunken Silenus with nymphs, Venus 
and Adonis, and the Punishment of Cupid (who is held in the arms of one 
woman while a second whips him with a vine); Neptune castigating the sea, 


* Few painters have had so fruitful an imagination as Annibal Carracci, and few have sur- 
passed him as a draughtsman; and in his last paintings, composed in Rome, the colours are 
very fine. The best work of his brush is the Farnese Gallery in Rome on which he laboured for 
eight years; he was paid precious little for it because he had many enemies and was widely 
envied. He was born in 1560 and died in 1609. He was buried alongside Raphael, whom he 
loved most among painters. 

T Tintoretto, the Venetian painter, attempted to unite the taste of Michael-Angelo with 
Titian in his paintings: that is, he imitated the former in his drawings and the second in his 
colours. (Titian is regarded as the best colourist in the world). His paintings are of uneven 
worth, which is why it was said of him that sometimes he paints with a gold brush, sometimes 
with a silver one, and sometimes with an iron one. He was born in 1512 and died in 1594. 

1 In Bassano's paintings one can admire the liveliness of the colours, whereas in sketching he 
was not entirely expert, like all the Venetian painters. He drew the body in a lifelike manner, 
but the costume was not good. His landscapes are beautiful. He was born in 1570 and died in 
1592. 

$ In all of Jordaens's paintings one sees a commendable lightness of the brush; but, as he 
painted too much, practically all of his paintings are unfinished, and in general his draughts- 
manship is not very accurate. His chief model was Paolo Veronese; but he was able to imitate 
all the best painters, on account of which even connoisseurs have been deceived and have 
mistaken his copy for the original. 

$] Salvator Rosa, the Neapolitan painter, composed better landscapes than historical can- 
vases. In the main, his figures are incorrect, however in them you can see a brave brush and 
an accomplished animation. He drew trees, mountains and in general all views beautifully. 
He was born in 1615 and died in 1673. 

|| In the paintings of Nicholas Poussin, the famous French artist, high ideas and an animated 
expression of passions are visible; his draughtsmanship is correct, but his palette of colours is 
not very good. In this regard, he resembles the Roman painters who generally do not respect 
the colourist. His landscapes are beautiful. He was born in 1594 and died in 1663. 

** Rubens is justifiably called the Flemish Raphael. What a poetical spirit is visible in his 
paintings! what rich ideas! what harmony in the whole! what lively colours, faces, costumes! 
He had no wish at all to imitate the ancients and composed everything from nature. The only 
thing missing from the perfection of his canvases is the accuracy in the drawing for which the 
Roman school is famous. Rubens was able not only as a painter, but in important affairs of 
state, and while he was the Ambassador to England, he was able to reconcile Charles I to 
peace with Spain. Upon his return to Flanders, he married Helen Forman, a celebrated 
beauty who was often his model. He was born in 1577 and died in 1640. 
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and others. By Van Dyck* there were paintings of the Kings Charles II and 
James II; Jerome with a lion at his feet, and others. And finally there were a 
great many paintings by Mengs. Among the other paintings there are such 
beautiful landscapes and such animated depictions of grapes and other 
fruits that you want to grab them. The best paintings, such as Correggio’s 
Night, have come to Dresden from a gallery in Modena. Augustus III, the 
Polish king, was a great lover of painting, and spared no expense in the 
acquisition of good canvases. 

The guard recounted that several weeks earlier ten paintings had been 
stolen from the gallery, including some of the very best; but, fortunately, 
the thieves were found and the paintings were returned to their former 
place. As I left I gave the guard a Dutch copper. 

I also had to see the Green Vaults, as it is called (das Griine Gewölbe), or the 
collection of precious stones which is practically unrivalled in the whole 
world.!!? In order to have a view of the brilliant cabinet of the Elector of 
Saxony and say ‘I’ve seen a rarity!, you have to spend a Dutch copper. I 
was told that as he looked at the stones a noble Frenchman said to the 
Elector: ‘Good, very good. And what did this cost your Majesty?’ 

After the picture gallery and the Green Vaults, the third noteworthy 
treasure in Dresden is the library, which every traveller who has the least 
pretension to learning considers it imperative to see — that is, to glance at 
the rows of bound books and say: ‘What an enormous library!’ Among the 
Greek manuscripts on display is a very ancient codex of a tragedy by Euri- 
pides that was sold to the library by the former Muscovite Professor 
Mattei.!? He got about 1500 thalers from the Elector for this and several 
other manuscripts. One wonders where Mr Mattei got hold of such 
manuscripts? 


* Van Dyck, Rubens's pupil, is of course the foremost portrait painter in the world. As a 
colourist he does not yield to Rubens; he painted heads and arms beautifully. But he was 
less able at historical painting, for which he lacked Rubens’ poetic spirit. King Charles I sum- 
moned him to England where he would have grown rich from his work if he had lived tem- 
perately and not become involved in alchemy. He was born in 1599 and died in 1641. 


118. Located on the ground floor of the Royal Palace, the treasury took its name from the 
colour of the vaults. It was turned into a public museum containing a valuable collection of 
curiosities, jewels and small works of art, and was famed for its works of gold, Limoges 
enamels and carved ivory; adjacent was the Cabinet of Coins. The rooms themselves were 
also famous for their gilded wood, mirrors, lacquered furniture and marble and gold work, 
executed by local masters. On the interest fashionable among travellers in such cabinets sce 
Barbara Maria Stafford, Artful science: Enlightenment, entertainment and the eclipse of visual educa- 
lion (Cambridge, Mass. 1994), p.238-52. 

119. Christian-Friedrich Mattei (1744-1811), a classical philologist from Saxony educated 
in Leipzig, taught at a number of schools in Moscow between 1772 and 1784, precisely when 
Karamzin was a student. After a period in Germany he returned to Moscow at the invitation 
of the Rector of Moscow University, Mikhail Murav'ev, who appointed him to teach Latin 
and Greek literature and history at the University. His Russian work includes an edition of 
Theocritus. For information on Murav'ev and classical education at Moscow in this period 
see Andrew Kahn, ‘Introduction’ to M. N. Murav'ev, Institutiones Rhetoricae: a treatise of a 


Russian Sentimentalist (Oxford 1995). 
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In the evening I strolled in the garden which is called the winger 
Garten; though not large, it is very pretty. Our ambassador is not in 
Dresden; he has gone to Karlsbad. > 


24. 12 July 


This morning I entered the Royal Catholic Chapel during the mass. The 
majesty of the cathedral, the sonorous and lovely song, accompanied by 
the harmonious sounds of the organ; the piety of those in prayer, the arms 
of the saints lifted toward the sky — all this together produced in me a 
certain exquisite disturbance. It seemed that I had entered an angelic 
world where I hear the voices of the blessed spirits praising the Most 
High. My legs bent under me; I fell on my knees and prayed with all my 
heart. 


25. 12 July, 10 in the evening. 


After dinner I visited our young priest where I also made the acquaintance 
of the secretary of our minister; from there I proceeded to wander about the 
city on my own, in the so-called Grosse Garten.'*! A long passage led me out 
into a wide green meadow. Here on the left hand side there appeared before 
me the Elbe and a chain of high hills covered in clumps of forest, through 
which there emerged the scattered roofs of small houses and the spires of 
towers. On the right side there were fields laden with fruit; all around me 
there stretched verdure sown with flowers. The evening sun with its gentle 
rays illuminated this beautiful picture. I looked and felt pleasure; I looked, 
felt joy and even wept, which usually happens when my heart is very, very 
cheerful! I took out a piece of paper and a pencil; I wrote: Dear nature! and 
left it at that!! But never before had I felt so vitally that we are created to 
take delight and be happy; and rarely had I ever been so good in my heart 
and so grateful to my Creator as in those minutes. It seemed to me that tears 
were streaming from my eyes out of a vibrant love for Love itself, and that 
they ought to erase several black marks in the book of my life. 

And you, flowering banks of the Elbe, green forests and hills! You shall be 
blessed by me also in the time when, after returning to my distant northern 
homeland, I shail remember the past in hours of solitude. 


120. The baroque Zwinger was erected in 1711-1722 but left unfinished. It consisted of 
seven pavilions connected by a single-storey gallery enclosing a courtyard, and housed a 
picture gallery and sociological and ethnographical museums. 

121. The Grosse Garten lies south-east of the city centre, and was a royal park laid out in 
1676 and subsequently enlarged, occupying an area of about 375 acres 
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26. Meissen, 13 July 


I decided this morning to travel to Leipzig in a diligence (which is called the 
‘yellow’, Gelbe Kutsche, because it is upholstered with yellow cloth). We had 
to set off at ten. After giving my case to the schaffner (as the guard is called 
in Saxony) and telling him that I would wait for the carriage on the road, I 
walked out of Dresden at 9 in the morning. For several groschen the valet 
agreed to be my guide. 

I left the city at a great pace; but once I had walked out I stopped at 
practically every step and admired beautiful nature and the fruits of her 
bounty. The road goes along the bank of the Elbe. On the left side beyond 
the river can be seen mountains dotted with thick green birch groves and 
alder trees, while on the right side there is a fertile valley with fields and 
hamlets bounded by distant vineyards. 

The sky was clear and so, too, was my soul. Everywhere I saw goodness, 
happiness and peace. The birds, which flitted and sailed in the pure air 
above my head, depicted for me happiness and freedom from care. They 
feel their existence, and they enjoy it! Every farmer that walked about the 
meadow seemed to me to be a fortunate mortal who had in abundance 
everything that man could require. Healthy through his labours (I 
thought), cheerful and happy in his moment of rest when, surrounded by a 
tranquil family, he sits alongside his faithful wife and looks upon his chil- 
dren at play. All his desires, all his hopes are limited by the breadth of his 
fields; as the fields grow, his soul grows. A young peasant girl with a staff 
appeared to me to be an Arcadian shepherdess. She rushes to her shepherd 
— I thought — who awaits her under the shade of the chestnut tree there to 
the right, near the vineyards. He feels an electric pulse in his heart, stands 
and sees his dearest, who from a distance signals to him with her staff. How 
he runs to meet her! The shepherdess smiles; she walks faster, faster — and 
throws herself into the open embraces of her sweet shepherd. Later I saw 
them (mentally, you understand) sitting alongside one another in the 
shade of the chestnut tree; they were kissing like tender doves. 

I sat on the road and waited for the diligence. I had a good number of com- 
panions; among others there was a magistrate or country parson in a red wig, 
and a pair of young students, one from Leipzig and the one, sitting beside me, 
from Prague, who immediately entered into a conversation with me. What do 
yousupposeit was about? Spontaneously about Mendelsohn's Phaedon, about 
the soul and the body. ‘Phaedon, he said, ‘is possibly the wittiest philosophi- 
cal composition; however, the author founds all his proofs of our immorta- 
lity on a single hypothesis. There is considerable probability, but there's no 
certainty; and it’s hardly other than in vain that we shall seek it in the cre- 
ations of the ancient and new philosophers!" — ‘You have to seek it in the 
heart, I said. ‘Oh! Dear sir", said the student critically: ‘emotional cer- 
tainty isn't the same thing at all as philosophical certainty. It's not reliable: 
you feel it now, but in a minute it vanishes and you can't find its place. It's 
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essential that certainty be founded on proof, but a proof that’s based on 
those innate concepts of pure reason in which all the eternal essential 
truths are contained. This is the certainty that the metaphysician seeks in 
his solitary chamber, in the gloom of the night, by the weak light of a lamp 
as he neglects sleep and rest. If only we were able to know exactly what the 
soul is, in and of itself, thén everything would be open to us; but ~’. Here I 
removed from my pocket a single letter from good Lavater and read the 
following to the student: 

‘An eye, by its formation, is not able to look upon itself without a mirror. 
We view ourselves only in other objects. The feeling of existence, persona- 
lity, the soul: all this exists only because it exists outside us — in phenomena 
or manifestations that touch us. ‘Wonderful!’, said the student — ‘Wonder- 
ful! But if he thinks that —’ At this point the carriage stopped; the guard 
opened the doors and said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen! Dinner is served’ 

We alighted at the inn, where the table was already laid. We were served 
beer, lemon soup, a portion of roast lamb, salad and butter — which cost 
each of us all of about forty kopecks. 

The road to Meissen itself is very pleasant; the earth everywhere is tilled 
in the best possible manner. The vineyards, which had first been visible in 
the distance, extend down to the Elbe and finally are separated from the 
river by only a single road. There rise on this spot enormous sheer granite 
cliffs. Several of them — what can perseverance not accomplish! — are 
covered by earth and have been turned into gardens in which the best 
Saxon grape is born. On the other side of the Elbe the ruins of brigands’ 
castles appear: now bats nest in them and the winds whistle and howl. 

One ancient poet said: 


Est locus, Aliacis ubi Misna rigatur ab undis 
Fertilis et viridi totus amoenus humo. P? 


Iam in that place now. — Meissen is situated partly on the mountain, partly 
in the valley. The surroundings are beautiful; only the city itself is not very 
pretty: the streets are uneven and crooked; the houses are all Gothic, and 
reveal the strange taste of past centuries. The main church is a large build- 
ing, distinguished by antiquity. The old palace rises upon the mountain- 
top. Once upon a time, the heroes of the tribe of Witekind — that famous 
Saxon prince who so bravely defended the freedom of his homeland and 
whom Charlemagne defeated, not with his weaponry but with his magna- 
nimity — were raised there: now famous Saxon porcelain is made in that 
same palace. If you wish to see the factory you have to ask for a ticket from 
the head inspector. 

Mr Mattei was the director ofthe local school for several years; but he left 
Meissen and departed for Wittenberg about six weeks ago. He will get a job 


122. "There is a place where the Meissen is washed by the wave of the Elbe | And the soil is 
fertile and completely covered in growth: 
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anywhere, of course: he is reckoned to be one of the best philologists in 
Germany. 


I must take myseat in the carriage and take leave of my pen until Leipzig. 


27. Leipzig, 14 July 


At the beginning, the road from Meissen runs along the bank of the Elbe. 
The river, which is silent and majestic in its flow, flows on the right side of 
the road; while cliffs rise up on the left, crowned by green shrubbery 
through which you can see grey mossy stones in various spots. 

Having travelled about half a mile from Meissen, the Prague student and 
I left the carriage, which was moving very slowly, and proceeded on foot for 
a couple of versts. After asking whether I was married, the student began to 
speak about women and, furthermore, in terms not flattering to them. ‘At 
the grave of my friend, he said, ‘a friend who ended up in the earth because 
of an unhappy love for a flighty, silly woman, I swore to distance myself 
from the sex that is so dangerous to us and to remain a bachelor forever. 
Science occupies all my soul — and, thank God, I’m able to be happy by 
myself? ‘So much the better for you, I told him. 

We noticed clouds forming and resumed our places in the carriage. At 
this point the magistrate started sounding off with the Leipzig student 
about theological truths. The latter advanced various doubts: this angered 
the other considerably. ‘Finally, I must recall’ — he said, wiping his red brow 
with his hand — ‘that there’s a sort of person who entirely lacks a feeling for 
truth. One could compare their heads to a bottomless vessel which you can’t 
pour anything into; or to a metal sphere into which nothing penetrates and 
out of which nothing springs.’ — ‘And such heads, interrupted the student, 
‘are often covered with ginger wigs and to be seen in university depart- 
ments. — ‘My dear Sir!’, exclaimed the magistrate as he adjusted his wig, 
‘who are you talking about?’ — ‘About the same people you yourself began 
to talk about, answered the student calmly. * You'd better hold your peace, 
said the magistrate. ‘As you wish, answered the student. 

In the meanwhile, night was coming. The magistrate removed his wig, 
placed it next to him, donned a night cap and began to chant evening 
prayers in a raucous, uncultured voice. The Leipzig student immediately 
joined him and the two of them, like real asses, let out such a duet that we 
had to cover our ears. Fortunately the singers quickly tired, the carriage 
became quiet and I fell asleep. 

At dawn we stopped to change our horses, and when we began to disem- 
bark from the carriage and enter the inn for coffee, the magistrate found his 
wig was missing and searched for it beside him and on the floor. Unable to 
find it, he raised a hue and cry: ‘Where has it gone? How can I get by 
without it? Poor me, how can I appear in the city? — He approached the 
driver and demanded that a search for his wig be undertaken immediately. 
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The driver looked and could not find it. The Leipzig student laughed des- 
potically at the misfortune of the poor magistrate; finally, as though he had 
taken pity on him, he advised him to took in his pockets. ‘What’s the point of 
looking there", he said; however he stuck his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out the wig. What a moment fora painter! The magistrate gaped with unex- 
pected joy and held the wig in front of him, completely at a loss for words. 
‘You're looking a mile away for what you've already got under your nose; 
said the driver heatedly; but the magistrate's soul was at this point so full 
that nothing could penetrate it from outside and the driver's rhetorical 
figure, if it did not skip past his ears, then at least passed through them — 
that is (according to Bonnet's hypothesis about the origins of ideas), 
touched no new or virgin fibre (fibre vierge) in his head. Indeed, his dumb- 
struck joy lasted for more than a minute. Finally he burst out laughing and, 
placing the wig on his head, assured us that he, the magistrate, had not put 
it in his pocket but the devil only knew how it got there and — At this point 
he glanced at the Leipzig student and fell silent. 

We reached Leipzig without any further adventures. 

It is here, dear friends, that I would like to have spent my youth; from 
here my thoughts flew back a few years; it is here that I should like to have 
prepared myself for the search for the truth that my heart has craved from 
my youngest years! But Fate had no wish to grant my desire. As I imagine 
how I might have spent those years in which our souls are formed, and think 
how I did spend them, I feel a bitterness in my heart and tears in my eyes. It 
is not possible to retrieve what has been lost! 

11 0'clock at night. I am staying at the Memel Inn opposite the post station. 
My room is clean and light, but the innkeeper is bustling and talkative in 
the extreme. Indeed, as I was unpacking my things, he told me all about the 
order that he has instituted in his house, about his altruism, honesty etc. 
‘Everyone who's lived here, he said, ‘has been satisfied with me. Of course 
I don’t charge much, yet that’s precisely why I've got a good reputation; 
and why my conscience is clear and calm — for whoever has a clean con- 
science is happy in this life; he fears nothing and doesn't pale at anything 
At that very moment there was a burst of thunder; Mr Memel took fright 
and turned pale.*What's wrong with you?’ I asked. ‘Nothing, he stammered 
in reply, ‘nothing. Only please do close the window to prevent a draught.’ 

I had not yet seen this summer such lightning and thunder as today. In a 
moment the sky was covered with clouds; lightning flashed, thunder 
boomed and a hail-storm rattled — and within half an hour evervthing 
had passed. The sun once again made the sky and earth bright and my inn- 
keeper began to talk afresh about the inviolability of anyone who takes a 
reasonable price for everything and like him, has a clean conscience. 

At dinner I made the acquaintance of G. von Kleist who served the Prus- 
sian king as privy councillor, but was compelled for a number of reasons to 
leave Prussia; and who, having chased all spectres of pleasing hope from his 
imagination, lives here in philosophical tranquillity, enjoying the delight of 
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friendship and association with the most enlightened men. I spent a restless 
night in the carriage. My eyes are now closing. 


28. 15 July 


Today I met Mr Mallet, a young Genevan for whom I had a letter from 
Sh*, the English merchant in Petersburg. He received me graciously and 
took it upon himself to cash in one of my letters of credit here and to 
change Dutch currency for French. From him I went to the theological 
auditorium; I saw many people in attendance but few of them were listen- 
ing. The subject of the lecture was several Hebrew words — not my sort of 
thing — and after a few moments of standing by the door I walked out. 

I then wandered for several hours from street to street and around the 
city, busying myself with the local sights. As a matter of fact, the city 
proper is not very large, but together with its suburbs — where there are 
many gardens — it covers quite a large space. The location of Leipzig is 
not as picturesque as Dresden; it stands in the middle of an extensive plain 
— but as these plains are well tilled and, as they say, adorned by fields, 
gardens, groves and villages, the gaze finds sufficient variety here and 
does not tire quickly. The environs of Dresden are beautiful, whereas those 
of Leipzig are pretty. The first one can liken to a woman about whom on 
first meeting you exclaim: ‘How beautiful", while the latter is one who 
pleases all, but only quietly; all praise her but without rapture, say about 
her with a modest and pleasant movement of the soul: ‘How fair to the eye!’ 

The houses here are as tall as in Dresden, 1.e. largely four storeys; as for 
the streets, they are not at all wide. It is just as well that people here do not 
travel by carriage so that pedestrians have no fear of being crushed. 

I had not yet seen in Germany so populous a city as Leipzig. ‘Trade and 
the university attract numerous foreigners. 

After dinner I called on Mr Beck, a Professor who though young 1s highly 
respected for his learning and talent.'? I gave him a letter for Magistrate 
R*, who had previously lived with him but is now no longer there. Mr Beck 
told me how recently R* had been summoned from Leipzig to the estate of 
a country nobleman where he was to be appointed to a living. When he 
arrived there, however, he found numerous obstacles from the local 
pastor. He was forced to endure an exceedingly tough examination in 
which they attempted to do him down and trip him up verbally, so that, 
having finally lost patience, he grabbed his hat, wished his learned tortu- 
rers greater love for their neighbour and then walked out; what has become 
of him is unknown. 


123. Christan Daniel Beck (1757-1832) was a professor in Leipzig, where he taught theo- 
logy, classical philology and history. He was a prolific author of translations, commentaries 


and historical works. 
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Professor Beck is a quiet, modest man, cautious in his judgements and 
exceedingly pleasant and well-spoken. I learned from him about the fame 
of Anacharsis, the work of the abbéxBarthélemy. As soon as it had been 
published, the entire French literary establishment bowed the knee and 
admitted that ancient Greece, which is of such great interest to us — 
Greece, at whose ruins and the few remaining monuments of her glory we 
stand amazed — had never before been described so perfectly. Professor 
Heyne of Gottingen, one of the foremost experts in Greek literature 
and antiquities, reviewed Anacharsis in the Gottingen University bulletin 
and praised it in Germany. "t Mr Beck awaits his copy with great impa- 
tience. 

No scholar of Leipzig is more celebrated than Dr Platner,!'? the eclectic 
philosopher who seeks truth in all systems without becoming particularly 
attached to any one of them; who, for instance, in one matter agrees with 
Kant, in another with Leibniz, or contradicts both of them. He is able to 
write clearly, and whoever has a slight acquaintance with logic and meta- 
physics may easily understand him. Platner’s Aphorisms are deeply respec- 
ted, and they will be like an Ariadne’s thread to any person who wishes to 
descend into the labyrinth of philosophical systems. I wished to see him and 
went from Mr Beck to pay a visit; he lives in an estate outside the city. In the 
avenue I met his young wife (the daughter of Weisse), who said that the 
doctor was at home. Two minutes later he appeared himself — a tall, lean 
man, over forty, with sharp eyes, a scholarly demeanour and imposing 
bearing. ‘I’ve already heard about you from Mr Kleist’ — he said and led 
me into his office. ‘I confess to you that Pm busy at the moment, he conti- 
nued. ‘I have some letters to write; I beg you to call on me tomorrow at the 
same hour, and so on. I excused myself for having come at an awkward 
moment and bowed as I moved toward the door. “To which science, or 
sciences, have you devoted yourself in particular?’ he asked. ‘The belles- 
lettres, I answered and blushed. I know why — perhaps you likewise, my 
friends, know the reason. 

In the evening I wandered along the gardens and walkways. The Richter 
Garden is large and pleasant. At the entrance a young girl in a white 
bodice, about twelve years old, gave me a bouquet of flowers; this pleased 
me greatly, and I demonstrated my gratitude with two groschen. 


124. Christian Gottlob Heyne (1757-1832) was a classical philologist. He taught in Gôttin- 
gen from the 1770s onwards and edited the Göttingen University bulletin. 

125. Ernst Platner (1744-1818) was a professor of medicine and later philosophy in 
Leipzig, a true ‘philosophical doctor’; he is now seen as one of the most important philoso- 
phers and writers on aesthetics in late eighteenth-century Germany. Platner was best known 
for his aphorisms (Philosophische Aphorismen, 1776-1782) and his mild scepticism; but his 
Anthropologie fiir Arzte und Weltweise (1772) is of equal importance, since it is here that he pro- 
vides what was to become the standard definition of the discipline of ‘anthropology’ as the 
study of mind/body relations. This type of anthropology enjoyed considerable popularity in 
Germany towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
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In the Wendler Garden I saw the Gellert monument, made from white 
marble by Professor Oeser.'?° Here, as I looked on this memorial of a vir- 
tuous man, erected by friendship, I recalled that happy time of my child- 
hood when Gellert’s fables comprised practically my entire library; when, 
as I read his ‘Inkle and Yarico’, I dissolved in bitter tears;!?? or how as I read 
‘The Green Ass’, I laughed with all my heart; or when our professor taught 
us, his little students, ethics according to Gellert’s lectures (Moralische Vor- 
lesungen), he used to say to us with passion: ‘My friends! If you are what 
Gellert teaches you to be, you too will be happy! ?? The recollections 
touched my heart. The history of my life appeared to me like a picture: 
how many shadows! And what else awaits me in the future? 

I walked from the garden to the Church of St John where another monu- 
ment to Gellert, erected by his pupils and friends, depicts Religion giving 
Virtue an image of him cast from metal and crowned with laurels (a lovely 
idea!). Both statues are made of white marble. Below there is his name and 
the following inscription composed by his friend Heyne: To this teacher and 
example of virtue and religion, the society of his friends and contemporaries dedicated 
this monument as a witness of his qualities. It is pleasant, wonderful for every 
sensitive heart to see such inscriptions, and to know that not flattery but 
truth sketched them. All who knew the late Gellert unanimously called 
him a virtuous man. His life was the strongest refutation of the opinion of 
those people who, because they find a flaw in every cranny of the human 
heart, reckon virtue to be an empty name; and to the assertions of others 
that religion does not improve people. ‘All that is good in me’ — the late 
man said a thousand times to his friends — ‘all this I owe to Christianity.’ 
The description of his life ends with these words: ‘Inconstant are the 
wonder and immortality that the works of the creative spirit can expect to 
receive, since the taste of nations changes with time; but the honour of its 
moral character is imperishable and immutable, akin to religion and virtue 
whose age is eternity!’ 

No, Mr Memel, I shall not go out to dine: I will sit by the window and 
read Weisse's Elegy on the death of Gellert, ? and Kramer and Denisov's Ode. I 
shall read, feel — and perhaps weep. I shall consecrate this evening to the 
memory of a virtuous man. Here he lived here and taught the virtues! 


126. The monument is the work of the Austrian sculptor Adam Friedrich Oeser (1717- 
1799), who worked mainly in Leipzig where he was court painter from 1764 and director of 
the Academie. He was known principally as a teacher, and counted Goethe among his pupils 
to whom he transmitted his belief in the perfection of the arts of antiquity. 

127. A Russian translation of Gellert’s fable (based on an essay by Steele) about an 
Englishman who sells his Indian beloved into slavery was published in 1780: see Letter 146. 

128. Presumably a recollection from Karamzin’s time as a schoolboy in Professor Johann 
Schaden’s school in Moscow, where he boarded from 1777-1781; it was one of the best secon- 
dary schools in Russia and closely affiliated with the new Moscow University. 

129. The ‘Elegie bey dem Grabe Gellerts’ appeared in C. F. Weisse, Kleine Lyrische Gedichte 
(Vienna 1793) p.169-80. 
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20. 16 July 


This morning I attended a lecture onaesthetics by Dr Platner. 

Aesthetics is the ‘Science of Taste’: it treats sensual apprehension in 
general. Baumgarten! was the first to separate it from the other sciences, 
and established the system whereby the highest abilities of the soul — i.e., 
the understanding and the powers of judgement — belong to logic, while 
everything sensual — i.e., the imagination and its activities — belongs to aes- 
thetics. In a word, aesthetics teaches us to enjoy the beautiful. 

'The enormous theatre was so packed with listeners that there was not 
room enough to swing a cat: I had to stand by the door. Platner was 
already at the lectern. 1 All was silence and attention; no rustling hindered 
the voice of the doctor from being heard across the room; I was far from 
him, but did not miss a single word. He was speaking about great spirit or 
about genius. ‘Genius, he said, ‘cannot study anything apart from the 
important and great — apart from nature and man in their entirety. And 
thus philosophy, in the highest sense of the word, is its science. It can some- 
times take up other sciences, but only in relation to itself; it has a unique 
ability to find secret similarities, analogies, hidden harmonies in things, 
and often sees a connection where the ordinary human sees none; therefore 
it often finds important what to an ordinary mortal, whose vision does not 
extend far, appears to be nonsense. Leibniz, the great Leibniz, travelled 
through Germany and Italy and dug away in all the archives in the dust 
and decay of moth-eaten papers in order to collect materials for a history 
— of the house of Braunschweig!'?? But the insightful Leibniz saw the 
connection of this history with other subjects that are important for huma- 
nity in general. Finally, in all the deeds of such a man one sees the peculiar 
spirit of enthusiasm which, so to speak, enlivens them and distinguishes 
them from the deeds of ordinary people. I cite as an example Franklin — 
not the scientist, but the politician: ? when he sees the rights of man insul- 


130. Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten (1714-1762) defined aesthetics as the discipline that 
relates to the lower faculties of the soul (i.e. the senses and the imagination) in his Meditationes 
philosophicae de nonnuliis ad Poema pertinentibus (1735). 

131. Platner was well known for his easy and engaging style as a lecturer, and for his socia- 
bility; his lecture on genius is entirely in keeping with the eighteenth century's theory of 
genius as the ability to make connections, as a kind of divine ‘fire’. As a theorist of physiolo- 
gical psychology, Platner, like British thinkers such as Alexander Gerard and Henry Home, 
identified the association of ideas as the source of genius; he underpinned this conception of 
genius by the theory of the vital spirits in his Anthropologie (1772), in which the ability to make 
fluid associations depends on the mobility of the vital spirits. 

132. Leibniz worked on a history of the House of Brunswick from 1686; but despite his 
massive accumulation of archival material, he never wrote the history. 

133. By 1789 the reputation of Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) as both scientist and defen- 
der of human rights had been captured in Turgot's famous apothegm that *He snatched the 
lightning from the skies and the sceptre from tyrants' and visually commemorated in the pic- 
torial apotheosis by Marguerite Gérard (after Fragonard), Au Génie de Franklin. As a moralist, 
particularly in the Sayings of Poor Richard, he spoke to and on behalf of the ‘common man, and 
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ted, with what passion he undertakes to be their champion! From that 
moment he ceases to live for himself, and forgets his private good in that of 
the general blessing. With what striving do we see him flowing toward his 
great goal, which is the benefit of mankind! Such a spirit of zeal enlivens 
and distinguishes the compositions of great geniuses: if it were possible to 
remove it, for example, from Mendelssohn’s Philosophical letters, or from 
Jerusalem's Book of religion,'** then all that would remain in the first is scho- 
lastic wisdom; and in the second the usual dogmas of theology; but, anima- 
ted by such fire, they raise the soul of the reader, 

Platner speaks as freely as though he were in his office, and very well. 
Everyone, as far as I could see, listened to him with the utmost attention. 
They say that no other professor in Leipzig is so loved and respected by 
the students. as he is. When he left the podium, they made a wide path for 
him, as for a Tsar. ‘It never occurred to me that I would see you here" — he 
said to me — ‘if I had known that you were coming I would have ordered a 
seat to be reserved for you.’ He invited me to call on him after dinner, and 
said that he wanted to dine with me in a place where I should see some inter- 
esting people. 


30. 16 July, 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 


Life in Leipzig is said to be very agreeable — and I believe it. A number of 
the local wealthy merchants often give dinners, and balls. From the ranks of 
the students, young fops make brilliant appearances at their meetings: they 
play cards, dance, play at gallantry. Moreover, there are special learned 
societies or clubs here; scholarly or political news is discussed there, books 
are judged, etc. There is also a theatre here; however, the players leave for 
the entire summer for other cities and return when it is already autumn for 
the Michaelmas fair, as it is called.!? For anyone who loves to walk there 
are many pleasant spots around Leipzig; and for one who likes to indulge 
his taste, there are truly excellent larks, excellent pies, excellent asparagus 
and a multitude of fruits, particularly cherries, which are so good and so 
cheap at the moment that you can buy an entire dish for no more than ten 
kopecks. Generally, life in Saxony is not dear. For a meal without wine I 


in his correspondence and Autobiography expressed his hopes that science would not only 
improve material conditions for mankind, but also engender a greater sense of humanity. 
From the time of the American Revolution onwards he enjoyed cult status as the personifica- 
tion of the nobility of the New World and the liberty of the modern from the shackles of the 
ancien régime. In the Moscow journal of 1791 Karamzin published a brief review of Franklin's 
Autobiography in which he expresses esteem both for Franklin's activity in acquiring liberty 
for the Americans and for his scientific ability. 

134. Karamzin evidently means the Betrachtungen über die vornehmsten Wahrheiten der Religion 
(1768-1779) by Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Jerusalem (1709-1789), one of the leading Protes- 
tant theologians of his day. 

135. The feast of St Michael, 29 September, marked the change in agricultural seasons. 
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pay 30 kopecks here, for a room also 30 kopecks; I paid the same in 
Dresden, too. 

You will find several bookshops on practically every street, and all the 
Leipzig booksellers amass fortunes, which I find astonishing. It is true that 
many scholars here have a need for books; but such people are either all 
authors or translators, and in putting together their libraries they pay the 
booksellers not in cash, but in compositions or translations. Moreover, in 
every German city there are public libraries, from which it is possible to 
take out all sorts of books to read and pay scarcely anything for them. Book- 
sellers from all over Germany gather in Leipzig for fairs (of which there are 
three annually: one begins on the first of January, the second at Easter, the 
third at Michaelmas) and they exchange new books among themselves. 
Booksellers who pirate the books of others, thereby undercutting publishers 
who bought the manuscript from the authors, are considered scoundrels. 
Germany, where the book trade is well-nigh at its most important, has a 
need for a special and strict law in this respect. ° Perhaps you would care 
to know how much booksellers pay their authors? It depends on the indi- 
vidual writer. If he does not already enjoy a favourable reputation with 
the public, then he will scarcely get even five thalers per sheet; but once he 
becomes famous, a bookseller will offer him ten, twenty or more thalers per 
sheet. 

11 clock in the evening. I went to see Platner at the appointed hour. ‘Natu- 
rally, you'll be staying here for a while, he said as he seated me. ‘For a few 
days, I answered. ‘Is that all? And I thought you had come to take advan- 
tage of Leipzig. The local scholars would have considered it a pleasure to 
facilitate your progress in the sciences. You're still young, and you know the 
German language: instead of travelling from city to city, you would be 
better off living for a while in a place like Leipzig, where many of your 
countrymen have sought enlightenment — and not, I hope, in vain, ‘I 


136. No uniform copyright law existed in Germany and the publisher's privilege was 
confined to the issuing principality. Hence, despite Karamzin's observations, piracy was a 
major problem and authors were guaranteed only an honorarium rather than a percentage. 
One response was for authors to sell their own works by subscription, an enterprise spear- 
headed by Klopstock who founded the German Republic of Letters as the sponsoring organi- 
sation. In this way the public replaced the patron as the funding body. By contiast with the 
protections and benefits Karamzin observes in Leipzig, Russian authors had little protection 
and scarcely any direct relationship with their readership since the most important presses 
remained in the control of the state, despite the explosion of commercial publishing after the 
passage of the Free Press Law in 1783. In spite of longstanding efforts by the poet and play- 
wright Alexander Sumarokov to establish proprietary rights over the performance of thea- 
trical works and a system of royalties, no legal guarantee of publication rights and royalties 
had yet been granted. Karamzin's later career as a publisher makes clear that to some extent, 
and within the constraints of the Russian system, he operated something like the German 
model by using subscriptions and his control as publisher to achieve a measure of indepen- 
dence. In the same period in France, authors could be granted perpetual rights by royal 
privilege, while the Copyright Act in Britain had given authors proprietary rights over 
their works as early as 1709. 
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would consider it to be exceptionally good fortune to be your student, Mr 
Doctor; but circumstances, circumstances — ‘I can only regret it if they 
don’t permit you to stay with us on this occasion, 

He remembers K* R* and other Russians who have studied here. 1? 
“They were all my students, he said; ‘only I was not yet then what I am 
now. ‘At the very least, your Aphorisms had not yet been published... 

And just at that very moment when I had remarked on his Aphorisms and 
wanted to ask him for explanations of several places in them, he was sent for 
on university business — he occupies the post of Rector. ‘I don’t have much 
free time, he said. ‘But you must dine with me today. Have yourself taken to 
the Blue Angel Inn at eight o'clock. 

I had time to go for a stroll in the Richter Garden (where the girl in the 
white blouse once again handed me a bouquet of flowers), and at eight 
o'clock arrived at the Blue Angel Inn; I was taken into a large room, where 
the table was laid for twenty places, but no one was there. Half an hour later 
Platner and his scholarly brethren arrived. He introduced each one of them 
to me and told me their names: but they were all unknown to me apart from 
old Professor Oeser and Bürgmeister Müller, who published Sulzer's Theory 
of fine arts with his own notes.'?? We took our seats for dinner in the Attic 
style, except that we drank wine not from cups garlanded with flowers, 
but from plain Saxon goblets. All were cheerful and talkative; they 
wanted me to talk and asked me about our literature. They were quite sur- 
prised to hear from me that ten cantos of the Messiah had been translated 
into Russian. ‘I wouldn't have thought’ — said one young professor of 
poetry — ‘that it would be possible to find expressions for Klopstock's ideas 
in your language. '? ‘Pll tell you another thing; I said, ‘the translation is 


137. Numerous young Russians were sent early in Catherine's reign to university in 
Leipzig. While attempts have been made to identify this figure, Lotman and Uspensky plau- 
sibly conjecture that Karamzin has conflated the initials here of two important thinkers of 
the period, Andrei Kutuzov and Alexander Radishchev, author of the Journey from St Peters- 
burg to Moscow, which was banned by Catherine as a subversive work in 1792. 

138. Johann Georg Sulzer (1720-1779), Swiss philosopher and aesthetic theorist who was a 
student of Bodmer, and became a leading light of the Berlin school of popular philosophy at 
the Berlin Academy. His two main works in aesthetics were Untersuchung über den Ursprung der 
angenehmen und unangenehmen Empfindungen (1755) and the Allgemeine Theorie der schönen Künste 
(1771-1774). The former develops the theory of mimesis based on the powers of the imagina- 
tion to recreate by imitating the creative processes of nature, rather than by following the 
neoclassical rules of artistic decorum. Sulzer’s views, with their emphasis on beauty as an 
aid to the intellectual process of learning, were important in the formation of German classi- 
cism. The Allgemeine Theorie referred to here is an alphabetically organised encyclopaedia of 
the fine arts. According to the Grove it is ‘a summa of the Enlightenment theory of art, and 
was important to Herder in his development of an historical approach to art. 

139. Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803), German poet whose most famous work 
was the religious epic Messiah (1748-1782). His work on the theory of poetry was also signifi- 
cant. The emphasis of his poetry on feeling brought him influence with Sentimentalist writers 
across Europe, including Russia, where Messiah was translated by Novikov and Radishchev’s 
freemason friend Aleksei Kutuzov. When the second volume of the translation appeared in 
1787 it was confiscated by the authorities owing to suspicions of masonic content. 
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accurate and clear. As proof that our language is not disagreeable to the 
ears, Í read out Russian poems in various metres, and they felt their distinc- 
tive harmony. In speaking of our original works, before any others I named 
two epic poems, the Rossiada and Vladimir, * which ought to make the name 
of their author immortal in the history of Russian poetry. Platner took the 
principal role at the dinner, i.e., he guided the conversation. If in general 
German scholars are rightly criticised for a certain awkwardness in their 
manner, at the very least Dr Platner (together with many others, of 
course) should be excluded from that number. He is the most sociable of 
men: he loves conversation and is able to converse; he speaks boldly 
because he knows his own worth. Old Oeser is agreeable in his simple sin- 
cerity. He is respected, everyone listened to his anecdotes and laughed at 
them when he obviously wished to amuse. He had planned to go to Russia 
during the reign of Empress Elizabeth Petrovna, and then changed his 
mind.'! As for Bürgermeister Müller, he seems very self-important. At ten 
o'clock we stood up, wished one another a good evening and parted; Platner 
would not allow me to pay for my share of the meal, which was not entirely 
pleasant for me. In this manner, select learned men of Leipzig dine together 
once a week and pass the evening in pleasant conversation. 

My dear friends! I see people who are worthy of my respect — wise, 
learned, scholarly, famous — but all of them are strangers to my heart. 
Which of them has even the slightest need of me? Each is busy with his 
own affairs and nobody will be burdened with a poor wanderer; nobody 
would miss me tomorrow if the present night should carry my soul off on 
its black wings out of this world; nobody's sigh would fly after me — and it 
would be a long time before you learned of the dissolution of your friend! 


31. 17 July 


At six o'clock I left the city in a quiet and cheerful spirit; I threw myself onto 
the grass of a balmy meadow, enjoyed the morning — and was happy! 

The sun rose high and the heat of its rays let me feel that noon was not far 
off. The village in which Weisse lives was within view. I wished good 
morning to a young peasant girl who met me on the way and asked her 
where the house of Mr Weisse was. “There on the right: the big house with 
the garden!’ 


140. These two long verse epics were the work of Mikhail Kheraskov, Rector of Moscow 
University, who was also an accomplished lyric poet and translator of Horace. Rossiada 
(Moscow 1779) was republished in several editions. The plan of the work owes a large debt 
to Voltaire's Henriade: a succession of speeches and dramatic scenes replete with pagan Slavo- 
nic gods and princely panegyric, it treats of the conquest of Kazan in the sixteenth century by 
Ivan the Terrible. Kheraskov's second epic, Vladimir vozrhozhdenny (Vladimir reborn), treats of 
the Christianisation of Russia by Prince Vladimir of Kiev. 

141. The daughter of Peter the Great reigned from 1741 to 1761, and continued the Wes- 
ternising legacy of her father. 
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Weisse, favourite of the dramatic and lyric Muse, friend of virtue and all 
who are good, friend of children through his learning and example, which 
disseminated in Germany the rules of a good education!? — Weisse spends 
the summer in a little village about two versts from Leipzig, amidst the 
honest villagers with his family. I entered a peasant cottage and saw from 
the window how my host, a little dear man ina red dressing gown and white 
hat, hastened to the house along the path, having learned from the maid 
that some Muscovite was waiting for him. He entered the peasant cottage 
in the very same red robe, now wearing not a white cap, but a powdered 
wig wrapped in a wig-bag. I had regarded your portrait attentively, dear 
Weisse, and would have recognised you among thousands! He is already 
sixty years old; but from his fresh and ruddy face you would not suppose 
him to be even fifty. His good soul shows in his every feature! 

He treated me gently, kindly, and simply; he regretted that I had come to 
him rather than he to me — even in such heat. He offered me lemonade, etc. 

I told him that various pieces from his Children’s friend had been transla- 
ted into Russian, several of them by me.!? In Germany many used to write 
and still do write for children and for young people; but nobody wrote or 
writes better than Weisse. He is himself a father, a tender father dedicated 
to the education of young hearts. He was showered with gratitude from all 
sides when he published his weekly sheets: children thanked him for the 
pleasure, and fathers for the visible usefulness such reading brought their 
children. At present he is publishing a Correspondence of the family of The Chil- 
dren’s friend, pleasant and useful to young people.’ 

Weisse speaks with great modesty about his compositions; and, further- 
more, without any of the dissembled humility that I find as intolerable as 
boastfulness. With what feeling he describes his family happiness! ‘I thank 
God, he said through tears — ‘I thank God that he has allowed me to taste 
in this life the purest pleasures; and I would dare to call my happiness 
perfect if heavenly Providence would return health to my daughter, who 
has been ill for several years, and whom the skill of doctors cannot help” 
In a word, if I loved Weisse as an author, now that I know him personally, 
I have come to love him even more as a person. 

In his possession is a manuscript history of our literature for the theatre, 
translated from the Russian. Mr Dmitrevskoi!? wrote it while he was in 
Leipzig, and one of the Russians studying at the local university translated 
it into German and made a gift of it to Mr Weisse, who preserves the manu- 
script in his library as a rarity. 


142. Weisse's Kinderfreund (1775-1782) was a periodical for children and young people. 

143. Karamzin and Petrov published excerpts from Der Kinderfreund in their Reading for the 
young heart and mind (Moscow 1785-1790). à 

144. Briefwechsel der Familie des Kinderfreundes (1784-92), the follow-up periodical to the Ain- 
derfreund. 


145. Ivan Afanas’evich Dmitrevskii 4734-1821), Russian actor and theatrical impresario. 
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Finally, I took my leave. ‘Journey happily,’ he said, ‘and enjoy everything 
that can bring pleasure to a pure heart! All the same, I'll try to meet with 
you once more in Leipzig. ‘And may you enjoy the pure evening of your 
life I said, remembering the verse by La Fontaine: sa fin (i.e., the end of 
the wise one) est le soir d’un beau jour — and, being entirely satisfied in my 
heart, left him. The sight ‘of a good man is happiness to him whose sensibi- 
lity to the beautiful has not yet been dulled. 

When I returned to Leipzig, I popped into a bookshop and bought 
Ossian’s Fingal and The Vicar of Wakefield for the journey. "° 

Midnight. I spent thisevening very pleasantly. At six, Mr Mallet and I 
walked in the garden outside the city. There were many people, both stu- 
dents and philisters.* Some, sitting under the shade of the trees, read or 
held books in front of them, not favouring passers-by with a glance; 
others, seated in a circle, were smoking pipes and defended themselves 
from the rays of the sun with the thick clouds of tobacco, which wove and 
twisted above their heads; others strolled with women in twilit avenues,etc. 
Music sounded, and a man walked about with a plate gathering money for 
the musicians; anyone who wanted to gave. 

Mr Mallet astonished me when he began to speak to me in Russian. ‘I 
lived for four years in Moscow, he said, ‘and although it's a long time since 
I left Russia, nevertheless I haven't forgotten your language. Messrs 
Schneider and Gauthier, who were travelling with the Princess Beloselska 
now in Leipzig,” joined us. I had made the acquaintance of the former in 
Moscow, and, pleased to see one another, we greeted each other like old 
acquaintances. Mr Mallet treated us to a good dinner in the restaurant. 
We stayed there until midnight and then returned to the city. The gates 
were shut, and each of us had to pay several kopecks to have them opened. 
Such is the law in Leipzig: either return to the city early or pay a fine. 


* This is what the students call the citizens, and Mr Adelung likes to consider this word a 
corruption of the Latin word balistarii. Simple citizens and soldiers in the city were called 
by this name. 


146. Ossian’s Fingal (1763) and Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield (1766) were great favourites 
with the sentimental generation in Germany. 

147. ‘Schneider’ may be Johann Gottlob Schneider (5.1750), a distinguished classical phi- 
lologist who travelled widely and studied and taught the classics and natural sciences in 
Leipzig, Frankfurt and Breslau. 'Gauthier' is most likely to be Gauthier de La Peyrone 
(1740-1804), a French geographer and linguist who translated into French a key work of 
Russian ethnography and exploration, Voyages de Pierre-Simon Pallas en differentes parties de 
l'empire de Russie (Paris 1788-1793). The Beloselskis were a distinguished noble family of 
ancient stock who flourished in Peter the Great's rationalised state; they occupied high 
office throughout the eighteenth century. The princess in question may be the wife of Prince 
Alexander Beloselskii-Beloserskii (1752-1809), who was the ambassador to the court at 
Dresden under Catherine the Great from 1779 to 1790 and was known for his erudition and 
friendships with writers and intellectuals, including Voltaire, Rousseau, Marmontel and 
Beaumarchais. 
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sonos by: 


Today I received two letters at once from A*, the contents of which were 
very unpleasant for me. I will not find him in Frankfurt: he is going to 
Paris for several weeks and would like me to wait for him either in Mann- 
heim or in Strasbourg; but there is no way I can comply with his wish. As a 
result the entire edifice of delights and pleasures that I founded on this 
meeting with a dear friend has been demolished! And consequently, in the 
course of my entire journey I shall not see a single person who is close to my 
heart! The thought made me sad, and I went off to roam aimlessly about 
the city and its environs. Mr Br., a young scholar whose acquaintance I 
had made, met me on the way and we walked together to Rosenthal, a 
large park. I remembered that the celebrated fraud Schrôpfer finished his 
life here with a shot from a pistol. Who would not like to know the real, 
secret story? For a long time this man was a waiter in a coffee-house in 
Leipzig, and no one noticed anything in the least remarkable about him. 
Suddenly he disappeared, and several years later turned up in Leipzig 
under the name of the Baron Schrópfer, hired himself a large house and 
lots of servants; he declared himself a sage who commanded nature and 
the spirits, and through a loud horn summoned all gullible folk, to whom 
he promised mountains of gold. Pupils streamed to him from far and wide. 
Some genuinely wished to learn from him what cannot be learned in any 
university; others, however, were better pleased by his generous table. 
With every post he received large parcels inscribed with the name of 
‘Baron Schropfer’, while bankers gave him large sums of money upon 
receiving his promissory notes. He spoke about his secrets with startling 
eloquence, intimating that they had been imparted to him in Italy, and 
once he had ignited the imagination of his listeners, he showed them 
spirits, the shades of deceased acquaintances, etc. ‘Come and behold", he 
cried to all who were in doubt — they came and saw the shades and 
various terrors that make the hair of cowardly people stand on end. It 
should be noted that the circle of his zealous followers was not drawn from 
scholars, — i.e., from those who are accustomed to reason according to logic 
(he could not abide them for being the sort of people who credit reason 
more than their eyes) — but from the gentry and merchants, from all those 
unacquainted with learning. It is also necessary to note that he only perfor- 
med miracles, but in point of fact did not teach anyone to do them; and that 
he only demonstrated them in his own home in several rooms specially desi- 
gnated for this purpose. Mr Br. recounted the following anecdote. A certain 
M* and his acquaintance came to Schropfer to see him demonstrate his 
spirit-summoning. He found there were many guests who were conti- 
nuously being served punch. M* did not wish to drink: Schrópfer importu- 
ned him to drink, if only just one glass, but M* refused. Afterwards all were 
led into a large room lined with black canvas, in which the windows had 
been boarded up. Schrópfer placed all the spectators together, drew a 
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circle around them and ordered them all to stay fixed to the spot. About 
three paces from them on a small altar an alcohol lamp burned — the only 
source of light in the room. In front of that altar, having bared his chest and 
taken a large gleaming sword in his hand, Schrópfer fell to his knees and 
loudly begin to pray, with such passion, with such longing that M*, who 
had come to see the deceiver and the deception, felt a disturbance and awe 
in his heart. Fire shone in the eyes of the supplicant, and his breast swelled 
with agitation. His task was to summon the shade of a well-known person 
who had died recently. At the end of the prayer he began the invocation 
with these words: ‘O you blessed spirit, who have transmigrated into a 
world that is incorporeal and unknown to mortals! Hearken to the voice of 
the friends you have left behind who wish to see you; hearken, and, leaving 
for a time your new abode, appear to their eyes!’, and so on and so forth. 
The viewers felt an electric shock in their nerves, heard a crash like 
thunder and saw over the altar a light mist which slowly thickened and 
finally formed a human figure; however, M* detected in it no great resem- 
blance to the deceased. The image flew above the altar, but Schropfer, who 
had gone white as death, waved the sword about his head. M* decided to 
leave the circle and approach Schrôpfer; but once the latter noticed his 
movement, he jumped up, pounced upon him and, pointing the sword at 
his heart, shouted in a terrifying voice: ‘You shall die, wretch, if you take 
another step. M*s legs gave way beneath him: he was so terrified by the 
awful voice and the brilliant sword! The shade disappeared. Exhausted, 
Schrópfer lay stretched out on the floor, and ordered the spectators to be 
led into another room, where fresh fruit was served on plates. — Many fre- 
quented Schropfer as though he were a show, and although they knew that 
all his secret wisdom consisted of charlatanism, nonetheless they enjoyed 
watching the serious comedies that were played by him. This all continued 
for some time; but suddenly Schropfer fell into debt with many merchants 
in Leipzig, and moreover, with some who demanded immediate payment 
as they had not the least desire to see his spirits. The bankers would not give 
him a farthing and the unfortunate sage, driven to extremes, shot himself in 
the Rosenthal. To this day it is not known where Schrópfer got his money 
from and what his goal was in putting himself about as a spiritualist. On the 
hypothesis of learned men of Berlin, he was a tool of the Jesuits (together 
with Cagliostro, who is in fact a second Schrépfer) — the Jesuits who 
wished once again to possess the minds of mankind. If this is true — which 
I very much doubt — then it can be said without offence to the secret 
masters of the Jesuits that they flatter themselves in vain if they think they 
can now dominate Europe by means of such charlatans, since the laws of 
reason are being universally proclaimed, and enlightenment is spreading 
further and further — enlightenment of which one spark can illumine an 
abyss of delusions. You might say, perhaps, that Schrópfer took money 
from the people who had been charmed by him? Yet not a single person 
can be identified from whom he had taken any. I have this moment received 
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a note from Platner, in which he expressed his wish that some day I should 
have a prolonged visit to Leipzig and afford him an opportunity to earn my 
gratitude. Professor Beck, to whom I am deeply indebted for his kindness, 
has taken it on himself to search for a private tutor for P*.148 He will write to 
me in Zurich. Farewell, dear friends! 


33. Weimar, 20 July 1789 


In my journey from Leipzig to Weimar I noticed nothing apart from a beau- 
tiful valley in which the city of Naumburg lies, and a small hamlet where 
some dear little children threw many flowers to us in our coach — ‘to us’, I 
say, because I was travelling to Buttelstadt with a young Frenchman of some 
position in the retinue of the French ambassador in Dresden. Needless to say, 
the children wanted money; we threw several groschen, and they loudly 
called out to us: “Thank you!’ The Frenchman, who did not understand a 
single word of German and for whom I served as a translator, practically 
wept when we had to part; however, I found him not at all interesting. 

It was dawn when we arrived in Buttelstadt where the postmaster gave 
me a small carriage for the trip to Weimar. As a gift, I gave the postillion a 
porcelain pipe that I had bought at a Berlin factory, and out of gratitude he 
took me quickly to Weimar. 

The location of Weimar is lovely: the surrounding villages with their 
fields and groves comprise a pleasant view. The city is not at all large; 
apart from the ducal palace you will not find here a single large house. I 
was questioned at the city gates; after which I put my own questions to the 
sergeant on duty, namely: ‘Is Wieland here? Is this where Herder is? Is this 
where Goethe is?’ ‘Here, here, here, he answered — and I ordered the post- 
illion to drive me to the Elephant Inn. 

My lackey was quickly despatched to ask Wieland whether he was at 
home. ‘No, he's at court” ‘Is Herder at home?’ ‘No, he's at court. ‘Is 
Goethe at home?’ ‘No, he’s at court.’ 

‘At court! At court!’, I repeated, berating the servant, and took my stick 
and walked into the garden. A large green meadow, planted round with 
trees and called The Star, delighted me; I was even more delighted by the 
wild, dark banks of the swiftly flowing stream, by the sound of which, seated 
ona mossy stone, I read the first book of Fingal. People who encountered me 
in the garden looked at me with a curiosity that people who live in cities 
where there are many unfamiliar faces do not have. 


148. The tutor as a learned guide and moral supervisor to young nobles on the Grand 
Tour was a staple of travel writing and comic literature of the period, and it is a mark of the 
independence of Karamzin’s traveller that he relies more on his own learning and that of his 
guidebooks and makes little use of local guides. 
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When I learned that Herder was at last at home I called on him. He 
had one idea, said a certain German author about him, and that idea is the 
entire world. I read his Urkunde des menschlichen Geschlechts: I read and did 
not understand a lot; but what I understood I found excellent. What 
pictures he gives of creation! What oriental magnificence! I read God, one 
of his most recent composttions, in which he shows that Spinoza was a deep- 
thinking philosopher and zealous venerator of the Divinity, equally distant 
from pantheism and atheism alike.®! Herder also communicates here his 
ideas about God and creation, lovely ideas that are comforting for man. 
Reading this little book sweetened several hours of my life. I copied out of 
it many passages, which thoroughly pleased me. Hold on — can I find 
something in my notebook? I have found one passage which might also be 
of interest to you, and I will include it in my letter. The author speaks about 
death. 

‘Let us look at the lily of the field; it nourishes itself on air, light, all the 
elements, and unites them in its organism in order to grow, gather the juice 
of life and to flourish; it blossoms and then dies. All its energy, love and life it 
has exhausted in order to become material, to leave behind its images and 
to multiply its existence. Now the phenomenon of the lily has disappeared; 
it has faded in the ceaseless service of nature; it has been preparing for its 
own destruction from the beginning of its life. But what has disintegrated in 
it but its appearance, which cannot exist further, which — having reached in 
the highest degree, having contained in itself the look and measure of its 
beauty — returns to itself? But not so that, after forfeiting life to yield to 
the youngest lively manifestations — this would be for us a very sad symbol 
— no! Just the opposite as the lily, when alive, has with all the joy of existence 
reproduced their existence, and through the seedling of her charming look 
confers the eternally flowering garden of time in which she blossoms. For 
the lily did not perish with this appearance; the strength of her root exists; 
it will once again awaken from its wintry sleep and be resurrected in its new 
spring beauty alongside the sweet daughters of existence, which become her 


149. Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), author, anthropologist and aesthetician, 
belonged at first to the Sturm und Drang but later embraced and expounded classical ideas. 
His early writings include a famous essay on the origins of language, Uber den Ursprung der 
Sprache (1772), and a collection of essays on literature and art written in collaboration with 
Goethe, Von deutscher Art und Kunst (1773). Herder is famous for his writings on the philosophy 
of history, in particular the /deen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menscheit (1784-1791), an opti- 
mistic interpretation of historical development. His later works include the Briefe zur Befürde- 
run der Humanität (1793-1797), Kalligone (1800) and Adrastea (1801-1804; on aesthetics). 

150. Herder’s Alteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts (1774-1776) is an account of the Cre- 
ation, written in a rhapsodic and obscure style. 

151. Herder's Gott (1787) has been described as a ‘dynamised’ version of Spinoza's philo- 
sophy. Herder's central idea in Gott is his doctrine of ‘organic forces’ in nature; according to 
him these forces constantly change and rejuvenate themselves; there is thus no such thing as 
stasis or death in creation. The passage quoted by Karamzin is one of the most important 
parts of Gott, crystallising Herder's ideas on the self-renewal of nature’s ‘organic forces’, 
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friends and sisters. Therefore there is no death in creation; or death is 
nothing other than a distancing of that which cannot exist further, i.e., the 
action of an eternally young, inexhaustible strength which, because of this 
property, cannot either be idle or come to rest even for a single minute. By 
the graceful law of Providence and Goodness, everything hastens in the 
fastest manner to new strength of youth and beauty — hastens, and is trans- 
formed minute by minute! 

Everything in this composition is intelligible and clear. This is not the 
fiery imagination of youth circling in the empyrean and shining in the 
dark like a comet that shines for a minute and then vanishes: but the 
thought of the wise man, illumined by reason, quietly floats on the light 
wings of the zephyr, floats to the temple of eternal Truth and points the 
way with a light stream. I have also read his Paramyths,*'? the gentle 
works of his blossoming fantasy, which breathe the spirit of Greece and are 
as lovely as the morning rose. 

He met me on the stairs and was so courteous that I forgot the great 
author in him and saw in front of me only a charming, friendly man. He 
questioned me about the political condition of Russia, but with unfailing 
courtesy. Then the controversy turned to literature, and when he heard 
that I love German poets, he asked whether I had a particular preference. 
This question caused me some difficulty. 'Klopstock, I answered hesitatin- 
gly, ‘I consider the most exalted of the German bards.’ ‘And justly so,’ said 
Herder, ‘only he’s less read than others, and I know many people who 
stopped with the tenth book of the Messiah without picking up that great 
poem ever again. He praised Wieland, and Goethe in particular. He 
ordered his young son to bring him the new edition of the latter’s works 
and read several of his lyric poems with great vigour. He is especially fond 
of the little piece with the title ‘Meine Gottin’ that begins: 


Welcher Unsterblichen 
Soll der höchste Preis seyn? 
Mit niemand streit ich, 
Aber ich beg’ thn 

Der ewig beweglichen 
Immer neuen, 

Seltsamsten Tochter Jovis, 
Seinem Schooskinde, 

Der Phantasie, etc." 


* That is, respites. This is what even the Greeks now call their enjoyable short tales. 


152. Herder's Paramythien, a collection of prose poems, appeared in the first volume of his 


Zerstreute Blatter in 1785. 

153. ‘Which immortal / should we wish to give the highest prize to? / I do not dispute with 
anyone, / But I will crown / the eternally joyous, / ever new, / daughter of Jove himself, / his 
favourite child, / Fantasy...’ Goethe’s poem Meine Göttin was first published in 1781. The 
‘goddess’ in question, Phantasie, is ‘fancy’ or the creative imagination. 
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‘This is thoroughly in the Greek manner, he said. ‘And what language! 
What purity! What grace!’ — Herder, Goethe and others like him who 
absorbed the spirit of the Greeks were able to assimilate their language to 
Greek and made it into a rich and most supple language for poetry; and for 
this reason neither the French, nor English have such good translations 
from the Greek as those with which the Germans have enriched their lite- 
rature. Homer is their Homer: there is the same unartificial, noble simpli- 
city in the language that was the soul of ancient times when princesses 
walked on water and kings were able to count their sheep. Herder is a 
charming man, my friends. I took my leave of him until the next day. 

I must visit the church of St James in order to see there a bas-relief of 
the late Professor Musäus, the author of the Physiognomic journey and 
German folk tales.'^* Under the bas-relief an urn stands on a book with the 
inscription: To the unforgettable Musäus. Sensitive Amalia! ? Posterity will 
thank you for your ability to respect ability. 


34. 21 July 


Yesterday I called on Wieland twice and both times was told that he was not 
at home.9 Today, I went at eight o'clock in the morning and saw him. 
Imagine a man of some height who is lean, with a long and pockmarked 
face, pale, almost bald, whose eyes were once grey but have become red 
from reading — such is Wieland. ‘The desire to see you has led me to 
Weimar, I said. ‘It wasn't worth the trouble, he answered with a cold 
glance and the sort of grimace I had not at all expected from Wieland. 
Then he asked how I, a resident of Moscow, learned to speak German. In 
answering that I had had the good luck to speak with Germans and even 
with those who had an excellent knowledge of their language, I mentioned 
L*: with this the conversation turned to this unfortunate man, who was 
once his close acquaintance. All this time we were still standing, from 
which I concluded that he had no intention of keeping me long in his 


154. Johann Karl August Musäus (1735-1787) wrote comic-satirical novels, including 
Grandison der Zweite (1760-1762), a parody of Richardson, and Physiognomische Reisen (1778- 
1779), a parody of Sterne. Nowadays if he is at all known it is for his collection of folk tales, 
Volksmärchen der Deutschen (1782-1786). 

155. The dowager Duchess Anna Amalia appointed Wieland tutor to her sons in 1772; 
Duke Karl August invited Goethe to Weimar in 1775 and Herder was appointed head of the 
clergy in Weimar in 1776. 

156. Christoph Martin Wieland (1733-1813), author, critic, translator; his fictional wri- 
tings include the early novels Der Sieg der Natur über die Schwärmerei oder Die Abentheuer des Don 
Syloio von Rosalva (1764) and Geschichte des Agathon (1766-1767), which follow the model of Don 
Quixote by thematising the conflict between an enthusiast's ideals and reality, and introduc- 
ing the audience to an urbane narrator. His poetic output included the philosophical work 
Musarion, oder die Philosophie der Grazien (1768), the verse romance Oberon (1780). He was the 
editor of the successful periodical Der Teutsche Merkur (1773-1789) and a translator of Shake- 
speare, Horace, Cicero, Lucian. 
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study. Of course, I asked whether I had come at an inconvenient time. ‘No, 
he answered, ‘in any case, in the morning one is always busy with some- 
thing. ‘Well, then do permit me to come at another time; simply fix the 
time. I repeat once again that I came to Weimar solely for the purpose of 
seeing you.’ Wieland: ‘What do you want from me?’ I: ‘Your writings have 
compelled me to love you, and have fostered a desire to know the author 
personally. I don't want anything from you, apart from the chance to see 
you.’ W: *' You're annoying me. May I speak to you frankly?’ — I: ‘Speak.’ 
W: ‘I don't like making new acquaintances, least of all with people who 
are totally unfamiliar to me. I don't know you. I: "That's true; but what 
are you afraid of?’ — W: ‘It has become fashionable in Germany at present 
to travel with a view to describing the travels. Many travellers move from 
city to city and try to speak to famous people in order to print everything 
they have heard from them afterwards; what was said in private is relayed 
to the public. I don't trust myself; sometimes I can be too frank. — I: 
‘Remember that Im not a German and I can’t write for the German 
public. Moreover, you can rely on my word as an honest person. W: 
"What use will our acquaintance be to you? Let's suppose that we find our 
thoughts and feelings are compatible; won't we be forced to go our separate 
ways all the same? After all, you aren't going to live here?’ — I: ‘If can have 
the pleasure of seeing you, I will be able to stay 1n Weimar for ten days, and 
after our parting I would rejoice that I had met Wieland — had met him as 
a father among his family and as a friend among his friends.’ W: *Yowtre 
very candid. Now Pll have to be on my guard, lest you notice something 
bad in me from this vantage point. — I: ' You're joking.” W: ‘Not in the 
least. Moreover, I would feel guilty if you stayed and lived here expressly 
on my account. Perhaps it would be more cheerful in a different German 
city: Gotha, for example. — I: ' You're a poet, and I love poetry: how plea- 
sant I would find it if you permitted me to spend just an hour with you in 
conversation about its captivating beauties!’ — W: ‘I don't know how I 
should talk with you. Perhaps you would be my teacher in poetry. — 
I. ‘Oh! that's an honour. Well, it remains for me, for the first and last time, 
to say goodbye.’ — W (looking at me, with a smile): ‘Tm not a physiognomist; 
however, your look inspires a certain trust towards you. I like your since- 
rity; for that matter, you are the first Russian of your type that I have met. I 
met your Sh*, a sharp man, immersed in the spirit of that old man' (pointing 
to a bust of Voltaire).* Usually your countrymen attempt to imitate the French; 
but you —’ I. ‘You only want to be kind’ — W. ‘I would like the pleasure of 
your company, I say, and I beg you not to think that you are the only 
sincere person on the face of the earth? I: ‘Goodbye! — W. ‘I shall expect 
you at three o'clock? I: ‘I shall be there. - Goodbye!’ 

So there you have a detailed description of our conversation, which at 
first sharply wounded my amour propre. The end somewhat calmed me, 
although I was still anxious when I left Wieland to go to Herder, and 
decided to leave Weimar the next day. 
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Herder received me with the same meek kindness as yesterday, with the 
same welcoming smile and the same appearance of sincerity. We talked 
about Italy, whence he had recently returned, and where the remains of 
ancient culture were the worthy object of his curiosity. Suddenly, I 
thought: what if from Switerzland I went to Italy and viewed the Venus de 
Medici, the Apollo Belvedere, the Farnese Hercules, an Olympian Zeus — if 
I viewed the grandiose ruins of ancient Rome, and sighed over the perish- 
ability of all things beneath the moon? This thought made me altogether 
lost in a reverie for a minute. 

I admitted to Herder, after I had turned the conversation to his writings, 
that Die Urkunde des menschlichen Geschlechts seemed to me for the most part 
unintelligible. ‘I composed that book in my youth, he answered, ‘when my 
imagination was in all its stormy impetuousness, and when it did not yet 
give reason its due in its meandering. ‘Your spirit, I said as I took my 
leave, ‘is known to me from your creations; but I wanted to have your 
image in my soul, which is why I called on you; now that I have seen you I 
am satisfied. 

Herder is moderately stout, not tall, and his face is anything but pale. His 
forehead and eyes show his unusual mind (I fear, however, friends, that you 
will take me for some sort of a physiognomic sorcerer). His countenance is 
grave and attractive; in his expression there is nothing forced, nothing that 
would suggest the desire to appear to be somebody. He speaks quietly and 
clearly; he gives weight to his words, but not excessively. From his conversa- 
tion you might suspect in him a modest devotee of the Muse; the great scien- 
tist and deep-thinking metaphysician 1s skilfully hidden in him. 

It is pleasant, my dear friends, to see at last the person who was formerly 
so famous and dear by virtue of his compositions, whom we so often imagi- 
ned or tried to imagine. Now I think that I shall read the works of Herder’s 
mind with greater pleasure when I recall the face and voice of the author. 

9 o'clock at night. I visited Wieland at the time designated. His beautiful 
little children surrounded me on the porch: ‘Sir is waiting for you, said 
one. ‘Come to him, said the two together. ‘We’ll come with you, said a 
fourth. I kissed them all in turn and went off to their master. 

‘Forgive me’ — I said as I went in — ‘forgive me if my most recent visit was 
not entirely pleasant for you. I hope you won't deem what was an act of 
enthusiasm, produced in me by your wonderful writings, to have been arro- 
gance.’ “You have no need to make any apologies, he responded. ‘I’m glad 
that the passion for poetry reaches so far, whereas in Germany it is declin- 
ing. We then sat down on the canapé. A conversation began that became 
livelier and more interesting for me by the minute. Speaking about his 
own love for poetry, he said: ‘If fate had determined that I was to live on a 
deserted island, I would have written the very same things and revised my 
works with the same effort, in the thought that the Muses hear my songs: 
He wanted to know whether I write, and whether any of my trifles have 
been translated into German. I searched in my notebook for a translation 
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of ‘Sad spring’. He read it and said: ‘I would be sorry if you were often in 
the frame of mind that’s described here. Tell me — because now you have 
excited in me a desire to know you better — tell me, what prospects do you 
have?” ‘A quiet life; I answered. ‘Once I finish this journey, which I under- 
took solely in order to collect a few agreeable impressions and to enrich my 
imagination with new ideas, I shall live in peace with nature and with good 
people, and will love and enjoy the graceful? — ‘Whoever loves the Muses 
and is loved by them, said Wieland, ‘is one who in isolation itself will not be 
idle and will always find a pleasant occupation for himself. He bears in 
himself the source of pleasure, the creative strength that makes him happy.’ 

Our conversation also touched on philosophy. ‘None of the systematics,’ 
said Wieland, ‘is so able to captivate his readers as Bonnet; especially those 
readers with a lively imagination. He writes clearly and pleasantly and 
forces one to like him and his philosophy. Wieland speaks of Kant with 
respect, but apparently does not rack his brains over his Metaphysics. He 
showed me a new composition by his son-in law, Professor Reinhold, ^? 
entitled Versuch einer neuen Theorie des menschlichen Vorstellungsvermagens, 
which has just been printed, and which is meant to explain Kantian meta- 
physics. “Read it through, he told me, ‘if you read books of this sort, ‘I like 
your Agathon or Oberon much better, I answered; ‘however, out of curiosity I 
take a look at philosophy from time to time. — ‘But surely Agathon is a phi- 
losophical book?’ he said. ‘All the most important questions of philosophy 
are resolved in it. — *You're right, I said, ‘so I ask you to pardon me" 

With a sympathetic frankness Wieland shared his ideas about some of the 
most important questions for mankind. He rejects nothing, but rather 
makes a distinction between expectation and conviction. He can be called 
a sceptic, but only in the best sense of this word. 

He appeared pleased when I told him that several of his most significant 
compositions have been translated into Russian. ‘But what is the translation 
like?” he asked. I answered that it would not please anybody who knew the 
original. ‘Such is my fate; he said. ‘Both the French and English translators 
have disfigured me.’ 

At six o’clock I rose. He took my hand and said that with all his heart he 
wished me happiness in life. ‘You’ve seen me as I really am, he said. 
‘Goodbye, and please let me know how you are, even if only occasionally. 
Pll always answer you, wherever you are. Goodbye" — We then embraced. I 
thought that he was somewhat moved, and this in itself moved me. On the 
porch we shook hands for the last time and parted — perhaps forever. Never, 
never shall I forget Wieland. If you could only see, my friends, with what 


157. Almost certainly Karamzin’s own poem ‘Vernal song of the melancholy’ published in 
Reading for the young heart and mind in 1789. A later poem of 1800, written in imitation of Delille, 
also pays tribute to the emotional stimulus that the sentimental subject can take in melan- 


choly and reverie. 
158. Charles-Léonard Reinhold (1758-1823), Viennese metaphysician and follower of 


Kant, was married to Wieland’s daughter. 
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sincerity, with what fire he talks, though an old man of near sixty, and how 
all his features come to life in a conversation! His spirit has not yet aged and 
his powers are not yet exhausted. Cèlia and Sinnibald,° the last of his poems, 
is written with the same abundance of spirit as Oberon, Musarion, etc.: it 
seems that he is getting closer and closer to perfection in his latest creations. 
Wieland has been famous as an author in Germany for thirty-five years: his 
very first compositions — for example, his moral tales, Sympathien etc.!°° — 
caught the attention of the public. Although the rigorous criticism that had 
by then already begun in Germany found many inadequacies even in them, 
none the less the critics.did the author justice in recognising his strength of 
invention, rich imagination and lively feeling. But the epoch of his fame 
begins with his comic tales,'®! recognised as outstanding in their genre and 
at the time unique in the German language. His wit, taste, the beauty of his 
language, the craft of the narrative, took people by surprise. Subsequently 
he published one long poem after another, the most recent always seeming 
to be the best.'°? Germany long ago recognised him as one of its first bards; 
he rests on his laurels, but does not fall asleep. If the French have finally 
abandoned their former poor opinion of German literature (which in 
point of fact it did deserve at one time, i.e. when the Germans were partial 
only to dry pedantry); if those who know and are most just agree that the 
Germans in many respects are not only comparable, but superior, then 
even though they are not well translated into French, Wieland’s composi- 
tions have in part brought this about. 

Yesterday evening as I walked by the house where Goethe lives I saw him 
looking out of the window. I stopped and watched him for a minute: what 
an imposing Greek profile! Today I tried to visit him, but was told that he 
had left early for Jena. — There are also other known writers in Weimar: 
Bertuch, Bode, etc. Bertuch translated Don Quixote from Spanish and pub- 
lished the Magazine of Spanish and Portuguese literature; while Bode is cele- 
brated for his translation of Sterne's Journey and Tristram Shandy.'9* The 
Duchess Amalia admired his gifts. She summoned Wieland to her court 


159. À verse romance by Wieland from 1784 

160. Erzählungen (1752). Sympathien appeared in 1756. 

161. Komische Erzählungen (1765), mildly erotic rococo tales. 

162. These include ‘Ein Wintermárchen' (1776), ‘Liebe um Liebe’ (1776), 'Schach Lolo’ 
(1778), ‘Pervonte’ (1778/79). Karamzin seems to like Wieland’s polished, urbane, ‘rococo’ 
style, unlike many of Wieland’s contemporaries in Germany, who felt that his style was too 
French. 

163. Friedrich Justin Bertuch (1747-1822), author and bookseller, spent part of his career 
in ducal service in Weimar. He translated Don Quixote (Leben und Thaten des weisen Junkers 
Don Quixote von Mancha, 1775-1777) and was the author of the Theater der Spanier und Portugiesen 
(1782), which appeared in six volumes with handsome plates by Chodowiecki. Karamzin 
would undoubtedly have been impressed by the standard of book-production and the 
quality of the plates, particularly because the illustrated book had virtually no history in 
Russia. 

164. Johann Joachim Christoph Bode (1730-1793), publisher and translator, translated 
Sterne's Sentimental journey in 1768 and Tristram Shandy in 1774. 
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and entrusted to him the education of the young duke; she summoned 
Goethe when he had gained renown with his Werther; she invited Herder 
to be among the leaders of the local clergy. 

Farewell, my friends! The clear night calls me from my room. I take my 
wanderer’s staff — I shall go to look at slumbering nature, and to wander 
with my eyes guided by the starry sky. 


35. Weimar, 22 July 


I have been told here various anecdotes about our L*. He travelled here for 
his friend Goethe, who had studied together with him in Strasbourg and 
was at that time already at the court in Weimar. He was well received as a 
talented man; great eccentricities were soon noticed in him. For instance, 
once he turned up at a ball at court in a domino, mask and hat, and at that 
moment, as everyone stared at him and exclaimed with surprise, he calmly 
walked up to a very great lady and invited her to dance with him. The 
young duke loved pranks and was delighted at this amusing occurrence, 
which made him laugh with all his heart. The courtiers and ladies who 
made up the Weimar court thought, however, that at the very least the 
brazen L* should be beheaded for this. From his very arrival L* announced 
that he was in love with all the pretty young women, and wrote love lyrics 
for each of them. The young duchess was at the time grieving over the death 
of her sister: for the occasion he composed for her beautiful verse, but did 
not miss the chance in his poems to liken himself to Ixion who dared to fall 
in love with Jupiter's spouse. Once he met the duchess outside the city and 
instead of bowing to her fell on his knees, raised his hands and in this pose 
allowed her to ride by him; the next day L* sent to all his acquaintances a 
sheet of paper on which the duchess was sketched together with L* himself 
on his knees, hands aloft. But neither poetry nor love was able to 
occupy him completely. He took it into his head to ponder on the reform 
which, in his opinion, needed to be effected in the army of His Grace; and 
to that end he gave the duke various plans that were written out on large 
sheets. Despite all this he was tolerated in Weimar, and the women found 
him pleasant. But Goethe finally quarrelled with him and forced him to 
leave Weimar; one woman took him off to the country with her where he 
read her Shakespeare for several days and then set off to wander about the 
wide world. 


36. Erfurt, 22 July 1789 


I arrived here after a journey of two hours from Weimar, lodged at an inn 
(the name of which I honestly do not know), drank a cup of coffee, went out 
to the Benedictine monastery on Peter's Mountain, as it is called, and asked 
the first father who came my way to show me the spot where Duke Gleichen 
is buried. The fat father (NB the monastery is very wealthy) told me in a 
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hoarse voice to speak to the sacristan. I had to go through long passages, 
where my eyes were greeted by the sight of crucifixes and dying lamps in 
the sad dusk. My guide left me in the corridor and set off to search for the 
sacristan. It is difficult to describe how I felt as I paced back and forth along 
that dark corridor, in the deep silence looking at the lamps and old pictures 
on which various terrifying scenes were depicted: it seemed to me that I had 
entered the gloomy abode of fanaticism. My imagination represented this 
monstrosity to me in all its hideousness, with hair raised on end with fury, 
foam spiralling at the mouth and mad, fiery eyes, armed with a knife aimed 
right at my heart: I began to tremble and cold horror poured through my 
veins. Hellish exclamations from the depth of the past centuries rang out in 
my hearing. Thankfully at that very moment my guide returned and the 
phantoms of my imagination disappeared. “The sacristan, he said, ‘is 
sitting at the dinner table together with the other fathers.” “Well, can’t 
you show me the grave of Gleichen?” I asked. ‘I can, he answered, ‘if that's 
all you want to see? He entered the church, raised two wide boards 
that were nailed together and I saw a large stone. Listen closely to the story. 

When the holy zeal to drive out the infidels from the Promised Land 
infected all Europe, and the pious knights hastened to the East, under the 
banner of the cross, at that time Gleichen, an imperial duke, left his 
fatherland and with his faithful band of retainers directed his path to the 
Asian lands. I shall not describe to you his great deeds of bravery: I will say 
only that the very bravest knights of Christianity were surprised by his 
triumphs. But it pleased the heavens to test the faith of the hero through 
unhappiness: Duke Gleichen fell into captivity among the infidels and 
became a prisoner of the exalted Mahomet, who ordered him to look after 
his gardens. The duke, the unhappy duke, would water his flowers and 
groan in his oppressive slavery. But his moans and oaths would have been in 
vain if the beautiful Saracen, the sweet daughter of his lord, had not cast 
glances of tender love on the unfortunate hero. Often in the thick shadows 
of the evening she hearkened to his plaintive songs; often she saw the captive 
praying tearfully, and she wept herself. For a long time a modest shame in- 
hibited her from explaining herselfand telling him that she sympathised with 
his sadness. At last, a spark flared up — her shame disappeared — love could 
no longer hide in her heart and like a fiery river poured forth from her lips 
into the soul of the astounded duke. Her angelic innocence, her blooming 
beauty and her capacity to break the chains of captivity gave him no chance 
to remember that he already had a wife. He swore to love the Saracen eter- 
nally, provided she leave her father and homeland, and flee with him to 
Christian lands. But already she had forgotten her father, her homeland — 
the duke was everything to her. The beauty flies, she brings the key, opens 
the door out into a field — she hastens away with her beloved; and the silent 
night, covering them in its gloomy mantle, favours their flight. Fortunately, 
they reach the duke’s homeland. His subjects kiss their master and father, 
whom they thought had perished, and regard curiously his handsome 
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companion covered in veils. At the entrance to the palace the duchess throws 
herself into his embrace: “You see me once again, dear wife!’ says the duke. 
“Thank her’ (as he points to his saviour) — ‘she left everything for me. Ah! I 
swore to love her!’ — The duke wishes to hide his flowing tears with his hand. 
The Saracen uncovers her face, throws herself on her knees before the 
duchess and, sobbing, says: ‘I am now your slave!’ — ‘You are my sister,’ ans- 
wered the duchess, raising and kissing the Saracen: ‘my husband shall be your 
husband: let us share his heart.’ The duke, surprised by the magnanimity of 
his wife, clutches her to his heart; they embrace and swear to love one another 
to the grave. The heavens blessed this triple union, and even the Pope confir- 
med it. Peace and happiness dwelled in the ducal home and the faithful 
spouses were buried together — in Erfurt, in the church of the Benedictine 
monastery — and covered with a large stone on which the hand of a diligent 
artist engraved their image. I saw this large stone and blessed the memory of 
these spouses. 

After viewing the city and its surroundings from Peter’s Mountain, I 
went to the orphanage and saw the cell in which Martin Luther lived from 
1505 to 1512. His story was written on the walls of this small, dark chamber. 
On the little table lay the first edition of the German Bible, which Luther 
himself used, and in which all the white pages were scribbled over in his 
hand. ‘Was it possible, I thought, ‘that a simple monk, living in the gloom 
of this cell, accomplished not only a great reform in the Roman Church — 
despite the emperor and the Pope — but also a great moral revolution in the 
world?’ When I left the cell, I saw in the corridor a number of strange pic- 
tures. On one was depicted the emperor, whom Death, in the guise of a ske- 
leton, approaches, reporting with a deep bow that it is time for him to shed 
his earthly greatness and head off to the next world. On the next is depicted 
an actress, and, behind her, Death in imperial clothing lifts a dagger and 
mask. On the third were depicted a printing-press and the owner dressed in 
a brocade gown and large wig, his amanuensis — and Death, who wishes to 
cut off the legs of the first. Beneath there is an inscription that even the 
owners of a printing press must die! etc. etc. 


37. Gotha, 23 July, midnight 


I arrived here at eleven o’clock in the morning, and lodged at the Bells Inn. 
A severe headache forced me to lie down all day. In the evening I got up, 
walked about the city, and saw in front of the palace a light show and fire- 
works with which the duke of Gotha was amusing the little prince of 
Weimar, who was paying him a visit. 


38. Frankfurt am Main, 28 July 


Yesterday, my dear friends, I arrived in Frankfurt. The road from Gotha 
was exceedingly wearisome: at practically every station I was forced either 
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to spend the night — I was travelling by ordinary post coach — or at least to 
wait for several hours; the roads everywhere are terrible, so that you have to 
travel one pace at a time, and even the streets in the little cities and hamlets 
are so poor that you can drive through only with difficulty. In truth, I was 
very comfortably seated in the coach, i.e., practically all alone; but the 
exceedingly quiet journey and the stops were insufferable. Moreover, 
hardly anything of interest met my eyes, and I doubt if Yorick himself 
would have found here much to occupy his heart. 

Only the wild surroundings of Eisenach produced a number of pleasant 
feelings in me, recalling the primordial wildness of all nature. I also noticed 
the Wartburg Castle, which rests on a hill not far from Eisenach, and where 
Martin Luther was held after the Diet of Worms. Two stones rise up in that 
spot, in which the imagination finds something resembling human 
figures, and about which, according to an old legend, the following folktale 
is told: 

A young monk fell in love with a young nun. He struggled in vain 
against his love; fruitlessly he wished to mortify his flesh with fasting and 
deeds. His blood seethed and was agitated; the image of the tender nun 
was always present in his soul. He wished to pray: but his tongue, obedient 
to his heart, was unable to pronounce anything apart from: ‘I love, I love, I 
love!’ He often walked about the convent where the beautiful girl was incar- 
cerated; often, as he gazed upon her, he poured forth burning tears, and saw 
the fiery blush on the face of his beloved — saw the tears of sympathy in 
her eyes. Their hearts understood one another, they took fright at their feel- 
ings and — nourished them. Finally, with a trembling hand the young monk 
gave his sweetheart the following letter: ‘Dear sister! Not far from the gates 
of the monastery, to the right, rises a steep mountain. I will be there at 
nightfall. Either you, fairest, will be there too, or I shall throw myself from 
the height of the cliff and die both a temporal and eternal death. Her heart 
took fright. ‘Am I to see him’ — she ponders — ‘am I to see him outside the 
wall of the monastery and be with him alone in the quiet of the night? 
Surely I must save him from the terrifying sin of suicide. — She finds a 
means of leaving the monastery at night — she walks in the gloom and is 
alert to every rustle — she walks up the mountain, and suddenly feels that 
she is in the embraces of her passionate adorer. They forget everything, they 
tremble in ecstasy — but suddenly their blood cools, their limbs go numb, 
their hearts stop beating, and celestial wrath transforms them into two 
stones. “There you see them, said the postillion as he pointed at the top of 
the mountain. From this folktale Wieland composed a beautiful poem entit- 
led Der Monch und die Nonne. 

As we drove through a small hamlet near Hersfield, my driver stopped at 
the doors of a house. I took this house to be an inn, entered and with a deep 
bow ordered the first person who met me to bring a bottle of water and 
wine; I took a seat on a stool and did not think to remove my hat. There 
were three other people in the room who began to talk to me with great 
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consideration. The wine was brought. I drank, praised the wine and at the 
end asked what I had to pay. ‘Nothing, they answered with a bow. ‘You are 
not in an inn, but a guest in the house of an honourable burgher who is very 
pleased that you have liked the wine? Imagine my astonishment! I doffed 
my hat and began to apologise. ‘Not at all! not at all}, said my host. ‘Only 
I would ask you to favour with your kindness my daughter, who will be 
travelling in the carriage with you!’ ‘I shall be honourable and all that you 
require, I answered. His daughter came in. She was a girl of twenty, 
attractive, dressed in a green cotton overcoat and a black hat. We made 
our introductions and took our seats alongside one another in the coach. 
Caroline (that was her name) told me that she was travelling to her aunt in 
the country. I had no wish to trouble her with any further questions, 
removed from my pocket my Vicar of Wakefield and began to read. My tra- 
velling companion began to yawn, screw up her face, doze and finally her 
head fell onto my shoulder. I did not dare move lest I rouse her; but sud- 
denly we were jostled so violently that she flew from me to the other 
corner of the carriage. I offered her a large pillow. She took it, placed it 
under her head and again fell asleep. In the meantime it was growing 
dark and night was coming. Caroline slept soundly and did not awaken 
until the very place where we were required to part. As for myself, I 
behaved as honourably as a chaste knight who fears to offend with an 
immodest gaze the modesty of innocence that has been entrusted to him. 
Such examples are rare in today’s world, rare indeed, my friends! In her 
naivety, Caroline did not think to thank me for my restraint, and parted 
from me dryly. To hell with her! 

The lowest point on the road for me was Hersfield. I arrived there at five 
in the evening and had to stay there until midnight. The city did not strike 
me as interesting and I did not know what to do. I was unable to read — or 
write, although the wife of the postmaster had, at my request, brought me 
an entire book of notepaper. As I sat there feeling gloomy, I thought about 
my distant friends; I felt orphaned and became sad. 

I arrived here at night, in the rain, and am staying at the Stars Inn, where 
I have been given a good room. 


39. Frankfurt, 29 July 1789 


The bad weather continues. I sit in my cell with the window open; 
although the driving rain is soaking me and sends a shiver through my 
innards, nonetheless a hardy Russian chest does not fear a chill, and a 
child of the iron North laughs at the weak efforts of the storms of the River 
Main. 

But was this the weather I expected from the mild climate of the 
locality? As I travelled further and further from the north, I took joy in the 
idea that I was leaving behind cold and rawness, everything angry, cruel 
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and gloomy in nature. There, I thought, where the Main and the Rhine 
flow, there the sky is clear, the days lovely, and only zephyrs waft the air; 
there blossoming nature rejoices in the bright light of the sun's beams. But 
— I arrive and find gloomy autumn in the middle of the summer. Only I am 
determined to outface the weather; and swear by the Titans and the terrible 
Styx that I shall not leave Frankfurt before I have had bright days. 

In the evening I visited only Willemer, a wealthy local banker. We spoke 
about the recent events in Paris. What a bother is going on there! Did our 
A* (who left here about two weeks ago) expect to see such scenes in Paris? 

Do not imagine that I find it boring to sit in this cell: there is a 
circulating library three paces from the inn. In the evening I borrowed 
Fiesco, Schiller's tragedy, and read it with great pleasure from the opening 
page to the last.'^^ Scarcely anything moved me more than the monologue 
of Fiesco when, as he goes off on his own at a quiet hour in the morning, he 
ponders whether he is better off remaining a simple citizen and demanding 
no reward, apart from the love of his fellow citizens, for the services he has 
given; or whether to take advantage of the circumstances and arrogate to 
himself the supreme power in the republic. I was ready to fall on my knees 
in front of him and exclaim: ‘Choose the first!’ Such strength of feeling! Such 
animated language! In general Fiesco moved me more than Don Carlos, 
although I saw the latter in the theatre, and the critics rate it higher. At 
the moment I am also reading with great pleasure Iffland's plays, which 
can be called beautiful family pictures; and which would probably appeal 
to our public if an experienced person adapted them for the Russian 
theatre. ci 

A young medical doctor is also lodging at the same inn as I am; yesterday 
he came to drink tea, and he sat with me for the entire evening. In his view, 
all evil in the world derives from people not taking care of their stomachs. ‘A 
ruined stomach, he said, ‘is the source not only of all illnesses, but of all sins, 
all poor habits, all evil deeds. Why do the moralists improve so few people? 
From the fact that they consider them healthy, and speak to them as though 


165. The dating of the letter does not point to the events of a specific day, but must refer to 
the troubles of the past few weeks, including the storming of the Bastille on 14 July (news of 
which must have reached Frankfurt very quickly), the emigration of the comte d’Artois, fol- 
lowed by Condé, Broglie and others, and then news of peasant unrest throughout the 
country, including insurrections in Alsace and the Franche-Comté. 

166. Schiller’s historical tragedy Die Verschwörung des Fiesco zu Genua (1781-1782) was first 
performed at Mannheim on 11 January 1784. The subject of the play is the republican revolt 
led by Count Fiesco which took place in Genoa in 1547. Fiesco, however, has tyrannical aims 
himself and becomes prince; he is assassinated at the end of the play, a character admirable 
for his vigour but odious in his betrayal of republican ideals. 

167. August Wilhelm Iffland (1750-1814), one of the most important actors and dramatists 
of the period. From 1779 he worked under Ekhof at the Gotha National Theatre: in 1782 he 
was the first to assume the part of Franz Moor in Schiller's Die Rüuber. He avoided neo-classi- 
cal parts, and his performances were distinguished for their sincerity and emotional impact. 
Iffland's plays were a type of drame bourgeois similar to Kotzebue's. 
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they were well, when they are ill — and when they ought to give them several 
purgative treatments instead of verbal assurances. Spiritual disorder is 
always the result of physical disorder. When-everything in our machine is 
in perfect balance; when all our blood vessels function and correctly 
separate various fluids; in a word, when each part does the duty that it has 
been assigned by nature, then our soul is healthy; then man thinks and acts 
well; then he is wise and virtuous, cheerful and happy. — ‘So then, if Cali- 
gula hadn't had bad digestion, he would never have thought of building a 
bridge across the Mediterranean?’ I asked. — ‘Without a doubt, answered 
my doctor: 'and if the chemist had thought to give him several purgative 
pills, then his ridiculous undertaking would have been abandoned within 
the hour. Why were people good and happy in the Golden Age? Naturally, 
because in feeding only on plants and milk they never burdened and pollu- 
ted their stomachs! Finally, let me tell you that if I were the ruler, instead of 
punishment I would order all the criminals to be sent to hospitals and 
treated until they became good people and useful citizens. In the fullness 
of time [ll offer the public my opinions and proofs, which will cause a 
revolution in philosophy. At that time, dear sir, remember what you heard 
from me.’ I am amazed at the doctor's logic. 


40. 30 July 


At last the Frankfurt sky has stopped furrowing its brow and cleared 
up. Taking advantage of the opportunity, I walked so much my legs are 
aching. 

The innkeeper gave me a tour of the local gardens. In one of them I met 
the owner, a distinguished old man and, it is said, a very wealthy one. When 
he learned from my guide that I was a foreigner on my travels, he took me 
by the hand and said: ‘I myself will show you everything that can be called 
exceptional in my garden. What sort of dark passage is this?’ — ‘It’s good to 
cool off here in the heat of the sun, I answered. — ‘And this small gazebo, 
under the branches of the chestnut trees?’ — ‘Here it is lovely to sit in the 
evening, when the moon is visible in the sky and the light pours through 
the thick branches onto the velvety green? — ‘And this hillock?’ — ‘Ah! 
How I should like to greet the rising sun in this spot! — ‘And this small bit 
of forest?’ — ‘Here, most likely, the nightingales sing in springtime as calmly 
and happily as in the wildest spots of nature, not in the least suspecting that 
artifice has lured them here.” — ‘What would you say about this little 
house?’ — ‘It has been built to be the abode of a philosopher who loves sim- 
plicity, solitude and quiet.’ — ‘Now you must agree to drink a cup of coffee 
with me. — We entered the house and sat on wooden benches around the 
little table; we were served coffee. With pleasure I thanked my host for his 
hospitality. 

During the inclement weather Frankfurt seemed empty to me; but now it 
appears to be very populous because everybody stayed at home in the bad 
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weather, apart from those who had to huddle under the rain and tramp in 
the mud of the streets; but now, rejoicing in the sunshine, they are like ants 
crawling out of their holes. E 

On account of its prosperous and wide-ranging commerce, Frankfurt is 
one of the wealthiest cities in Germany. 9? With the exception of several 
noble families who have settled here, every resident is a merchant: that is, 
engages in some sort of trade. On every street there are numerous shops full 
of goods. Signs of hard work, industry, * and abundance are everywhere. 
Not a single beggar approached me on the street to ask for alms. But it is 
not possible to call Frankfurt a well-built city. Almost all the houses are 
old-fashioned and painted in various colours — which is an absolute 
eye-sore. 

I can also say that board is very cheap at the inns here. I am always served 
five well-prepared dishes and dessert, on two or three plates, and for this 
pay no more than 50 kopecks. The wine is very cheap: a bottle of recent 
wine from the Rhine costs 10 kopecks, while a vintage bottle is 40. 

After supper, when the sun had moderated the heat of its rays, I walked 
outside the city. Gardens, rustic homes, meadows and grapes met my eyes. 
So many landscapes worthy of the brush of Salvator Rosa or Poussin! 

An isolated little house with a small garden, not far from the main road, 
attracted me and I walked towards it along a narrow path. Two boys who 
had been playing on the grass, ran out to meet me; but after crying, ‘It isn't 
him! It isn't Caspar!’, they ran back and hid in the house. An old chestnut 
drew me into its shade; I sat under its branches. Five minutes later the boys 
ran out again and behind them walked a woman aged about thirty, with a 
pleasant countenance, in a white blouse and straw hat. She sat on the porch 
and watched the boys at play, with such a smile that it was easy to see that 
she was their mother. They agreed to run a race; they joined hands, stepped 
out about thirty paces from the porch, stopped, pushed forward their chests 
and right leg and waited for their mother to give the sign. She waved a 
handkerchief to them, and they set off like arrows from a bow. The elder 
beat the younger, ran to his mother, crying ‘I’m first", and rushed to kiss 
her. The smaller one ran up and also threw himself around her neck. What 
a dear picture of family happiness! Perhaps it would have affected me less in 
a city; but amid country splendours our heart feels more keenly everything 
that belongs to that structure of genuine happiness that is poured in the 
vessel of our human life by a beneficent existence. Farewell, little lonely 
house! Let peace, quiet and tranquillity forever be the hereditary possession 
of your dwellers! And you, luxuriant tree, continue to receive wanderers 
into your shade for a long, long time — and may they enjoy the cheer of 
innocence and virtue under the cover of your rustling leaves! 


* This word has become commonplace: the author was the first to use it. 


168. In the eighteenth century Frankfurt was a great trading town, asit had been since the 
fourteenth century, famous for its international fairs. 
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41. Frankfurt, 31 July 


Today I journeyed to the village of Bergen, the name of which is well 
known: nearby, on 13 April 1759, there occurred a bloody battle between 
the French and an alliance of the Hanoverian and Hessian armies; the 
latter army was commanded by the Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, the 
former, victorious army by Marshal Brouilly.! 

In the local mayor's office, called the Roman (Römer), voyagers are 
shown the very room in which the newly-elected emperor dines and where 
there hang the portraits of all the Emperors from Conrad I to Charles VI. 
Whoever does not begrudge the expense of a copper coin can see in the 
same archive the celebrated Golden Bull? or agreement of Emperor 
Charles IV with the governmental ranks,’ written on 43 leaves of parch- 
ment and so named because of the golden seal suspended on its black and 
yellow silken ribbons. On this seal there is an image of the Emperor seated 
on the throne; on the other side is a Roman fortress, the Fort of $t Angel (7/ 
castello di S. Angelo) as it is called, with the words aurea Roma (golden Rome), 
which are arranged in three lines in the following manner: 


AUR 
EAR 
OMA 


I was also in the Catholic cathedral, where by statute the archbishop of 
Mainz crowns the elected emperor. Here I was struck by a statue of Mary in 
a white calico dress. I asked my companion whether they often sew new 
clothes for her: ‘Year in, year out, he answered. — Although the main 
church in the city belongs to the Catholics, nonetheless the dominant reli- 
gion in Frankfurt is Lutheran, and the Catholic clergy are forbidden to 
stage processions in the streets. There are many Reformationists here, the 


1. Ferdinand of Brunswick, brother of Frederick the Great, moved against the French in 
southwestern Germany, and was defeated by the duc de Broglie at Bergen, near Frankfurt am 
Main. The defeat improved Russian morale and daring, leading to a string of successes by 
Marshal Saltykov. 

2. The term is applied to documents whose importance was signified with a golden seal: 
here it refers to the charter promulgated by the Holy Roman emperor Charles IV in 1356. It 
excluded the pope from intervening in the election of the German ruler, and helped to estab- 
lish the constitutional framework for the German state by confirming its existence as a fed- 
eration of principalities. 

3. As the main object of the Golden Bull was to establish rules for the election of German 
kings and electoral colleges, Karamzin must mean the Electors, who were princes endowed 
with sovereign right in their territories. 
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majority of them being French who were exiled from their homeland by 
Louis XIV; but they are not able to take part in the running of the city 
and do not even dare openly celebrate their ritual in a city where the Jews 
have a synagogue. Such a lack of tolerance does not, of course, redound to 
the credit of the Frankfurt government. 

There are more than 7,000 Jews here:* all of them must live in a single 
street, which is so unclean that you cannot walk along it without holding 
your nose. It is sad to see these unfortunate people, so humiliated by 
mankind. Their dress consists for the most part of dirty rags through 
which the naked body is visible. On Sundays, at the hour at which the 
service commences in Christian churches, their street is shut and the poor 
Jews sit like prisoners in their cage until the end of the rite; similarly, they 
are locked in at night. In addition to these oppressions, ifa fire occurs in the 
city they are obliged to convey water there and extinguish it. 

Among the Jews of Frankfurt there are wealthy ones, but they live in as 
unclean a manner as the poor. I made the acquaintance of one of them, an 
intelligent, learned man; he invited me home and received me most cour- 
teously. His young wife, a Frenchwoman by birth, speaks both French and 
German well. I spent about two hours pleasurably with them, but it was a 
real trial for my sense of smell! 

I wanted to see their synagogue. I entered as though it were a dark cave, 
thinking: God of Israel, God of the chosen people! Is it here that one must 
bow to you? The candles burned faintly in air heavy with decay. Despon- 
dence, sadness, terror were etched on the faces of the suppliants: there was 
no feeling of rapture anywhere at all; a tear of grateful love did not bedew 
anyone's cheek; not a single glance was turned to the sky in pious ecstasy. 
The criminals I have seen anxiously awaiting the death sentence, scarcely 
able to pray to the judge for mercy, were like these. ‘What brings you here?” 
(said the same intelligent Jew whose guest I had been). ‘Have pity on us! 
Our temple was in Jerusalem: there the Almighty showed grace by appear- 
ing to his chosen. But the great temple was destroyed, and we, scattered 
across the face of the earth, come here to lament the plight of our people. 
Leave us; we present a sad picture to you.’ — I was unable to respond with 
a single word, shook his hand and left. 


4. The ghetto in Frankfurt was probably the most densely populated and most highly 
restricted community of Jews in the world. Ludwig Bórne described the life of the Jews in 
the Frankfurt ghetto thus: ‘On Sunday they were not allowed to leave their street lest they 
be beaten up by drunkards. They were not allowed to marry before reaching the age of 25 to 
ensure the strength and health of their children. On holidays they were only allowed to pass 
through the ghetto gate after six in the evening lest the excessive heat of the sun harm them. 
The public footpaths were closed to them; and they were compelled to walk in the open 
country to stimulate their interest in agriculture. If a Christian called out to a Jew who 
passed him by, “Mach Mores Jud,” the Jew had to doff his hat. It was a courtesy intended to 
strengthen the bonds of affection between the two religions’ (quoted in David Vital, A People 
apart, Oxford 2001, p.216). 
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It has long been perceived that a common calamity unites people by the 
strongest bond. So it is for the Jews who, chased by fate and harassed by 
their fellow men, find themselves in a closer bond with one another than 
we victorious Christians: I mean that you can see a greater spirit of socia- 
bility in them than in other nations. A Jew, in a torn tunic, called on me this 
morning with his various bits of business. Doctor N. was sitting with me at 
the time. He told me not to buy anything off the Jews: the one who is not a 
cheat is rare among them. ‘That isn’t true, dear sir!’, the Israelite answered 
heatedly. We're no more dishonest than Christians? So he spoke, and 
angrily walked out of the room. In the evening I visited the Jew in order to 
change some copper coins for French thalers. On the table a book lay open: 
Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem. ‘Mendelssohn was a great man, I said, taking the 
book in my hands. ‘You know him?’ he asked with a happy smile. ‘Are you 
aware that he was of the same nation as me and wore the same sort of beard 
as I do?’ ‘I know, I said, ‘I know. The Jew suddenly threw the thalers on the 
table and began to praise Mendelssohn with emotion and joy and con- 
cluded his panegyric by repeating that this great man, this Socrates and 
Plato of our times, was a Jew — he was a Jew! — The local actors recently 
presented Shakespeare’s play The Merchant of Venice. The next day, the Jews 
of Frankfurt sent to the director of the comedy theatre to say that not a 
single one would frequent the theatre if such a drama, in which their 
nation had been insulted, were performed a second time. The director did 
not wish to forfeit a part of the box-office and replied that it would be 
excluded from the list of plays performed at the Frankfurt theatre. 


42.1 August 


From here there are two roads to Strasbourg: through Darmstadt, Heidel- 
berg and Carlsruhe, or through the Palatinate. Both the one and the other 
have been recommended. I am taking the latter. But as I wished to see 
Stark, the Darmstadt court preacher, I hired a horse this morning and 
rode into Darmstadt. And from this side the areas around Frankfurt are 
pleasant; but further along towards Darmstadt (three miles from Frankfurt) 
the area is less nice. In places the road is very sandy, in others very broken 
up, which further confirmed me in my intention to travel through the Pala- 
tinate. The villages are all well built, and I found everywhere inns with 
varied — and occasionally strange — signs. In the last mile to Darmstadt 
the highway is very good. Suddenly the city was before me, lying near 
forested mountains and presenting at this distance a very lovely picture. 
When I had stopped at the inn, I sent a servant with a brief letter to 
Stark, and collapsed in a chair for a rest; but it was only a few minutes 
before I was called to dinner. In the dining room I found eight or so well- 
dressed people. Among them was one French traveller, on account of whom 
we all spoke French. A young man who had come from Strasbourg 
recounted in detail how several days earlier the masses there had been in 
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revolt, but he spoke French so poorly that it was hard to refrain from laugh- 
ing. For instance: ilz ont dechiré la mezon de vil; ils ont brile (brulé) le dociman 
(le documens); il voulait bandr (pendre) le machistra (magistrates). At that point a 
servant brought the sad news that Stark was not in Darmstadt: he had gone 
to take the waters in Schwabach. ‘Mr Preacher has been most unwell, said a 
man seated next to me. ‘The Berliners have set his blood on fire and our 
doctors have had difficulty extinguishing the fire? With all my heart I feel 
sorry for Stark. A good reputation is dear to man — and with what careless- 
ness we steal from one another this fortune! O, Shakespeare, Shakespeare, 
who knew the human heart was well as you? Who more convincingly than 
you represented the madness of slander? 


Good name in man and woman, dear my Lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; "tis something, nothing; 
"Twas mine, lis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.? 


Pythagoras's Golden verse seem like brass next to these lines, which all 
men, Christian and Turk, Indian and African, ought to inscribe in perma- 
nent letters on their hearts. 

In Darmstadt I saw what is called the ‘House of Exercise’, in which an 
entire regiment can train, and where a lot of arms of all sorts are kept; I 
strolled in the large courtyard garden; I walked about the city in which 
there are reckoned to be no more than 300 homes; then I sat on my horse 
and returned to Frankfurt. 

I have been to the local theatre twice, but both times, to my displeasure, 
they put on rather piffling Franco-German comedies. The spectators were 
of greater interest to me than the actors. The one thing I noticed was that 
young people here dress well and go to the theatre not to make noise, but to 
listen to the plays — or to yawn. 


43. Mainz, 2 August 


Today at six o'clock in the evening I arrived in Mainz in the ‘diligence’, or 
postal carriage, in which I shall travel to Strasbourg. 

How smooth the road is from Frankfurt to Mainz! What pleasant views! 
What lovely places! As I drew closer to Mainz, I saw on the left side the 
majestic Rhine and the quiet Main, flowing practically next to one 
another; and on the right side there were vineyards further than the eye 
can see. Dear friends! how joyously my heart beat! The Rhine! The 
Rhine! Finally I shall see you, I thought, I shall see you and bless the king 
of the German waters in his proud flowing! 


5. Lines spoken by lago in Othello (HT); Karamzin quotes in the original English. 
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Mainz lies on the western bank of the Rhine at the confluence with the 
Main. The streets of the city are narrow, there are few good homes, and 
a great number of churches, monasteries and monks. — ‘Would it please 
you to see the relics of St Boniface, which are kept in the church of St 
John?’ my hired servant asked me with a serious mien. ‘No, my friend!’, I 
answered. ‘Although St Boniface was a good man and converted barbarians 
to Christianity, none the less his innards hold no charm for me. It would be 
better if you took me outside the city.’ We went out of the city gates together. 
I sat on the bank of the Rhine and saw in its waters the evening rays of the 
sun and a scenario of green shores. 

I returned to the inn and dined at the common table with travellers from 
various lands. All downed wine as though it were water. I ordered from the 
innkeeper a bottle of Hocheim wine — and, what’s more, the oldest one, 
which had to be got out of the cellar: you see, the Hocheim is considered 
to be the best of all the Rhine wines. ‘You will certainly thank me for this 
nectar (said the obliging innkeeper as he put the bottle in front of me): ‘I 
inherited this from my father, who has already been dead for thirty years,’ 
In point of fact, the wine was very good, equally pleasing to the taste and 
smell. The thought that I was drinking Rhine wine on the banks of the 
Rhine amused me like a child: I poured, stirred it, admired the clarity of 
the wine, treated those who were sitting around me, and was as pleased as 
a king. The bottle was quickly emptied. The innkeeper assured me that he 
also had an excellent Kostheim wine, which he had also inherited from his 
father, who had been dead for the past thirty years. ‘I believe that it does 
honour to the memory ofthe deceased; I said, and stood up and went to my 
room. 


44. Mannheim,’ 3 August 


This morning I left Mainz early in the morning in a large post carriage with 
five comrades. By way of the western bank of the Rhine, through Oppen- 
heim and Worms, I arrived in Mannheim at seven in the evening. 

The upper part of Germany can be called an earthly paradise. The road 
is as smooth as a table; everywhere there are splendid villages; everywhere 
rich vineyards; everywhere trees laden with fruit — pears, apples and hazel- 
nuts grow by the roadside (a sight that makes a resident of the north — 
accustomed to seeing sad pines and gardens sprinkled with sweat where 
Argus stands on guard with his clubs — ecstatic!). And between these very 
generous plains the stately, wine-bearing Rhine hastens, bearing on its 


6. Founded in 1606 by the Elector Palatine Friedrich IV, Mannheim was captured by the 
imperial general Tilly in the Thirty Years’ War (1622). It had become prosperous since 
Elector Karl Philipp had moved his residence there from Heidelberg in 1720, but in 1778 
the new Elector Karl Theodor removed the court to Munich, leading to a relative decline. 
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wavy back the blessed fruits of its banks, fruits cheering the hearts of people 
in distant lands less thoroughly blessed by nature. 

But where does misfortune not visit those born of woman? Where does 
the sky not become overcast by menacing clouds? Where do tears of woe 
not pour forth? They flow here, and I have seen them — seen the anguish 
of the unhappy residents. Swollen from the rains, the Rhine and Neckar 
violently poured out their waters and inundated gardens, fields and the 
villages themselves. Over there part of a house, where earlier peace and 
satisfaction resided, floated past; now a stormy wave bears off the store of 
a careful dweller, prudent in vain; over there floats a poor, bleating 
sheep. In places, we were obliged to drive in the water, which poured 
into the carriage. But this very flood elevated the grandeur of the view 
that opened up before us at the entrance to the long avenue three versts 
from Mannheim, an avenue that looked like a bridge because it was sur- 
rounded by water. 

In Oppenheim, a town in the Palatinate, we breakfasted and drank Nier- 
steiner wine, which did not seem to me as good as Hocheim. Opposite 
Oppenheim, on the other side of the Rhine, stands a tall pyramid, and on 
it is a lion holding a large sword in its right paw. The Swedish king Adolfus 
Augustus erected this monument in 1631, after crossing the Rhine with his 
army, destroying the Spanish and taking Oppenheim. 

In Worms it pays to see the old Rathaus, in which Emperor Charles V 
with all his imperial princes judged Luther in 1521.7 Even now they still 
show the bench on which he broke the cup of poison that had been prepared 
for him. Travellers have been continually breaking off bits from the spot 
where the poison might have stood and have practically destroyed the 
bench. 

Mannheim is a splendid city. The streets are entirely regular and inter- 
sect one another at right angles, which is very pleasant on the eyes, at least 
at first glance. The Rhine, Neckar and Heidelberg gates are decorated with 
well-crafted bas-reliefs. In various parts of the city there are squares sur- 
rounded by large houses. The palace of the Elector Palatine is built on the 
spot where the Neckar and the Rhine flow into one another. If I were not 
rushing to Switzerland I would have spent several weeks here as I liked 
Mannheim exceedingly! 


7. In January 1521: the Pope excommunicated Luther; in April Luther arrived in Worms 
where the imperial diet was meeting, and on 17th April he faced the young emperor Charles 
V. It was at this meeting that Luther famously refused to recant and issued his famous con- 
clusion, ‘Here I stand; I can do no other? The confrontation was a moral triumph for Luther, 
who was allowed to depart under safe-conduct. 
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45. Mannheim, 4 August 


In the Academy of Sculpture I looked at the collection of statuary among 
which are the most faithful copies of the celebrated Belvedere antiquities. 
One must admire ancient culture for being able to instil a spirit into 
marble — indeed a beautiful spirit. M* spoke enthusiastically to us about 
Laocoón:*? I saw this group, one of the most splendid monuments of Greek 
sculpture, which, in the opinion of some, is the work of the sculptor Phidias. 
It is said that it gave Virgil the idea for his description of the demise of the 
unfortunate Laocoón. While looking at it I read over several times this 
passage in the immortal Aeneid, which I had in my mind: 

'Another, most awful, event plants trembling in our hearts. Laocóon, 
chosen by lot to be one ofthe priests of Neptune, was ceremoniously sacrific- 
ing a massive bull when suddenly on the surface of the quiet waters, there 
appear from the land of Tenedos, there appear... (horrible recollection!) 
two terrible serpents; and they swim side by side towards the bank; their 
bloody heads and chests proudly rise above the waves; their huge spines 
coil in endless circles; they swim and noisily cleave through the frothy liquid 
and reach the bank. Flame and blood are in their eyes. They hiss terrify- 
ingly, they gape terrifyingly — and the terrified people flee for safety. These 
monsters speed toward Laocoón; first they fling themselves on his two 
young sons and dismember the unfortunates. Laocoón rushes with a sword 
to their aid: unfortunate father! The serpents coil around his body, around 
his neck, and hiss over his head. In vain he tries to break free from these 
horrible monsters; the arms of the old man are impotent. Covered in their 
foul pus, their deadly poison, Laocoon groans — and his cry rises to the 
stars. 

What liveliness in the description of the physical pain of the tortured old 
man! With what strength the anguish of the miserable parent who sees the 
destruction of his children and cannot save them is depicted! Phidias was a 
poet. 


46. Strasbourg, 6 August 


From Mannheim through broad, green valleys — where bountiful nature 
pours out its horn of plenty in gardens and fields and gives to mortal man 


* Laocoón, the brother of Anchises, did not want the Grecks to allow the wooden horse to 
enter the city, in which the Greek warriors were hidden; the gods had determined on the 
destruction of Troy and punished him for his resistance. 


8. A marble sculptural group based on an episode in Virgil’s Aeneid ii.199-231, in which a 
sea monster attacks the Trojan priest Laocoón and his two sons. The provenance of the statue 
is disputed, but it is generally regarded as a work of the first century AD; it was discovered in 
1506 and displayed in the Vatican until 1797, when it was looted and taken to Paris. Admired 
for its anatomical skill and dramatic power, it was widely copied and exercised a profound 


influence on artists. 
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the nectar of inspiration and joy in a frothy cup — I arrived in Strasbourg at 
7 in the evening. 

It is pleasant and cheerful, my friends, to travel from one land to another, 
to see new objects by which, it seems, our souls are renewed, and to experi- 
ence the priceless freedom of man that allows him truly to be called king of 
earthly creation. All the other animals, in so far as they are attached to 
various climates, are unable to depart from the limits established for them 
by nature, and they die where they are born; but man, through the strength 
of his mighty will, strides from climate to climate — searches everywhere 
for pleasures and finds them. Everywhere he is the favoured guest of 
nature, which everywhere opens up for him new sources of pleasure — 
everywhere rejoices in his existence and blesses his humanity. And what 
wisdom there is in the universal bond whereby I find in each and every 
land all possible comforts of life, as though they were invented especially 
for me; whereby the inhabitants of all lands offer me the fruits of their 
labours, their industry, and invite me to participate in their pleasures, 
their amusements! 

In a word, my friends, travel is nourishing for the soul and for our hearts. 
Travel, hypochondriac, in order to be cured of your hypochondria! Travel, 
misanthrope, in order to love humanity a little! Travel, anyone who can! 

At the border our postillion stopped. ‘Vous êtes déjà en France, Messieurs! 
said a poorly dressed man, approaching the carriage: ‘ef je vous en félicite” 
This was the guard who, for the price of his congratulation, wished to take 
several French kopecks off us. 

Turmoil is evident throughout Alsace. Entire villages are taking up arms, 
and the residents are sewing cockades to their hats. The postmasters, post- 
illions, and women talk of revolution. 

And in Strasbourg a new rebellion is starting.” The entire resident garri- 
son is in an uproar: soldiers do not obey their officers, they drink without 
paying in inns, they run noisily about the streets, upbraid their comman- 
ders and so on. Before my very eyes a crowd of inebriated soldiers stopped 
the carriage of the bishop and forced him to drink some beer, to the health 
of the nation, from the same mug as his coachman. The prelate blanched 
from fright and in a trembling voice repeated: ‘Mes amis, mes amis! — ‘Oui, 
nous sommes vos amis’, shouted the soldiers: ‘drink with us!" Ceaseless shout- 
ing goes on in the streets. But the residents plug their ears and calmly carry 
on their affairs; the officers sit under the windows and laugh as they watch 
the insurgents. — I went to the theatre today and saw nothing but jubilation 
among the spectators. Young officers raced from one box to another and 

g. From August 1789 revolutionary turmoil increased throughout the provinces and from 
around roth August municipalities were empowered to call in regular troops to keep public 
order. Some thirty major cities, including Strasbourg, saw royal control of their municipal 
government overthrown, with power shared between a revolutionary committee and 
delegates of the former municipality. The travellers’ encounters with émigrés is not surpris- 
ing, as the period coincides with the so-called ‘emigration of fear’. 
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applauded enthusiastically, trying to drown out the disturbance of the 
drunken rebels, who tripped up the actors on stage three times. 

Meanwhile, in the very suburbs of Strasbourg, bands of brigands are 
robbing monasteries. It is said that a certain man who calls himself the 
comte d’Artois has been travelling around the villages and rousing the resi- 
dents to rebellion by saying that the king has granted the nation complete 
freedom until 15 August and that anyone can do as he pleases until that 
time.'? This rumour forced the resident commander to announce that 
‘only an infernal malevolence deserving unheard-of punishment could dis- 
seminate such a rumour’. 

The local cathedral is a majestic Gothic building; its tower is reckoned to 
be the very highest spire in Europe. When you enter the interior of this enor- 
mous temple, in which no clear light shines, it is impossible not to feel awe; 
but anybody who wishes to cultivate this sacred feeling should not look at 
the bas-reliefs on the cornices and columns, where you can see bizarre and 
amusing allegorical figures. For instance, asses, monkeys and other beasts 
are depicted in the monastic dress of various orders; some advance pom- 
pously in a procession, others jump, and so on. On one bas-relief the repre- 
sentation is of a monk and a nun in a most indecorous position. The rich 
vestments of the priests and the decoration of the altars are a wonder: one 
silver crucifix, given as a gift to the church by Louis XIV, is worth 60,000 
thalers. I ascended the 725 steps of the spiral staircase practically to the top 
of the tower, whence I was unable to look down without some feeling of 
terror: people on the streets looked like crawling insects and it seemed as 
though the entire city could have been measured instantly in an arshin. 
The villages around Strasbourg were scarcely visible; and at a distance of 
ten miles and beyond the blue mountains faintly came into view. They say 
that in the clearest weather it is possible to see the snowy peaks of the Alps, 
but no matter how hard I screwed up my eyes I could not see them. The 
clock in the tower was once reckoned to be a wonder of engineering owing 
to its various movements; but it is likely that today's proud craftsmen do not 
concur. Of the bells, the heaviest of which is 204 centners, I was shown the 
so-called silver bell, 48 centners in weight, and told that it is rung only on 
St John's Day. In the same place is kept the large hunting horn with which, 
400 years earlier, the local Jews wished to give the signal to the enemy for 
the capture of Strasbourg. The plot was uncovered; many Jews were burnt 
and many ruined, while others were driven from the city. In memory of the 
happily foiled plot the horn is sounded twice every night. On the walls of 
the tower travellers write their names or verses or whatever comes to them; 


10. The comte d'Artois (1757-1836), brother of Louis XVI, vociferously opposed the 
political reforms of the Revolution and in July 1789 travelled across Europe canvassing the 
support of heads of state and nobles. From 1795 he remained in exile in England, from where 
he organised opposition to the Revolution and then to Napoleon. He became king (Charles 
X) on the death of his elder brother Louis XVIII in 1824. 
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I even found the following Russian inscriptions: We were here and are tired unto 
death! — itis high! — Greetings, fellow countrymen! — What a view! 

In the Lutheran church of St Thomas I saw the marble monument of the 
marshal and duke of Saxony, the celebrated work of the sculptor Pigalle." 
The marshal, sceptre in hand, descends by the steps into the grave, looking 
scornfully at death, which'opens the coffin. On the right side, two lions 
and an eagle, in horror and disarray, depict the united armies that were 
conquered in Flanders by the duke. On the left side, France is depicted in 
the image of a beautiful woman who, with all the marks of vivid grief, 
wishes with one arm to hold onto him and with the other to rebuff death. 
The sad Genius of life turns its torch to the ground; and on this side the 
victorious standards of France are unfurled. The artist wished his craft to 
cause wonder; something which, in the view of connoisseurs, he has 
achieved. I, not being an expert, looked at the figures — one, another, a 
third — and was in my heart as cold as the marble from which they are 
made. Death, in the image of a skeleton draped in a mantle, I found repel- 
lent. The ancients did not depict it thus — and woe to the new artists who 
frighten us with such depictions! I would like to have seen a different 
expression on the face of the hero; I would have been pleased if he showed 
greater attention to pitiful France than to the awful skeleton. In brief, 
Pigalle, to judge by my feeling, is a skilful artist, but a poor poet. Below 
the monument, in a dark vault, the grave containing the embalmed body 
of the marshal was erected: Louis XV, either on account of his sensitivity or 
for some other reason, did not wish to fulfil the final wish of the dying 
marshal, who wished to be cremated. ‘Qu'il ne reste rien de moi dans le monde, 
he said, ‘que ma mémoire parmi mes amis!’ 

The local university is almost as famous as those of Leipzig and 
Gôttingen.!? Many Germans and English come here to study. But few of 
the Strasbourg professors have a reputation in the literary world; they are 
accused of indolence in comparison with others. Perhaps they are wealthier 
than the others, while in Germany need makes authors out of many. 

Finally, about the city I can say that it is populous; but the streets are 
narrow and there is nothing to praise in the architecture of the homes. 

The head-dress of the women here is altogether odd. Tightly combed 
back and pomaded, their hair is tied (i.e., the forelocks together with those 
at the back) in the middle of the head; and a little crown is sewn on the top. 
Nothing could be more unattractive than this head-dress. 


11. Jean-Baptise Pigalle (1714-1785), French sculptor, trained in Rome from 1736 to 1739 
as a pupil of Lemoyne. He excelled in genre pieces and in portraits: the famed nude statue of 
Voltaire (1776) broke new ground, and his tomb of the maréchal de Saxe was one of the most 
striking examples of funerary art of the period. 

12. The University of Strasbourg was founded in 1681; like Leipzig and Góttingen, it 
attracted large numbers of Russians. See Jurgen Vóss, ‘Les étudiants de l'Empire russe à Puni- 
versité de Strasbourg au XVIII* siècle”, in Deutsch-Russische Beziehungen im 18. Jahrhundert, ed. 
C. Grau, S. Karp and J. Vóss (Wiesbaden 1997), p.351-71. 
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As for the local German language, it is badly corrupted; in the best circles 
people always speak French. 

I was hoping to find a letter here from A*, but no success. May I some day 
receive a letter from you, my dears! Are you alive? Are you well? What is 
happening with you? I ask, but no genius at all whispers an answer in my 
ear. Travelling is agreeable, but separation from friends is painful. 

P.S. I have been told that several days ago Lavater was in Basle for a 
meeting with Necker. I have made the acquaintance here of a magistrate, 
a most kind person, who has taken me to the university, the anatomy theatre 
and the medical garden, and who today at dinner and supper drank the 
health of my friends and countrymen. At supper a great debate broke 
out among the officers concerning what an honest man — a Frenchman 
and officer — is to do in the present circumstances. ‘Keep one’s hand on one’s 
sword-hilt, said some, ‘and be prepared to defend the right side. ‘Take leave; 
said others. “Drink wine and laugh at everything, said the elderly captain, 
who had emptied his bottle. 


47. Basle 


“Take care, gentlemen!’ we were told by an officer in Strasbourg when the 
other travellers and I took our seats in the diligence: ‘the road isn’t entirely 
safe; there are plenty of robbers in Alsace. We looked at one another. ‘He 
who has little money fears no brigands, said one young Genevan who trav- 
elled with me from Frankfurt. ‘I’ve got a dagger and a dog, said the young 
man in a red shirt seated next to me. ‘Nothing to be afraid of}, we all said; 
we left and arrived safely in Basle. 

Alsace is beautiful country. The cities and towns through which we trav- 
elled are all well built; on both sides of the road there were fertile fields. The 
mountains of Lorraine, with the ruins of the castles of knights and bri- 
gands, offer the eyes something romantic and confer variety on the aspect 
of the vast plains that are so wearying to the eye. These mountains grow 
increasingly distant and dim so that in the end there is nothing to be seen 
apart from darkness. On the other side, beyond the Rhine, the gloomy 
peaks of the Schwarzwald mountains rise up and define the immense 
extent of the horizon. Along the road trees and little groves occasionally 
come into view. 

The French post is far quicker than the German. The postillion (in a blue 
jacket with a red collar, and in boots that would suit a dropsical giant) "* 
ceaselessly waves his whip and compels the horses to go at a trot. The 
horses are changed at intervals of six, nine and twelve versts; we are 


13. Karamzin is referring to the mountain range normally known as the Vosges, which 
run over 250 km along the eastern edge of France north of the Juras and form a parallel 


range to the Black Forest mountains across the Rhine. 
14. As the postillion rode one of a pair of horses, his boots were lined with iron to stop his 
leg being crushed when caught between the flanks of the horses. 
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required to pay the fare, which comes to twenty kopecks per mile (lieue) in 
our money, in advance. We left Strasbourg at six in the morning and by 
eight in the evening we were already' within three versts of Basle, that is 
we had travelled 29 French miles or 87 versts in a day. At this point we 
were forced to call it a day since the gates of Basle are shut at eight o'clock 
precisely and are on no account opened for anyone until morning. 

I had a chance to make the brief acquaintance of the young man in the 
red shirt. He is the son of Becker, the apothecary appointed to his Danish 
Majesty. He studied medicine and chemistry in Copenhagen (the latter 
subject with the distinguished Professor Klaproth of Berlin), and has 
travelled on foot through the better part of Germany, alone with his dog, 
his knife at his hip, sending on his luggage from city to city by the post.'? 
In Strasbourg, his legs began to hurt, forcing him to take a seat in the dili- 
gence. He now wishes to see all the most important sights in Switzerland 
and then to go to France and England. He loves his dog with all the tender- 
ness of friendship: when he noticed, about two miles before we had reached 
our resting place for the night, that she was tired and had begun to lag 
behind, he wished us a good trip and got out of the diligence in order to 
walk quietly with his friend. Here in Basle we are lodging together at the 
same inn, called the Aist. 

And so I am already in Switzerland, in the country of picturesque nature, 
in the land of freedom and prosperity! It seems that the air here has some- 
thing reviving in it: my breathing has become easier and freer, my deport- 
ment has become straighter, my head seems to stay aloft all by itself and I 
contemplate my own humanity with pride. 

Basle is larger than all the other cities of Switzerland, but apart from the 
two large homes of the bankers Sarasin,'® I have not noticed any buildings 
of consequence, and the streets are very badly paved. In relation to its size, 
there are few residents, and some alleys are overgrown with grass. The 
Rhine divides the city into two parts; and although the river here is not so 
wide as in Mainz, none the less its waters struck me as more pleasant here 
owing to the quicker current and its transparency. Only here it is comple- 
tely empty: not a single vessel nor a single boat were to be seen on it. I have 
no idea why the people of Basle do not enjoy the advantages of shipping 


15. Gottfried Becker (1766-1845), future professor of chemistry in Copenhagen. Martin 
Heinrich Klaproth (1743-1819), professor of chemistry at Berlin University from 1809, 
helped to put analytical chemistry and mineralogy on a more systematic level through his 
careful analyses and mathematical descriptions of his experiments and discoveries — which 
included zircon, titanium and uranium. Although Karamzin's philosophical interests cannot 
be called scientific there is an implicit distinction drawn in the Letters between real science 
(Descartes, Newton, Klaproth, Lavoisier, Bonnet) and pseudo-science (Lavater, Cagliostro, 
Schrópfer) as two types of knowledge and two sides of progress in the period. 

16. The Sarasin brothers founded a Basle banking dynasty in the eighteenth century, and 
displayed their wealth by building the celebrated Blaues Haus and Weisses Haus on the 
Rheinsprung in the 1760s: the houses are remarkable for their monumental facades and 
their wrought-iron gates of a fantastic intricacy. 
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despite engaging in fairly important trade with the Germans and export- 
ing candles, ribbons, silken goods and other manufactured products to 
Germany. 

In the Münster (as it is called) or main church of Basle, I saw many old 
monuments with various inscriptions that demonstrate the poverty of intel- 
lectin the Middle Ages. The monuments of Erasmus and the Emperor Rudolf 
I" were for me more noteworthy than the others. The former was con- 
sidered the most learned and the wittiest man in Europe in his day, proof 
of which can be adduced in an anecdote which may already be known to 
you. Arrived in London, Erasmus called on Thomas More, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and without revealing his name, began a conversation with him 
about politics, religion and other subjects.!? Enthralled by his mind and 
eloquence, More finally jumped up from his seat and exclaimed: ‘You are 
either Erasmus or the devil!’ Of his writings the best known is Jn praise of 
folly, in which he satirises all states of life, most of all monasticism, showing 
no mercy even on the Pope himself. Some of the jokes are certainly very 
sharp; but many are crude, dry and contrived — and in general this book is 
rather boring for those who have already read the witty compositions of 
Voltaire and Wieland from the eighteenth century. — The Münster stands 
in a high spot, landscaped with trees, with a very good view. 

In the public library I was shown many rare manuscripts and ancient 
medals, the value of which I leave to antiquarians and numismatists to estab- 
lish. As for me, I viewed with greatest interest and pleasure the paintings of 
the famous Holbein, native of Basle and friend of Erasmus. '? What a beautiful 
face the Saviour has at the Last Supper! Judas, as he is represented here, I 
would always know, forever and everywhere. In Christ deposed from the 
cross nothing divine can be seen; instead he is depicted thoroughly natu- 
rally as a dead person. Legend has it that Holbein portrayed him from a 


17. Rudolf I (1218-1291) was never Holy Roman Emperor; he was elected king of the 
Germans at Frankfurt on 1 October 1273 and crowned at Aachen. His inherited domain 
included lands in upper Alsace, the Aargau and the Breisgau, crucially placed with respect 
to traffic passing through the St Gotthard pass over the Alps. He worked to ensure the public 
peace (Landfriede) amongst the territorial princes in Germany, and resisted the expansionist 
policy of the French kings Philip III and Philip IV in the West. 

18. The humanist Erasmus met Thomas More on his first visit to England in 1499 and 
started the long friendship that would be a key factor in their intellectual development. 
More did not in fact become Lord Chancellor until 1529, thirty years after their first meeting. 

19. Hans Holbein (1497/8-1543), son of Hans Holbein the Elder, is considered the most 
important portrait painter in England during the Reformation. His career began in Basle 
mainly as a painter of altar pieces and designer of woodcuts. He met More on a visit to 
England in 1526. In 1521 Holbein was commissioned by the authorities in Basle to paint the 
recently completed Council Chamber at the Rathaus with scenes from classical antiquity 
and the Old Testament, representing Justice and other Virtues set within an architectural 
framework. They were often referred to as one of the sights of the Rathaus, but only a few 
fragments remain in museum collections. The Passion altarpiece is suffused with Holbein's 
appreciation of the Italian masters. Holbein's last work at Basle during this period is the cele- 
brated Laius Corinthiaca, described below. 
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Jew who had drowned. The Passion is depicted in eight paintings. In the 
Rathaus there is an entire room decorated in frescoes by Holbein: connois- 
seurs say of this painting that its figures are indeed very good; that he drew 
the bodies from life, but that the clothing is very poor. Within the precinct 
of St Peter’s, on the wall behind the grill, I also saw the famous Dance of 
Death, which is considered to be at least in part a work of Holbein. Death 
leads people of every position into the next world: the Pope and the prosti- 
tute, the king and the pauper, the good and the bad. While I am not an 
authority, I would venture to say that it was not a single imagination and 
not a single brush that executed this row of figures: some are so good and so 
many others are poor! I noticed three or four faces that are thoroughly 
expressive and are, of course, entirely worthy of Holbein’s left hand.* By 
the way, the entire painting has been spoiled by air and moisture. 

Among the other paintings of Holbein in which Basle takes pride is a 
splendid portrait of a young woman who was famous in her time. The 
painter has portrayed her in the image of Laïs (whereby it is easy to guess 
what the origin of her celebrity was), and nearby he represented Cupid 
leaning on her knees and holding an arrow in his hand. This painting was 
found on the altar where the people bowed to her under the name of the 
Mother of God; and on its black frame was written in golden letters: 
Verbum Domini manet in aeternum (“The word of God lasts forever’). 

The cabinet of Mr Fesch is a worthy object of curiosity for all travellers 
who love culture;?? it is valued at 150,000 thalers. Of course very few private 
people in Europe have such a collection of splendid paintings, and of course 
few of these wealthy people have such taste as Mr Fesch. But however envi- 
able his valuable paintings are, I envy him even more the splendid view 
which this man beloved of fortune enjoys when he gazes from the windows 
of his study onto the majestic Rhine and with his gaze follows its course 
between the two great states. Here France, Switzerland and Germany rise 
before the eyes in a varied picture under the blue vault of the sky — and, 
without moving, I could pass an entire day standing in this magical study, 
quietly looking and taking delight in my soul, if I did not fear being a nui- 
sance to Mr Fesch. In the courtyard in front of his house stands a crudely 
made wooden statue of the Emperor Rudolf I: he is represented sitting on a 
throne, dressed in purple and invested with all the insignia of his eminence. 
He was elected Emperor at the very moment when he was besieging Basle 
with troops; after which the gates were opened for him and he lived here, it 
is said, in the very house in which Mr Fesch lives now. 


* Holbein painted with his left hand. 


20. This distinguished Basle family produced a series of antiquarians and scholars from 
the sixteenth century to the end of the eighteenth. The collection visited by Karamzin, 
known as the ‘cabinet de Fesch’, was left to the Academy of Basle by its founder, Remi Fesch 
(1595-1667); it contained a rich library of rare manuscripts and a cabinet containing an 
ancient alabaster vase, American antiquities and a splendid collection of ancient and 
modern coins and models. 
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Today at dinner I witnessed a touching occurrence. At the end of the 
table an elderly man, a Chevalier of St Louis, sat with an elderly woman; 
sorrow and the pallor of exhaustion were etched in their faces. They were 
not taking part in the general conversation; they glanced at one another 
now and then, and wiped their reddened eyes with a handkerchief. 
We regarded them with respectful pity and with a look of hidden curiosity. 
The young Genevan sitting next to me said in my ear: ‘That is an important 
French nobleman and his wife, who were forced to leave France on account 
of the current circumstances.’ At that moment, when dessert was being 
served, a young man and young woman in travelling dress entered the 
room. ‘Mon père! ‘Ma mère” ‘Mon fils!’ ‘Ma fille" — and at these exclamations 
the Chevalier of St Louis and his wife next to him hurried to the middle of 
the room and were clasped in the arms of these young people. There was a 
deep silence in the room — all of us sitting round the table seemed turned to 
stone: one held a biscuit in his hand, another a glass, and remained frozen 
in this position; those who were talking fell silent and had not a chance to 
close their mouths when they turned their looks on the group as they 
embraced. You flew by, O minute of silence and quiet! But you left deep 
traces in my heart, which will always bring to my mind the sensibility of 
people, since we were turned to stone when we saw the father and mother, 
son and daughter embracing one another with passion and rapture. Finally 
the Chevalier of St Louis, wiping away the tears as they poured forth, 
turned to us and said in a broken voice: ‘Forgive, sirs, forgive this joyous 
frenzy of tender parents who feared for the lives of their sweet children,* 
but thanks to the Almighty see them whole and press them to their hearts! 
We’ve lost our estate and fatherland; but while our son is alive, while our 
daughter is alive, we forget all other sorrows!’ They then left the room hand 
in hand. We all rose and followed them, and upon finding their servant on 
the porch, surrounded him and asked him to explain the scene that we had 
just seen. ‘I can only tell you, he answered, ‘that the rebellious peasants 
wished to kill my lord; that he was forced to seek salvation in flight, 
having left his castle on fire and in flames, and unaware of the fate of his 
children who were guests at his brother’s and who have, according to his 
brother’s letter, arrived here safely. 

If you should ask at midday, ‘What time is it?’, you will be told in reply: 
‘By the common clock it’s twelve, but by the clocks of Basle one’ — that is, 
local watches are an hour ahead of the others. It would be in vain that 
you approach the residents of Basle to enquire the real reason for this 
peculiarity. Nobody knows; but they recount as an ancient legend that 
the cause of this, as it were, was a conspiracy that at some time was 
betrayed, and in the following manner. Several malefactors in Basle 
agreed to meet at midnight and cut the throats of all the judges in the 
city; one of the Bürgermeisters learned about this and commanded that 


* Verbatim from the French, but Gallicisms of such a type are permissible. 
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the bell of the cathedral should strike one instead of midnight; each of the 
conspirators reckoned that the appointed hour had already passed, and 
returned home — after which all the residents of Basle set their clocks one 
hour ahead to commemorate the fortunate ingenuity of its Burgermeister. 
According to another legend, this occurred during the Church Council of 
Basle in order to arouse the lazy cardinals and bishops early enough to 
appear at the appointed time. Be that as it may, only the citizens of Basle 
have become accustomed to deceiving themselves about the time of day, 
and the nation regards this as a valuable right of its liberty. 

Although in Basle the people have no legislative power and cannot choose 
their leaders, none the less the governance of the canton can be called demo- 
cratic, at least in part; this is because the path to all ranks in the republic is 
open to each citizen, and people of the very lowest class are members of the 
Great Council and the Small Council,?! which give laws, declare war, con- 
clude peace, levy tariffs and choose their own members. Bakers, cobblers, 
tailors often play the largest roles in the republic of Basle. 

In every dweller you can see a certain sort of seriousness, similar to a 
sullenness, that I do not find totally attractive. They have a great deal that 
is characteristic in their demeanour, bearing and all their manners. In the 
homes of citizens and in their inns an outstanding hygiene — which travel- 
lers generally call ‘Swiss virtue’ — is maintained. But the women here are 
outstandingly plain; at least I did not happen to see a single pretty or attrac- 
tive one. 

Seven versts from Basle is located what is called the ‘Hermitage’, or an 
extensive garden belonging to one of the rich men of the area. I walked 
out there in the company of two young Berliners who at present are resid- 
ing here. It seems as if no art has been used in the organisation of this 
garden; everywhere you have to walk along narrow pathways and climb 
up cliffs by way of stone steps. On this side you see thick green shrubbery, 
on the other deep ravines or cottages here and there; in the depths of 
the wild grotto where pure water, precipitated from the high rocks, has 
carved out its own small pool, there is a large monument to the late 
Gessner, erected in sad friendship... Too late, too late have I come to 
Switzerland: the voice of her tender singer has fallen silent! In this quiet 
grotto, in this shrine of melancholy, the soul feels a weary desolation and 
finally plunges into a sweet somnolence. This would be a proper context 
for depicting Night,* Sleep and Death as they were depicted on the sarco- 


* Night is depicted in the image of a young woman holding two boys, one white, the other 
black, in her arms; the former is asleep, the latter appears to be sleeping; the former signifies 
sleep, the other death. 


21. This Protestant German-speaking canton was run by the Grosse-Rath, consisting of 
119 members elected for six years with two supervising burgermeisters. The executive 
powers were exercised by the Kleine-Rath, made up of the two burgermeisters and thirteen 
members chosen from the Grosse-Rath. 
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phagus of Cypselus according to the description of Pausanias.22 We visited 
the subterranean temple of Proserpina and saw the image of this goddess 
as illuminated by the faint light of the torches burning quietly there; 
the extraordinary cold and dampness made it impossible for us to be there 
for more than a minute. We took dinner in the hamlet of Arlesheim, which 
belongs to the bishop of Basle, and returned to Basle at seven o'clock. 

At a distance of two or three versts from here where the hospital of 
St James, as it is called, is built, there once occurred a cruel battle between 
the French and the Swiss, practically all of whom fell at this place. In May 
every year the residents of Basle come here to hymn the heroic deeds of their 
ancestors and to drink a red wine known as Swiss blood. 

I was curious to see the house in which Paracelsus lived:? they say that in 
the garden attached to this house, the charred remains of the chemical or 
alchemical ovens of this amazing man turn up even now. Judging by what 
scientists acknowledge, medical science owes many of the mineral medi- 
cines widely used even now to this person who became known as a charla- 
tan throughout all Europe because of his frightening immodesty.* 

Imagine that my new acquaintance B*, whom I have persuaded to travel 
together with me in Switzerland, is dying — dying of love! Here in the inn 
there lives a young woman from Yverdon; today she dined at the common 
table, sat alongside B* and several times engaged him in conversation. The 
tender heart of my Dane melted from her fiery glances: he dissolved into 
blushes, forgot to drink and eat, and was preoccupied with his beauty’s 
wants. After dinner he gave her his notebook and pencil and asked her to 
write something in it as a remembrance. The beauty took the book, pencil — 
glanced at him tenderly, touchingly — and wrote in French: A heart like yours 
has no need for instruction; in following its emotions, it follows the dictates of virtue — 
that was what she wrote and gave to him with a smile. ‘Madame’, said the 
enraptured B*... ‘Madame!’ At that moment everyone rose from the table 
and the beauty, who had sat directly in front of him, gave her hand to her 
brother and exited. B* stood there looking after her and then told me when 
I walked up to him that he could hardly leave for Zurich with me tomorrow 
as he felt himself very unwell. 


* It is recorded that he often began his lectures as follows: ‘Know, O doctors, that my hood is 
more learned than all of you, and that my beard is more experienced than your Academies. 
Greeks, Romans, French, Italians! I shall be your king!’ 


22. The fabulous chest, made of cedar and inlaid with gold and ivory, was decorated with 
elaborate narrative representation of mythological and military scenes, and belonged to the 
Corinthian tyrant Cypselus, who was said to have been hidden in it by his mother. The tale is 
given in Pausanias, Description of Greece, V.xvii. 

23. Pseudonym of Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim (1493-1541), physician and 
alchemist who established the role of chemistry in medicine. His name remained alive in 
masonic and occult theories of the eighteenth century. 
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48. Basle, 9 August 


The young lady from Yverdon left this morning, and B*, the Dane, is cured 
of his amorous illness. Together we have hired a coachman — or what is 
known as a Kutscher — here, who for two louis d’or and one thaler will drive 
us to Zurich with a pair of smart horses in an old-fashioned two-seater car- 
riage. Hence it works out that we shall be paying 17 roubles for 60 versts. 
There is no post office in Switzerland. ‘Come along, gentlemen!’ cries our 
venerable coachman in his Swiss pleated coat. ‘Come along! Your luggage 
is already fastened on.’ And so — farewell! 


4g. In the carriage en route 


I am already enjoying Switzerland, dear friends! Every puff of the little 
breeze seems to penetrate my heart and unfurl in it a sensation of happiness. 
What places! What places! After we had travelled about two versts from 
Basle, I jumped out of the carriage, fell on the flowering bank of the green 
Rhine and was ready to kiss the earth in ecstasy. Happy Swiss! Do you daily, 
hourly thank Heaven for your happiness in living in the embrace of 
enchanting nature, under the beneficent laws of a fraternal union, in simpli- 
city of manners and in the service of a single God? Your entire life resembles 
a pleasant dream, and even the arrow of death ought gently to penetrate 
your breasts* which have not been troubled by fierce passions! Yes, my 
friends, I think that the horror of death is the consequence of our deviation 
from the paths of nature: I think, and this time I am certain, that it is not 
the innate feeling of our heart. Oh, if I had to die now, at this very moment, 
then with a tear of love I would sink into the all-embracing lap of nature 
with the complete certainty that she would call me to a new happiness; 
that the change of my being is the elevation of beauty, an exchange of the 
graceful for something better. And always, sweet friends, whenever I return 
in my spirit to the primordial simplicity of human nature — or when my 
heart opens to the impressions of the beauties of nature — I feel the same 
thing, and find in death nothing terrifying. The supreme Blessing would 
not be the supreme Blessing if it did not from any side make sweet all 
things that are necessities for us — and it is to this sweet side that we must 
apply to it our lips! 

We are travelling along the Rhine, which flows amidst the quiet pastures 
and vineyards with fearful noise and foaming. Here boys and little girls 
play, pick flowers and throw them at one another; there an old farmer 
whistles a cheerful song as he straightens the sunflowers tangled in the 
winding tendrils of the vine in his garden; he looks at travellers and bids 


* The reader will perhaps recollect the arrows of Apollo that gently killed mortals. In their 
myths the Greeks gave us monuments of their tender feeling. What could be gentler than the 
idea of attributing our destruction to the action of the eternally young Apollo in whom the 
Ancients embodied the perfection of beauty and harmony? 
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them a good day with a gentle wave. The tall mountains are right before 
us; but the Alps are still hidden in the blue distance. Behind us extends the 
ample range of Jura, which casts a blue shadow on the valleys. No, I cannot 
write any more; the beautiful things that surround me take my eyes away 
from the paper. 


50. Rheinfelden, an Austrian village 


Well, I am now in the territory of our ally!?* Our coachman is feeding bread 
to his horses, and I am sitting in the inn under the window and watching 
the Rhine, the spray of which almost rises to the place where I sit. 


51. Bruck 


We dined in this small Swiss village. A French woman in mourning dress, 
together with her nine-year old son and his squirrel, arrived at the same 
time as we did: her attire, her pale face and the exhaustion in her eyes 
made her attractive to me, and even more so to my tender-hearted B*. 
‘I hope, Madam, that you'll allow us to dine with you, he said to her with 
a glance and voice that were very tender for a Dane. ‘If you have no objec- 
tion, answered the Frenchwoman with a pleasant motion of the head. 
‘Mr Innkeeper!’, shouted my B* in a commanding voice: ‘I trust you won't 
give us cause to complain about a bad meal?’ *You'll see, answered the 
Swiss with some irritation, adjusting his hat on his head. ‘The Swiss are 
good people; said the Frenchwoman with a smile, taking her seat at the 
laid table — ‘only a bit rude? The food was served: B* carved, distributed 
and attempted to serve the woman and her son in every possible manner. 
He could not refrain from asking her why she wore mourning. ‘For my 
brother,’ answered the Frenchwoman with a sigh. ‘He wrote to me from T* 
about his illness; I travelled to him with my little son Pierre — and found 
him lying in his grave.’ With this she wiped away a tear which had rolled 
from her right eye, as Yorick would have said. 'And what age was your dear 
brother?’ asked B*, making me squirm in my chair with exasperation. ‘He 
was my elder by five years,’ she answered, and wiped away another tear that 
glistened on the lower lash of her left eye. ‘Mr B*", I said, you're injuring the 
sensibilities of Mrs N. N. with bitter memories.’ “Truly, it hadn't occurred to 
me, he answered, blushing. ‘I hadn't thought of it. Forgive me, Madam" 
‘The wound in my heart is as yet so fresh; she said, ‘that the blood hasn't 
stopped running from it.’ Little Pierre threw down his spoon and looked at 
his mother, stood up, ran to her and began kissing her hand; in between the 


24. There were three Austro-Turkish wars in the eighteenth century. In the final war 
(1788-1791) the Austrians fought as allies of the Russians, retaking Belgrade (lost in the 
second war, 1737-1739). 
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kisses he glanced at her affectionately and told her: ‘Dear mother, don't cry! 
Don't cry, dear mother!’, so tenderly that I reached for the white handker- 
chief in my pocket, and B* in rapturejumped up from his stool, grabbed the 
hand with which she was embracing her son and pressed it to his lips. At 
that precise moment the innkeeper entered. ‘Bah! What's all this?’ he said 
rudely: ‘I thought you were having dinner? Nobody answered him. 
Mrs N. N. freed her hand (on which there remained a pink spot) and her 
languid look rebuked sensitive B* for his immodest warmth. *Have coffee 
brought to us, I told the innkeeper, but he stood rooted to the spot, his 
eyes fixed on the Frenchwoman whose pale cheeks, from an internal com- 
motion, were covered by a scarlet red. In the meantime, she pointed to little 
Pierre to go to his place. B* took his seat and we started our dessert. 
Mrs N. N. calmed down and explained that she was now returning to her 
husband, a Swiss by birth, who had long lived in France for commercial 
reasons; when he had been in T* he fell in love with her, sought her love, 
married her and moved to K* to live. ‘He is very fortunate, Madam, 
(I said) *to have such a wife; but he is of course worthy of this happiness, 
because you deign him worthy of your love. At that moment the coachman 
announced that the horses were harnessed; we had to settle our account 
with the innkeeper and part from the tender Frenchwoman. She permitted 
us to kiss her Pierre, which once again caused another emotional scene, and 
this is how. At the very moment when B* was embracing little Pierre the 
mischievous squirrel, which had been playing on the table, jumped onto 
his head and grabbed him so tightly by the nose with its forepaws that 
he began to shout. Mrs N. N. gave a little cry but the innkeeper stood by 
the door and laughed with all his might. The squirrel was pulled off my 
friend's head and little Pierre, spinning it round by the tail, cried, ‘Ah, 
squirrel! Naughty squirrel! Why did you grab Mr B*’s nose?’ My courteous 
friend assured Mrs N. N. that he had been done no injury apart from the 
fright. ‘Oh, sir!’, she said, ‘I can see blood, blood" ...and with her hand- 
kerchief she wiped away two drops of red from the bridge of his nose. ‘Ah, 
Madam, replied B*, touched to the depths of his heart, ‘how can I thank 
you for your solicitude! The memory of it will always be most pleasant for 
me; and never shall I forget even your very squirrel? Mrs N. N. made him a 
gift of a small bottle of English gum,? with the wish that its curative power 
might wipe out the crime of her little beast. With that we once again took 
our leave, having received her address and written down our names for her. 
Little Pierre escorted us to the carriage; the sweet Frenchwoman looked 
through the windows as we took our seats. ‘Farewell, dear lady, farewell", 
cried B*. 'Goodbye", cried little Pierre, wagging his head. We were off, and 
for a long time we carried on talking about dear Mrs N. N., who in the 


25. Karamzin means ‘British gum’, a commercial name for dextrin. 
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imagination of my B* had overshadowed the image of the young Madame 
from Yverdon. 

As we travelled through one village, we saw a great gathering of people; 
the coachman was bidden to stop, and we left the carriage and made our 
way through the crowd. At that moment a young man was being tied up; in 
tears, he begged to be released. ‘What has he done?’ we asked. ‘Stolen, he’s 
stolen two thalers from the shop, replied four people at once. ‘We’ve never 
had any theft here before; he’s a vagrant who’s came over from Germany; he 
ought to be punished. ‘But he’s weeping, I said. ‘Good-hearted Swiss! 
Let him go" ‘No, he must be punished so that he stops stealing, they 
answered me. ‘At least, kind men of Switzerland, punish him as fathers 
punish their children for misdemeanours, I said and returned to my car- 
riage. Perhaps nowhere are crimes so rare, my friends, as in Switzerland; 
and of these, theft, considered here a great crime, is particularly rare. You 
never hear about brigandage or murders; peace and quiet reign in happy 
Helvetia. 

As I descended from the high mountain which hangs over the city I was 
able to embrace all that great space with my eyes; and all this space is sown 
with the bounties of nature. Here we shall spend the night; and tomorrow 
morning we shall be in Zürich. 


52. Zurich 


I drove into Zurich with great pleasure; and found its pleasant site most 
agreeable; the clear sky, the cheerful surroundings, the bright, mirror-like 
lake and the beautiful banks where the tender Gessner plucked flowers for 
the decoration of his shepherds and shepherdesses; where the soul of the 
immortal Klopstock absorbed his great ideas about holy love for the father- 
land, which afterwards poured forth with wild majesty in his Germany; 
where Bodmer” collected the features for the pictures of his Noah, and fed 
his spirit on the days of the patriarchs; where Wieland and Goethe in sweet 
rapture embraced the Muses and dreamed their dreams for posterity; 
where Friedrich Stolberg, through the mist of 29 centuries, saw in his 
spirit the most ancient of the Greek creators, the singer of gods and heroes, 
the grey elder Homer, crowned with laurels, enchanting Greek youth with 
his lays — he saw, understood and in a faithful response repeated his songs in 
the language of the Teutons;* where our L* wandered with his amorous 
sadness, and with a sigh consecrated every little flower to his goddess from 
Weimar.? 


* That is, the Germans. Stollberg translated the //;ad. 


26. Johann Jakob Bodmer (1698-1783), Swiss historian and bookseller. From 1725 to 1775 
he was professor of history in Zurich, and also exercised an important influence on the devel- 
opment of German literature through his friendships with J. J. Breittinger and Gottsched, 
particularly in his championing of English literature over the norms of French classicism 
and his admiration for the Gottsched's translations of Milton as a poetic ideal. 
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We arrived here at 10 in the morning; in the inn, at the sign of the Crow, 
we were given a light and spacious room. The wide lake of Zürich spreads 
out before our eyes, and the river Limmat flows from it practically under 
our very windows; its swift and tumultuous current forms a pleasing con- 
trast with the stillness of the lake. Directly opposite us, beyond the lake, 
stand the high steep mountains; further, over towards one side, we can see 
the snow-covered peaks of the mountains of Schwytz, Unterwalden and 
others — an entirely new sight for me; and all this I am able to see at a 
glance as I sit in front of the window in my room. We have been brought 
food. After dinner I shall go — is there any need to say to whom? 

gin the evening. I walked into the porch, rang the little bell. After a minute 
there appeared a lean, tall, pale man whom it was not hard to recognise as 
Lavater; he ushered me into his study. When he heard that I was that Mus- 
covite who had extracted several letters out of him, Lavater embraced me 
in greeting and congratulated me on my arrival in Zurich. He asked two or 
three questions about the journey and said: ‘Call on me at six o'clock; at the 
moment I have not finished my work. Or stay in my study where you can 
read and look at anything you like. Make yourself at home here. He then 
showed me several folios in the cabinet with the inscription PAysiognomical 
Cabinet, and went out. I remained standing in thought for a bit, then sat 
down and began to look at the physiognomic sketches. In the meantime I 
must confess, my friends, that the reception I had received had not left an 
entirely pleasant impression. Had I really hoped to be treated more cor- 
dially — that the mere mention of my name would have produced a show 
of more affectionate surprise? But what was such a hope founded on? My 
friends! Do not require an answer from me or you will cause me to blush. 
Smile to yourselves over flighty and irrational human vanity, and consign 
the weakness of your friend to oblivion. Lavater came into the study about 
three times, telling me not to get up, took a book or a sheet of paper and 
went out once again. At last he came in with a smiling face, took me by 
the hand and led me to the meeting of the scientists of Zürich at Professor 
Breitinger's, where he introduced me as his friend to the host and the guests. 
A man, not large, with a penetrating gaze, and whose hand Lavater shook 
more vigorously than the others, turned his attention to me: this was Pfen- 
ninger, publisher of the Christian magazine and friend of Lavater.?? At first 
glance it seemed to me that he greatly resembled S. I. G.,? even though, 


27. During 1774 and 1775 several women occupied the emotions and thoughts of Lenz. 
Given the context, it is possible that Karamzin has in mind here Goethe's sister Cornelia 
Schloser, about whom Lenz wrote in his confessional Moralische Bekehrung eines Poeten. In 
1776 Lenz rejoined Goethe in Weimar, where their friendship ended in an irreversible break. 

28. Probably Henri Pfenninger (1749-1815), who worked primarily as an artist and engra- 
ver; he produced the celebrated engravings for Lavater's PAysiognomie as well as distinguished 
portraits of Haller, Euler, Calvin, Gessner, and Paracelsus. 

29. Semen Ivanovich Gamalei (1743-1822), member of the Novikov circle and freemason, 
who translated works by the Spanish humanist Vives, and works of medieval history. 
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as I scanned his face by sections, I saw that his eyes were different, his fore- 
head different and that everything, everything was different; yet, this first 
impression remained and I was unable to dissuade myself of the resem- 
blance. Finally, I decided that although there was no resemblance in the 
external form of the parts of the countenance, none the less there had to be 
one in the interior structure of the muscles!! You know, my friends, that 
even in Moscow I loved to engage in the study of people’s faces, to find re- 
semblances where others saw none, and so on. But now, as I was surrounded 
by the air of the very city which can be called the cradle of the new physio- 
gnomy, metoposcopy, cheiromancy, and podoscopy — now even you would 
be afraid to appear before me!?? The honest Swiss smoked tobacco and 
drank tea while Lavater told them about his meeting with Necker. Let us 
listen to what he says about him. ‘If I wanted to visualise the perfect minis- 
ter, then I would imagine Necker. His face, voice and movements do not 
betray his heart. Unflappable tranquillity is his nature. All the same, he 
was not born great, like Newton, Voltaire and others: his greatness is an 
acquisition; he has made everything of himself that it was possible to 
make. Lavater saw him at the very hour when he had decided to submit 
to the will of the king and the National Assembly and, having given a heart- 
felt sigh to the peaceful asylum awaiting him at the foot of Mount Jura,* 
return to tempestuous Paris. I was a listener in the conversation of the 
scientists of Zürich, and to my great regret did not understand all that was 
said, because a very singular dialect is spoken here. After an hour Lavater 
took his hat, and we set off together. He accompanied me to the inn and 
took his leave until the next day. 

You will probably not require me, on the very first day of my personal 
acquaintance with Lavater, to describe to you his soul and his heart. On 
this occasion I can only say that he has a thoroughly respectable appear- 
ance: a straight and upright carriage, noble bearing, a long pale face, pier- 
cing eyes and a weighty look. All his movements are lively and quick; he 
speaks every word with passion. In his tone there is something pedagogical 


* Where he now passes his quiet days; but can the uniform, uninterrupted idle silence be 
happy for one who was accustomed to the life of a government official? That life, despite all 
its moments of disquiet, had something thoroughly pleasant, and Necker, with the sound of 
the mountain winds shaking his isolated abode, languishes in solitude. When meditating on 
all the past hours dedicated by him to the welfare of the French, he inwardly reproves this 
nation for ingratitude, and calls with King Lear: “Blow winds, rage, blow! I tax not you, 
you elements, with unkindness; I called not you my children; I never gave you kingdoms!’ 
As I read this passage in his new book, Sur l'administration de M. Necker par lui-même, I was pre- 
pared to weep. French! Once upon a time you cried: ‘Long live country, king and Necker!’ 
But now who among you thinks of him? 


30. All four ‘sciences’ derive from Lavater’s theories on reading the body for signs of indi- 
vidual character: physiognomy, which concerns facial expression, was the subject of Lava- 
ter’s systematic analysis; metoposcopy is the art of analysing human character with 
reference to the lines on the forehead; cheiromancy and podoscopy refer to the analysis for 
individual features of the human hand and foot. 
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or dictatorial, which of course derives from his talent for giving sermons but 
which is softened by the appearance of unfeigned sincerity and pure-heart- 
edness. I am not able to speak with him easily, first because his impatient 
glances appeared to be urging me to talk as quickly as possible, and sec- 
ondly because I was constantly afraid of not understanding him as I am 
not accustomed to the Zürich accent. 

I felt a great sadness when I returned to my room; and in order not to let it 
intensify in my heart, I sat down to write to you, my dear sweet friends! 
In order to know our attachment to our country fully, we have to leave it; in 
order to learn the extent ofour love for our friends, we have to part from them. 

What a pleasant, quiet melody gently stirs my auditory nerves! I hear 
singing; it is carried from the windows of the neighbouring home. It is the 
voice of a youth; and here are the words of the song: 


My country! All my blood burns with love for you; I am prepared to spill it for your 
advantage; I will die a most tender son. 

My country! You mingle in yourself all that a mortal can enjoy in his innocence. 
In you is the beautiful view of nature; in you there is healthy and clear air; in you 
the earthly blessings pour in a full river. 

My country! All my blood burns with love for you; I am prepared to spill it for 
your advantage; I will die a most tender son. 

We all live in a brotherly fellowship; we love one another, he who is good and 
wise we do not fear but respect. We are strangers to luxury, which turns the free 
into slaves and tyrants. What good is the splendour of culture when nature here 
shines in all its beauty, when we drink bliss and rapture from her breast? 

My country! All my blood burns with love for you; I am prepared to spill it for 
your advantage; I will die a most tender son. 


The voice has gone silent; the quiet of the night reigns in the city. Fare- 
well, my friends! 


53. 11 August, 10 o'clock in the evening. 


I arrived at Lavater's at 11 o'clock, and found in his study the wife of the 
imposing Count Stolberg, reading some manuscript to herself while the 
master of the house (N.B. in his variegated dressing-gown) was writing 
letters. In half an hour his room was full of guests: every foreigner who 
travels to Zürich considers it an obligation to be at Lavater's. Such visits 
could be tedious to someone else; but Lavater told me that he loves to see 
new people, and that it is possible to learn something from every traveller. 
He took us to see his wife, where we spent an hour — we spoke of the French 
revolution — and then separated. After dinner I went to see him once again, 
and again found him engaged in his affairs. Moreover, every quarter of an 
hour someone would come in to see him in his study, either to ask advice or 
to ask for charity: he answered all of them without getting upset and gave 
what he could. In the meantime, I became acquainted with the painter 
Lips,” who had recently come from Italy and lives in his house. We were 
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joined by Pfenninger, whose portrait Lips began to sketch and with whom 
we talked on until the evening, while our host left us at four o’clock and did 
not return. 

As for the town, I must tell you that it does not enchant the eye, and apart 
from the public buildings, e.g., the town hall, etc., I have not noticed any 
particularly good or large houses; and many streets and alleys would not be 
even a sazhen wide. 

On display in the local arsenal is the arrow with which the famous 
Wilham Tell knocked the apple from the head of his son and shot the im- 
perial governor Gessler — which was the sign for a general revolt.? In the 
Zürich public library among various other manuscripts are kept three 
Latin letters from the sixteen-year-old Anne Grey? to the reformer Bull- 
inger, written in her own hand and filled with feelings of heartfelt generos- 
ity.?* Various passages from Hebrew and Greek books cited by her in the 
letters attest that she knew both languages. Such erudition in a sixteen- 
year-old girl would surprise us even now: what an impression must it not 
have made in those times? Unhappy Grey! you were the ornament of your 
time, and you ended a blossoming life in such a terrible way! The throne 
was your destruction. 


54. I2 August 


Lavater sent for me early this morning to join him and several of his friends 
to go to dinner with the village pastor T*. The trip exhausted me to my very 
limit. We had to climb over rocks up a high and steep mountain; several of 
our co-travellers, to relieve their journey, took off their coats and walked in 
just their shirtsleeves. At the top of the mountain we stopped to rest and 
admire the beautiful views, which compensated me for all I had suffered. 
'Is it any wonder, (said Mr Hesse to me, pointing to the bright lake, the 
mountains and the fertile valleys), ‘is it any wonder that the Swiss are so 
attached to their homeland? Look how many beautiful things are scattered 
here" — In the narrow valley between the mountains, seven versts from 


31. Johann Heinrich Lips (1758-1817) Swiss painter who worked for Lavater in 1780, spent 
a period of study in Rome (1786-1789) where he encountered Goethe, and continued his 
career in Weimar as Professor at the Academy of Drawing (1784-1794). His illustrations of 
Lavater's Physiological fragments would have automatically made him of interest to Karamzin. 

32. Legendary hero of the Swiss revolt of 1307 against Austria and a symbol of political 
freedom-fighters. By the eighteenth century there was a widespread view that while Tell 
might have existed, the episode of the apple was a fiction based on a Scandinavian myth. 

33. This is Lady Jane Grey (who appears, with the same incorrect forename, in Letter 
141). This famously learned martyr was a follower of Calvin and developed a close correspon- 
dence with Bullinger, with whom she was put in touch by one of his disciples. Three of Lady 
Jane's letters to Bullinger are in the Zürich Library. 

34. Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575), bookseller and theologian, was a supporter of the 
Reformation from his youth. His Confessio Helvetica (1536) was accepted by the Swiss Church 
in 1566. His extensive writings and correspondence made him an influential figure in the dis- 
semination of the Reformation. 
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Zürich, lies the little village which was the goal of our journey: there the 
kind pastor received us with every sign of cordiality. He came out to greet 
us together with his wife and two daughters, who could serve as models of 
beauty to any painter, and who brought to mind the verse of Thomson: 


As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance over the wild: 
So flourish’d blooming, and unseen by all, 

The sweet Lavinia.?? 


Sisters of the enchantress! How I would have liked, with a happy stroke of 
the pen, to depict your beauty, which nature herself nurtured! I meant to 
compare your pink cheeks with the pure snow of high mountains, when the 
rising sun scatters crimson roses upon it; I intended to liken your smile to 
the smile of nature in spring, your eyes to the evening stars — but the 
modesty of your glances robs me of the audacity to praise you. I had never 
seen two women who bore such a close resemblance as these two beauties. It 
seems that the Graces formed them at the same time and from one model: 
the same height, the same faces; both have dark eyes and red hair falling 
down about their shoulders; both wore white dresses of the same cut.* ‘I’ve 
brought youa Russian, said Lavater, ‘who is acquainted with your relation, 
Miss T*^ Our hostess quizzed me, while the daughters listened as they 
poured tea for their guests. I confess that I drank an extra cup, and would 
have a drunk a further ten ifit had meant that these beauties would not stop 
serving me. In the meanwhile I directed my sight to a large bookcase, and 
found practically all the best ancient and new poets. ‘Of course you are a 
lover of poetry?’ I asked my host. ‘Can any one born in such a romantic 
country not love poetry?’ he said. In the meanwhile we rested and went to 
walk about the garden: we were surrounded on all sides by wild mountain 
scenery, barriers to a wider view. If at any point the world should come to 
tire me; if at some point my heart should become insensible to all the joys of 
life in society; if it should no longer find a single sympathetic heart: then I 
shall retreat to this deserted place, which nature herself has fenced about 
with high walls impermeable to vices — and where it 1s possible to forget 
everything, everything except God and nature. When I returned to the 
room, we found food on the table. Dinner was most generous; people 
talked, jested and laughed. Lavater, who was seated next to me, tapped 
me on the shoulder and said, ‘Could I have thought, three days ago, that I 
would be dining today with my Muscovite acquaintance?’ After dinner a 
game started — but not a card game, friends! We all sat around the table; 
each took a sheet of paper and wrote down any question that came to mind. 


* One of them is no longer alive! Swiss mountains! you have not preserved her from an 
untimely, cruel death! 


35. Thomson, The Seasons (‘Autumn’), v.209-14. Quoted in the original English. 
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The pieces of paper were then mixed up and handed out; each was obliged 
to answer the question that they got, and to write a new one. The questions 
and answers continued in this manner until there was no white space left on 
the sheets. Then everything that had been written down was read aloud. 
Some responses were quite witty; but Lavater’s stood out from the others 
like the moon from the stars. The sisters of the enchantress always 
responded simply and well. Here is something by way of a sample: Ques- 
tion: Who is a genuine benefactor? Answer: He who helps one close to him in his 
current need. This answer, quite apart from its simplicity, contains a striking 
truth: give everyone what they need at the present. Do not read lessons in 
morality to the man who is dying of hunger, but give him a piece of bread; 
do not throw a rouble to one who is drowning, but drag him from the water. 
Question: Is the life of a particular person necessary for the completion of a particular 
thing? Answer: It is necessary if he remains alive; unnecessary if he dies. Question: 
What is best in the spot where we all are now? Answer: The people. Then, out of 
several unconnected words that were put forward, each had to compose 
something coherent: this turned out to be very funny. I would like it if we 
took over from the Germans such intellectual exercises, which can be so 
amusing in friendly societies.* 

Finally, after thanking the master of the house for his hospitality, we 
headed back to Zurich. The kind pastor and his two oreads set off to accom- 
pany us; but the beauties got very tired, and it was with great difficulty that 
I was able to persuade one of them to take my walking stick. We parted on 
the mountain-top and arrived back at the city when it was almost night. 
Lavater and I parted for two days, as tomorrow I intend to go on foot with 
my friend B* to Schaffhausen, which is reckoned to be five miles from here. 


55. Eglisau, 14 August 


B* and I walked out of Zürich yesterday at eight in the morning. Initially I 
set a fairly vigorous pace but soon my strength began to wane: it was a com- 
pletely clear day; the heat increased constantly; and finally, after walking 
two miles, I collapsed from weakness onto the grass beside the road, to the 
great consternation of B*, who wanted to reach the fall of the Rhine as soon 
as possible. We were brought water and wine from an inn, which fortified 
me; and in an hour we set off on the way once again; none the less, I still 
had to stop three times to rest before Schaffhausen. Finally, at seven in the 
evening, we heard the sound of the Rhine, redoubled our steps, arrived at 
the edge of a high bank, and saw the waterfall. Would you suppose that at 
this sight we shouted aloud, became amazed and enraptured, etc.? No, my 
friends! We stood there very quietly and calmly; for about five minutes we 
uttered not a word, afraid to look at one another. Finally, I summoned up 
the courage to ask my comrade what he thought of this phenomenon? ‘I 


* The wish ofthe author was fulfilled: several of your ladies conceived a liking for the game of 


question and answer. 
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think, answered B*, ‘that it is excessively — excessively over-rated by travel- 
lers: ‘I think the same thing; I said.‘The river, as it falls from the rocks, with 
its foam and noise, is of course worthy of a glance; but, where is that thun- 
derous, terrible cataract that strikes fear in the heart?’ Thus we spoke with 
one another and, afraid that the gates to Schaffhausen might be shut, we put 
off looking at the waterfall from close up until the next day. It took an effort 
to drag myself to the city: how tired my legs were! We went straight for 
the Crown Inn, where travellers usually lodge and where — despite the fact 
that we were walkers and covered in dust from head to toe — we were treated 
with the greatest courtesy, This inn is considered one of the best in Switzer- 
land and has been in existence for over two centuries: Montaigne mentions 
it (and with great praise, for that matter) in the description of his trip; and 
Montaigne was in Schaffhausen in 1581.% After a good dinner I threw 
myself onto my bed and fell into a dead sleep. In the morning of the next 
day — i.e., today — I visited Candidate Müller,? the author of a well- 
received book entitled Philosophische Aufsdtze, and the wealthy merchant 
Haupp, to both of whom Lavater had given me letters of recommendation. 
They both received me very kindly, and both were surprised that the 
descent of the Rhine had not made a strong impression on me; but when 
they heard that we saw it from the mountain, from the Zürich side, their 
amazement ceased and they assured me that I will certainly change my 
opinion when I view it from the other side, and up close. About the city, 
my friends, I cannot tell you anything worthy of note; I am unable to 
describe for you the famous wooden bridge built not by an architect but by 
a carpenter; which shakes under the legs ofa single person and on which the 
heaviest carriages and wagons travel without the least danger. 

After dinner we rode in a hired carriage to the waterfall, which is about 
two versts from the city. When we arrived, we walked down from the moun- 
tain and got in a boat. The flow of water was torrential. Our boat rocked 
terribly; and the closer we approached the opposite shore, the more fur- 
iously the waters rushed; a single gust of wind could have plunged us into 
the roiling torrent. We anchored at the bank and with great difficulty 
entered into the gallery that 1s built, as it were, in the waterfall itself. Now 
imagine, friends, a large river which, as it overcomes in its flow all the 
obstacles put in its way by great stones, rushes with awful ferocity and, 
finally, upon reaching the highest granite barrier, and failing to find a 
path for itself under this heavy wall, plunges downwards with indescribable 
noise and roaring and in its fall turns into a white, boiling foam. The finest 
droplets of the successive waves, rushing one after another with matchless 


36. Montaigne spent a few days in Schaffhausen on his journey to Italy in 1580. 

37. Christoph Heinrich Müller (1740-1807), essayist and teacher, occupied the chair in 
philosophy in Berlin until a pension from the king of Prussia allowed him to retire in 1788 to 
his native Zürich. Karamzin appears to give an inaccurate title here and may be referring to 
his 1792 book Dialogues et articles. 
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speed, rise up in myriads, and form milk-white clouds of a watery haze 
through which the eye cannot penetrate. The boards on which we were 
standing shook constantly. Completely inundated by droplets of water, I 
stood silently, watching and listening to the various sounds of the dashing 
waves: a roaring concert deafened the soul! A truly masterful phenomenon! 
My imagination gave life to cold nature: it gave it feeling and voice: nature 
prophesied of something unutterable! Filled with delight, I fell on my knees 
to beg forgiveness before the Rhine for speaking about its falls with such 
disrespect yesterday. We stood in the gallery for more than an hour; but 
this time passed like a minute to me. When we crossed the Rhine again, we 
spotted countless rainbows produced by the rays of sun on the watery haze: 
it makes a great and beautiful sight. After the powerful motions that had 
taken place in my soul I had to rest: I sat on the Zürich bank and calmly 
examined the scenario of the waterfall and its surroundings. The stone 
wall from which the Rhine crashed down is approximately seventy-five 
feet in height. In the middle of this fal] there rise two cliffs, or two enormous 
rocks, one of which stands undisturbed despite the effort of the waves that 
rush to destroy it — like a great man, as a poet might say, who remains 
defiant amidst travails and repels with the shield of his spiritual firmness 
all the blows of evil fate — while the other stone, shattered by the water, 
scarcely clings to its base. On the opposite steep bank the old castle of 
Laufen, the church, cottages, vineyards and trees came into view: 
altogether this constituted a thoroughly pleasant landscape. 

Finally, having sent the carriage back to Schaffhausen, we hired a boat and 
sailed down the Rhine. My eyes returned to the waterfall several times; it 
disappeared, but fora long time its noise resounded in my hearing. The boat- 
man felt obliged to tell us that there is a similar waterfall in America; he was 
unable to name it, but we understood that he was speaking about Niagara. 


56. Eglisau 


The boisterous waves quickly bore our boat along the fertile shores of the 
Rhine. The day was drawing into evening. I was so satisfied, so happy; the 
rocking of the boat caused such pleasant agitation in my blood; the sun 
shone so splendidly on us through the green latticework of the leafy trees 
which crown the high bank in various places; the warm gold of its rays 
mingled so beautifully with the pure silver of the Rhine’s foam; the isolated 
cottages rose so proudly among the small vineyards that comprise the 
wealth of these peaceful families who live in the simplicity of nature. Ah, 
my friends, why were you not with me? 

At Eglisau, a small city halfway on the road from Schaffhausen to Zürich, 
we disembarked at the riverbank after paying the boatman a new French 
thaler, or two roubles. Although the sun was already setting, we were still 
not inclined to spend the night here. After drinking five cups of coffee at the 
inn, I feel such a sense of vigour that I am ready to walk ten miles. My pal 
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B*, who with his dirk and dog has circumambulated all of Germany, is not 
at all tired; he always walks ahead, looks around and laughs at my feeble- 
ness. There remain more than two miles on foot until Zürich. Tomorrow is 
Sunday, and Lavater is going to preach the sermon at St Peter’s at seven or 
eight in the morning; I would like to arrive there at around that time. B* 
will give me a walking-staff and a hat. Farewell! 


Village inn 


We had no sooner left Eglisau than the sun vanished; grey clouds covered 
the sky; the evening became darker by the hour and the gloomiest night 
was upon us. We had to walk through a forest in which a dead silence 
reigned: we stopped and listened, but not a single little leaf on a tree 
stirred. I loudly spoke the name Sylvanus, and the echo repeated it, and 
once again all fell silent: I thought I was approaching the sanctuary of the 
lonely god of the forests and I saw him standing in the distance with his 
cypress branch.% My heart felt both terror and a quiet, inexplicable plea- 
sure. We proceeded in this manner for about two hours without encounter- 
ing anybody; suddenly a strong, cold wind began to blow and B* admitted 
that he wanted to reach any village at all as quickly as possible, or even an 
inn where we could spend the night. I wanted this too myself: my summer 
coat gave poor defence from the cold wind. We finally reached a little 
village where everyone was already asleep; a light shone in just one house 
and this house was the inn. The innkeeper regarded us with a look of sur- 
prise, shook his head and opened the door, having grumbled that ‘it wasn’t 
right for such gentlemen to go rambling on foot in the dark of night.’ We 
entered a spacious room which was empty apart from five or six tables and 
a dozen wooden chairs. First of all we began to talk about dinner. The inn- 
keeper said that everything would be ready quickly, and he brought us 
cheese, butter, some bread and a bottle of sour wine. ‘What else can you 
offer? we asked. ‘Nothing, he answered. There was nothing to be done 
about it so we shrugged our shoulders and tucked into the meal. Our host 
then took us to the bedroom — that is, up to the attic, to a small garret where 
we found a bed that was neither soft nor clean; however, fatigue compelled 
us to look for rest there. I woke up two hours later, took a candle, went 
down into the room where we had dined and sat down to write some lines 
to you, my friends. In the meanwhile, my companion is sleeping very 
soundly. However, I plan to wake him now so that we can walk to Zürich 


38. Silvanus, a Roman god of the forests and agriculture, was often depicted wearing 
branches and leaves; though a cypress branch is not a typical part of his iconography, being 
more commonly associated with Diana and Apollo, it has been attested (see Paulys, Real- 
Encyclopädie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, p.1390). Moreover, the cypress tree is often 
associated in classical texts and mythology with death, which may explain the traveller’s 
state of mind as he projects in this fantasy the cypress as part of the image. 
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after we have drunk our coffee. The wind has died down and the sky 
become clear; it will soon start to get light. 


57. Zurich 


We arrived in Zürich at half past eight, just as the congregation was leaving 
church: hence this Sunday I did not manage to hear Lavater’s sermon. All 
the men and women whom I encountered in the streets were formally 
dressed: the former, for the most part, were in dark coats; the latter 
without any exception were in dark woollen dresses, and on their heads 
they wore either bonnets or lace. The Sunday best of the senators of 
Zürich? consists of a black broadcloth coat with a black silk hood and a 
very large white ruff. They normally process in this costume to the 
Council and to church on Sundays. 

Lavater received me very kindly today after dinner and ended up saying 
a number of pleasant things to me. He would like me to publish a selection 
from his writings in Russian. ‘When you return to Moscow; he said, ‘I shall 
send you a manuscript original through the post. You can take up a sub- 
scription and convince the public that there will not be a single unmedi- 
tated word in this selection? What do you think about this, friends? Can 
readers be found for this sort of book? I doubt whether there will be many 
at best. All the same, I accepted Lavater's suggestion and we shook hands 
on it. I left him and walked out to the park outside the Zürich city limit, a 
beautiful big meadow on the banks of the river Limmat shaded by vener- 
able old lime-trees; I found many people there who bowed to me as though I 
were an acquaintance. Such is the custom in Zürich: every person who 
meets you on the street bids ‘Good day’ or ‘Good evening’! Courtesy is com- 
mendable; however, one’s hand tires of doffing one’s hat so in the end I 
decided to walk about the city bare-headed. At nine o’clock I returned to 
Lavater and dined with him, several of his friends and his entire family, 
excepting his son who is at present in London. Lavater’s elder daughter is 
not pretty but the younger one is very pretty and lively; the first is about 
twenty and the second about twelve. Our host was cheerful and chatty; he 
joked, and joked amusingly. At one point, the conversation touched on one 
of his well-known enemies: I focussed all my attention on Lavater, but he 
remained silent and I detected no change at all on his face. It would 
hardly be fair to expect him to praise those who censure him so cruelly; it 
is sufficient that he does not repay them with the same rudeness. Pfenniger 
told me that Lavater made it a rule long ago not to read those compositions 
where he is written about; in this way neither praise nor criticism reach him. 
I consider this a sign of a rare spiritual resolve; indeed a man who acts in 


39. Local government in cities and cantons like Berne, Zurich and Basle were in the hands 
of an oligarchic regime. In Zürich the guilds provided the succession of rulers who served as 
senators on the ruling council. 
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accordance with his conscience, and does not heed what other people think 
about him, is to my mind a great person. And so, my friends, I wish you a 
good night. ` 


This morning I had coffee at the house of Mr T*, the father of our acquain- 
tance Miss T*, and made the acquaintance of the whole of his rather numer- 
ous family. Iam amazed that the father and mother could bring themselves 
to allow their daughter to travel to such a distant land! From what I saw and 
heard, they are hardly without means — and indeed it could hardly cost 
much to keep such a daughter! Moreover, the Swiss love their homeland so 
passionately that they consider it a great misfortune to leave it for any long 
period. — Mr T* and I went to view the exercises of the Zürich militia; prac- 
tically the entire population were viewers of this spectacle, which is a rare 
one for them. Something both funny and unpleasant occurred to me here. 
Professor Breitinger, whom I had not yet met since his return from Schaff- 
hausen, met me in the crowd after the end of the training, and after his 
initial salutation asked how I was struck by what I had seen. I thought 
that he was speaking about the descent of the Rhine; my imagination 
immediately summoned this magisterial scene — the earth shook under 
me — everything around me made a noise — and I told him heatedly: ‘Ah! 
who can describe the greatness of such an occurrence? One can only see it 
and be amazed.’ “These were our volunteers, the professor answered me, 
and with a bow walked away. I suddenly understood that he was not 
asking me about the descent of the Rhine, but about the manoeuvres of 
the soldiers of Zürich: what must he have made of such an answer? To be 
honest, I was very cross with myself and him, and almost wanted to pursue 
him and lead him out of a mistake that was so insulting to my amour-propre; 
but he had by then vanished. 

I am more and more surprised by Lavater, dear friends. Imagine that he 
does not have a single free hour, and that the door of his office practically 
never closes; as soon as a beggar leaves, a grief-stricken person will arrive, 
demanding comfort, or else it will be a traveller, who asks for nothing but 
distracts him from his affairs. Over and above this, he visits not only the sick 
who live in his parish, but others as well. Today at seven o'clock, after dis- 
patching several letters in the post, he grabbed his hat, ran out ot the room 
and told me that we could go together. Let's see where, I thought, and 
walked with him from one street to another and finally right out of the city 
to a little village and into the courtyard of a peasant dwelling. ‘Is she still 
alive?’ — he inquired of an elderly woman who met us on the porch. ‘Her 
soul's barely hanging on, she answered with tears, and opened the door to 
a room where I saw a pale, emaciated elderly woman lying on a bed. Two 
boys and two girls were standing around the bed weeping, but when they 
saw Lavater they ran to him, grabbed him by both hands and began to kiss 
them. He approached the ill woman and in a tender voice asked her how she 
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was. ‘I’m dying, dying; answered the old woman and was unable to say 
another word as she fixed her gaze on her-bosom, which heaved in a terrible 
manner. Lavater sat alongside her and began to prepare her for death. ‘Your 
hour has come closer, he said, ‘and our Saviour awaits you. Don’t fear the 
coffin and the grave; not you, but only your perishable body will be con- 
tained in them. At the very minute your eyes close forever for this world, 
the dawn of an eternal and better life will shine forth for you. Thank God 
that you've lived here until great old age and seen your children and your 
grandchildren grow up to be decent and moral. They'll always bless your 
memory, and in the end they'll embrace you with radiant face in the 
dwelling-place of the blessed. There, there we shall all form a single happy 
family! With these words, Lavater’s voice broke; he wiped his eyes with a 
white handkerchief, and after reading a prayer, blessed the dying lady and 
said goodbye. He kissed the young children and said that they should not 
cry and, giving them a few kopecks, went out. I found this difficult even 
though tears did pour from my eyes; it took an effort before I was able to 
breathe freely in the pure evening air. 

"Where do you get such strength and determination?' I said to Lavater in 
astonishment at his activity. ‘My friend", he responded with a smile, ‘a man 
can do a great deal if he wishes; and the more active he is, the more he will 
find strength in himself, and the inclination to activity.’ 

Would you not have thought, friends, that Lavater, the helper of the 
poor, was very rich? No, his income is not at all large. But he sells many 
of his compositions, printed and epistolary, to benefit poor brethren; and 
when he has amassed a tidy sum of money in this manner, he distributes 
it to those who ask. I purchased two manuscripts from him: One hundred 
secret rules of physiognomy (in the heading of which is written: ‘Lache des Elends 
nicht, under der Mittel das Elend zu lindern’)*® and ‘a monument for kind 
wanderers’;* for the latter manuscript he refused to take money, but com- 
manded me to give some to a poor Frenchman who came and begged alms 
from him. 


Today I had the pleasure of making the acquaintance ofa thoroughly inter- 
esting man, Archdeacon Tobler, who was known to me through his writings, 
in particular the translation of Thomson’s Seasons printed by his late friend 
Gessner. He called on me this morning with Mr T*, and charmed me with 
the simplicity of his manner. In company with him and the two sisters of the 
young Miss T*, we took a ride about the lake in a big boat. A better day 


* [n the published version of his Physiognomical sketches Lavater is cautious about showing the 
facial features that signify the worst: in this manuscript version (which according to him must 
never be printed) he speaks more freely. The monument for travellers is one of the best of his 
creations; it is published in the Hand-Bibliothek fiir Freunde. 


40. ‘Do not laugh at need and the means of alleviating it.’ 
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could not have been chosen: not a single little cloud obscured the sky and 
the water scarcely moved. On the shores of the lake, both near and distant, 
could be seen well-built villages, the rustic little homes of wealthy citizens of 
Zürich, and the vineyards that stretch endlessly. Exactly forty years earlier, 
my dear friends, the immortal Klopstock — with his young friends and the 
most delightful of the young women of Zürich — took a boat ride on the 
lake. ‘I can see Klopstock even now, said Mr Tobler. ‘He was wearing a 
red coat; on that day he was especially pleased by Miss Schinz; Wertmiller 
made a cockade out her glove for Klopstock’s hat. The heavenly singer of 
the Messiah poured out joy all around him. Klopstock celebrated this ethe- 
real joy — a joy that only great souls are able to feel — in his beautiful ode 
Züricher-See, which remains a permanent commemoration of his stay in 
these local places, a residence crowned with laurels and myrtle. As proof 
of how respected the singer of the Messiah was here, Mr Tobler told me 
among other things that once two young shepherdesses came from the 
canton of Glarus in order to see Klopstock. One of them took him by the 
hand and said: ‘Ach! wenn ich in der “Clarissa” lese und im “Messias”, so bin ich 
ausser mir (‘Ah! When I read Clarissa and the Messiah 1 am beside 
myself? ).!! My friends! imagine what the heart of the bard felt at that hea- 
venly moment! While conversing in this manner with the reverend Arch- 
deacon we floated out of the city by two miles or about fifteen versts 
without noticing; it was immediately necessary for us to exit onto the bank 
near the small village 1n which Mr Tobler was born, and where his father 
was the pastor. All the cottages in this village have a fine appearance; 
alongside each of them there is a small garden with fruit-bearing trees and 
trellises on which grow fragrant flowers and herbs for cooking. ‘The entire 
interior of the house is clean. Here I saw a peasant family take dinner: once 
all they had all gathered at the table, the mistress of the house read the 
prayer aloud, whereupon all took their seats around the table — husband 
next to wife, brother alongside sister — and began their soup, followed by 
cheese and butter. Dinner was also concluded with a prayer at which the 
men stood without hats — which, as a matter of fact, they hardly ever 
remove. Even urban dwellers not infrequently dine in their hats, which is 
regarded by them as a sign of freedom and independence. 

We took dinner in the village inn and had an extremely delicious fish 
caught in Lake Zürich. It is said that people in Switzerland generally 


41. Richardson's Clarissa (1747-1748) appeared in extracts in Russian translation and was 
reviewed in the Moscow Journal in 1791 by Karamzin, who praises the author as a ‘painter of 
the moral nature of man' and describes the book as the English equivalent of Rousseau’s Julie. 
Despite reservations about the translation, Karamzin is unreserved in his admiration for the 
novel: "To write an interesting novel in eight volumes without recourse to the miracles with 
which epic poets attempt to excite the interest of readers, nor the saccharine pictures with 
which many of the most recent novelists enchant the imagination, without describing any- 
thing apart from the ordinary scenes of life — this requires, naturally, outstanding artistry 
in the description of details and characters? | 
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eat more than in other countries, a fact that is ascribed to the action of 
the sharp local air: as far as I am concerned, although I dine and sup in 
Switzerland with a good appetite, still I cannot call it extraordinary or 
excellent. After dinner we crossed over to the other side of the lake where a 
relation of Mr T* who lives in a large house practically on the river bank 
greeted us. He showed us his livestock, his cows, horses and a large fertile 
garden. When we called at his house, he treated us to excellent apricots 
and good red wine (not bought but home-made); meanwhile his daughter 
played pleasantly on the clavichord. At seven we sailed back to Zürich, and 
I had the pleasure of seeing the snowy mountains gilded by the setting sun 
and at length darkened by the heavy shadows of evening. The city lights 
presented from a distance a beautiful illumination, and we walked out 
onto the river bank as the tenth hour was ending. It remained for me to 
thank Archdeacon Tobler, Mr T* and his daughters for all the pleasures 
that I had enjoyed today in their company. 


In Zürich there is the so-called Téchter-Schule, which deserves the attention 
of all who come to this city. There 60 young girls (from the ages of twelve to 
sixteen) study reading, writing, arithmetic, the rules of morality and 
economy free of charge: that is, they are training to be good housekeepers, 
wives and mothers. Itis highly pleasing to see so many lovely, young, neatly 
and properly dressed girls who pursue their course in quiet and with great 
assiduity, under the supervision of their moral teachers who treat them 
mildly and kindly. Here the daughter of the wealthiest citizen of Zürich, 
seated alongside the daughter of his poor neighbour, learns to respect 
worth and not wealth. This charitable school was established in 1774 by 
Professor Usteri who died at the beginning of this summer, to the universal 
regret of his friends.” 

Perhaps there is no other European city, my friends, where you will find 
such uncorrupted morals and such decency as you have in Zürich. Here the 
laws of conjugal fidelity are still observed — and the woman who dared to 
break them openly would become the object of general scorn. Here a 
mother considers the bringing up of her children to be her chief occupation; 
and as even the wealthiest residents of Zürich keep no more than one 
servant girl, each mistress of the house thus finds much to do in domestic 
life without being afflicted with free time, the mother of many failings. 
'The women rarely go into company. Theatre, balls, masquerades, clubs, 


42. Leonard Usteri (1741-1789), a native of Zürich, travelled in Italy and France and 
made the acquaintance of Winckelmann and Rousseau, whose pedagogical theories inspired 
him to make the reform of schools in Zürich his work. The school for young girls mentioned 
here was of a type being established across Switzerland and Germany at this time, though 
Karamzin may have seen in it a parallel to the Smolnyi Institute for Noble Women founded 
by Catherine the Great in 1764. 
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and banquets! You are all unknown here. Occasionally two, three, or four 
female friends get together, converse amicably, work together or read 
Gessner, Klopstock, Thomson and other writers and poets who do not 
cause chastity to blush. They rarely converse with men who are strangers, 
and are bashful about speaking in front of foreigners as they think that 
the Zürich accent grates om the ear. All the women dress plainly without 
consideration for French fashions, and they make do totally without rouge. 
In the morning the men attend to their affairs: a merchant goes to the office 
or shop, a scholar sits down to read or write, an artist begins his work and 
so on. At midday they eat,.and in the evening they have their constitutional, 
or smoke tobacco, and drink tea and coffee over friendly conversations — 
the merchants talk about trade, scholars about scholarly matters, and so 
they pass their time. Whether playing cards are sold in Zürich I do not 
know, but the inhabitants never play cards and have no knowledge of this 
marvellous way of killing time (forgive me for this Gallicism), a means that 
in other lands has become virtually essential. 

'The wise legislators of Zürich knew that luxury is the bane of freedom 
and good morals, and have attempted to fend off its incursion into their 
republic. Men must not wear either silk or velvet clothing, and women 
may not wear diamonds or lace; and nobody may put on a fur coat even in 
the coldest winter, since furs are extremely expensive here. It is forbidden to 
ride in carriages in the city, and for this reason strong legs are much more 
respected here than elsewhere. Inside the houses you will not see any rich 
furnishings — all is simple and decent. Although foreign wines are 
imported, they may not be used except as a medicine. But I think that this 
law is not very strictly observed: for instance, at Lavater's table we drank 
malaga — but perhaps he brought it from the chemist on prescription of his 
doctor G*. 

Earlier on I used to hear that life in Switzerland was cheap; now I can say 
that this is not true and that it is far dearer than in Germany: for instance, 
bread, meat, firewood, clothing, shoes and other essentials are expensive. 
The cause of these high prices is the wealth of the Swiss: where people are 
rich, money is cheap; where money is cheap, goods are dear. Dinner at an 
inn here costs eight grivens; I paid exactly the very same in Basle and in 
Schaffhausen. True, in the Swiss inns they will never put fewer than seven 
or eight well-prepared dishes on the table, and then a dessert of four or five 
dishes. 


I visit Lavater daily, take dinner there and in the evening go out for a consti- 
tutional with him. He seems to like me; he spoils me and sometimes questions 
me about the circumstances of my life, and also allows me to pose various ques- 
tions, particularly in written form. As an example I will cite to you the answer 
to one of my questions. Question: ‘What is the universal goal of our existence 
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that is equally attainable* by the wise and the foolish? — Answer: ‘Exist- 
ence is the goal of existence. Feeling and the joy of existence (Daseinsfroheit) 
is the goal of everything that we are able to seek. The wise and foolish seek 
only the means to enjoy their existence or to feel it — they search for that 
through which they are able to sense themselves more strongly. Every feeling 
and every object attained by any one of our senses are additions (Beitráge) to 
our sense of self (Selbstgefühl); the greater the sense of self, the greater the 
satisfaction. As varied as our organisations or educations are, so varied are 
the demands for the means and the objects that allow us to feel our exist- 
ence, our strengths, and our life in a new way. The wise man differs from the 
fool only in the means of sensing his self. The simpler, more prevalent, more 
all-satisfying, constant and beneficial the means or object in which or 
through which we more strongly feel, the more essential (existenter) we are 
ourselves; the more truthful and joyous our existence, the wiser we are, the 
freer, the more loving (/iebender), the more loved, more alive, more enliven- 
ing, more blessed, more human, more divine, more in harmony with the 
goal of our existence. Investigate precisely through what and in what you 
exist most pleasantly or firmly: what gives you greater pleasure — taking for 
granted that it is that which never causes regret — that can and ought to be 
wished for again and always with calm and an interior freedom of the 
spirit? The more valuable and the more essential the means chosen by 
you, the worthier and more essential you are yourself; the more essential 
you become — that is, the stronger, truer and more joyous your being — 
then the closer you approach to the general and particular goal of our exist- 
ence. The application (Anwendung) and execution of this situation (appli- 
cation and execution are the same thing) will show you the truth, or 
(which is the same thing) the inter-relatedness of it. Zurich, [Thursday], 
in the evening 20 August 1789. Johann Caspar Lavater. How do you like 
that sort of answer, my friends? You will not think, of course, that I was 
actually hoping to learn from Lavater the goal of our existence; I only 
wanted to find out what he could say about it. In this way I call on him 
every morning with some sort of question. He slips my piece of paper into 
his pocket, and in the evening gives back his answer written on the same 
paper, while keeping a copy for himself. I am certain that all this will be 
published in a monthly work that from the new year is due to be published 
in Berlin under the title: Answers to the questions of my friends. 


* That is, that can almost be achieved. I was bold to use this word by analogy. 

+ I guessed correctly, and the first piece published in this monthly work is the answer to my 
question on the goal of life. The reviewers in Berlin were amused: ‘die constante, solideste, 
ustenabelste existenz — or Daseyn is der Zwek des Daseyns. ‘Mr K.; says the reviewer for 
the General German Library, ‘is of course better acquainted with the play of Lavater’s thoughts 
than any of us; we shall leave him to ponder this clarification of the goal of existence.’ I think 
that Lavater’s ideas — despite the smirks of the witty Berliners — are intelligible and fair, and 
even rather ordinary; only their expression can be called new. But Mr. Adelung of course has 
a reason for complaining that Lavater does not always take pains over the purity of his 
German style. 
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Lavater is still planning to publish, also from next year, the Library for 
friends, where he will place pieces that he does not wish to offer the public 
at large for some reason. Only his acquaintances will be able to receive this 
collection; and although it will be published, copies will still be considered 
to be in manuscript. 

At the present time Lavater’s writings comprise approximately fifty 
volumes; should he live another twenty years this number could easily 
double. Yet, in his own words, composition is rest rather than labour. Over 
and above what he writes for the public and his friends, he keeps a journal of 
his life, which he preserves as a secret even from his friends; his son will 
inherit it. There he describes all his most important efforts, his intimate 
ties with different people, his hopes, joys and sorrows. It is likely that there 
is much of interest in these notes, and I am almost certain that they will be 
published in time — if not for me and for you, then at least for your children, 
friends. Nineteenth century, how much shall be discovered in you that is 
now regarded as secret! 

I have been to see the venerable elder Tobler three times, and spent five 
or six entirely pleasant hours with him. How much he told me about the 
late Bodmer and the Swiss Theocritus! “Gessner beautified the spring of 
my life, he says, ‘and I see him before me in all the pleasant scenes of my 
youth that I now recollect with pleasure. We often spent the long winter 
nights together reading poets; and whenever I called on him he greeted 
me with some new production he had just written. His home was an 
academy of fine literature and arts — an academy that no sovereign could 
found, You know that Gessner dedicated his Daphnis to a certain maiden; 
but perhaps you are not aware that this maiden was the daughter of Mr 
Heidegger, a senator of Zurich, and that the creator of Daphnis married 
her shortly afterwards and ever more retained the affection of his early 
love for her. — Owing to my love of humanity I was grieved to hear that 
Gessner was unable to abide Lavater, and that despite all the efforts of their 
mutual friends he never wished to make peace with him. All the more 
honour then to Lavater for writing laudatory verses after Gessner’s death. 

I have but once met Professor Meister, the brother of that Meister who 
wrote the famous On natural morality in French, and who lives in Paris after 
being exiled from Zurich on account of a certain daring composition. He is 
not of very attractive appearance; however, his manner is entirely courte- 
ous. He speaks almost as well as he writes. I read with pleasure several of his 
writings (Kleine Reisen and Characteristik deutscher Dichter) and thanked him 
for the pleasure." 


43. The father of Gessner’s wife, Jean-Conrad Heidegger (1710-1778), was a Ziirich magis- 
trate who played an important part in the running of i canton; he was noted for his com- 
mitment to reforming schools and for being a founder of the Ziirich Société de physique. 

44. Leonard Meister (1741-1811) was in fact the father, not the brother, of Jacques-Henri 
Meister, whose controversial publication, the Origine des principes religieux (1762), caused him 
to flee Switzerland for Paris, where he lived from 1770 until 1789. Léonard was a minister and 
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This evening I revelled in a wonderful spectacle: an awful storm that lasted 
for about two hours. If you had only seen how the purple and golden bolts of 
lightning twisted about the mountain peaks amidst a terrifying cannon-fire 
from the sky. It seemed that the heavenly thunderer wished to convert these 
proud heights into ash: but they remained standing and his hand tired — the 
thunderclaps fell silent, and a quiet moon peeped out through the clouds. 


There are about 180,000 residents in the canton of Ziirich, and about 
10,000 in the city. But only two thousand have the right of citizenship, 
elect judges, participate in the administration, and conduct commerce; 
all the others are deprived of this advantage. Of the thirty guilds into 
which the citizens are divided, one is called the ‘chief or ‘noble guild’. It is 
superior to the others in that there are eighteen members elected from it to 
the Upper Council, whereas only twelve come from the others. The legisla- 
tive right belongs to this Council, while civic and criminal matters are adju- 
dicated by the so-called Little Council or Senate (consisting of 40 members 
and two Burgermeisters) for which six members of each guild are chosen; 
they are called senators and change annually. Anyone over the age of 
twenty has a voice in the republic — that is, he is able to elect a judge; at 
thirty, he can be a member of the Supreme Council, and at thirty-five be a 
senator or member of the Little Council. The resident of Zurich who has the 
right of citizenship treasures it as much as a king his crown. It is more than 
150 years since a foreigner has received this right; however, they wanted to 
give it to Klopstock on condition that he remain permanently in Zurich. 


On Saturday evening Lavater retreats to his office to write his sermon, 
which is ready in two hours. Frankly, it cannot be a difficult task if all the 
sermons are like the one I heard today: The Saviour has removed from us the 
burden of our sins: and so we shall thank Him — these thoughts, expressed in a 
varied manner, comprised the content of the lesson. All exclamation and 
declamation and nothing else! I must confess I expected something better. 
You will say that it is fitting to speak to the people in this way; but Laurence 
Sterne spoke to the people, spoke simply and touched the heart — mine and 
yours. I liked the look of Lavater’s mien when he preaches. 

The preachers of Zürich appear on the pulpit in such strange black 
mantles,* with large white severely starched cuffs. At other times they 
wear black or dark robes. Lavater wears a black velvet skull-cap on his 


taught history and morality in Zürich. He was a prolific author, and his works included the 
Kleine Reisen durch einige Schweitzer Cantone (Basle 1782) and the Characteristic teulscher Dichter 
(Zürich 1785-1793, with portraits by Pfenniger). 

45. Here, oddly, Karamzin uses the word shushun, which is a type of sarafan or peasant 
costume (described in the OED as a ‘long mantle, veil, or sleeveless cloak’), presumably as a 
way of accentuating how alien he finds the Protestant clerical garb. 
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head — but he is the only one. Is this not why he has been suspected of being 
a secret Catholic? 

During the singing of psalms in church, the men stand, hatless; when the 
sermon begins, they all sit down, put on their hats, keep quiet and listen. 

Over the recent days I have made the acquaintance of two young compa- 
triots of my acquaintance B*: Count M*# and Mr Bag*.* The latter has 
composed two grand operas in Danish, which greatly pleased the Copen- 
hagen public, but which in the end caused him to lose both his tranquillity 
and health. You are surprised, but there is nothing odd in this. Envy armed 
many authors against him; they got it into their heads to persuade the 
public that the operas of Mr.Bag* are not fit for anything. The young 
author defended himself passionately, but he was alone amidst a host of 
detractors. He was abused in the newspapers, journals, comedies — in a 
word, everywhere. For several months he gave as good as he got; finally he 
began to feel his powers decline, and with a sick heart left the field of battle 
and journeyed to the waters at Pyrmont, from where his doctor sent him to 
Switzerland for a cure in the mountain air. The young Count M*, who had 
been studying in Góttingen, agreed to travel with him. They both made 
the acquaintance of Lavater and won him over with their liveliness. Both 
the one and the other are given to ‘oh-ing’ and exclaiming. The count strikes 
his forehead and stamps his feet, while the poet Bag* crosses his arms and 
looks at the sky as Lavater discourses passionately on some topic. They will 
depart for Lucerne today or tomorrow; my dear friend B* travels with 
them. 


58. Zürich, 26 August 


I am finally thinking of leaving, after sixteen days of living here. Today I 
took dinner with Lavater for the last time, and I took dictation from him 
for the final time (you are surprised; but polite Lavater wished to reassure 
me that I write not badly in German). For the last time we walked along 
the bank of the Limmat — the noisy flow of the river had never before 
induced a state of melancholy as it did today. I sat on a bench under a 
high elm, opposite the very spot where a monument to Gessner will soon 
be erected. A volume of his writings was in my pocket: how pleasant to 


46. This is likely to be Joachim-Godske, Count Moltke (1746-1818), Danish statesman, 
who travelled in the German states in his youth and befriended Gellert and Ernesti. He 
worked in government from 1781 to 1785 and then devoted himself to farming; later in life 
he played a key role in the advancement of higher education and the sciences in Denmark, 
leaving his fortune and collections to the national university. In later letters Karamzin gives 
the full surname, rather than simply Count M*. 

47. Jens Baggesen (1764-1826), Danish poet who spent much of his life in France, Germany 
and Switzerland. Like Karamzin he travelled across Europe to meet important intellectuals; 
he recorded his encounters with Haller (whose grand-daughter he married) in his Labyrinthen 
(1793), written under the influence of Rousseau and Sterne. 
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read here all his incomparable idylls and poems, to read in the very places 
where he wrote them! I took it out, and opened it, and the following lines 
drew my attention: ‘Posterity will rightly revere the urn and ashes of the 
bard whom the Muses consecrated as the teacher of virtue and innocence 
to mortals. His fame, eternally young, lives on while the trophies of the 
conqueror have sunk into decay, and the grandiose monument of some 
negligible landowner in the midst of the wilderness becomes overgrown 
with wild brambles and grey moss, on which the occasional lost wanderer 
will rest. By the law of nature few indeed are able to achieve this greatness, 
none the less it is laudable to strive for it. May my solitary walk and my 
every hour alone be dedicated to this striving!’ Imagine, my friends, my 
feeling as I read this at two paces from the spot where Nature and Poetry 
will pour forth tears on the urn of the unforgettable Gessner* in eternal 
silence! Have not the Muses sanctified him among the teachers of inno- 
cence and virtue? Will not his glory, eternally young, live even when the 
trophies of the conqueror rot in the dust? A foreboding of immortality 
filled his heart when he wrote these lines with his magical pen. 

The hand of Time, all-destroying, will destroy some day even the city 
where the poet lived, and in the course of centuries will erase the ruins of 
Zürich; but the flowers of Gessner's creations will not fade for all time, and 
their fragrance will be poured from one century to another, refreshing every 
heart. 

My friends! Many paths to fame are open to the writer, and the crowns of 
immortality are countless; posterity praises many — but are all praised with 
an equal ardour? 

O you who are endowed by nature with a creative spirit! Write and your 
name will be unforgettable; if you should wish to deserve the love of post- 
erity, then write as Gessner wrote — may your pen be dedicated to virtue 
and innocence. 


59. Baden 


This morning I left Zürich. Lavater did not wish to part from me forever 
and said that I must return a second time without fail to the bank of the 
Limmat. He gave me eleven letters of recommendation for various cities 
in Switzerland, and assured me of the constancy of his friendly disposition 
toward me. The venerable Tobler took his leave of me until our joyous 
meeting in the fields of eternity, which is the favourite object of his 
morning and evening reflections. 

At every verst from Zürich to Baden we met carriages and coaches out of 
which peeped English, German and French faces. From the months of June 


* On Gessner's monument Poetry and Nature are depicted in the guise of two beautiful 


women weeping over an urn. 
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to October, Switzerland is packed with travellers, who come here to enjoy 
nature. 

I have finally seen in Switzerland*something that did not please me. 
Little children ran almost relentlessly up to my carriage and demanded 
alms. Ignoring my refusal they ran after me, shouted and behaved 
idiotically in various ways? one stood upside down, another made faces, a 
third blew whistles, a fourth hopped on one leg, a fifth put on a paper hat 
an arshin in height, etc., etc. It was not need that forced them to beg for 
alms; they simply enjoyed this easy way of getting money. What a pity that 
their fathers and mothers.do not stop them! In time, the little devils may 
become big ones, able to spread in their homeland a dangerous moral 
disease from which sooner or later the liberty of the republic might perish. 
Then, dear people of Switzerland, the balmy air of your mountains and 
valleys will not help you — the beauty of your tender goddess will fade, and 
your tears will not revive the cold corpse. 

In Baden my coachman stopped to feed the horses. This little city, 
hemmed in on all sides by high mountains, is under the jurisdiction of 
the cantons of Zürich, Berne and Glarus and is famous for its salubrious 
warm baths, which were known to the Romans by the name of the 
‘Swiss Baths’ (Aquae Helveticae). They are not more than 300 feet from 
the city, and I walked there immediately. Two wells, those closest to the 
chief source and therefore the most invigorating, are always open to 
the poor. I saw twenty men seated there, immersed in the water up to the 
neck; their pale and sallow faces showed that they were not taking the 
waters for pleasure. In the inns, of which there are many here, various 
baths have been made, in which the ill and healthy bathe alike for a paltry 
sum. The water is tolerably hot and smells of sulphur. It 1s conveyed from 
the other side of the Limmat (which runs here through the mountains at 
a terrific pace) by means of a subterranean pipe which goes underneath 
the river. I was told that occasionally there are up to eight hundred visitors 
to the waters. 

The women here wear extraordinarily long horns on their heads, which 
makes them resembles satyrs. In the Swiss mountains (at least in those in 
which I have been) you see inscriptions on practically every house, some- 
times strikingly stupid and funny ones. For example, above the house of one 
potter in Baden was written: Dies Haus der liebe Gott behüt; hier ist Hafner 
Geschir aufs Feuer, und glüht (‘May God preserve this house; here the potter’s 
crockery is baking on the fire’); above another: Behüt uns Herr für Feuer und 
Brand, denn dies Haus wird zum geduldigen Schaaf genannt ( May God preserve us 
from fire at night-time: for this house is called the Patient Lamb’). But what 
would you say about the following two inscriptions that were noticed by a 
German traveller in Basle and Schaffhausen? The first is: Jar Menschen thut 


48. On the usage of these springs from ancient times see Ivo Pfyffer, Aquae Helveticae: die 
Stadt Baden zur Zeit der römischen Herrschaft (Baden 1932). 
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Buss, denn dies Haus heist zum Rindsfuss O men! Repent in your soul, for this 
house is called the Bull’s Leg’). The second: Auf Gott deine Hoffnung bau, denn 
dies Haus heist zur schwarzen Sau (‘Rest your hope in the Lord, for this house is 
called the Black Swine’). Friends! In a free country each is at liberty to play 
the fool and to write what pleases him. Everybody wishes to leave 
monuments behind — even the authors of these inscriptions, who of course 
had penned nothing else in their lives, wished to enjoy immortality in their 
rhymes. The grandson will respect the work of the grandfather’s mind, and 
the inscription passes from one age to the next. Swiss peasants love to dec- 
orate their homes with various colours and figures; for the most part here, 
the ancient Swiss heroes and their great endeavours are depicted; some- 
times the crests of the cantons together with this inscription: Als Demuth 
weint, und Hochmuth lacht, da ward der Schweizer-Bund gemacht (i.e. ‘It was 
when Resignation wept and Pride laughed that the federation of the Swiss 
took place’). 


60. Aarau, 8 in the evening. 


‘Today I drove past the ruins of the Habsburg. You know, dear friends, that 
there once lived in this castle the dukes of Habsburg, from whom the Austrian 
house descends; you can easily guess my thoughts as I looked on the august 
ruins of the ancient towers, from whence the brave descendants of Rudolf 
attacked their neighbours. At present it is inhabited by a guard who, in case 
ofa fire, will give the signal to the surrounding villages by firing a gun. 
Prospects and roads in the canton of Berne are better than in Zürich. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the local meadows, which are 
planted round with fertile trees and criss-crossed with many small 
streams, which now flow together and then again diverge into various 
branches and form a confused aquatic labyrinth. Here are avenues that 
were planted by nature herself; there are dense groves that offer cool to 
wanderers. In the villages you find order and tidiness. All the peasant cot- 
tages are thatched and commonly divided into two halves: one consists of 
two rooms and the kitchen, and the other of hay store, granaries and pig- 
sty. You will see nothing here that is rotting or in a state of disrepair; care 
for comfort is observed in everything, and all the necessities are here in 
abundance and a perfect state. The flourishing condition of the Swiss 
landholders, it may be said, derives from their low rate of tax; they live in 
complete freedom and independence, as they give to the government only 
the tenth part of the agricultural products that are collected by them. 
Although there are those who have about fifty thousand roubles of capital 
among them, still they all dress very simply and in summer usually go 
around in jackets of coarse cotton; on holidays they don broadcloth coats, 
for the most part either blue or grey. The women wear yellow straw hats 
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and plait their hair in braids; they cover their necks in white kerchiefs tied 
with black velvet ribbons. 

I had hired a coachman only as far ds Aarau, a small, tolerably built little 
town in the canton of Berne; while waiting for the Basle coach (in which 
I wish to travel to Berne and which is expected here towards nine o'clock), 
I ordered them to cook me dinner. 


61. Berne, 28 August 


I arrived in Berne early this morning, and after some difficulty — there are a 
lot of visitors here — found myself a room at the Crown Inn. I dressed and 
called on the young Dr Rengger who, on reading Lavater's recommen- 
dation, received me very warmly; and as I wanted first of all to have a 
wander about the city, he volunteered to be my guide. 

Despite its antiquity, Berne is a lovely city. The streets are straight, wide 
and well-paved; deep conduits have been laid down in the middle of them 
through which the water, flowing noisily, bears away all the waste of the 
city — as well as being thoroughly useful in cases of fire. The homes are 
practically all identical: they are constructed of white stone on three 
storeys and present to the eye an image of the equality in the situation of 
the residents, unlike other large cities of Europe where often a lowly hut 
bows to the earth in the shadow of colossal palaces. More than anything 
else in Berne I liked the arcades under the houses which are so convenient 
for pedestrians, who need never fear inclement weather in these covered 
galleries. 

We visited the local orphanage where I found astonishing cleanliness and 
order. In fact, there are few orphans here, and more students on pension 
who study and live well in this house for a small sum of money. From there 
we went to the public library. In a lovely little meadow in the midst of the 
houses I spied a chained bear, to whom passers-by were throwing bread and 
other things that he could eat. Dr Rengger told me that a live bear has 
always been kept in Berne as the heraldic symbol of the canton; that the 
name Berne derives from the German word Bär (that is, ‘bear’); that the 
duke of Záhringen, after beginning to build his city, went hunting and pro- 
posed to give his name to the first beast that was caught; and that he caught 
a bear and for that reason named the city ‘Berom’, a name that afterwards 
became ‘Berne’. In the library I saw many good books and a number of 
decent paintings; but what diverted me most was the relief depicting a 
part of the Alps, and precisely those mountains on which I am hoping to 
be in three days' time. You can see the mountains here in their true shapes, 
the valleys, lakes, villages, huts and even the little footpaths. But the relief 
by General Pfeiffer, a citizen of Lucerne, ought to be even more excellent. 
This man travelled about the mountains with astonishing vigour; he 
sketched them, took measurements, and then depicted them in miniature 
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with great accuracy. He was twice taken captive as a spy by mountain 
dwellers and finally, for his own safety, went measuring the mountains at 
night, by the light of the moon, hiding from people and taking with him two 
goats, the milk of which comprised all his food. 

I walked from the library onto a wonderful terrace or promenade along- 
side the cathedral where it is possible to enjoy the cool in the shade of the 
ancient chestnut trees even under the hottest midday sun, and from where 
you can see a chain of the highest snowy mountains which look like fine, 
pale red clouds when they are illuminated by the sun. This platform, built 
by human hands, is at a height of six or seven hundred feet; below it flows 
the Aar as it falls from a high dam with a great noise. On the wall surround- 
ing the promenade I found a stone bearing the following inscription: Jn 
honour of the omnipotent and miraculous Divine providence, and to the memory of 
posterity, this stone was laid at the place where, on 25 May 1654, Mr T heobold Weint- 
sepfli, student, fell from a horse; later, after 30 years as a priest of the church in Kertsers, 
he died blessedly in great old age on 25 November 1694. Although anyone else 
might think it miraculous that a man could survive falling from such a 
height, the residents of Berne assure one that this event has provoked no 
scepticism. They say that the student was wearing a wide overcoat at the 
time that filled with air and acted as a brake on his fall, preventing him 
from hitting the earth hard. 

After dinner I visited Preacher Stapfer, the most good-natured of Swiss 
men, and in the evening we walked out beyond the city. We sat in a gazebo 
on a promontory and looked at the mountains, the heights of which blazed 
with multicoloured fires. I immediately understood Haller's line: 


Und ein Gott iss, der Berge Spitzen rothet mit Blitzen! 
(*God adorns the mountain-peaks with lightning). 


In the meanwhile Stapfer began chatting with me so that I had to avert my 
eyes from this splendid spectacle for several minutes. When I glanced again 
at the mountains, in place of the pink and purple fires I saw an awe-inspir- 
ing faint light: the sun had begun to set. I was struck by this quick change 
and was prepared to exclaim: ‘Thus passes the glory of this world! Thus 
does the rose of youth fade! Thus is the lamp of life extinguished!’ I 
became sad, and we returned to the city walking in silence. 


This morning I called on the Reverend Wittenbach, the learned naturalist 
who translated Saussure's Journey through Switzerland into German, pub- 
lished a Short instruction for travellers on the Alps, and is currently writing a 
description of The Natural produce of Switzerland. Although we do not have 


49. Horace-Bénédict de Saussure (1740-1799), celebrated Swiss naturalist and physician. 
From 1762 he occupied the chair of philosophy in Geneva; he made fourteen trips to the Alps, 
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the same taste (by his own admission he never reads books filled with the 
dreams of the imagination), and although I am a complete innocent in all 
his favourite sciences, we still found material for a conversation that 
engaged both him and me: to wit, we spoke about his great acquaintance 
Haller. Incidentally, according to him, Haller avidly read the description 
of several new physical experiments just two days before he died, despite his 
illness and weakness. This was how Haller devoted the very last hours of his 
life: to the successes of the sciences that he loved passionately! Wittenbach, 
who every year travels about the same very remote mountains, has never 
been to Zurich! ‘I shall have time to be in the cities, he says, ‘when age pre- 
vents me from walking in the Alps.’ 

Today on the terrace I made the acquaintance of the comte d’Artois, who 
was walking there with many distinguished Frenchmen. He is not disagree- 
able in his looks, and likes to appear cheerful, but in his smile one detects 
an anguished heart. Such are the changes that occur in man’s life! After a 
two-week period in a suburban house, he is now going to Italy where other 
émigrés will follow him. ‘Happy travels!’, say the Bernese, who were not at 
all pleased to see these unbidden guests. 

At the Couronne Inn, where I am living, no fewer than thirty people sit 
down at the table, French and English; there are sometimes heated discus- 
sions between them about present circumstances in France. Today during 
dinner a poor Italian musician played on the harp, singing. The English 
threw him an entire plateful of silver coins and they wanted him to tell us 
his story. ‘Listen, he said, and then began to sing: 


I was born into the world in poverty 
And in poverty was raised; 

I lost my father in my youth, 

And lived as an orphan in the world. 


But God, expert in the singing of songs, 
Loved me, a little orphan; 

He appeared to me in my dreams 

And with a caress handed me a harp; 


I discovered the secret how with my strings 
It is possible to speak to hearts, 

And with tender, pitiful playing 

Lead all good [people] into compassion. 


I took the harp — plucked the strings; 

I look — and there is no bitterness in the heart!... 
He has no need of Fortune 

Who lives in friendship with Phoebus! 


pursuing geographical and mineralogical explorations that changed the face of his subject in 
their systematic attempt to identify and date matter. His four-volume Voyages dans les Alpes 
appeared between 1779 and 1706. 
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‘So that’s my story, dear sirs!’, he said in French:* ‘I wander around the 
world, and everywhere I find people who can appreciate talent. ‘Bravo! 
Bravo!’ cried the English, and threw him a few-more thalers. 

Tomorrow I think I will set off for the Alps. I shall leave my bag here and 
take with me only a warm coat, half of my linen, a notebook and pencil. 


62. Thun, ten o’clock in the evening 


I left Berne at two o’clock in the afternoon and arrived at six o’clock in the 
small town of Thun, which lies on the banks of a large lake. Everywhere on 
the way I saw happy peasants collecting fruit from their rich fields. Among 
them I noticed many who had unusually large goitres hanging down under 
their beards.?? 

Here I lodged in the Freienhof Inn. After ordering dinner I wandered 
about the city and walked up to the local high bell tower, from which 
many chains of mountains and the broad Lake Thun were visible. 

I shall be awakened tomorrow at four o'clock; the post boat on which I 
shall cross the lake leaves at that time. 


63. Lake Thun, 5 o'clock in the morning 


The darkness of night is gradually dispersing: minute by minute the moun- 
tains become more clearly apparent. Everything is smoking! Fine clouds of 
mist waft around our boat. The moisture penetrates my clothing and sleep 
closes my eyes. A good-natured Swiss hands me a black bag to stand in for a 
feather pillow. Majestic nature! Forgive a weakling, who turns away his 
gaze from your majesty for several hours. 


Seven o'clock. The mountains extend unbroken on both sides of the lake: in 
some places they are covered with vineyards, in others with spruce trees. 
Limpid streams fall down from the rocks. Below, smoke comes from the cot- 
tages, homes of poverty, ignorance and — perhaps — tranquillity. Eternal 
Wisdom! Such variety there is in your physical and moral world! 

On the north side of the lake, in the cave of a high mountain where a little 
rivulet burbles, the first Christian in Switzerland, St Beatus, passed his 
days.?! This mountain bears his name to this day. 


* He sang the song in Italian. 


50. Goitres were common (even endemic) in the Alps and other mountainous regions, 
where the diet and water were lacking iodine; eighteenth-century travellers do not, however, 


commonly make this observation. | | 
51. St Beatus of Lungern was a hermit (probably early ninth century but of uncertain 


date) in the area above Lake Thun. He is venerated as the apostle of Switzerland on 9 May. 
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On the southern bank rises up the old castle of Spiez, which once 
belonged to the Bubenberg family, the oldest and most famous in the 
Berne Republic; many of the Bubenbergs rendered importance services to 
their fatherland, and spilled their blood for its glory. The last scions of the 
house were Leonhard and Amelia, a splendid youth and his splendid 
sister. All the noblest families in Berne sought a union and finally, out of 
the tender inclination of his heart, Leonhard married a maiden of the 
Erlachs, and his sister married her brother. Their weddings took place at 
the same time. Universal celebration greeted the day in which the two first 
houses were joined by close ties; all were happy for the young spouses, as 
young as they were handsome. The delights of the wedding feast were 
countless. After a luxurious dinner the newlyweds and their guests went 
for a boat ride on Lake Thun. The sky was clear and pure; a light wind 
cooled the happy oarsmen with its breeze, and caressed the young beau- 
ties, playing with their hair; the shallow waves foamed under the boat 
and with their babbling poured languor into the hearts of the spouses, 
who embraced one another tightly in a tender rapture. The evening was 
already drawing in, and sailors were moving away from the banks. 
The sun set — when suddenly, as though from the depths of hell, a storm 
began to howl. The lake became terrifyingly rough and the helmsman 
took fright: he wished to head for the shore, but the darkness prevented 
him from finding it. The oars tumbled out of the hands of the overpowered 
oarsmen as wave after wave threatened to swallow up the boat. Imagine 
the state of the married couples! At first they attempted to encourage the 
oarsmen and the captain, and joined in themselves; but when they saw 
that their efforts were in vain and that destruction was inevitable, they 
submitted their fate to God, wiped away their final tear for their lives, 
embraced and awaited death. Soon a towering mass of waves broke upon 
the boat and everyone drowned, with the exception of a single rower who 
swam to shore and brought news of the death of the unfortunates. Thus it 
was that the ancient clan of the Bubenbergs became extinct; their castle 
passed in inheritance to the house of Erlach, at present considered the 
most distinguished in the canton of Berne. I looked at this castle with sad 
thoughts; the wind blew through its deserted walls. 


Untersehen, at 10 o'clock. Y docked at the bank about two versts from here 
and walked along a pleasant valley between meadows and kitchen gardens 
to Untersehen. The snowy mountains appear much higher and closer to 
one another from here; the cottages are built in a distinctive fashion, and 
the very people have something individual in their faces. I have just hired a 
guide who knows the way around the Alps — and in an hour I will walk to 
the village of Lauterbrunnen, which is about ten versts from here. 
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Lauterbrunnen. The road from Untersehen to Lauterbrunnen runs along the 
valley between the mountains along the Liitschine, a stream that flows with 
terrible swiftness, making foam and tumult as.it falls from stone to stone. I 
walked past the ruins of the Unschpunnen fortress, behind which the valley 
becomes narrower and narrower by the hour until it finally divides into 
two: on the left the path goes to Grindelwald, and on the right to Lauter- 
brunnen. Before long this last little village, which consists of small homes 
scattered about the valley and the mountain, came into view. 

We were within two versts of Lauterbrunnen when I spotted the ‘Stau- 
bach’, as it is called: the stream that falls from the top of a stone mountain 
goo feet high. From a distance it looks like an immobile column of milky 
froth. Quickening my pace as I approached this phenomenon, I viewed it 
from all sides. The water flies straight down practically without touching 
the face of the mountain, and as it disperses in the airy space it falls on the 
earth in the form of haze or the finest silvery rain. These humid emissions 
are scattered over an area of a hundred feet; within a few minutes my cloth- 
ing was completely drenched.” I then walked to the next waterfall, called 
the “Trummelbach’, which is about two versts from here. The water has 
carved out an enormous cavern, from the interior of which it flows out 
noisily headlong into the valley where, gradually calming its fury, it forms 
a pure stream. The sight of the fissure in the mountain and the noisy fall of 
the Trümmelbach comprise a wild beauty that enchants lovers of nature. 
I spent about an hour at this spot, seated on a raised stone, and finally 
returned to Lauterbrunnen in a state of great fatigue where I am now 
resting in the inn. 


Eight o'clock in the evening. A clear moon has risen above the valley. I am 
sitting on the soft grass and watching as the light pours across the moun- 
tains and tips the granite cliffs with silver, catches the dense greenery of 
the pines and glistens on the peak of the Jüngfrau, one of the highest 
Alpine mountains, which is covered by eternal ice. Two snowy hummocks 
like a girl's breasts make up its crown. Nothing mortal has tainted it, even 
storms are unable to rise to its height; only the rays of the sun and moon 
caress its tender curves; a perpetual silence reigns over them. There is the 
end of earthly creation! I look and see no way out of this narrow valley. 


52. ‘La hauteur de sa premiére chute est si considérable qu'une partie de son eau se raréfie 
& se divise en trés-petits globules que l'air emporte; ce qui lui a fait donner le nom de 
Staubach ou ruisseau de poussiére [...]. Sa chute fait beaucoup de bruit, & occasionne un 
grand courant d'air, qui entraine avec lui des parties aqueuses’ (Besson, Manuel pour les 
savans et les curieux qui voyagent en Suisse, Berne 1786, 11.21). 
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64. Shepherds’ huts in the Alps at 9 in the morning 


At four o’clock my guide woke me. I armed myself with a Herculean stick — 
walked a bit — with humility took my first step on the Alpine slope and vig- 
orously began to climb up the ascent. It was a cold morning; but I soon felt 
the heat and threw off my*warm coat. Within a quarter of an hour my legs 
were buckling with fatigue and then I had to rest practically every minute; 
my blood was so agitated that I was able to hear my pulse beating. I walked 
past a massive rock, which had fallen from the top of the mountain ten years 
earlier, and could turn an entire city into dust. I heard a deafening noise, 
practically continuous, coming from the snow rolling off the mountains. 
Woe to the unfortunate wanderer who encounters these falling snow drifts! 
His death will be inevitable. For more than four hours I walked up the 
mountain along a narrow stone path, which at points completely disap- 
peared; finally I reached the goal of my fervent wishes and stepped onto 
the peak of the mountain, where a startling change suddenly occurred in 
me. The feeling of fatigue vanished; my powers were renewed; my breath- 
ing became light and free; an unusual tranquillity and joy poured out in my 
heart. I sank upon my knees, fixed my gaze upon the sky and offered the 
sacrifice of a heartfelt prayer — to Him who in this granite and snow 
imprinted so clearly His power, His greatness, His eternity!... My friends! 
I stood upon the highest step upon which mortals are able to rise for 
worship of the Almighty!... My tongue was unable to pronounce a single 
word; but never had I offered such heartfelt prayer as in that minute. 

In this way I experienced within myself the truth of what Rousseau says 
about the action of mountain air.? All earthly cares, all worries, all 
thoughts and feelings that diminish the noble being of man remained in 
the valley: I looked down with pity on the dwellers of Lauterbrunnen, 
without envying them the majestic spectacle of the silver Staubach illumi- 
nated by the sun’s rays. Here man feels his grand purpose, forgets his 
earthly country and becomes a citizen of the universe; here, while looking 
at the peaks of the stony masses connected by chains of ice and dusted with 
snow, on which centuries leave hardly noticeable traces,* he forgets time 
and immerses his intellect in eternity; here his heart stirs in humble awe 
when he reflects on the omnipotent Hand that raised these masses to the 
heavens and will some day cast them into the depths of the sea. 


* Every summer the layers of snow melt on the mountains, and every winter new layers form 
on them. If only it were possible to count the latter then we would know the age of the world, 
or at least the age of these mountains. 


53. Whereas the image of the Alps had traditionally been associated with terror and the 
sublime, Rousseau is seen as the inventor of the new tradition of ‘littérature alpestre’. He 
broke new ground in La Nouvelle Héloise with the letter from the Valais in praise of life in the 
mountains, paying tribute to the internal purification that life in the environment of the 
mountains effects. 
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Filled with vigour and delight, I continued my trek around a mountain 
called Wengenalpe, past the peaks of Jüngfrau and Eiger which tower above 
its peak as though it were a mere foothill. Here I found several cottages in 
which shepherds live only in the summer. These kind people welcomed me 
in as a guest and brought me cream, cottage cheese and hard cheese. They 
have no bread, but my guide had brought some with him; and so I took 
dinner with them, seated on a log as they have neither tables nor chairs in 
their huts. I told them that their simple and carefree life thoroughly 
appealed to me and that I would like to stay with them and to milk the 
cows together with them: their only answer was to laugh. At present I am 
lying in a hut which is just large enough to step inside, and am writing in 
pencil in my little travelling notebook. How small all the giants of the ter- 
restrial globe are at this moment before me! In half an hour I shall walk 
further. 


65. Grindelwald, 7 in the evening 


After walking for about an hour from the huts along a steep downward 
slope, past herds grazing on colourful fragrant greenery as we began our 
descent from the mountain, Grindelwald was already visible: the valley 
where this little village lies contains two or three hundred small homes 
that are scattered about, and offers a most pleasant view. At the same time 
I spotted an upper glacier or ice-formation; the lower part only became visible 
much later as it was obscured by the mountain from which we were des- 
cending. These ice-formations are a magnet attracting travellers into the 
Grindelwald. I walked over to the lower one, closer to me. Imagine enor- 
mous piles of ice — a plurality of high icy pyramids — between two moun- 
tains; although I noticed no similarity in them to the magic palaces of 
crystal that have been remarked on by one French writer, none the less 
they do offer the gaze something magisterial. I do not know who first 
likened these ice-formations to a stormy sea whose waves were turned to 
ice in an instant by a sudden frost; but I can say that this comparison is 
both wonderful and accurate, and that this traveller or writer had a poet- 
ical imagination. After viewing the ice from the same point where the 
turbulent Lütschine river flows from under its vault with a terrible roar, 
embroiling huge stones in its waves, I decided to climb higher. Unfortu- 
nately, my guide did not know the easiest ascent, but as I did not want to 
abandon my plan I walked straight up along the ice, along the small piles 
of gravel that were scattered under my feet; I continually stumbled and 
crawled, grabbing onto large stones. My guide cried out that he was 
handing me over to my fate; but I looked at him with scorn and did not 


54. ‘Grindelwald’ denotes both a village and a region in the Bernese Alps whose main 
peaks are the Wetterhorn, the Schreckhorn and the Eiger (see T. Hiebeler, Lexikon der Alpen, 


Munich 1977). 
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respond as I made my way higher and higher and bravely overcame all the 
difficulties. Finally, almost the entire valley of ice opened before me, dotted 
in various places with lofty pyramids} further along toward the mountains 
of the Valais the pyramids become smaller and practically disappear. Here 
I rested for almost an hour, lying on a stone hanging over a precipice. I 
descended once again, dnd arrived in Grindelwald — if not entirely 
without legs, then at least without shoes. It was good that I had brought a 
new pair from Berne in my equipment! 

From a lovely girl I bought a basket of black cherries which, though 
small, were thoroughly sweet and delicious and cooled my inner heat. 
Now, I sit in the inn at a large table, waiting for dinner. 


66. Mount Scheidegg, 10 o'clock in the morning 


At five in the morning I left Grindelwald and passed the upper glacier, 
which appeared even better than the lower one as the colour of its pyramids 
is even purer and bluer. I climbed up Mount Scheidegg for more than four 
hours and with the same difficulty that I had yesterday on Wengen. Moun- 
tain swallows flitted above me, singing their sad songs; and in the distance 
the bleating of the herds was audible. The flowers and grasses exuded 
fragrances around me and refreshed my flagging strength. I walked past 
the pyramid-shaped peak of Schreckhorn, the highest Alpine mountain, 
which according to Pfeiffer’s measurement is 2400 sazhen high;? and 
now there rises before me the imposing Wetterhorn, which often attracts 
thunderous clouds and is girded round with their flashes of lightning. Two 
hours earlier two avalanches, snowdrifts softened by the sun, had tumbled 
from its peak. Initially I heard a great crack (which made me shudder), and 
then saw two snowdrifts dropping down from one level of the mountain 
onto the next, finally landing on the earth with a deafening noise like 
distant thunder — with snow-dust rising several sazhen into the air. 

On Mount Scheidegg I found shepherds who also treated me to cottage 
cheese, cheese and thick aromatic cream. After such a light and healthy 
dinner I am now sitting on a mountain knoll and looking at the concourse 
of perpetual snows. I see here the source of the rivers that water our valleys; 
here is the reserve temple of nature, the temple from which during a 
drought she draws water for the refreshment of the hungry earth. And if 
such snows should melt suddenly, then a second flood would engulf all life 
in our world. 

It is impossible to gaze without some horror at these limits of earthly 
creation where there are no traces of life (there are no trees, no grass), 
where a melancholy emptiness reigns from all time. Sometimes, there 


55. The highest peak of the Schreckhorn is in fact only 4078 metres or 1911 sazhen, shorter 
than both the nearby Jungfrau (4158 m) and Finsteraarhorn (4274 m). 
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above the wild, dead cliffs, there appears the greatest of birds, the Alpine 
eagle, for whom the poor wild goats serve as food. In vain do the latter 
attempt to save themselves from him by the lightness of their feet as they 
jump from one peak to another! The fierce enemy harries its prey every- 
where and finally drives it to the edge of the abyss, where the unfortunate 
creature can no longer find any path: then with a mighty stroke of a wing 
the eagle sweeps it into the precipice and the poor goat, despite its skill in 
jumping, inevitably dies, and the eagle carries it off in its sharp talons. 

It is not only the bird that kills the defenceless goats: Alpine hunters are 
even more terrifying for them. On the lookout for all dangers, they climb 
the steep slopes with amazing nimbleness; however, many perish either by 
falling into the precipices or by drowning in the ocean of snows. Terrifying 
anecdotes are told about them. For instance, one hunter from the Grindel- 
wald was on the Schreckhorn chasing a goat; jumping from stone to stone, 
he suddenly slipped at a terrifying height. Already the abyss yawned 
beneath him — already the sharp pieces of granite were ready to tear the 
unfortunate apart — but he hooked his foot onto a rock and hung above 
the precipice. Imagine the terror of his position! None of his comrades 
was able to help him; no one dared to crawl out onto the ledge of the cliff. 
For a long time he was suspended between heaven and earth, between life 
and death; until he managed to grab onto a stone, get back on his legs and 
climb down. 


67. The valley of Hasli 


I spent two hours with the shepherds and then went on, constantly descend- 
ing from the mountain. The first sight worth commenting on that met my 
eyes on this path was the ‘Rosenlavinglacier’, as it is called, the most beauti- 
ful of all the Swiss ice-formations, composed of pure sapphire pyramids 
proudly raising their sharp peaks. The gloom of the high, ancient firs 
shaded me from the heat of the sun; nowhere did I see human traces: every- 
where wilderness and desert met my eyes. From the grey, mossy cliffs 
foaming brooks fell, and the noise of their falling echoed through the 
forest. But further on, as I descended into the valley, I found the most 
lovely fragrant meadows that one could possibly conceive — and, to my 
astonishment, I saw no cattle grazing in them. You cannot imagine how 
pleasant it is to see green after the naked rocks and snowy peaks that 
exhausted my sight! I rested for several minutes in every little meadow, 
and if not with my hands then at least with my eyes caressed every blade of 
grass around me. I came to a small mountain village, the residents of which 
lead a pastoral life in all its simplicity, knowing nothing apart from cattle- 


56. Karamzin does not write as a zoologist. The bird he observed may be the lammer- 
geyer or bearded vulture (Gyrpaetus barbatus), which is the largest European bird of prey and 
inhabits the mountain ranges of Southern Europe, including Switzerland. 
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breeding and feeding solely on milk. They make large cheeses and export 
them to Italy through the mountains of the Valais; the warehouses for this 
cheese are built from slender logs resting on tall beams or struts, so that air 
can circulate around them.” 

Thirst was tormenting me. I stopped alongside one hut, on the bank of a 
clean brook, and when [saw a young shepherd sitting by the door asked 
him for a glass. He did not understand me immediately, but once he did he 
immediately raced into his hut and brought out a cup. ‘It’s clean, he said 
in poor German, showing me its bottom; he ran to the stream, drew out 
some water and then poured it back — looked at me and smiled — dipped a 
second time and again poured it out — glanced at me and laughed — drew 
water a third time and brought it to me, saying: ‘Drink, good man, drink 
our water! I took the cup, and had I not feared spilling the water I would 
certainly have embraced this kind shepherd, with the sort of feeling with 
which a brother embraces a brother: he seemed so dear to me at that 
minute! Why were we not born in those times when all people were shep- 
herds and brothers!* I would gladly have renounced many of the comforts 
of life (for which we are indebted to the enlightenment of our times) in 
order to return to the state of nature in which man originally existed. All 
true pleasures — those in which the heart partakes and which make us 
truly happy — were enjoyed by people then, too, and even more than now: 
they took greater pleasure in love, since at that time nothing at all pre- 
vented them from saying ‘I love yow to one another, and the gifts of blind 
chance that give no essential value to man were not preferred to the gifts of 
nature. They got greater enjoyment from friendship, from the beauties of 
nature. Now our homes and our clothing are easier: but our hearts? Oh, 
no! Thousands of cares, thousand of worries that were unknown by man 
in his former existence now tear at our inner being, and every pleasure in 
life brings after it a mass of unpleasant things. These were my thoughts as 
I left the shepherd; I turned round several times and noticed that he was 
following me with his eyes, in which a wish was inscribed: ‘Go, and be 
happy! God saw that I wished him happiness with all my heart. But he 
has already found it! 

A violent noise interrupted the thread of my meditations. "What's that?’ I 
asked my guide, stopping to listen. "We're approaching the Reichenbach, he 
answered, ‘the most famous Alpine waterfall. Despite the fact that cascades 
are so common on a Swiss tour that the traveller is continually sprinkled 
by their spray and comes to looks on them indifferently, nonetheless I still 
wanted to see the foremost Alpine waterfall. The distant noise promised 


* When was that? 


57. À contemporary traveller records that ‘les granges, les greniers à serrer le grain, sont 
portés sur des piliers pour les préserver de l'humidité; entre les piliers & le corps du bâtiment 
on met de larges pierres plates & saillantes, afin d'empêcher la communication des rats & des 
souris (Besson, Manuel pour les savans et les curieux qui voyagent en Suisse, ii.139). 
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something magisterial: my imagination was conjuring up its cause when 
suddenly another splendour opened up that caused me temporarily to 
forget the Reichenbach. Ah, if only I were a painter! If only I could at this 
minute depict on paper the fertile, green valley of Hasli, which appeared to 
my eyes like a beautiful flourishing garden among the wild, stone moun- 
tains that bear up the skies! Little fertile forests, and among them small 
wooden huts making up the hamlet of Meiringen; the river Aar flowing 
along the valley; a multitude of streams falling from the sharp cliffs and 
flowing among the velvety grass with a silvery foam: all this together 
formed something romantic, captivating, such a thing as I never saw 
before. Ah, friends, ought I not thank God for everything great and beauti- 
ful that I saw with my own eyes in Switzerland? I thank Him — with all my 
heart! At last my guide reminded me of the Reichenbach and said that, 
notwithstanding my fatigue, in order to see it from up close I would have 
to climb up and then descend from a high hillock; now not along stones 
but rather along the green grass moistened by the watery fume that flies off 
the cascade. Even at fifty paces from the fall, the clouds of this spray blinded 
me almost entirely. However, I approached the turbulent vortex of water or 
the pool carved out by the furious water, into which the Reichenbach falls 
from its height with a terrible noise, a roar and thunder, ripping out huge 
stones and entire trees that are in its path. It is hard to imagine the awful 
swiftness with which wave after wave rushes into the measureless depth of 
the vortex and then rises again, repulsed by its eternally frothing whirlpool 
and throwing off white clouds of moist spray around itself! My imagination 
seeks in vain a comparison, a likeness, an 1mage!... Rhine and Reichen- 
bach, amazing phenomena, magisterial miracles of nature! Anyone who 
has any feeling will be amazed by you; but who is able to depict you with 
their brush or in words? — I almost lost my senses and fainted, deafened by 
the rumbling thunder of the fall. Seas of water droplets poured over me, and 
moreover with such gusts of turbulent wind (caused by the strength of the 
falling water in the air) that, afraid of a mortal chill, I was compelled to 
withdraw from the spot after a few minutes. If anyone had seen me, he 
would have thought that I had walked out of the river; not a single dry 
thread remained on me and the water ran off me in streams as though 
from some Alpine mountain.?? 


58. These falls occupied a special place in the waterfall topos of travel books of the period: 
‘Le Reichenbach est à toutes les cascades de la Suisse, ce que le Mont-Blanc est aux autres 
glaciers: l'impétuosité de sa chute, l'abondance de ses eaux, sa forme imposante, le bruit 
épouvantable qui l'accompagne, la rendent certainement digne d'étre comparée à la chute 
du Rhin, autant du moins qu'une merveille peut étre comparée a une autre merveille d'un 
autre genre [...] Ce volume d'eau énorme et de la plus belle couleur, semble une masse 
d'argent liquide, lorsqu'elle entre dans le superbe bassin de marbre noir qui le regoit entier 
de l'arc-en-ciel: ce spectacle majestueux nous rendait immobiles, les yeux fixés sur ces beautés 
imposantes, nous ne pensions pas à l'eau que la chute faisait pleuvoir sur nous et qui avait déjà 
trempé nos habits’ (Mme de La Briche, Les Voyages en Suisse [...] en 1785 et 1788, Paris 1935, 
p.128). 
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It was not further than three versts to Meiringen and the road was not 
as difficult as on the descent from the top of Scheidegg; but with these 
three versts my fatigue reached its highest degree since the heat in the 
valleys is unbearable. Rays of sun, reflected off the bare cliffs, warm the 
air, producing a closeness that is very rarely alleviated by a breeze. 
Women who met me on the way looked at me pityingly and said: ‘How 
hot it is, young traveller!’ 

The hamlet or village of Meiringen consists of small wooden homes scat- 
tered about the valley at great distances from one another; Alpine settle- 
ments have no stone buildings. 

The residents of the valley of Hasli live within earshot of the incessant 
noise from the Reichenbach and the other falls too. Sometimes, when 
these streams are swelled by water from the melting snow, they overflow 
into the valley with such violence that they inundate the homes of the 
inhabitants, their gardens and their meadows. Several years ago they 
caused terrible devastation and covered the entire beautiful valley with 
gravel and rocks; but the dwellers were not able to leave their dear home- 
land where their ancestors and they themselves had enjoyed the endless 
benefits of nature; soon the earth was cleansed and once again covered in 
flowers and greenery. 

The beauty of the people here rivals the beauty of nature — most particu- 
larly the women, among whom an unattractive one is a rarity: they are all 
fresh as mountain roses, and practically each and every one could represent 
tender Flora. Would you be surprised if I were to spend several days here? It 
is possible that in the entire world there is not another Meiringen. But it is a 
pity that the local beauties rather spoil their looks with the way they dress: 
e.g., they have the waistline to their dresses right under the shoulders, 
looking as though they have been sewn up in sacks. — I have found a very 
good inn here. 

11 o'clock at night. I have spent a pleasant evening: I strolled about the 
valley, in the groves, and about the meadows, and by one small house as I 
returned to the village I came upon a crowd of young men and women who 
were playing among themselves, capering and larking about. They were 
celebrating a betrothal. It was not hard to identify the bridegroom and his 
fiancée: the most wonderful pair that you could imagine! Blushes con- 
stantly played on their cheeks; they wanted to caper with the others, but 
a tender languor visible in all their motions distinguished them from the 
other shepherds and shepherdesses. I walked up to the bridegroom, took 
him by the hand and said to him: ‘How fortunate you are, my friend! The 
fiancée looked at me with an expressive gratitude for my greeting. What 
delicate sensitivity these daughters of the Alps possess! How well they 
understand the language of the heart! The shepherd smiled at his dearest 
- their gazes met. At that a strange idea entered my head: I wanted to 
leave the future spouses some sort of memento which, in the course of the 
successful days of their love, could remind them that a traveller from 
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the most distant lands of the North was at their betrothal and took part in 
the joy of their innocent hearts. I thought a little and took from my pocket 
a medal, not gold, but bronze, on which there was depicted the head of a 
Greek youth; I had nothing more than this médal, which had been given 
to me by my friend B*. “Take this, I said to the fiancée, ‘as a token of my 
good-will’ She looked with surprise at the medal, at me, at her fiancé and 
did not know what to do. ‘As I was born in a land where it is customary to 
make gifts to the bride, I continued, ‘I ask you to take from me this 
trinket, which I give you from the heart. ‘And which land were you born 
in?’ asked an old man seated on a log. ‘In Russia? — ‘In Russia!... Yes, I 
have heard about that country from our elders. So where is it?’ ‘Far away, 
my friend — that way, beyond the mountains, straight to the North’ 
‘That’s right, I remember.’ In the meanwhile, the fiancé and fiancée were 
exchanging whispers; the latter took the medal, said thank you and gave it 
to the former, who turned it over in his hands and then returned it to her. 
I felt joy for the happy pair, and in my mind recited Haller’s lines from his 
long poem Die Alpen: 


Die Liebe brennt hier frei, und scheut kein Donner-Wetter. 
Man liebet fiir sich selbst, und nicht fiir seine Vatter. 

So bald ein junger Hirt die sanfte Glut empfunden, 

Die leicht ein schmachtend Aug in muntern Geistern schiirt, 
So wird des Schäfers Mund von keiner Furcht gebunden; 
Ein ungeheuchelt Wort bekennet, was thn riihrt; 

Sie hort thn, und, verdient sein Brand ihr Herz zum Lohne, 
So sagt sie, was sie fühlt, und thut, wornach sie strebt, 
Denn zarte Regung dient den Schônen nicht zum Hohne, 
Die aus der Anmuth fliest, und durch die Tugend lebt. 


Die Sehnsucht wird hier nicht mit eitler Pracht belästigt; 
Er liebet ste, ste ihn, dies macht den Heuraths-Schluss, 

Die Eh wird oft durch nichts, als beider Treu befestigt, 

Fiir Schwiire dient ein Ja, das Siegel ist ein Kuss. 

Die holde Nachtigall grüsst sie von nahen Kweigen; 

Die Wollust deckt ihr Bett auf sanft geschwollnes Mooss, 
Zum Vorhang dient ein Baum, die Einsamkeit zum &eugen; 
Die Liebe führt die Braut in ihres Hirten Schooss, 

O dreimal seligs Paar! Euch muss ein Fürst beneiden. a 


59. ‘Here love burns freely, undaunted by any threat; / here one loves for himself and not 
for his fathers. / When a young shepherd will feel the tender passion / that beautiful eyes can 
incite in a cheerful heart, / then his lips will not hide it. / The shepherdess understands his 
unspoken word; / she hears and understands him, speaks her own feelings / and follows the 
movement of her own inclination / for this motion, born from loveliness and fed by virtue, is 
not shameful for a beauty [...]. Yearning does not exhaust passionate feelings; / he loves her, 
she loves him — that seals their union, / which is confirmed often by their mutual fidelity. / 
Instead of oaths there is harmony, their seal is a kiss; / the lovely nightingale greets them from 
the nearby branches, / the soft grass is their wedding bed, / a tree their curtain, solitude their 
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In the meantime the sun went down, the shepherds and shepherdesses 
began to scatter to their houses. I took my leave of the fiancé and fiancée — 
and if the beauties of the Alps had not been so modest, then perhaps it 
would have occurred to me to ask her for... an innocent kiss! 


68. The village of Tracht, on the shore of Lac de Brenets, °° 
8 o'clock in the evening 


At last the end of my walking! My legs ache and my face has been sunburnt 
and tanned by the heat of the sun; still, I am in vigorous spirits and good 
cheer. 

The road from Meiringen to Tracht runs along a valley and while it is 
very pleasant, nevertheless I am unable to say anything about it that 1s 
worthy of note. Here I found a noisy fair. All the peasants have gathered 
in the meadow, they are drinking and singing songs; several young people 
are fighüng, and when one of them knocks over another the spectators 
shout ‘Bravo!’ In the meantime I am sitting under a window, looking out at 
the revellers and the sky which becoming covered with clouds — it is for- 
tunate that I am not in the mountains now! At the moment the lady 
innkeeper is preparing for dinner a dish made from a fish that has just 
been caught in the lake. Tomorrow I shall sail by boat to Untersehen and 
from there back to Thun. 

Where are you, my dears? How are you passing the time? Probably not 
like your wandering friend, who thinks about you on the mountains and in 
the valleys! Keep well and happy. 


69. Untersehen 


I have arrived just this hour at the local inn; the postal boat, in which I 
sailed from Tracht, docked at the bank two versts from here. A strong rain 
has soaked me through; still, as we were sailing about the lake, I enjoyed 
looking at the mountains which, covered as they were with clouds, smoked 
like Etna or Vesuvius. Now, while waiting for dinner, I am getting dry and 
preparing for travel again. The rain has yet to stop. 


70. Thun, 8 o'clock in the evening 


I have successfully made the crossing to Thun, despite the very rough lake: 
the waves toyed with our boat like a ball. Three women who were with me 


witness, / and Love leads the bride into the arms of the young shepherd. / Thrice-blessed pair! 
A king would envy you 

60. Karamzin gives a French name for the Brienzer See, which lies in the canton of Berne 
under the Schreckhorn. 
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screamed constantly; one of them fainted and we had a difficult time 
getting her to come round. As for me, I was not in the least afraid, and 
even enjoyed the waves as they crashed on the stony shore. Finally the rain 
stopped and the beneficial sun dried out my clothing. When I arrived here I 
felt that I had caught a chill, but after drinking five cups of good tea I feel 
entirely healthy. Tomorrow at four o’clock I shall leave for Berne where my 
belongings remain. 


71. Berne, 10 September 1789 


Since returning from the Alps, I have been living in Berne for seven days 
and it has not been boring. Sometimes I have called on acquaintances, 
who have treated me most amicably; sometimes I go on walks beyond the 
city; I have been reading and writing. On the third day Pastor Stapfer took 
me to see Mr Sprengel, who has a complete collection of Swiss birds, many 
ancient medals and other rarities.?' His life makes him no less interesting 
than his collection. His home is lovely, outside the city, on a promontory 
from where the surrounding villages and snowy mountains are visible. He 
is now about seventy; apart from him we saw no one in his house; an old 
female domestic performs the duties of housekeeper. The rooms are taste- 
fully decorated and everything is terribly clean. This old man is wealthy 
and he enjoys nature, abundance, and tranquillity. Several years ago he 
was poor; he became rich from an inheritance that he unexpectedly 
received from a distant relation. When he studied ornithology in his youth- 
ful years, he used to buy various birds, dissect them and then send them to 
be stuffed: this formed the basis of the complete collection that presently 
draws to his home almost all travellers, and which he will refuse to sell for 
even fifty thousand roubles! He is well acquainted with our Dr Oz*.9?? 
Yesterday I walked into the village of Hindelbank, located two French 
miles from here. In the local church a monument was erected to the *beau- 
tiful woman’, as she is called. I think that you will have read or heard about 
this memorial, the history of which is worth noting. Mr Erlach, a distin- 
guished citizen of Berne and the owner of the village of Hindelbank, 
summoned the German artist Nahl® and commissioned him to make a 


61. Presumably Kurt Polycarpe Joachim Sprengel (1766-1821), physician and botanist. He 
completed his medical studies at Halle in 1787 and was named professor in 1789, but later 
abandoned medicine in favour of botany. He was renowned for the breadth of his scientific 
learning. 

62. Nikolai Yakovlevich Ozertskovsky (1750-1827), Russian traveller, naturalist and 
member of the Russian Academy of Sciences, was educated in Moscow and then Leiden, 
where he spent two years. From an early age he participated in geographic expeditions, and 
contributed important ethnographic research based on his travels in the Volga region. In 
addition to his copious writings as a naturalist, he translated Buffon and classical writers. 

63. Johann August Nahl (1710-1781) trained in Rome and Paris until summoned to Berlin 
by Frederick the Great in 1741, where he provided exquisite stucco work for the renovated 
Charlottenburg and the Stadtschloss at Potsdam. He was a key figure in the interior decora- 
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marble monument to his father; while occupied with this work, Nahl lived 
in the home of the village preacher, Mr Langhans. When the work was fin- 
ished, the wealthy Erlach decided tg make use of gold in order to enhance 
the beauty of the statue. Nahl said that the gold would spoil everything but 
he was ignored and, heartsick, the proud artist had to comply. At the same 
time Langhans’s wife died in childbirth; she was a beautiful young woman, 
whom Nahl sincerely loved for all her dear qualities. He wept together with 
the inconsolable husband, but suddenly, like lightning, an idea flashed into 
his head: ‘My art will preserve her memory through the course of time!’ He 
embraced Langhans and said: ‘Our tears flow and disappear into the earth; 
the fine works of the arts live for centuries. My hand, at the bidding of my 
heart, will depict your beloved in stone; dwellers in distant lands shall want 
to see this image and will despise Erlach’s statue in comparison with it. He 
spoke, and he did it. 

He represented a mother (a wonderful Greek figure) coming back to life 
with her child. The tomb is broken open. She raises her head; with one hand 
she holds her son, with another she makes to roll off the stone as she listens 
attentively to the heavenly music that rouses the dead. The spirit of the 
artist is poetic, and the execution is superb. Haller composed the following 
inscription for the statue, making the resurrected woman say: Behold, a 
trumpet-like voice! It penetrates the grave. Arise, my son, and cast off mortality; 
hasten to meet_your Redeemer from whom death and time flee! All suffering turns into 
eternal blessing. The inscription is good; but for the first instant in which the 
resurrection of the woman is depicted it is prolix. It would be better if she 
merely said: ‘A trumpet-like voice!... Arise, my son! Behold the Saviour!’ 
Some people think that the depiction of the crumbling stone was clumsy, 
and maintain that after the inscription was engraved he actually broke it; 
but the zealous defenders of art laugh at this contrivance. Above Haller’s 
inscription is carved a line from Holy Scripture: Here am I and my child whom 
You gave to me. It is just a pity that this beautiful statue is so badly placed! It is 
hidden under the floor and you have to remove floorboards in order to see 
it. As for Erlach's sumptuous statue, I shall not say a word: the artist had no 
wish for it to be talked about. — Today's preacher in Hindelbank could not 
have made friends with Nahl: I detected nothing of a pastor in his physiog- 
nomy. How he teaches the peasants I do not know. In Hindelbank there is a 
poor inn in which I was scarcely able to satisfy my hunger; after having 
dinner there I returned to the city in the evening. 

It seems that I have not yet written to you about the excellent local 
arsenal: you can see an abundance of all sorts of arms and military equip- 
ment there. Most worthy of attention are the arms of the ancient heroes of 
Berne, famed for their bravery and deeds. The largest of them belong to 


tion and furnishing of the Frederician era. In 1746 he moved to Berne, where he received a 
number of important commissions for stucco work; but the tomb of Maria Magdalena 
Langhans (1752; see illustration 1) in the church at Hindelbank was his most important 
work of the period, and was highly regarded for its powerful depiction of mother and child. 
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TOMBEAU DE MADAME LANGHANS, 


invente et execute par MELA Nahl dans Eglise Paroissiale de Hindelbauck 


à 2. lieues de Berne 
Fasto chez Chae Mechel à hee /tiitoye to Ml MUL M hrs 


1. Tomb of Mme Langhans by Nahl (engraving; C. de Mechel, Basle, n.d.) 
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the founder of Berne, the duke of Zähringen. He must have been a giant — 
and if he had no wish to take heaven by storm, then at least fear preceded 
him when he went out against his‘enemies. I cannot tell you, my dear 
friends, what sort of ice coursed through my veins at the sight of these 
monuments of the knightly period, when people believed above all in 
their own hand and in Providence; when the number of victories was the 
number of virtues of a man, and when valour was the quintessence of 
every virtue. — The pistols of Charles the Brave, duke of Burgundy, deco- 
rated in silver and ivory, also appeared to deserve attention; I looked at 
them for several minutes, and imagined the hand that had once held 
them. 

Morals here are not as severe as in Zurich. Women and men go out 
together — usually after dinner at about four o'clock^* — and the former 
speak freely, joke and are the life of society; some young women play the 
forte-piano and sing, enrapturing their listeners. Twice my acquaintances 
took me to these gatherings, which are indeed numerous. But, as in Zürich, 
they do not play cards here. They always converse with foreigners in 
French, and for that matter far better than in other cities of Switzerland; 
as for the German spoken locally, it is thoroughly ruined and hard on the 
ear. 

The aristocracy of Berne is reckoned to be the strictest in Switzerland. 
Several families have arrogated to themselves all the power in the Republic; 
from them the Great Council and the Senate (having a legislative and 
executive power respectively) are drawn; from their number are chosen 
the judges (called bailiffs) or rulers in the districts into which the canton of 
Berne is divided; all the other residents do not participate in governance. 
The number of these aristocratic or ruling families is constantly dwindling; 
they are able to transfer their rights to other families, but this rarely 
happens. 

In the evenings I regularly walked out to the terrace and strolled in the 
moonlight under the branches of the chestnut trees, immersed in a pleasant 
thoughtfulness. Oh, dear friends! it was only in the mountains that my 
heart was not orphaned! I seemed to be closer to you there. 

Tomorrow I shall go to Lausanne; I have taken my leave of all my 
acquaintances except Pastor Stapfer. This good Swiss took to me and I to 
him: I spent several pleasant hours in his study every day, and his entire 
family are very dear. He forbade me from saying when I was to leave 
Berne, and does not want to say goodbye to me. A man of feeling! 

Here I am taking my farewell of the German language, and not without 
regret. 

Goodbye, my friends! I shall take my envelope to the post. If only your 
pleasure in reading my letters were equal to that I have in writing them! 


64. According to the Larousse gastronomique (Paris 1949), from the reign of Louis XV dinner 
became the main meal of the day and was served from 2 o’clock in the afternoon onwards. 
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72. Lausanne 


From Berne to Lausanne I travelled within a garden, and a most beautiful 
garden too. The trees on both sides were bent under their ripe, heavy fruits, 
and golden autumn appeared everywhere in its most brilliant guise. It was 
Sunday; the neatly-dressed peasants amused themselves in their circles and 
drank frothy wine with the cry: ‘May Switzerland flourish!’ 

As we passed through the small town of Murten my coachman stopped 
and said to me: ‘Would you like to see the remains of our enemies?’ — 
‘Where?’ — ‘Here, on the right side of the road? I jumped out of the coach, 
and saw a huge pile of human bones beyond the railings. 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, was one of the most powerful 
princes of his time; he possessed heroic courage but was the scourge of 
mankind and the terror of the neighbouring states. In 1476 he resolved 
to subdue the dwellers of Helvetia and to pacify the pride of those indepen- 
dent people with the iron rod of tyranny. His army marched; their brightly 
coloured banners fluttered and the earth groaned under the burden of 
the artillery. The Burgundian troops had already massed in many ranks 
on the banks of Lake Murten and Charles, viewing with an envious eye 
the quiet valleys of Helvetia, called them his own. Within the hour* the 
news of the enemy's proximity had crossed all of Switzerland and the 
peace-loving shepherds, leaving behind their huts and their herds, armed 
themselves in a flash with axes and spears, joined forces, and to the sound of 
horns, to the loud voice of love for their country filling their hearts, they 
rushed on the numerous enemy from the heights of the hills like swelling 
streams falling from the mountains. Charles's cannons rumbled forth, but 
the brave, invincible Swiss broke the ranks of the army through the smoke 
and murk; the cannons fell silent and the ranks vanished under their crush- 
ing hand. In despair the duke himself rode into the lake, from which his 
strong horse carried him out onto the other bank. One faithful retainer 
was saved with him; but when Charles turned his gaze onto the field of 
battle and saw the destruction of his warriors he said, in a fit of madness, 
‘Shall you alone remain?’ and shot him. — The victors gathered the bones 
of the dead enemies, and laid them near the road where they lie to this day. 

I grew agitated, friends, at the mournful view of our fragility. O Swiss! 
Are even you able to delight in such a sad trophy? By virtue of their humanity 
the Burgundians were your brothers. Ah, if only, after moistening with 
tears the remains of these thirty thousand unfortunates, you had entrusted 
them to the earth with a prayer and erected in the place of your victory a 
black monument on which the following words were carved: Here the Swiss 


* By means of signals. 


65. Charles the Bold (1433-1477), son of Philip the Good and Isabella of Portugal, a figure 
of legendary bravery and heroism. He ascended to the dukedom in 1467, and waged conti- 
nual warfare against Louis XI whom he refused to serve as a vassal. 
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fought for their country and won, but lamented the vanquished, then should I have 
praised you in my heart. Shut away, shut away this monument to barbar- 
ism. As you take pride in the name df Switzerland, do not forget her most 
noble name — the name of humanity! 

I read many inscriptions on the walls that surround this open grave. You 
know one of them, composed by Haller: 


Steh still, Helvetier! hier liegt das kühne Heer, 

Vor welchem Liittich fiel, und Frankreichs Thron erbebte. 
Nicht unsrer Ahnen Zahl, nicht kiinstliches Gewehr, 

Die Eintracht schlug den Feind, die thren Arm belebte. 
Kennt, Briider, eure Macht: sie liegt in unsrer Treu. 

O würde sie noch heut in jedem Leser neu! °° 


Beside these inscriptions, thousands of names and notes are written here. 
Where does one not find the inclination of man to the dissemination of 
his existence, or rumour about it? That desire incites him to discover 
new worlds — and causes the traveller to write his name on the tomb of the 
Burgundians. Many, as a memento of their visit to this grave, take a bone 
from it: I have no wish to follow their example. 

Further beyond Murten rose the ruins of Aventicum, the ancient Roman 
city — ruins that consist of the remains of a colonnade, walls, conduits, etc. 
Where is the greatness of this city which was once pre-eminent in Helvetia? 
Where are its dwellers? Kingdoms, cities and peoples perish — and we too 
shall vanish, my dear friends!... Where will our graves stand? — It is night, 
the moon has risen and illuminates the graves of those who once rejoiced in 
its ight. 


73. Lausanne 


I arrived in Lausanne at night. The city slept, and everything was silent 
apart from the night watchman (as they call him), who shouted as he 
walked round the streets: “The hour has struck, citizens!’ I wanted to lodge 
in the Golden Lion Inn, but the only response I got to my knocking was: 
‘Tout est plein, Monsieur! Tout est plein" I then knocked at a different inn, à la 
Couronne; but there too the answer was ‘Tout est plein, Monsieur!’ Imagine my 
situation! At night on the street of a strange city, without refugc, without 
friends! The night watchman took pity on me, approached the closed 
doors of the inn and assured the sleepy interlocutor that ‘Monsieur est un voya- 


66. “Stay, son of Helvetia! here lies the valiant army / before which fell the Liégois and the 
throne of France trembled. / It was not the number of our ancestors, not their expert weap- 
onry: / harmony gave force to their arm and vanquished the foe. / Know, O brother, your 
strength: it lies in our loyalty. / May such loyalty be renewed for our time in our hearts? 
The poem was anthologised as "Aufschrift au das bekannte Grabmal der Burgundischen vor 
Murten erlegten Völker’, in Albrecht von Haller, Gedichte, ed. L. Hirzel (Frauenfeld 1882), 
p.203. In this edition the poem begins: ‘Steh still, Levetier (not ‘Helvetier’). The monument 
and inscription, erected in 1755, were destroyed by French revolutionaries in 1798. 
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geur de qualité’; but we were answered in the same voice: All is taken: I wish 
you good night, Mr Traveller! ‘C’est impertinent ça’ said my advocate: ‘follow 
me to the Deer Inn, where they will probably take you’ There they did 
indeed take me in and gave me a decent room. With a smile of heartfelt 
pleasure, the good-natured watchman wished me a sound sleep, refused 
the twenty kopecks I offered him and walked away, crying: ‘The hour has 
struck, dear citizens!’ I opened my notebook and wrote down: ‘On such a 
day in Lausanne I found a good person who selflessly serves his kindred 
men.’ 

The next morning I walked round the entire city, and I can say that it is 
very unattractive. It lies partly in a hollow, partly on a hill and wherever 
you go you have either to walk down or go up a hill; and the streets are 
narrow, dirty and badly paved. But at every raised spot picturesque views 
open up. The clean, wide Lake Geneva, the range of the mountains of 
Savoy rising white behind it, and the villages and little towns scattered 
along the bank — Morges, Rolle, Nyon — comprise a beautiful, varied 
picture. Friends! When Fate enjoins you to be in Lausanne, then climb up 
to the cathedral promenade and remember that several hours of my life 
passed here in pleasure and quiet joy! If I were asked now what there is of 
which you can never have your fill, then I would answer: Good views. How 
many beautiful places I have seen and yet what lively pleasure I continue to 
receive from every new beautiful view. 

I had a letter to Mr Levad (naturalist and the author of various pieces 
published in the compositions of the Lausanne Learned Society). I greatly 
liked his house and garden; in the latter the eye catches Latin, French and 
English inscriptions selected from various poets. Incidentally, I found a line 
from an ode by Addison in which the poet thanks God for all the gifts that 
he has received from His hand: for a sensitive heart capable of enjoyment — 
and for a faithful, dear friend! Lucky Mr Levad if he finds his own feelings 
in Addison's lines! This ode was published in the English Spectator. Once I 
sat through an entire summer night translating it, and at that very moment 
when I wrote the last two lines: 


Even in all eternity it is not possible 


To celebrate all your Glory! 9? 


the rays of rising sun illuminated me. That morning was one of the most 
beautiful of my life! 

Mr Levad and I visited the Café littéraire, where you can read French, 
English and German journals; I intend to visit this coffee house often 
while I am in Lausanne. At the moment, though, it is unfortunately impos- 


67. The reference is to stanza ix of the poem When all thy mercies, O my God: “Thy bounteous 
hand with worldly bliss / has made my cup run o'er, / and in a kind and faithful friend / has 
doubled all my store? The poem appears in The Spectator, no. 453. 

68. Quoted in Russian. 
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sible to walk about: a very heavy rain has been falling practically since 
morning. e 

Lausanne is always full of young Englishmen who come here to study 
French — and to indulge in various stupidities and caprices. Sometimes 
our dear compatriots also join forces with them, and instead of succeeding 
in their studies they get ahead in bétises. 1, for one, would not advise anyone 
to send their children to Lausanne, where perhaps the only thing you can 
learn is the French language. All other subjects are taught in the German 
universities far better than here: proof of this is the fact that even the Swiss 
who wish to dedicate thémselves to scholarship go to Leipzig, and particu- 
larly Góttingen. Nowhere are the means of instruction brought to such per- 
fection as they are currently in Germany; and the youth who is not inspired 
with a love of study by the teachings of Platner or Heyne is one who has no 
aptitude for them. Young foreigners live in boarding establishments and 
study here, and pay for this six or seven louis d'or monthly, which in our 
money comes to about fifty roubles. 

Our compatriot, the learned naturalist Count Grigorii Kirilovich 
Razumovsky, has settled here. Out of love for the sciences he has rejected 
the honours to which his distinguished pedigree gave him a right; he has 
retreated to a land where nature is so magnificent and where his inclination 
finds greater nourishment; he lives in retirement, labours to expand the 
system of natural philosophy, and brings honour to his country. All his writ- 
ings are in French. He had left for Russia several weeks earlier, but with the 
intention of returning to Lausanne. 


I have just this second returned from the cathedral. There a monument 
made of black marble was erected in memory of Princess Orlova, who fin- 
ished her days in Lausanne in the bloom of youth, in the arms of her tender, 
disconsolate husband.*? They say that she was beautiful — beautiful and 
sensitive!... I blessed her memory. A white funerary urn stands in the 
place where the duchess of Courland," who was the object of veneration 
and love of all the residents here, is buried. She loved nature and poetry; 
nature and the British Muses, together with the German Muses, formed 
her spirit and heart. 


At five in the morning I walked out of Lausanne, with joy in the heart and 
Rousseau’s Héloïse in my hands.’! You will of course divine the goal of this 


A 69. Princess Ekaterina Nikolaevna Orlova (1758-1782) was the wife of Grigory Orlov, the 
favourite of Catherine II. 

70. Karolina-Luisa died in 1780; she was the first wife of Peter Biron, the last reigning 
duke of Courland, who was dispossessed at the partition of Poland in 1795. 
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journey. Yes, my friends, I wished to see with my own eyes the splendid 
places in which the immortal Rousseau placed his fictive lovers. The road 
from Lausanne runs through vineyards surrounded by high stone walls 
which limited my vision on both sides. But just where the wall has gaps, 
the uneven ledges and peaks of the Jura mountains are visible from the 
left, where the eye sees either the most glorious vineyards or little houses 
or towers with the ruins of ancient castles; and on the right, green 
meadows planted with fruit trees, and flat Lake Geneva with the threaten- 
ing cliffs of the Savoyard shore. At nine o’clock I was already in Vevey (to 
which it is four French miles from Lausanne), and as I stopped under the 
shade of the chestnut trees on the promenade, I looked at the stone cliffs of 
Meillerie,” from which the despondent Saint-Preux wished to fling himself 
into the lake, and from which he wrote the following lines to Julie: 

‘In the terrible seizures and disturbance of my soul I am unable to stay in 
one place; I wander, climb laboriously to the heights and cling to the cliff- 
tops; with rapid steps I walk round all the surroundings and see in all 
objects the very horror that reigns in my inner being. Already all greenery 
has disappeared; the grass has faded and gone yellow, the trees stand leaf- 
less, a cold wind blows through the snow-drifts, and all nature is dead in my 
eyes, just as hope is dead in my heart. Between the cliffs on this side, in an 
isolated refuge, I have found a small ravine from where the happy city in 
which you live is visible. Imagine the greed with which I fixed my gaze on 
that tender place! On the first day I tried in every way to find your home 
with my eyes; but owing to the great distance all my efforts were in vain; 
and I, aware that my imagination was deceiving my eyes, went to a priest 
and borrowed his telescope by means of which I saw your abode...’ 


71. The first part of Rousseau’s novel La nouvelle Héloïse, ou Lettres de deux amans habitans 
dune petite ville au pied des Alpes was translated into Russian in 1769. The second volume 
(by a different translator) appeared in 1792, whereupon both volumes were republished in a 
single edition. See Svodnyi katalog, items 6219-22. It is unnecessary here to detail the huge 
influence the novel had from its publication in 1761 but in Russia, despite intense interest 
earlier in Rousseau as a political thinker, the effect was delayed until the rise of the Sentimen- 
talist movement in the 1780s. 

72. Small village on the shores of lac Léman, opposite Vevey. Saint-Preux takes Julie here, 
to a place that he calls ‘sauvage et désert’, in the heart of which he finds a place that he will 
later recall happily as ‘un séjour riant et champêtre? Valuable context for the cult of Rous- 
seau and the power of this particular spot can be found in John Moore, A Journal during a 
residence in France from the beginning of August to the middle of December 1792 (London 1793), 
Letter XXVIII (p.255): ‘The sight of Meillerie brought to my remembrance the charming 
letters of Rousseau’s two lovers. This recollection filled me with a pleasing enthusiasm. [...] 
I marked the point at which the two lovers embarked to return to Clarence, after an evening 
visit to those very rocks — when St Preux, agonised with tender recollections and distracted 
with despair, was tempted to seize his mistress, then the wife of another, and precipitate 
himself along with her, from the boat headlong into the middle of the lake. Every circum- 
stance of that pathetic story came fresh into my mind — I felt myself on a kind of classic 
ground, and experienced what the eloquence of that inimitable writer had given me an inter- 
est in the landscape before my eyes, beyond that which its own natural beauties could have 


effected" 
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‘From that time I spend whole days in this refuge, looking at the blessed 
walls containing the source of my life. Despite the bad weather, I go there in 
the morning and return at night. Leaves, dry branches set alight by me, and 
ceaseless movement preserve me from extreme cold. I so like this wild spot 
that I take there ink and paper, and am now writing a letter, on a stone that 
has rolled off the nearby cliff? 7 

As you know how much I love Rousseau, you will have an idea of the feel- 
ings that these objects produced in me, and with what pleasure we read his 
Héloïse! Although this novel contains much that is unnatural, much that is 
exaggerated — in a word, much that is romantic — still, no-one in the French 
language has painted love in such bright, vivid colours as it is described in 
Héloïse: in the Héloïse without which the German Werther would not exist.* * 
'The beauty of the local area must have made a deep impression in Rous- 
seau's soul; all his descriptions are so lively, and for that matter so true! It 
seemed to me that with my eyes I had found the very ravine (ésplanade) that 
was so attractive for the unfortunate Saint-Preux. Ah, my friends! And vet 
in fact there was no Julie! Why does Rousseau tell us not to seek any traces 
of her? Cruel man! First you described for us such a wonderful being, and 
afterwards you say: ‘She doesn't exist" You remember the place in his Con- 
Jessions: ‘I will tell all those who have taste, all who have sensitivity: journey 
to Vevey, survey the surroundings, walk about the lake — and you will agree 
that these beautiful places are worthy of Julie, Clara and Saint-Preux; but 
do not look for them there; ” Coxe, the well-known English traveller, writes 
that Rousseau composed Heloise while he was living in the village of Meill- 
erie; but this is not correct. Monsieur de L*, about whom you have heard, 
knew Rousseau and assures me that he wrote this novel when he was living 
in the Hermitage, three or four miles from Paris.71/* 


* The basis of the novel is the same, and there are many similar situations in Werther that are 
taken from Heloise; but the latter has more of nature. 

T At the time I had not yet read the continuation of Rousseau's Confessions, which saw the 
light while I was in Geneva and in which the development of all his works is described in 
order. I shall cite here all the passages relating to the Héloise. After having become famous 
in Paris for his opera Devin du village and other compositions, Rousseau arrived in Geneva 
and was very warmly received; all assured him of their love and respect for his gifts, and the 
sensitive and touched Rousseau promised his fellow citizens to move there for good and to 
return briefly to Paris in order to put his affairs in order. ‘After which’, he says, ‘Ii left all my 
important occupations in order to have a good time with my friends before my departure. I 
enjoyed best of all a stroll with the family of the kind Deluc. At the nicest possible time we 
hired a boat and in the course of seven days did a complete circle around Lake Geneva. There 
were places at the other end that became fixed in my memory and I wrote about them several 
years later in the Nouvelle Héloïse? Monsieur de L. told me the truth: Rousseau composed his 
Héloïse at a time when he was living in the Hermitage near Paris. This is what he says about 


73. J.-J. Rousseau, La Nouvelle Héloïse, ed. D. Mornet (Paris 1925), ii.97-98. 

74. Goethe's 1777 Die Leiden des jungen Werthers brought him acclaim; the portrait of the 
intense poet-hero who worships nature and suffers from overwhelming love culminates in 
his suicide. 

75. J.-J. Rousseau, Les Confessions (1778), Part I, Book iv; ed. B. Gagnebin and 
M. Raymond (Paris 1991), p.204. 
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Having rested at the inn and taken my fill of tea I went further along the 
bank of the lake in order to see the chief setting of the novel, the village of 
Clarens. Tall thick trees conceal it from impatient looks; I approached and 
saw — a poor little hamlet lying at the foot of hills overgrown by fir-trees. In 
place of Julie’s abode, so well described, an old castle with towers appeared 
to me; its stern exterior manifests the sternness of the times in which it 
was built. Many of the inhabitants there know the ew Héloïse and are abso- 
lutely delighted that the great Rousseau praised their homeland by making 
it the setting of his novel. The peasant at work, when he spots there a curious 
visitor, says to him with a smirk: ‘Sir has of course read the New Héloïse? 
One old man showed me the bit of forest in which, by Rousseau’s descrip- 
tion, Julie kissed the passionate Saint-Preux for the first time, and with this 
magical contact shakes his entire nervous system. Beyond the little village 
the waves of the lake wash the walls of the fortress of Chillon; their gloomy 
noise inclines the soul to melancholy. Even further, at the end of the lake 
(where the Rhone joins it), lies Villeneuve, a small town; but I merely 
looked at it from a distance, and returned to Vevey. 

About this city I can tell you that its position — on the banks of the most 
beautiful lake in the world, opposite the wild cliffs of Savoy and along the 
fertile mountains — is very pleasant. It is incomparably better than Lau- 
sanne: the streets are straight; there are good homes and a lovely square. 


the development of his novel: ‘I imagined love and friendship (the two idols of my heart) in 
the most ecstatic images; I adorned them with all the charms of the tender sex that I have 
always loved; imagined these friends were not men, but women (if such an instance is less 
common at least it is more interesting). I gave them two similar but not identical characters; 
two images that were not perfect but accorded with my taste; goodness and sensibility ani- 
mated them. One was a brunette, the other blonde; the one rational, the other weak, but in 
her weakness charming and virtuous. The one had a lover with whom the other was a close 
friend, and even, perhaps, more than friend; but it was without competition, jealousy and 
rows: for my soul found it difficult to conceive of such opposed feelings; moreover, I did not 
want anything to darken this picture that would denigrate nature. Enchanted as I was with 
these two beautiful models, in my imagination I assimilated myself to their lover and friend; 
although I imagined him to be young and handsome I gave him my virtues and vices. In 
order to situate my lovers in a suitable country I traversed in my memory all the best places 
I had visited in my journeys, but was unable to find one that was entirely good. The Vales of 
Thessaly might have pleased me had I seen them; but my imagination, sated with inventions, 
wished to find a real place that could serve as the basis for the story. Finally I chose the shore 
of the lake around which my heart had not stopped travelling’ — and so on. It was with inde- 
scribable pleasure in Geneva that I read the Confessions, in which the soul and heart of Rous- 
seau are so vividly drawn. For some time afterwards, and even in sleep my imagination was 
consumed with it. His spirit hovered about me. One young painter of my acquaintance read 
the Confessions and became so enamoured of Rousseau that he started to sketch him in various 
poses even though, as far as I know, he never finished any of them. Incidentally, I recall that 
he depicted him kissing the flannel skirt that he was sent from Miss Depinay. The young 
painter found this very touching. People have different eyes and different tastes! 


76. In 1755 Mme d’Epinay invited Rousseau to take up residence in a small house called 
the Hermitage on the property of her manor house. He moved in with his wife and mother in 
April 1756, but his turbulent relationship with his friend and protector, caused in part by his 
affair with her sister-in-law the comtesse d'Houdetot, ended in their breaking off the friend- 
ship. Rousseau left the Hermitage in December 1757. 
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Practically all the gentry of ‘French’ Switzerland, or the Pays-de-Vaud,” live 
here; for all that, Vevey does not seem a populous city. 

Four men in travelling clothes entéred the local inn at the same moment 
as I did, and we ordered dinner together; we became acquainted within a 
few minutes, and I learned that three of them were Westphalian barons and 
the fourth a Polish prince. The last is returning to his homeland from 
France, and rode into Switzerland in order to have a look at Meillerie and 
Clarens. The barons told me in confidence (when the Pole had left the 
room) that they were very dissatisfied with their companion; that he had 
fastened on to them im the city of Morges and since then had not given 
their ears a rest, constantly quarrelling with the driver, or the rowers, or 
the innkeepers; and that, in their opinion, he was a great liar. I soon had a 
chance to confirm the accuracy of what they told me. No sooner had we sat 
down then the Polish prince began to find fault with everything and com- 
plain that there was not sufficient food; the innkeeper reminded him that he 
was not in Warsaw, but the Pole did not relent until the final dish. Then he 
decided to tell me about the storming of the Bastille, in which — according 
to him — his hat and coat had been shot through. I was unable to listen to 
him for long, feeling the need for some rest, and I went out into the room 
that had been set aside for me. 

Anyone who has read the footnotes of Coxe’s translator, Ramond, will 
certainly climb up to the terrace of the local church and, seated among the 
graves under the gloomy shade of the aged trees, enjoy the evening tranquil- 
lity, and watch the deepening nocturnal shadows on the romantic canvas of 
the environs of Vevey. ? I have been there, so immersed in myself that I did 
not notice how black, majestic night was throwing its cloak over the sky and 
the earth. Farewell! 


74. Lausanne 


Yesterday I returned from Vevey and made it to Lausanne with some effort, 
being exhausted by the sun and the heat. 

I passed a restless night owing to a strong agitation in my blood, and had 
several dreams, one of which seems worthy of note. In the dream I am 
standing at a lectern in a large auditorium, and deliver a speech about the 


77. Although there are French speakers elsewhere in Switzerland, the remark conforms to 
perception in the period. Under ‘Vaud, Pays de’ the Encyclopédie writes (xvi.861): ‘Ce pays ou 
le peuple parle la français ou le roman, & non pas l'Allemand, s'étend depuis le lac de Genève, 
jusqu'à ceux d'Yverdun & de Morat. Il touche à Vorient au pays de Gez, & le mont Jura le 
sépare de la Franche-Comté vers l'occident 

78. William Coxe (1747-1828), the English historian and traveller, author of Travels into 
Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark (1784-1790) and Travels in Switzerland in a series of letters of 
William Melmoth, Esq. (London 1789), which was known to Karamzin in the translation by 
the Swiss Ramond. Karamzin reviewed this edition in the Moscow journal (1791, part iii) 
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temperaments before many listeners. When I woke up I grabbed my pen 
and wrote what remained in my memory: from which, to my astonishment, 
something orderly emerged. Judge for yourself — here is the fragment: 

“Temperament is the basis of our moral existence, and character is its acci- 
dental form. We are born with temperament, but without character, which 
forms gradually from external impressions. Character, of course, depends 
on temperament but only in part, depending as it does on the nature of the 
objects that act on us. The particular ability to receive impressions is tem- 
perament; the form, which these impressions give to our moral existence is 
character. A single object produces various actions in people — why? From 
the difference of temperaments, or from the varied property of the moral 
mass, which is immature,’ 

You must believe that I have added and subtracted nothing, but written 
the words as the dream impressed them in my memory. What will clarify 
the link of ideas that come to us in a dream? And the manner in which 
they are produced? I was not thinking about temperaments and characters 
at all consciously: why then did I dream about them? 

Today I had breakfast at Mr Levad’s with two French marquises who 
had arrived from Paris. They left me with a thoroughly disagreeable 
impression of French women: they said that some of them, upon seeing the 
naked corpse of the unfortunate Du Foullon, torn apart on the street by 
the maddened mob, exclaimed: ‘How tender and white he used to be!” 
And the marquises recounted this with such pure-hearted laughter!! My 
heart sank. 


Lausanne social circles differ from those of Berne, firstly in that the people 
are always playing cards, and secondly in the great freedom of decorum. It 
seems to me that the local inhabitants have borrowed not only the language 
but also the very manners of the French, at least in part — that is, they have 
retained in themselves a certain hardness and coldness that is characteristic 
of the Swiss. This mixture is repugnant to me. Integrity, originality! You are 
precious in all things; you occupy and feed my soul — every imitation is 
unpleasant to me. 

'Today I heard a sermon in the cathedral. The preacher was powdered 
and dressed up; in the movements of his body and in his voice he put on an 
extreme act. The entire conference consisted in high-flown word-spinning, 
and its conclusion was to compliment the masters and the whole of the 
lovely city of Lausanne. I looked repeatedly first at the preacher, then at 


79. Joseph Foullon (1715-1789), government official (intendant-général of the army and then 
intendant of finance), was hated for his remark that if the poor were hungry they should eat 
straw. In charge of the military in Paris during July 1789, he was murdered and his body 
mutilated by the Paris mob on 22 July. 
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the listeners; I imagined our P*,? the famous Priest, Lavater — shrugged 
my shoulders, and walked out. Relevantly or irrelevantly I must tell you 
that of all the clerical orators that Ivhave had the opportunity to read or 
hear, Yorick pleases me the best. 

Ona local promenade outside the city called Mont Benon, I found a lot of 
people this evening: what a mixture of nations! Swiss, French, English, 
Germans, Italians, all mingled together. I sat on an isolated bench, and 
waited for the setting of the sun which, as it sank into the lake, illuminated 
on the Savoyard side its wilderness, emptiness and poverty, and on the 
Lausanne side its fertile gardens, abundance and wealth; it seemed to me 
that I heard the sighs of the poor Savoyard peasants in the breeze borne 
from the opposite side. 


75. Geneva, 2 October 1789 


Three letters at once from you, my dears! If you could have seen how over- 
joyed I was! At least you are alive and well! I thank Fate! If your happiness is 
incomplete; if — * My friends! I shall say no more; but I would like to give 
you all my pleasant moments so that your lives might be a chain of pleasant 
minutes, hours and days. Some time — we will be happy! Truly, we shall, 
truly! 

From Lausanne to Geneva I rode along the shore ofthe lake, between the 
vineyards and fields — which, by the way, are not so well culüvated as in 
German Switzerland; the peasants in the Pays-de-Vaud are much poorer 
than those in the cantons of Berne and Zürich. Of the hamlets that lie 
along the bank of the lake, Morges pleased me best. 

You will be surprised when I tell you that I am planning to spend pracü- 
cally the whole winter in Geneva. The suburbs of Geneva are splendid, the 
city Is smart; an entrée to the best houses has been granted through letters of 
recommendation. The way of life of the Genevans is free and pleasant — 
what could be better? After all, I must live in one place for a while! My 
soul is weary of the plethora of curious and ceaselessly new things that 
have attracted my attention; it needs rest — it needs a fine, sweet, nourishing 
rest in the bosom of gracious nature. 


* Several lines have been omitted here that were not written for the public. 


80. Identified as the Moscow Metropolitan Platon Levshin (1737-1812). He received a 
superb classical and European education at the Moscow Slavo-Greek Academy; in 1763, 
when serving as a priest outside Moscow, he preached a sermon that caught the attention of 
the visiting Catherine II, and rose swiftly through the ranks of the local clergy until he was 
transferred to Moscow in 1775 where he published his popular Znstruktisiia blagochinnym 
(Instructions to those of noble rank) and a collection of sermons. A prolific author of popular reli- 
gious works, he was also active in the modernisation of seminaries. He supervised the edu- 
cation of Catherine's son Paul. Cosmopolitan and unusually well-educated for a Russian 
priest of the period, he generally believed in the compatibility of religious doctrine and 
secular progress; he defended Nikolai Novikov during a bout of anti-Rosicrucian repression 
in 1785. 
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My inn life has ended. For ten roubles a month I have rented a large, 
light, well-furnished room in a house; I have arranged to have coffee and 
tea and to take dinner in the pension, for which I pay four roubles a 
week. You cannot imagine how pleasant this style of life and my little 
household are to me. Rising early in the morning and putting on my 
walking jacket, I leave the city, walk along the bank of the smooth lake 
or of the noisy Rhone, between the gardens and beautiful rural homes in 
which wealthy Genevan citizens spend the summer; I rest and drink tea 
in some inn, either in France or in Savoy (you know that Geneva lies on 
the border of these lands) — I walk some more, return home, drink coffee 
with thick cream made by my housekeeper, Mme Lagier — I read a book 
or write — at noon I dress and at one I dine; after dinner I frequent the 
coffee houses, where there are always many people and where the news 
gets passed on; where people argue about matters in France, about the 
decrees of the National Assembly,? about Necker, about Count 
Mirabeau,?? and so on. At six o'clock I go either to the theatre, or to a 
meeting, and this is how my evening ends. 

As I am talking about the local society, I can tell you that Genevans 
usually invite guests to ‘drink tea’ in the evening. At six o’clock they 
gather to drink coffee and tea and eat biscuits; they sit down to cards, 
mainly whist, and they win or lose two or three roubles; at ten o’clock all 
go their separate ways, apart from three or four of the host’s close friends 
who stay to dine with him. About sixty people get together at these 
soirées; here you see distinguished French people who have left their 
homeland, German princes, English people and, least of all, Genevans. 
You are seldom invited to sup or to dine. Mr Kohler, one of the Directors 
or Syndics of the Republic here, invited me once to dinner at his country 
house; the table was very good. Here I became acquainted with a 
Spaniard who had lived for ten years in Petersburg, fulfilling the duty of 
chargé d’affaires in the Spanish Embassy and who had to leave his country 
owing to a number of circumstances; he spends the winter in Lyons and 
summer in Switzerland. Baron de Lieu, a friend of Lavater, acquainted 
me with the young Gotha princes who are studying here ‘social science’ 
or ‘good manners’. I dined at their place; the younger is much livelier 


81. The National Constituent Assembly was formed in response to the deputies of the 
Third Estate, and was the first of the Revolution’s important assemblies. It was formed in 
the summer of 1789 and lasted until September 1791. Lafayette was one of the first presidents. 
On 4 August the Assembly abolished feudal privilege (including seigneurial rights on 
persons, tithes, hunting rights, sale of office and the corvée) and issued decrees to that effect 
over the following week: in September Louis XVI refused to sign them. 

82. Honoré-Gabriel Riqueti, comte de Mirabeau (1749-1791), son of the economist baron 
de Mirabeau, gained an early reputation as a polemicist and was elected by the Third Estate 
to the Estates General. He played an influential role in the summer crisis of 1789, during 
which time he belong to the ‘Société de 1789’, which supported constitutional monarchy. 
From early 1791 he threw his lot in with the Jacobins. He died of natural causes in April 
1791, and was voted the honours of the Panthéon. 
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and wittier than the elder one, the heir to the exalted throne of Gotha. 
You have heard more than enough about Baron G*: I smiled at the idea 
that I had the honour of sitting beside his future ruler, who may at some 
time or other (and without a trial) order his hat — or even his head — to be 
removed. Yesterday Mr Conckler invited me to dine. I arrived at nine 
o'clock, but my host was completely unprepared to receive guests and 
remained sitting in his study. Our hostess entered half an hour later and 
the guests then began to show up; among them there was a deaf baron 
with whom the Genevan women made sport. They asked him riddles: the 
baron tried to solve them all, but unfortunately did not manage a single 
one. For example: ‘Why did Henry IV, the enemy of all luxury, have 
golden spurs? The baron smiled five times; answered fives times; but 
failed. Finally, they relieved him of his consternation and said: ‘Pour 
piquer son cheval. (“To spur his horse with.) ‘Oh! that’s what I thought}, 
cried the baron, ‘cest tout clair! Nothing could be clearer!’ Again: ‘What is 
located au milieu de Paris (in the middle of Paris)? The baron, who arrived 
not long ago from Paris, answered: ‘City’ — ‘People’ — ‘Stones’ — ‘Dirt. 
They laughed at each answer, and at length revealed that ‘au milieu de Paris 
there is an “r”? ‘I was just about to say that", cried the baron, and everyone 
burst out Titus The hostess, who is considered one of the most intelli- 
gent women of the Republic of Geneva, interrogated me about Muscovite 
women. Question: ‘Are they good-looking?’ Answer: ‘Beautiful.’ Question: 
‘Are they clever?’ Answer: CHR Er ‘Question: ‘Do they compose 
verse?’ Answer: ‘Superlative verse. Question: ‘What kind?’ Answer: 
‘Prayers. — ‘Vous badinez, Monsieur! You're joking!’ — ‘Forgive me, Madam; 
I'm telling an exact truth” — ‘Do they sin a great deal, then?’ — ‘No, 
Madam; they pray that they may not sin.” — ‘Ah! that’s another matter! — 
Mrs Conkler gave me her arm, and we went in to dine. 


Midnight. This evening I felt a great heaviness and melancholy in my soul: 
every thought that entered my head oppressed my brain; I was ill at ease 
whether standing still or walking about. I walked to the Bastion (the local 
promenade), lay down by a corner of the wall and allowed my eyes to rove 
freely from object to object. By degrees my head and my heart felt relief. 
The evening was most warm and pleasant; on both sides rose mountains, 
surrounded by clouds which raced by above and below the peaks: 
a magnificent and menacing view! Directly in front of me there extended 
a large plain, covered with groves, villages and small houses. All was quiet. 
From time to time young Eos e were racing along the high road 
across the plain; fearing the consequence of the gathering clouds, they 
spurred their bob-tailed horses to a quicker return to the city. A little 
breeze, like a bird, flew from Jura and w hispered in my ear — I do not 
know what. Suddenly there was a drum-roll: afraid lest I be shut in on the 
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Bastion, I jumped up and left; but as I did not wish to leave the evening, I 
walked to La Treille, another promenade near the Mayor’s residence, and 
sat on a bench under the trees where I caught the same views I had enjoyed 
from the Bastion. It grew dark; the wind grew stronger, and made a terrible 
noise among the trees; the clouds raced swiftly, massing upon the city, and 
it began to rain. Turning my eyes on the valley, I suddenly saw many lights, 
which presented a romantic spectacle in the dark. I thought that I was 
seeing the castles of the good Fairies — and all the tales that had fired my 
youthful imagination and made me a little Don Quixote in my childhood 
came to life in my memory. Among other triumphs of that time I remem- 
bered one gloomy and stormy evening in which, after feeling the inspi- 
ration of the divine fairies, I hid from my uncle (to whom I was in fact 
close), took cover in the little room where various weapons were kept 
covered in venerable rust, grabbed the sword and rushed to the threshing- 
barn to find adventures and to oppose the might of the wicked magicians; 
but as I felt terror growing in me with every step, I waved the sword several 
times in the black air and returned safely to my room, thinking that my 
victory had been quite a serious matter. Youthful years! Who does not 
think about you without pleasure? And the older we become, the more 
pleasant you seem to us. 


Is there anyone who, upon finding himself in the Republic of Geneva, 
would not consider it a pleasure and an honour to visit Ferney, where lived 
the most celebrated of the writers of our age? 

I travelled there on foot in the company of a young German. Voltaire’s 
former residence is built on an elevated place at some distance from the 
village of Ferney; it can be reached by way of a charming lane. In front of 
the house on the left-hand side, we spotted a small church with the inscrip- 
tion: Voltaire — to God.9? 

‘Voltaire was one of the most ardent worshippers of the Divinity’ (says 
La Harpe in his panegryic to the sage of Ferney)."* ‘Si Dieu n'existait pas, il 
faudrait Vinventer (If God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent 
him’): this superb line was written by him in old age and demonstrates his 


philosophy. 9? 


83. The inscription actually reads: Deo erexit Voltaire M.DCC.LXI. — ‘Voltaire built this for 
God, 1761’ (with ‘Voltaire’ in considerably larger letters than ‘God’). 

84. Jean-Francois de La Harpe (1739-1803), French writer and literary theoretician. His 
earlv satirical work won him some enemies, while his imitations of Voltaire's tragedies 
brought him little renown, though they won him the affection of Voltaire who had La 
Harpe and his wife live at Ferney in the 1760s. His theatrical works of the 1770s were more 
successful, and he was admitted to the Académie francaise. In 1786 he opened the-bycée (a 
private college) in Paris, where he became an influential teacher of neo-classical style and 
taste. He was editor of the Mercure de France in 1793. His doctrine and views achitved'influence 
through his Cours de littérature, which was the basis of the literary studies afthe elite Lyceum in 
Tsarskoe Selo where Pushkin studied. | sag 
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The man who came out to greet us was at first reluctant to show us into 
the house. He said that his master, the person to whom Voltaire’s well- 
known heiress?? had sold this estate, had given-orders that nobody was to 
be admitted. But we convinced him of our good intentions and a moment 
later the door to the shrine was opened, into the very rooms where Voltaire 
lived, preserved as they had been during his lifetime. The rooms were well- 
appointed and quite rich. In the chamber where Voltaire's bed stood, his 
heart was previously interred; afterwards it was borne off to Paris by 
Mme Denis. There remained behind one black monument with the inscrip- 
tion: “Son esprit est partout, el son cœur est ic? (‘His spirit is everywhere, his heart 
is here’); and above it: ‘Mes manes sont consolés, puisque mon cœur est au milieu de 
vous’ ("My shades are consoled, since my heart is in your midst’). There are 
portraits on the walls:*’ the first is of our Empress (it is cut from silken cloth, 
bearing the inscription: ‘Presenté à Mr. Voltaire par l’Auteur’ — indeed, I gave 
this portrait more attention and got from it more pleasure than from any of 
the others). The second is of the late Prussian king;* the third of Le Kain, 
the celebrated Parisian actor;?? the fourth of Voltaire himself and the fifth 
of the marquise Du Chátelet,?? his friend and even more than a friend. 
Amongst the engraved images I noted portraits of Newton, Boileau, 
Marmontel, d'Alembert, Franklin, Helvétius, Clement XIV, Diderot and 


85. See Voltaire, 'Epitre à l'auteur du Livre des trois imposteurs’ (1769), v.22, Œuvres com- 
plétes de Voltaire, ed. L. Moland (Paris 1877-1885), x.4.03. 

86. Voltaire left Ferney to his niece Mme Denis, who sold the estate to the marquis de 
Villette 1n 1779. 

87. The room described is depicted in a contemporary engraving: Francois Denis, La 
Chambre du ceur de Voltaire à Ferney, 1781). Karamzin is selective in his inventory of figures, as 
the entire set of portraits in the gallery also included d'Argental, the margrave of Bayreuth, 
Clairon, Condorcet, Mme Du Deffand, La Harpe, Necker, Ninon de Lenclos, Stanislas 
Leszczynski, the prince de Ligne, the duc de Nivernais, the duc de Praslin, Richelieu, Saint- 
Lambert, Thomas, the comte de Tressan, Turgot, the marquise de Villette and the marquis de 
Villette. The images selected here are here emblems of Voltaire's activity and affiliation, 
referring to his writings on Newtonian science, his attachment to neo-classical poetics, the 
discipleship of both Marmontel and d'Alembert, his support for Franklin as scientist and 
freedom-fighter, and his admiration for Clement XIV as one of the more tolerant Popes. 

88. Frederick the Great. Although their friendship soured — Voltaire was disappointed in 
his original view of Frederick as ideal enlightened monarch (like Diderot with Catherine II) 
— a link based on their common dislike of superstition and intolerance remained until Vol- 
taire's death. 

89. Henri-Louis Lekain (1729-1778), despite his unexceptional appearance — he was short, 
his complexion ruddy — he became the most celebrated tragedian of his day, achieved 
through his poignant and powerful voice and manner. His colleague Mlle Clairon wrote of 
him that ‘un simple artisan, n'ayant qu'une figure déplaisante et sale, une taille mal prise, un 
organe sourd, un tempérament faible, Lekain s'élance de l'atelier au théátre, et sans autre 
guide que le genie [...] se montre le plus grand acteur, le plus beau.’ He excelled in the trage- 
dies of Voltaire. His memoirs were published during the French Revolution. 

90. Gabrielle-Emilie Le Tonnelier de Breteuil (1706-1749), studious and scientifically 
gifted, met Voltaire in 1732 and entered into a long sexual and intellectual liaison. In 1734, 
after the controversy of Voltaire's Lettres philosophiques, they moved to the cháteau of Cirey on 
the Lorraine border, where they collaborated in the vulgarisation of Newton and Leibniz. 
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Delille. The remaining lithographs and pictures were not significant. Vol- 
taire’s bedroom was also his study, the place from which he used to teach, 
move and amuse Europe. Yes, my friends, one has to admit that no other 
author of the eighteenth century has had so great an influence on his con- 
temporaries as Voltaire. To do him honour one can say it was he who dis- 
seminated that mutual tolerance in religious matters that became the 
disposition of our age; and more than anyone he exposed the scandalous 
superstition to which even in the beginning of this century so many bloody 
sacrifices had been made.*°! Voltaire wrote for readers of all types, for the 
learned and unscholarly; everyone understood him and all were enchanted 
by him. His skill in pointing out the amusing in everything was peerless; 
there was no philosophy that could withstand Voltairean irony. The 
public was always on his side because he afforded them the opportunity of 
laughing! Generally speaking, in Voltaire’s compositions we shall not find 
those great ideas which the genius of nature, so to speak, spontaneously 
inspires in chosen mortals: but these ideas are in fact accessible to only 
a few people, as a result of which their influence is extremely limited. 
Everybody loves the flight of the lark in spring time, but who will direct 
his gaze toward the eagle as it heads toward the sun? Who does not feel 
the beauties of Zaire? Yet are not many puzzled by Othello? 

The lovely site of the Ferney estate is enviable. From his window Voltaire 
was able to see Mont Blanc, the highest in Europe, and other snowy masses 
against the green dales, gardens and other pleasant things. He tended his 
garden at Ferney himself and it reveals his taste. I particularly liked the 
long avenue which seems to extend quite to the foot of the mountains. The 
large, limpid pond functions like a mirror for the high trees shading its 
banks. 

All the inhabitants of Ferney recall Voltaire’s name. Having taken a seat 
under the branches of a chestnut tree, I read there the following passage 
from La Harpe’s eulogy of Voltaire: 

‘His subjects, who have lost their father and master, and their children — 
the beneficiaries of his charity — will tell the wanderer who departs from 
his itinerary in order to see Ferney: “Here are the dwellings that he built — 
the refuge he gave to the useful arts — the fields that he enriched with fruit. 
This populous and flourishing settlement was born under his supervision; it 


* But I am unable to approve of Voltaire when he did not distinguish a genuine Christian 
Faith from superstition; in the words of one of his countrymen, the former is to the latter 
what justice is to corruption. | 

T That is what I thought at the time! 

{It is known that Voltaire received many artisans in Ferney who had been obliged to leave 
Geneva. 


91. From the early 1760s Voltaire came to be as famous as a public champion of toleration 
as for his writings: it was with the celebrated Calas affair that he took a public role in defend- 
ing human rights against religious persecution. The most important product of these years 
was his Traité sur la tolérance (1763). 
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was born amidst a desert. Here are the groves, roads and paths where we so 
often saw him. Here the pitiable Calas family surrounded their protector; 
here the unfortunate embraced his knees. Here is the tree that is dedicated 
to gratitude; never shall an axe separate it from its root. He was sitting in its 
shade when ruined local inhabitants came to ask for his help; here he shed 
tears of sympathy, and turned the woe of the poor into joy. It was in this 
place that we saw him for the last time.” And as the wanderer, who could 
not refrain from weeping when he read Zaire, takes it all in, he will perhaps 
shed even more pleasant tears in memory of this philanthropist. 9? 

We dined at the inn in Ferney in the company of two Englishmen 
and drank an excellent French wine as we wished a blessing on Voltaire’s 
soul. 

From Geneva to Ferney it is not further than six versts, and I was already 
home by seven o'clock. 

Several local citizens took me to what are known as Circles, of which there 
are a great many, and at which Genevans drink coffee and smoke tobacco. 
Ladies are not present here; the news from Paris is talked about more than 
anything else. Local magnates lent millions to France, on which they had 
been receiving large interest until now; but at the moment they fear the 
French may declare bankruptcy, which would cause the bankruptcy of the 
pre-eminent houses of Geneva. But to you, poor North, the Genevan has 
not accorded its attention! Someone who knows every detail of Parisian 
events 1s scarcely aware that Russia and Sweden are at war.?? The Grand 
Vizier has been beaten twice, Belgrade has been taken — nobody speaks 
about this, no one rejoices!” Dear Germany! When Fame trumpets the 
happy victory of your sons, vessels and glasses Jingle in your caverns: 
Rhenish and Tokay froth in the goblets; the triumphant songs of the 
inspired bards ring out. Germany! Why did I leave you so soon? 

Recently I dined outside the city in a country home together with many 
Genevans and foreigners. The dinner was most pleasant; we all sat with our 
hats on and sang songs. After the meal, some took a boat ride about the lake, 
others played ball or, seated on the porch, calmly smoked their pipes. I 
stayed until evening and then walked back to the city: could I have 
thought that danger awaited me on this road? You will not of course guess 
what kind: I walked along, plunged in thought; trod on a snake which I saw 
only when it had already begun to coil around my leg and reared its head in 
order to bite me through my stocking... Fear not! I shook it off my leg before 


92. La Harpe published the Eloge de Voltaire in 1785. 

93. Turkey began war with Russia in 1787. King Gustavus III of Sweden saw an opportu- 
nity in the north to take advantage of the Russian commitment in the south and declared war 
on Russia in June 1788. 

94. Karamzin probably has in mind the First Turkish War of 1768, which ended with the 
annexation of the Crimea in the summer of 1771, and the Second Turkish War of 1787, fought 
bv Potemkin and Suvorov with Austrian allies. The defeat of the Turks in September 1789 led 
the Grand Vizier to resign his command; he died soon after. 
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it could pour its poison into me. ‘Nasty creature! Your life is now in my 
hands; but if nature tolerates you in its empire, then I do not wish to 
shorten your poor existence — off you go!’ 

I do not remember whether I wrote to ask you to address your letters à la 
Grande rue, No. 17. Farewell for now! 


76. Geneva, 1 November 1789 


Since the letter sent through Lavater I have not received a single line from 
you. Where is your conscience to keep silent for so long? You know that it is 
only through you that I communicate with my homeland. 

Life here is fairly uniform. I take my walks and read French authors, 
old and new, in order to have a complete understanding of French litera- 
ture; I frequent Genevan soirées and the opera. Dear, severe Rousseau! 
Your compatriots did not heed you; they built a theatre and love it 
passionately.* At the moment two troupes from Dijon are performing: one 
in the summer and autumn, the other in winter and spring. The first per- 
forms opera, the second comedies and tragedies. Two or three of the 
actresses and two or three of the actors act and sing very respectably. 
Recently they put on Atys, a grand opera, with music composed by Piccini. 
There is something great that lifts the soul in the composition.” The air 
‘Vivre ou mourir’, sung by the unhappy lovers chased by fate and the jea- 
lousy of cruel Cybele, is splendid, incomparable.% Of the small French 
operettas I liked best of all Les Petits Savoyards (‘the Little Savoyards’); 
there are touching places, and practically all the voices are very good.” 

Twelve boarders, including myself, sit down to dinner at the pension; a 
Danish baron, a French marquis recently arrived from Paris, and the 


* Rousseau passionately held that the theatre was harmful to morals. 


95. Abs, opera by Niccolo Piccini to a libretto by Marmontel based on a drama by 
Philippe Quinault. The plot is taken from Ovid’s version of the legend and treats of the 
unhappy love of Sangaride (the nymph Sagaritis) and Atys (Attis), focussing on the pain of 
unrequited passion and jealousy, and the notion that happiness is doomed. Their love is sabo- 
taged by the goddess Cybele, who drives Atys mad and makes him kill his beloved; when he 
discovers that his victim is Sangaride he commits suicide, and the opera ends in mourning. 
First performed in Venice in 1780 and then at the Paris Opéra, it was dropped from the reper- 
tory after 1784 but enjoyed a sudden revival during the revolutionary period; thirteen per- 
formances were given between 29 March 1791 and 13 March 1792, and the score was 
republished. 

96. ‘Vivre ou mourir’ is a tender duet of reconciliation between Atys and Sangaride 
(Liv), the words of which are: ‘Duo: Jurons de nous aimer toujours, / de vivre ou de mourir 
ensemble. / Alternativement: Ce n'est pas pour moi que je tremble, / non! Je ne crains que pour 
vos jours. / Ensemble: Jurons de nous aimer toujours, / de vivre ou de mourir ensemble, 

97. Les Deux petits Savoyards, an opera by Nicolas-Marie Dalayrac (1753-1809), was pre- 
miered in 1789 and was one of the composer's major successes before the Revolution. His 
work is squarely in the opéra-comique tradition of Grétry, with a preference for lightweight 
virtuoso voices and emphasis on rhythmic effects. Despite his failure to achieve popularity 
in France, Dalayrac's music was enjoyed in Russia. 
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captain of a Genevan regiment play the leading parts around the table. The 
baron has travelled in Germany, France and England, speaks German well 
and assures all the French that his French surpasses their knowledge, 
although not all believe this; at least he swears in French no worse than the 
vulgar chevaliers of Paris. The baron tolerates no contradictions and is 
ready to fight at the drop of a hat; he speaks with scorn of the Genevans, 
and judges the poor local actors very harshly. The marquis recounts that 
he came to Geneva to rest, and has no wish to make acquaintances as he 
finds an ineffable pleasure in solitude. He hints that he is an author; he 
praises Jean-Jacques, and swears that he wrote with an electric quill;?? but 
Corneille, in his opinion, is the greatest man that nature ever produced. 
Voltaire, he says, was a clever man, but reasoned poorly. However, the 
marquis is planning to go to Ferney as he thinks that winged inspiration 
may descend on his head in Voltaire’s study. The Genevan captain, who 
served the Prussian king for several years, talks very readily and occasion- 
ally plucks up the courage to contradict the baron, but he is always forced 
‘to retreat’ when thunder starts rumbling from the baron’s lips. He praises 
uniformly all the pieces put on in the local theatre. Œdipe, in his words, ‘est 
rempli de sentiment’ (‘is full of feeling’) and the opera The Blacksmith ‘est rempli 
de sentiment’ (‘is full of feeling’ ).°? His simplicity and ignorance often make 
us laugh. By the way, there is also one more man who deserves to be men- 
tioned, a Genevan by birth, who has circumnavigated all four corners of 
the globe, and arrogated to himself the right to lie shamelessly; he wished 
to assure me that many of the natives of Patagonia are four arshins tall.100 
Dr Becker has come to Geneva. We met on the street and rushed to 
embrace one another like old friends embracing after a long separation. 
Since then we see one another daily, sometimes strolling together and 
drinking tea by the fire; he has taken a room in the same street where I 
live. His compatriots, Count Moltke and the poet Baggesen, have stayed 
in Berne. The latter is soon to marry: this match came about in the most 
romantic fashion. I wrote to you that he and Becker travelled to Lucerne; 
from there they made their way through the mountains to Untersehen. Ina 
state of complete exhaustion on their arrival, they hired a boat in order to 
sail to the city of Thun. At that very minute, just as the boatman was about 
to shove off, a young woman appeared in the company of an old man; she 


g8. It is possible Karamzin has in mind Mesmer’s theories of magnetic waves, but refer- 
ences to electricity as the ‘energy within us all’ occur from mid-century. See Jenny Uglow, The 
Lunar men: the friends who made the future, 1730-1810 (London 2002), ch.2. 

99. The reference to Œdipe is almost certainly to the first of Voltaire’s tragedies (written in 
1718); the second reference is presumably to the opera bouffe Le Forgeron by G. Delautel and 
François Quétant (1762). 

100. Ethnographic accounts by European travellers to the New World often report on the 
size of the inhabitants of Patagonia. The nineteenth-century explorer Pierre-Adolphe Lesson 
notes that ‘les Patagons ont été regardés par un grand nombre de voyageurs comme formant 
une race [...] à laquelle la nom de géants convenait parfaitement bien’. 
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was about twenty years old, pleasant and sweet-looking, in a green hat and 
a white dress, with a stick in her hands. The girl came up to the boat, flitted 
into it like a little bird, and with a &mile said to our travellers (who, like 
Knights of the Rueful Countenance, sat with bowed heads): “Bonjour, 
Messieurs Amazed by this unexpected apparition, they scrutinised the 
girl, elanced at one another; it was with difficulty that they recalled that 
they had to answer the greeting of the pretty stranger. Dr Becker tells me 

— and he is a truthful man — that they answered her very well, although the 
count stammered on the second word and the doctor and Baggesen said 
nothing. The waves of Lake Thun were already wafting the boat on their 
moist peaks — or, to put it simply, they were sailing — and gradually they 
fell into conversation. The girl told the Danes that she and her uncle had 
been visiting her dear nurse, ill in Untersehen, and that she was returning 
to Berne. ‘How did you leave her?’ asked the sensitive travellers with a look 
of concern. “Thank God! She's much better, answered the stranger. She 
then wanted to know the nationality and names of her fellow-travellers. 
On learning that the count is the grandson of the former Danish minister, 
she began to speak about this respected man and the history of his time, and 
showed that she was aware of European events. They docked in Thun. The 
count gave her his hand and he and his friends accompanied her to the inn, 
where a room was found for them. Here they learned from the innkeeper 
that their enchanting traveller was Miss Haller, the granddaughter of the 
great philosopher and poet of the same name; Baggesen jumped for joy and 
rushed to introduce himself again and assure her of his unbounded respect 
for the works of her late grandfather. ‘Ah, if only you'd known him person- 
ally", she said feelingly. 'Even in his old age he enchanted old and young 
with his kindness. I can't keep from tears as I remember how in his free 
hours — after labours that were useful and significant for mankind — he 
used to play, cheerful and at ease, with us little children; he took me on his 
lap, kissed me and called me his dear Sophie? — At this, dear Sophia wiped 
her tears away with a white handkerchief. Baggesen wept together with 
her, and in an ecstasy of sensibility even dared to kiss her hand. Our travel- 
lers forgot their fatigue, sat through the entire evening with Miss Haller, 
and dined with her. They were obliged to leave early the next day for 
Berne while Sophia and her uncle were stayed on in Thun. ‘Are we really 
parting forever?' asked the young count as he looked into Sophia's eyes. 
Baggesen likewise looked into her eyes, and also with the liveliest expression 
of tenderness; Dr Becker inclined his head in anticipation of her answer. 
She smiled and gave the count her card: ‘Here is the address of our family, 


101. The range of clothing used by the poor was normally restricted to a basic wardrobe 
that might include a single handkerchief; ‘for many very poor women with only one chemise 
or handkerchief, cleanliness was a problem’ (Aileen Ribeiro, Dress in eighteenth-century Europe, 
1715-1789, London 1984, p.64). Throughout the Letters, figures who dry their tears with a 
white handkerchief are using a luxury item that marks out status: a poor person would have 
used a sleeve or part of the bodice. 
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who would consider it a great pleasure to extend hospitality to amiable 
travellers” The Danes expressed their gratitude and went to the room 
allocated for them. The day after their arrival in Berne they deemed it a 
pleasant duty to pay their respects to Miss Haller. She was not at home; 
however, her uncle and aunt received them courteously. ‘Will Miss Haller 
be home soon?’ ‘Shall we soon see our pleasant fellow-traveller? These 
were the questions which the aunt and uncle were forced to answer every 
minute. Finally, Miss Haller arrived, Miss Sophia had returned; the 
Danes saw their pleasant fellow-traveller and were unable to refrain from 
exclaiming with joy at her entrance. She treated them as acquaintances and 
struck them as even sweeter and more charming. The count, Baggesen and 
Becker wished to speak with her immediately and asked her questions all at 
the same time: she answered one in words, another with a smile, a third 
with a gesture of the hand, and all were content. A walk was suggested for 
the evening; male and female friends gathered, but the Danes had eyes and 
ears only for Sophia. They parted in order to meet again the next day; a 
second, third and fourth day were passed practically the same way. By 
this time Becker perceived that he could not enjoy Sophia’s preference, 
tempered his passion in his conduct with her and abandoned all pretensions 
to her favour. The count drew, perhaps, the same conclusion; he became 
gloomy, soon ceased to walk with Sophia and began to seek distraction in 
the Circles of Berne. As for Baggesen, the poetess of Lesbos could hardly 
have loved her Phaon as he loved Sophia; and never did the priestess of 
Apollo seated on the golden tripod tremble as strongly in her holy raptures 
as our young poet trembled when his lips touched Sophia’s hand. His every 
word was inspired by feeling when he talked to her and his feelings were 
aflame. He did not dare to say to her, ‘I love you!’ But tender Sophia under- 
stood him and could not be indifferent to such a lover. Her liveliness and 
gaiety waned; sometimes she fell into a reverie and her eyes flashed light- 
ning.!°? Often in the evening the two of them strolled in the arcades of 
Berne's promenade; the thick shadows of the chestnuts and the rays of the 
bright moon were the witnesses to their chaste conduct until the moment 
when, on one of these pleasant evenings, he fell on his knees before Sophia 
as a platonic lover and, clutching her hand, said: ‘It is mine! Your heart is 
formed for my heart! We shall be happy!.. ‘It is yours, answered Sophia, 
looking at him tenderly, ‘it is yours! And I hope to be happy with you? 
Let another describe this minute and not I! On the same evening all 
the relations of Miss Haller embraced Baggesen as a bridegroom and their 
friend and set the wedding for a few weeks’ time. Currently our poet is 


102. The letter draws attention to unusual types of psychological energy and, by implica- 
tion, three different modes of description. The image of the ‘electric quill’ on p.195 suggests 
the magnetic theories espoused by Mesmerism; the reference to the Pythia or oracle of Apollo 
above evokes a type of religious frenzy; in the case of Sophie the description of her eyes, which 
flash with energy, and her composed face comprise an observation in the manner of Lavater's 


physiognomical studies. 
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enjoying the beauteous dawn of that happiness which awaits him in the 
embraces of his sweet spouse, and in his rapture praises the shores of Lake 
Thun where his eyes first saw, and his soul first loved, Sophia. Incidentally, 
Count Moltke has completely recovered his poise and is glad for the happi- 
ness of his friend; Becker, too, rejoices; he recounted to me all that you have 
just read. , 

Autumn makes me melancholy. The tops of Jura are covered in snow; 
the trees are turning yellow and the grass is withering up. I wander on La 
Treille,!°3 looking despondently upon the ruins of summer; I hear how 
the wind rustles, and sadness and a kind of sweet pleasure mingle in my 
heart. Ah, never did I feel so acutely what a close picture the changes of 
nature present of the different periods of life!... Where are you, spring of 
my life? Soon summer will pass and at this very minute my heart feels an 
autumnal chill. Goodbye, my friends! 


77. Mount Jura, 8 November 1789 


Tavernier, who travelled the better part of the world, said that nowhere — 
with the exception of one spot in Armenia — has he found such a splendid 
prospect as in Aubonne. This little town lies on the slope of the high Jura, 
not far from Morges, about thirty versts from Geneva: and so, taking in 
hand my staff of Diogenes, ?* I set out to see with my own eyes the picture 
that the famous French traveller admired. 

Now, dear friends, I am sitting on the azure Jura, high above the town of 
Aubonne — as my gaze loses itself in the innumerable beauties of the land 
that I see illuminated by the evening sun. 

All of luminous Lake Geneva lies before my gaze like a mirror. On this 
side there are many cities, villages, country cottages, meadows, small 
woods and roads that criss-cross, separate and reunite, people moving on 
them like active ants; and on the other side, on the Savoy bank, the terrify- 
ing cliffs, a few huts and finally proud Mont Blanc, enveloped in its snowy 
mantle, with a ruddy-coloured crown tinted by the rays of the sun, rises like 
an empress in the midst of the other mountains around her, which are tall 
and proud, but low and pacific before her... Raising her peak to the skies, 
she questions Europe: ‘What is higher than me? and Europe answers with 
polite silence. 


103. A promenade planted with chestnut trees in the old quarter of the town, near the 
cathedral, reached along a path adjoining the Hótel de Ville. 

104. A reference to the Cynic philosopher. Finding Athens corrupt, Diogenes set out with 
his staff and lantern to travel round the world in search of an honest man, sleeping in public 
places and denouncing the love of luxury and decline of moral standards; his name became a 
byword for the integrity of the independent-minded philosopher, and for eccentricity. 
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Take your fill, vision! I must leave this land... Why so, when it is so splen- 
did? I will build a hut on blue Jura and my life will flow like a delicious 
dream!... But ah! my friends are not here! 

Magnificent bas-relief of nature! Score your impression on my 
memory! Whether I shall see you again in my life I do not know; but if 
fire-breathing Vulcan does not turn your beauties into ash, does not cleave 
the earth, does not dry out the lake and swallow your banks you will be 
forever the marvel of mortals! Perhaps the children of my friends will 
come to this place: let them feel what I now feel, and Jura will be for them 
unforgettable! 

The sun is setting; but the mountains gleam. The blue firmament 
darkens — the three peaks of the White Mountain still shine. Then the 
wind rustles, clouds appear in the west and pour across the sky, and a 
dusky curtain hides the great picture from my eyes. 


78. Aubonne, 11 o'clock p.m. 


When Tavernier returned from India with great wealth, he obtained the 
baronetcy of Aubonne and wished to spend the remainder of his days here. 
But the passion for journeys awoke again in his soul: at the age of eighty- 
four he journeyed to the north and ended a life full of labours in the 
capital of our state, in 1689. When I return to Moscow I shall try to find 
the grave of this memorable man, who travelled from end to end of 
Europe and Asia, visited Turkey, Persia, and India six times, and still had 
not had his fill of travel. His father was a dealer in maps; his son liked to 
examine them and often told his father: ‘Ah, papa! How good it would be 
to see the lands that are shown on these papers" This was the beginning of 
his passion! 

What a difference in human fates! One is born and dies in the paternal 
home with no knowledge of what transpires beyond his fields; another 
wants to know everything and see everything and the limitless oceans are 
not able to circumscribe his curiosity. 

Two opposing tendencies exist in human nature: one draws our heart 
always towards new objects, the other attaches us to the old; one is called 
inconstancy, love for novelties, and the other, custom. We find uniformity 
tedious and wish for change; but when we leave that to which our hearts 
are attached, we feel sorrow and anguish. He is happy in whom these 
tendencies are evenly balanced! But where one outweighs the other, such a 
person will either be an eternal wanderer, unstable, anxious and petty in 
spirit; or cold, lazy and unfeeling. The one, in chasing constantly one object 
after another, will achieve profundity but will become distracted and his 
heart's feelings are blunted; the other, because he sees and hears the same 
thing over and over again, becomes coarsened in feeling and finally falls 
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into spiritual slumber. Thus the two extremes converge in this respect: that 
both weaken the energy of the soul. Read Tavernier, Paul Lucas, 
Chardin! and other famous travellers who spent the greater part of their 
lives in wanderings: will you find tender, feeling hearts in them? Will they 
move your soul? Ah, friends! A person who can spend ten, twenty years in 
alien countries among foreign peoples without missing those with whom he 
was born under a common sky — with whom he breathed the same air, 
learned to pronounce his first sounds, and played in his youth in a field, 
with whom he wept and smiled — such a person will never be my friend! 

Goodbye! The pen falls from my hand and the soft bedding entices me 
into its embraces. 


79. Geneva, 26 November 1789 


It is a long time since I wrote to you, my friends — for the reason that I was 
unable to write: a cruel headache has been torturing me for about two 
weeks, of such a kind that I have never experienced in my life and which 
made it hard even to sleep, much less pick up a pen. I sat leaning on the 
table for entire days and nights, my eyes shut, practically without any 
motion. My kind landlady, Mrs Lagier, took me to the doctor, but his medi- 
cations were useless. 

Finally, benevolent nature took pity on this poor sufferer and removed 
the leaden burden from my head. Yesterday I breathed freely once again, 
and for the first time went out into the pure air and raised my eyes to the 
sky. I thought that all nature rejoiced with me — I wept like a child and dis- 
covered that the illness had not blunted my heart, which had not forgotten 
how to take pleasure and feels just as it did before, and the dear image of my 
friends once again shines in its full lustre. Ah, my dears! At that moment the 
distance separating us disappeared — I embraced you and nature, and the 
entire universe. 

Disappear, memory of the passing illness! I do not wish to bear ill-will 
against my mother nature, and I will forget everything apart from the fact 
that she has sweetened the cup of my days! 


105. Paul Lucas (1664-1737), French explorer who travelled extensively in the Levant; 
author of Voyage au Levant (Paris 1704) and Voyage dans la Grèce, Asie Mineure, la Macédoine et 
l'Afrique (1710). 

106, Jean Chardin (1643-1713), famous explorer, born in Paris and died near London. His 
travels encompassed India and Persia; he lived six years in Isphahan as the agent of the shah 
Abbas IT. In 1670 he published the Récit du couronnement du roi de Perse Soliman III. He left France 
on account of religious intolerance and settled in England, where he was knighted by Charles 
II and enjoyed a career representing the East India Company. In 1711 he published accounts 
of his travels, which were famed for their intellectual depth and comprehensive coverage of 
myriad aspects of the life of nations he visited. 
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80. Geneva, 1 December, 1789 


Today I turned twenty-three! At six in the morning I walked out onto the 
bank of Lake Geneva and, fixing my eyes on its blue waters, thought about 
mortal life. 

My friends! Give me your hand, and let the whirlwind of time carry us 
wherever it likes! Trust in Providence — trust in the unseen Hand that 
moves worlds and atoms, that protects both the worm and man — that 
trust should be the foundation of our tranquillity. 

How I wished to spend this day with you: that is how it is! I am happy to 
see you, if only in my thoughts. And you, of course, will remember your 
friend on this day. 

Becker and I are planning to dine at the baron de Lieu’s and to have 
supper in the Golden Scales Inn where we shall have a jolly concert. 


81. Geneva 


You might be surprised, my friends, that until now I have said nothing to 
you about the great Bonnet, who lives about four versts from Geneva, in the 
village of Genthod.!°’ I had been told that he was rather unwell, deaf and 
blind, and that he receives nobody apart from his closest relatives; on 
account of this I had no hopes about seeing this famous philosopher and 
naturalist. But on the third of December Mr Kohler, a relation of his, 
himself turned up to take me to pay a call and assured me that my visit 
would cause him no hardship. We arrived in the morning, but he was not 
at home; he was out having a walk. Mr Kohler ordered the servant to tell 
him that a Russian traveller wished to pay a call, and on the next day 
Bonnet sent and invited me. At the appointed time I knocked on the door 
of his rustic cottage, was ushered into the office of the philosopher, met 
Bonnet — and was amazed. I expected to find a weak old man bent under 
the burden of his years — a worn-out vessel whose temporary dweller, a 
citizen of heaven exhausted by the disquiet of bodily life, was daily prepar- 
ing to fly back to his homeland — in short, the ruins of the great Bonnet. 
What did I find? An old man certainly, but a thoroughly vigorous old 
man in whose eyes there burns the fire of life, an old man whose voice is 


107. Charles Bonnet (1720-1793), Genevan philosopher and scientist. Inspired by the writ- 
ings of Pluche and Réaumur to undertake research on insects, Bonnet began research into the 
reproduction of the polyp after reading Tremblay and published his findings on the ability of 
parts of the dissected polyp to reproduce in his Traité d'insectologie (1745). His experiments 
raised questions about the nature of the soul and its the relation to the body; about the 
nature of man as a mixture of the material and intangible; the relation of the senses and the 
psychological nature of man with his anatomy; and the nature of the human nervous system. 
These scientific and philosophical questions were treated in the Essai analytique sur les facultés 
de l'âme (1760), the Contemplation de la nature (1764) and Palingénésis philosophique (1770). The last 
two works contain Bonnet’s metaphysics, and adhere to Leibnitz’s law of continuity in nature 
and beliefin a rational design. 
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still firm and pleasant — in a word, the Bonnet from whom one could expect 
a second Palingenesis.* He greeted me virtually at the door, and with a 
tender look offered his hand. "The'man you see before you, I said, ‘is one 
who's read your writings with great pleasure and profit, and who loves 
and respects you cordially, ‘I’m always glad, he answered, ‘when I hear 
that my writings have brought some profit or pleasure to noble souls.’ 

We sat in front of the fireplace, Bonnet in a large chair and I in the chair 
next to him. ‘Draw a bit closer, he said, bringing a long bronze ear-trumpet 
to his ear in order to hear better. ‘My senses are growing dull. I am unable 
to describe to you verbatim our conversation, which lasted about three 
hours: be content with a few excerpts. 

Bonnet charmed me with his kind and tender manner. There is nothing 
proud or arrogant about him. He spoke to me as an equal; and he received 
my every compliment gratefully. His soul is so good, so pure and unsuspect- 
ing, that he considers every civility as the language of the heart: he does not 
doubt its sincerity. Ah! what a difference between a German scholar and 
Bonnet! The former accepts every bit of praise with a haughty smile as a 
necessary tribute, and thinks little of the person who praises him; but 
Bonnet tries to repay every courtesy with a courtesy. True, the battle 
between us could not be equal: I was speaking to a philosopher of world 
renown and acclaimed by all; he was speaking to an ordinary young 
person unknown to him. 

Bonnet gave me permission to translate his compositions into Russian. 
‘Which one are you planning to start with?’ he asked. ‘With the Contempla- 
tion of nature (Contemplation de la nature), 1 answered, ‘which in truth could be 
called a storehouse of the most intriguing learning for man. ‘It never 
occurred to me, he said, ‘that this work would be so favourably received 
by the public and translated into so many languages. You know (from the 
foreword to the Contemplation) that I wanted to throw it into the fire. But in 
translating Palingenesis you'll be translating my best and most useful com- 
position. Ah, dear sir! In our age there are many unbelievers!’ He finds it 
disagreeable that the Contemplation of nature was translated into English 
and German without previous consultation. “While the author is still 
alive, he said, ‘one ought to ask permission from him. Bonnet praises the 
translation of a certain Spalanzani,'” but he is quite dissatisfied with a 
German translator, Professor Titius,!°% since this German scholar took it 
into his head to correct him, and communicated his own views as if they 
were the author's views. I told Bonnet that despite his erudition, Titius 


* The title of one of his works. 


108. The Italian translation of Bonnet’s Contemplation de la nature was by the Italian natu- 
ralist Lazzaro Spallanzani. 

109. Johann Daniel Titius (1729-1796), educated in Danzig, worked from 1752 as a teacher 
and then from 1756 as professor of mathematics in Wittenberg where he was a member of the 
philosophy faculty. He was a member of learned societies in Berlin, Danzig and Leipzig; his 
writings were published in Berlin in 1781. 
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had not understood him in many places. For example, the opening: 
‘Je méléve à la Raison Eternellé he translated as: ‘Ich erhebe mich zu der ewigen 
Vernunft? "° A bad mistake. Instead of Vernunft-he ought to have said 
Ursache: by the word raison the author intended ‘cause’ and not ‘reason, 
Bonnet shrugged when he heard about this mistake from me. 

He is fond of Lavater and praises his heart and talents, but does not 
advise anyone to study his philosophy. When Lavater was recently a guest 
of Bonnet's, he suddenly pulled off his wig arid said to his son, who had tra- 
velled with him, ‘Look, Heinrich! Where you see a head like that, study 
wisdom there.’ 

In speaking about authorial ambition, Bonnet said: ‘Let writers seek 
fame! In labouring for their own gain, they bring profit to mankind. For 
the most wise Creator has linked the welfare of individuals with the 
general welfare of mankind by unbreakable ties: 

He calls Jean-Jacques a great rhetorician, his style music, but his philo- 
sophy a castle in the air. As a genuine patriot, Bonnet is unable to forgive his 
fellow-citizen for the fact that his Lettres écrites de la montagne was unsparing 
to the Genevan government. !!! 

‘In all Europe; says Bonnet, ‘you won't find a city so enlightened as 
Geneva: our artists, craftsmen, merchants, women and girls have their 
libraries and read not only novels and verse, but philosophical books. 
Even I can tell you that Genevan hairdressers repeat entire tirades from 
Voltaire by heart, and that Genevan ladies, in the house of Mr K*, listen 
with great attention to a certain young count, a friend of Martin, when he 
expounds to them the secret of creativity. !'? 

Bonnet volunteered to explain to me, either orally or in writing, those 
places in his writings that strike me as obscure; but I shall spare him this 
labour. 

The venerable old man accompanied me to the porch. Do you know what 
he is usually called in enlightened Geneva? “The Insect’, since he wrote 


about insects! 


82. Geneva, 23 January, 1790 


Disputes are beginning in this small republic. What strange creatures are 
man! They live in peace and comfort and are dissatisfied all the same. 


110. ‘I am elevated to the Eternal Cause” 

111. Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Lettres écrites de la montagne (1764). 

112. Louis-Claude de Saint-Martin (1743-1803), French freemason and author of Des 
erreurs et de la vérité, ou Les hommes rappellés au principe universel de la science (a theosophist numer- 
ological work). Charming and persuasive, he insinuated himself into the highest social circles 
in much the same way as other Enlightenment adventurers such as Cagliostro and Mesmer. 
The Russian translation of his work (published 1780) was extremely popular and acclaimed 
by the followers of Novikov; he gave his name to the expression “Martinist’, which was used as 
term of abuse to refer indiscriminately to anyone linked with the freemasons. 
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Today I heard an elaborate sermon on the text. ‘If I should forget thee 
tomorrow, O Jerusalem, then let my right hand forget itself, and let my 
tongue cleave to my mouth if you should not be the chief object of my 
joy!* It was understood that Jerusalem meant Geneva. The preacher 
spoke about love for the fatherland; he showed that their Republic is fortu- 
nate from all points of view; that the preservation of such a blessed existence 
required all the citizens to live in harmony, and that the personal security of 
each was founded on this general concord. The church was full of people, 
particularly women, although the minister always referred to his ‘brethren’ 
and not "sisters. Everyone around me sighed, everyone wept: I myself was 
unspeakably moved as I saw the tears of the fair maidens, their mothers 
and husbands. 


Here is the letter that I wrote to Bonnet yesterday morning:!? 


Monsieur, 

je prends la liberté de Vous écrire, parce que je crois qu'une petite lettre, 
quoique écrite en mauvais francois, Vous importunera moins qu'une visite 
qui pourroit interrompre Vos occupations quelques moments de plus. 

J'ai relu encore une fois Votre Contemplation avec toute lattention 
possible. Oui, monsieur, je puis dire sans ostentation, que je me sens 
capable de traduire cet excellent ouvrage sans le défigurer, ni méme affoi- 
blir beaucoup l'énergie de Votre style; mais pour conserver toute la frai- 
cheur de beautés, qui se trouvent dans l'original, il faudroit étre un second 
Bonnet, ou doué de son génie. D'ailleurs notre langue, quoique fort riche, 
n'est pas assez cultivée, et nous avons encore trés peu de livres de philoso- 
phie et de physique écrits ou traduits en russe. Il faudra faire de nouvelles 
compositions, et méme créer de nouveaux noms, ce que les Allemands ont 
été obligés de faire, quand ils ont commencé à écrire en leur langue; mais 
sans être injuste envers cette dernière, dont je connois toute l'énergie de la 
richesse, je dirai que la notre a plus de souplesse et d'harmonie. 

Vous étes toujours si clair, et Vos expressions sont si précises, que pour 
apresent je n'ai quà Vous remercier de la permission, que Vous avez bien 
voulu me donner, de m'adresser à Vous, en cas que quelque chose dans 
Votre ouvrage m'embarassát. Si j'ai de la peine, ce sera de rendre clairement 
en russe ce qui est trés clair en francois, pour peu que l'on sache ce dernier. 

Je me propose aussi de traduire Votre Palingénésie. J'ai un ami (Mr. N. N. 
à Moscou), qui s'estime heureux, ainsi que moi, d'avoir lu et medité Vos 
ouvrages, et qui m'aidera dans mon agréable travail; et peut étre que dans 
l'instant méme où j'ai Phonneur de Vous écrire, il s'occupe à traduire un 


* According to the French translation. 


113. Both letters quoted in the original French. 
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chapitre de Votre Contemplation ou de Votre Palingénésie, pour en faire un 
present a son ami, a son retour dans sa patrie. 
En presentant au Public ma traduction, je dirai: ‘je l'ai vu lui-même’, et le 
lecteur m’enviera dans son cceur. 
Dainez agréer mes remercimens de l'accueil favorable que Vous avez eu 
la bonté de me faire, et le respect profond, avec lequel je suis, 
Monsieur, 
Votre très-humble 
et très-obeissant serviteur 
N. N. 
Here is the response: 


Genthod, Vendredi au soir, 22 janvier, 1790 

Si je n’avois pas su, Monsieur, que vous étes Russe de naissance, je ne 
men serois pas douté à la lecture de votre obligeante lettre. Vous maniez 
notre langue comme un Francois qui l’a cultivée, et je ne puis trop me 
féliciter d'avoir rencontré un Traducteur aussi capable que vous l'étes de 
rendre bien son original. Vous ne rendrez sûrement pas moins bien la 
Palingénésie que le Contemplation, et ces deux ouvrages vous devront un 
honneur auquel l'Auteur sera extremement sensible, celui d’être connu 
d'une Nation que votre patriotisme désire d'éclairer, et qui est trés suscept- 
ible d'instruction. 

Jai, Monsieur, un plaisir à vous demander; ce seroit d'accepter pour 
lundi prochain, 25th du courant, un petit diner philosophique dans ma 
retraite champétre. Si ce jour peut vous convenir, je vous attendrois sur le 
midi, et nous nous entretiendrons ensemble d'un travail dont je vous suis si 
redevable. Veuillés me donner un mot de réponse. 

Je sui charmé d'apprendre que vous ayez à Moscow un Ami inspiré par 
les mémes vues qui vous animent, et la satisfaction qu'il goüte à me lire et à 
me méditer, m'en donne beaucoup moi-méme. 

Agréez les assurances bien vraies des sentimens pleins d'estime et de con- 
sidération avec lesquels j'ai l'honneur d’être, 

Monsieur, 
Votre très-humble 
et trés-obéissant serviteur 
Le Contemplateur d. L. Nature. 


83. Geneva, 26 January, 1790 


As the weather yesterday was very fine, I set off for Genthod on foot; but the 
sky soon clouded over and heavy rain forced me to seek refuge. I popped 
into a little peasant house, where a numerous family was seated for dinner. 
As soon as the owner learned the cause of my unexpected visit, he brought 
me a chair from the next room, and asked me to partake of the potatoes 
boiled by his wife. I had some, praised them and put down the fork. "Why 
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are you not eating?’ — ‘I am on my way to dine in Genthod, to Mr Bonnet.’ 
‘To Mr Bonnet? Are you acquainted with him?’ ‘Acquainted, although not 
for long’ ‘What a kind man! All the Villagers like him very much, and the 
poor call him their father and patron. ‘Does he help them?’ “Of course; 
nobody ever leaves him with a long face? ‘Does he give away a lot of 
money, then?’ ‘A great deal; and besides, he always speaks so gently, with 
such feeling, so well that tears come to everybody's eyes and everybody 
wants to take him and kiss his hand. ‘True, true, father", said the elder son 
of my host. “True, repeated his young wife, looking at her husband and 
myself. The rain stopped and I went on after thanking my hospitable and 
good-hearted peasant. And so, the wise man of Geneva is a friend of 
mankind not only through his writings, but also by his deeds! 

I found him in the garden; but when he saw traces of raindrops on my 
coat he immediately took me into the house; he seated me in front of the 
fireplace in his study and bade me warm my feet lest I catch a chill. Judge 
from this his talent for charming people! But his soul was born with this 
craft — and if, in the words of Wieland, the compositions of Bonnet force 
readers to love the author, then his kindly manner further augments that 
love. There is nobody with whom I would speak so boldly, so willingly as 
with him. Both his words and his glances encourage me; he hears every- 
thing out to the end, enters into any subject, responds to everything. What 
a man! 

"You've decided to translate the Contemplation of nature, he said.‘Begin your 
translation before the eyes of the author, then, and on the very table on 
which it was written. Here’s the book, paper, ink, pen. With joy I fulfilled 
his wish; with a certain humility I drew near to the desk of the great philo- 
sopher, sat in his chair, took his pen — and my hand did not shake, even 
though he stood behind me. I translated the title and the first paragraph, 
and read them aloud. ‘I hear but do not understand, said Bonnet graciously 
with a chuckle. ‘But of course your countrymen are cleverer than me. This 
paper will remain here as a memento of our acquaintance.’ 

He wished to know how long it would take me to translate the Contempla- 
tion, in what format the book would be published, and whether I myself 
would read the proofs. I was very pleased that the great Bonnet should 
enter into the minute details; but even more pleasing was his promise to 
give me new footnotes to the Contemplation that were as yet unknown to the 
French public, written on little cards in which he communicates news of 
new discoveries in the sciences, supplements, explains, corrects various mis- 
takes and so on. ‘I am a man, he said, ‘and so I made mistakes; as it was 
impossible for me to make all the experiments myself, I trusted the obser- 
vations of others until eventually I discovered their errors. In the effort to 
achieve the greatest possible perfection of my compositions, I correct every 
mistake that I find in them. He wanted me to send him two copies of my 


translation: one for his own library and the other for the Genevan public 
library. 
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The eminent old man takes care of his weak eyes and scarcely writes any- 
thing himself, but rather dictates everything to a secretary. 

In response to a question as to whose philosophy we teach at Moscow 
University I answered Wolff’s, which was a guess since I do not know this 
for certain." ‘Wolff is a good philosopher, said Bonnet, ‘only he loves 
demonstration too much; I prefer the analytical method to his, since it is 
far more reliable and secure. 

At one o’clock we met in the room on the ground floor where dinner was 
ready and where Mrs Bonnet was waiting for us; though years younger than 
her husband, she has, however, a much weaker constitution. She was 
similarly kind to me, and while Bonnet was eating his soup, she quietly 
praised the goodness of his heart. ‘Let the public pass judgement on his 
reason, on his knowledge; but I know that his love, his virtue and his 
tender solicitude make up my happiness. I think that without him I would 
have ended my life long ago as I am so weak and unwell; but when I see him 
alongside me, I patiently endure all the attacks, every illness, and instead of 
being discontented I declare my thanks to heaven for such a husband? 
"What are you talking about?’ asked Bonnet as he changed the plates. 
‘About the good weather, answered Mrs Bonnet, and wiped her eyes with 
her handkerchief. 

I sat between them as if between Philemon and Baucis.!!? Dinner was 
very good and as bountiful as in that nature described by my host. While 
we were drinking coffee a Danish painter arrived, the very one about 
whom Bonnet speaks in the Contemplation; he lives with them. He began 
telling us about the illness of Mrs Saussure, Bonnet’s niece, but as he does 
not speak French very well he stopped at every third word and was often at 
a loss for an expression. The distinguished old man sat with the ear-trumpet 
to his ear, and waited with great patience until the painter could explain 
himself. For me this trait was typical and shows the sincerity of Bonnet’s 
soul, which wishes to cause no harm in any way to anyone. 

He decided to accompany me to Geneva, summoned the coachman and 
ordered him to harness the carriage. If you had only seen the look in the 
coachman’s eyes as he looked at him, and the voice in which he answered: 


114. Christian Wolff (1679-1754) philosopher and mathematician, populariser of Leibniz, 
professor in Halle from 1740. He was in contact with Peter the Great concerning the founda- 
tion of the Academy of Sciences in Russia. A number of his writings were translated into 
Russian, presumably in connection with the syllabus of Moscow University, including Lomo- 
nosov’s translation of his Theoretical physics (1746) and Summary of the first principles of mathematics 
(1770-1771). Voltaire ridiculed ‘ce métaphysicien obscur”; his cosmology is caricatured by 
Pangloss in Candide. 

115. Phrygian peasant couple in Greek myth. As a reward for their hospitality to Zeus and 
Hermes, who had been rebuffed elsewhere, Baucis and Philemon were spared when the gods 
vented their wrath on the rest of the country; their cottage became a temple and because the 
couple had asked as a reward to be allowed to end their days together, Zeus and Hermes 
turned them into two trees that stood in front of the temple. 
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‘I hear you, good, dear master, I hear!’ All his servants love him like a 
father. 

Is it to be regretted that he does ndt have children who could cheer up 
the sombre autumn of his days? But the wise man who converses amicably 
with the genius of nature — the wise man who regards the entire human 
species as a single family, ‘and facilitates enlightenment and success with 
his labours — can be happy even without this pleasure. 

Mrs Bonnet loves and keeps all kinds of birds at home: parrots, finches, 
doves and others. ‘I’m not surprised by your interest, I said. ‘Who doesn't 
like the things that have been described by your husband?’ Bonnet listened 
attentively, and shook my hand. ‘However, do you know, he said, ‘that I 
often quarrel with my wife about books? Yesterday, for example, we had a 
great row about Du Paty’s'" Lettres sur l'Italie: their style seems wonderful to 
her whereas I find them ornate and affected; she finds a heartfelt rhetoric 
in them, and I merely find antitheses. Mrs Bonnet laughed and said that 
the author of Analytic essay on the soul!" does not always feel poetic beauty. 
They drove me in their carriage to the city gates. 

Until now there has been no winter, and the days are as clear and warm 
as it is with us at the end of August or the beginning of September; even so, 
fires burn in the fireplaces throughout Geneva. We have had snow only 
once, and it melted after just a few hours; but all the peaks of the mountains 
are covered by it. A strange view! On the mountain-top hoary winter with 
all its terror, and at the base clear autumn. 

Over the past few days I have become acquainted with Mr Ulrich, a 
native of Zürich, who teaches the congenitally deaf and dumb to speak, 
read and write. He lives here in the house of a wealthy man whose daughter, 
a pretty girl of about thirteen, is mute. Through his talent and efforts she 
has already begun to make herself understood and to understand others. 
Initially — while showing her how to open her mouth, move her tongue 
and lips for each word — he is teaching her the pronunciation of tones, and 
then explains their meaning with signs. When other people do not speak 
quickly and pronounce words that she already knows, then she understands 
them through the motion of their lips. All this is marvellous. How many 
abstract ideas there are that cannot be explained through signs in any way! 
Three days ago I was Ulrich's guest: in my presence he talked with his pupil 
as freely as with anyone else. She also understood several of my words and 


116. Charles Dupaty (1746-1788), magistrate at Bordeaux. In 1767 he won a prize for his 
eulogy of Henri IV, but in 1770 he incurred a prison term for his support of La Chalotais in a 
celebrated case, and was forced to retire from private life. He spent much of his time translat- 
ing and commenting on Beccaria, and in 1778 he was once again a member of the parlement 
of Bordeaux and appointed president. The bitter opposition of his enemies forced him out, 
whereupon he went to Paris. In 1785 he travelled in Italy, and recorded his impressions in 
the celebrated Lettres sur l'Italie. He remained a champion of the unjustly accused and an 
ardent believer in Beccaria's system of justice. 

117. Essai analytique sur l'âme (Copenhagen 1760). 
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responded to me fairly well; except that there is something unformed and 
unpleasant in her voice which it is impossible to correct. She writes cleanly 
and takes care of her spelling. Her mother has told her to write down what 
happens to her daily. Ulrich showed me this journal, which is written 
neatly, only it is too fragmentary. She loves her teacher greatly and is 
closer to him than to her father and mother; I noticed the following in her 
journal: ‘Mrs N. N. invited me to visit — I did not go — she had not invited 
my teacher. Ulrich journeyed to Paris for the single purpose of meeting 
with the abbé l'Epée who established a special school for the deaf there. 
What is cause for greater wonder: the intelligence of the teacher or the 
educability of the students? The latter, of course; but both together induce 
wonder at the abilities of the human soul. 

Within the same few days I met the young Vernes: you know his Franciad 
and Voyageur sentimental, in which there is much that is good and touching. 
He sometimes takes dinner in our boarding-house. 
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84. Geneva 


My acquaintance B* left for Lausanne. I have just this moment received a 
letter from him. Here it is: 

‘Ah, my friend! Pity an unfortunate. A cold, a cough and a chest pain 
scarcely allow me to take pen in hand; but I must certainly inform you of 
my melancholy adventure. 

‘You recall the young beauty from Yverdon, with whom we supped in 
Basle at the Aist Inn;* you recall, perhaps, that I sat next to her; that she 
spoke kindly to me and looked upon me tenderly — ah! Is there a mountain 
of granite that could have sheltered my heart from her penetrating glances? 
What snowy vastnesses could have extinguished the flame ignited in the 
source of my life by her looks? Well, friend! I have studied anatomy and 
medicine and know that the heart is indeed the source of life even though 
the eminent Dr Megadidactos and Dr Micrologos (worthy of respect)! 
searched for the soul and the beginning of life in a miraculous entangle- 
ment of nerves hidden from our eyes... But I fear I am digressing from my 
subject and therefore on this occasion, leaving aside the worthy 
Megadidactos and Micrologos (worthy of respect), I will tell you openly 
that this beauty from Yverdon aroused in me such feelings that — I cannot 
now describe them. I do not know what would have become of me, or what 
I would have done, if she — Oh, terrible blow! — had not left the inn on the 
very night when my heart was consumed with flames for her, and when no 
comforting sleep would close my eyes. You took me out of Basle; the 
journey, the pleasant scenes, the meeting with the French woman, little 
Pierre, the squirrel (the wicked squirrel),f new acquaintances, waterfalls, 
mountains, Miss G** — all this could not completely erase the image of the 
wonderful “la Yverdune” from my heart. For a long time I tried to regain 
control of myself, but in vain: a swift river sooner or later breaks all dams — 
such is love! Having hired a horse in Lausanne, I rode to Yverdon: I 
galloped, I flew, and at 10 o’clock I was already on the spot. I stopped at 
the inn, powdered my wig, took off my riding jacket and spurs, and went 
to where my heart was rushing. There I was greeted with a forbidding 
look by an old man of sixty, the father of my beauty. “Dear sir!”, I said, 


* Letters of a Russian traveller, part II. 
T Letters of a Russian traveller, part II. 


1. These figures are not from a literary text, but the satirical names reflect the penchant of 
comedy in the period for noms parlants; in this case, the writer is poking fun at his teachers for 
their pompousness and pedantry. 
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“the respect for your daughter with which my soul is brimming; my very 
strong wish to see her —” At that minute she entered. “Julia! Do you know 
this gentleman?” asked her father. Julia looked at me, and politely replied 
that she had not had the honour. Imagine my surprise! I began to tremble — 
"I trembled aloud,” as Klopstock says. I thought that all the Swiss and 
Savoy mountains had crashed about my head. I found it hard to collect 
my spirits, and without saying a word, handed the forgetful Julia my note- 
book, where she saw her name, written in her own hand.* A blush suffused 
the cruel maiden’s face; she began to beg my pardon and said to her father: 
“I had the honour of dining with him in Basle.” She asked me to sit down. 
My blood could still not calm down, and I had no heart to look at Julia, 
who was herself in a state of confusion. When the old man heard from me 
that I was a doctor of medicine he was greatly pleased, and began to talk to 
me about his illnesses. Alas! (I thought) why has Fate led me to Yverdon in 
order to discuss an old man’s attacks of haemorrhoids? Meanwhile, the 
daughter sat, taking snuff and glancing at me, but not at all as she had in 
Basle: her glance was so cold, as cold as the North Pole. Finally, my pride, 
cruelly wounded, forced me to stand up and to excuse myself. “Will you be 
in Yverdon long?” asked Julia in a pleasant voice (and with a smirk that 
clearly said: “I hope you will not visit us another time”). “Several hours,” 
I said. “In that case, I wish you a good trip.” “And a happy practice,” added 
the old man, removing his cap. We parted; and when I walked out to the 
street, my hired servant and guide told me that Miss Julia would soon 
marry Mr N. N. “Ah! now I know the reason for the cold reception!”, I 
thought and quickened my steps in order to get away from the house of the 
future wife of Mr N. N. The city of Yverdon was repellent to me. I waited 
for dinner impatiently; once seated at the table I ordered my servant to 
saddle my horse. Four Englishmen were dining with me, and decided to 
drink my health with all the wines that the innkeeper had. My heart 
forgot its earthly sorrow and forgave the faithless Julia. The Englishmen, 
as was their habit, thought up various sentimental or sensitive toasts; it fell 
to me in my turn as well to propose three or four. With the last one I poured 
a full bumper, raised it high and said loudly: “Whoever loves beauty and 
tenderness, let him drink with me to the health of Julia, and wish that 
beauty a happy marriage!" Glasses clinked, the wine frothed, and all the 
Englishmen exclaimed with one voice: “We drink to the health of Julia 
and wish the beauty a happy marriage!” In the meanwhile, I asked about 
ten times whether my horse was ready, and ten times was told that it had 
been waiting outside for some time. Finally the servant came to tell me that 
it was not possible for me to leave. “Why not?” “It’s getting late, the clouds 
are gathering.” “Rubbish! I will go! My horse!” — Half an hour later the 
servant returned. “You can't go.” “Can’t? Why not?” “It’s dark; snow is 
coming down in fistfuls, and there will be a strong wind blowing drifts all 


* Letters of a Russian traveller. part IL. 
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over the place.” “Rubbish! Pm going to go this very minute, Tm going! 
Fetch my horse!" I spoke, stood up from the table, shook the hands of the 
Englishmen, tied the belt round my coat, paid the innkeeper, jumped on 
my horse and rode off at top speed down the Lausanne road. The wind 
and snow blew in my face; but 1 wiped it from my eyes and relentlessly 
spurred my horse on, It soon turned into a terrible storm, and a white dark- 
ness eutirely robbed me of my sight. I sensed that 1 had strayed from the 
path, but there was nothing to be done. Onward, onward, by the will of 
God - and in this manner I wandered half the night. Finally the good 
horse, my tree comrade, came to the end of its strength and halted. I got 
off him and led him by the bridle: but my strength, too, quickly gave out, 
Your unfortunate friend was already prepared to fall onto a bed of powder 
snow, cover himself in a snewy blanket and consign his fate to God: cold 
death with all its terrors whipped round above me! Alas! I bade farewell to 
my homeland, friends, chemistry lectures," and all my vain hopes! But fate 
decreed an amnesty for me, and in front of me I suddenly spotted a 
peasant cottage. As you can easily imagine my joy, there is no reason tor 
me to describe it. It is sufficient to sav that they took me in, warmed me 
up, fed me and rested me. The next morning I forced the owner to take six 
francs from me, and at ten in the morning I returned to Lausanne — witha 
terrible cold. And that is the end of my tale! Vale! B. — PS, As soon as my 
cough improves, I shall return to my old lodgings in the Genevan republic, 
under the reliable protection of the magnifeent * Syndics, They say things 
are getting rather noisy around vou! Thus, or almost thus, writes my B*. 


The cathedral of Geneva reminds me of times long past: once the temple of 
Apollo stood here, but a fire devastated its walls and destroved a magnifi- 
cent building of ancient culture, A new religion subsequently became domi- 
nant, and the ruins of the pagan temple became the foundation of the 
Christian church, 

I entered the interior: itis vast and void! My eves sought any sort of object 
that could fix my attention. I beheld a mass of black marble supported by 
lions — this is the tomb of the duke of Rohan, whom Henri IV loved as a 
friend and Louis XIII feared as a terrible enemy, who lived and died with 
a sword in his hand and with the laurels of the victor. 

Avec tous les talens le Ciel Tavoit Fait maître. 
Il agit ex héros, en sage il écrivit; 
Il fut méme grand komme en combattant son maitre, 
Et plus grand lorsqu'il le servit. 
Voltaire. 
* My acquaintance used to talk rapturously about the forthcoming chemistry lectures, with 
which he intended to astonish all scholariv Denmark. 


Y They were always called the ‘magnifiques 
$ He wrote Les Intérêts des princes, Le Parfait Capitaine, and other books. 
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Rohan was the head of the Protestants in France and the commander 
of their army; but after the conclusion of peace he lost their confidence. 
Many of them called him a betrayer and a traitor and were ready to soil 
their hands with the blood of a pure-hearted hero. Unarmed and calm, 
he appeared in the midst of the rebels, bared his chest and in a firm 
voice told his embittered fellow-believers: ‘Strike! I have sacrificed my 
life for you; now let me die by your hands. He spoke and the people, 
ashamed of their injustice, fell on their knees before him. So does virtue 
triumph, and the friend of mankind pour out ecstatic tears! Similar traits 
of magnanimity are so many brilliant pearls in the gloomy history of 
past ages. 

The unfortunate Tancred also lies by the side of his father. The fate of this 
prince is worthy of attention and the tears of a sensitive person. Rohan 
wished for a time to hide the birth of his son, fearing that Cardinal 
Richelieu might take him and raise him in the Catholic Church. Tancred’s 
ambitious sister, wishing to be the only one inherit the name of her father, 
took advantage of the circumstance and ordered several of her minions to 
abduct the youth, carry him off from France and give him to any lower class 
man to be raised. All this occurred as she desired, and Tancred was given to 
a poor bourgeois in Holland, and the duke and his wife (the daughter of the 
great Sully) were assured that their son had died. The young prince grew up 
in the country, ran about the meadows, worked in the garden, and called his 
guardian ‘father’, his wife ‘mother’ and their children ‘brothers and sisters’. 
He was a handsome, intelligent boy, and earned the love of all who knew 
him. Meanwhile, the duke died. His wife had already long ceased to weep 
for her dear son when suddenly, to her unexpected happiness, she received 
reliable news that he was alive.* She immediately sent for him in Holland. 
Tancred learned of his pedigree and seemed indifferent; he heard of the 
death of his father and wept; he heard of his mother, about her impatience 
to see her sweet son, and seizing the emissary by the hand said, ‘Let's go to 
her" He saw the sorrow of his guardian, the sorrow of his guardian's 
wife and children, and rushed to embrace them. ‘Never, never shall I 
forget you, he said tenderly. ‘Never shall I stop calling you my father, you 
my mother, you my brothers and sisters! Now, farewell: if all goes well 
for me in Paris, I'll write for you to come. Tancred departed and asked 
every minute whether he would see his mother shortly: he saw her, and 
the tender giver of his birth practically died from joyous rapture... The 
duchess quickly declared Tancred the son and heir of the duke of Rohan; 
however, her daughter did not wish to acknowledge her brother. A dispute 
began, and until its resolution the young Rohan was forbidden to call 
himself the duke. At the time France was the theatre of a civil war. 
The duke of Orleans and Prince Condé wished to rule Paris and to destroy 
the Parlement; but many nobles defended the city in support of the latter. 


* From one of the people who took him to Holland. 
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The eighteen-year-old Tancred joined them and in various moments 
demonstrated surprising daring and courage. It was this heroic ardour 
itself that killed him: in one battle he Was abandoned by his men and sur- 
rounded on all sides by enemies who took pity on the young hero and 
demanded his surrender; but brave Tancred waved his sword above his 
head and cried: ‘Point de quartier! Il faut vaincre ou mourir, A lead bullet 
pierced his heart and the hero fell as a hero. This untimely death shortened 
the lite of the unhappy duchess. At her order there was written on his tomb: 
Here lies Tancred, son of the duke of Rohan, the true heir of virtue and the great name of 
his father; he died in his ninetéenth year fighting for his fellow citizens. Heaven revealed 
him and Heaven took him away, to the grief of all relatives and all true friends of the 
fatherland. Marguerite de Bethune, the duchess of Rohan, a sad widow and inconsol- 
able mother, erected this monument. May tt be a permanent witness of her sorrow and 
love for a dear son. But Tancred’s malevolent sister, after the death of her 
mother (who was also buried in Geneva next to her husband and her son) 
- the malevolent sister, feeding a hatred for her brother, even when dead, 
forced the king to write to the heads of the Genevan Republic to have this 
epitaph destroyed. They fulfilled her order and effaced the touching 
inscription; but I found it in the Histoire de Tancrede.? The well-known 
Scudery at the time composed the following verses (offered by him to Tan- 
cred’s sister): 
Olimpe, le pourrai-je dire, 
Sans exciter votre courroux? 
Le grand cœur que la France admire, 
Semble déposer contre vous. 
L'invincible Rohan, plus craint que le tonnere, 
Vit finir ses jours à la guerre," 
Et Tancrede a le même sort. 
Cette conformité qui le couvre de gloire, 
Force presque chacun à croire, 
Que la belle Olimpe avoit tort, 
Et que ce jeune Mars, si digne de mémoire, 
Eut la naissance illustre, aussi bien que la mort. 


In the same church the grandfather of Mrs Maintenon, Théodore 
Agrippa d'Aubigné, is buried; for some time he enjoyed the favour of 
Henri IV, but later he had to withdraw from the Court and even to leave 
France. 


* This verse could serve as an example of weak and impious verses. 


2. In the hope of preserving her sole claim to an enormous inheritance, Marguerite de 
Rohan, daughter of the duc de Rohan, had her brother Tancred kidnapped and removed to 
Holland in 1638. Tancred was thought to be the illegitimate son of the duke and the noble- 
woman Marguerite de Béthune. The narrative of Tancred's abduction and life was the 
subject of legend in the period, and was recorded in 1767 by Gritlet in his Histoire de Tancrede 
(1707). 
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The beautiful weather is continuing. I am trying to take advantage of it 
and often, with three louis d’or and a notebook in my pocket, I wonder 
about Savoy, Switzerland, or the Pays de Gex and return to Geneva four 
days later. 

Recently, I was on the island of St Peter,’ where the greatest writer of the 
eighteenth century hid from the malice and prejudices of men who chased 
him like Furies from place to place. The day was very fine. I took several 
hours to walk round the entire island, and everywhere I sought traces of 
the citizen and philosopher of Geneva: under the branches of the ancient 
birches and chestnut trees, in the beautiful avenues of the dark forest, in 
the parched meadows and limestone overhangs of the shore. ‘Here, I 
thought, ‘here he forgot the cruel and ungrateful people... the ignoble and 
the cruel! God! How sad to feel and write it!... Here, having forgotten his 
worldly storms, he enjoyed solitude and the quiet evening of life; here his 
soul rested after his great deeds; here his feelings rested in a quiet, sweet 
slumber! Where is he? Everything has remained as it was in his time; but 
he is not here — no!’ Suddenly I caught the sound of the forest and meadows 
sighing, or repeating the deep sigh of my heart. I looked about me — and the 
entire island appeared to me in mourning. The sad veil of winter lay over 
nature. My legs were tired. I sat on the edge of the island. The lake of Biel 
stretched out bright and calm; on the banks, the trees were full of mist; in 
the distance the towns of Biel and Nydau were visible. My imagination 
represented a boat sailing round the mirror-like waters; a zephyr blew 
around it, and directed it instead of a captain. In the boat lay an old man 
of distinguished appearance, in Asiatic costume;* his gaze, directed at the 
sky, showed a great soul, profundity, a pleasant thoughtfulness. It is he, he 
— he who was driven from France, Geneva, Neuchatel, because heaven had 
blessed him with an excellent faculty of reason; because he was good and 
tender and philanthropic. 

In what lively colours Rousseau describes his pleasant life on the island of 
St Peter, a life of complete inactivity. Whoever has never exhausted his 
spiritual strength in nocturnal meditations can have no idea of a blessing 
of this kind — a blessing of this sabbath, which only great spirits enjoy at 


3. In July 1765, after the condemnation of the Lettres de la montagne by the Genevans in 
February, Rousseau withdrew to the Ile de St-Pierre, a small island situated in the Lac de 
Bienne in Switzerland. He initially spent about ten days on the island where he received 
numerous sympathetic visitors before returning later in the autumn for a period of about 
seven weeks. The island immediately became part of Rousseau’s self-mythology as a 
‘Rousseauian’ place, and Karamzin would undoubtedly have known that Rousseau had 
characterised the brief stay as ‘un sort de congé de mon siècle et de mes contemporains’. 

4. While living in Môtiers in the summer of 1762 Rousseau took to wearing an Armenian 
costume that he had made in Montmorency. A contemporary commented that ‘the robe lent 
grace to his figure and the turban to his countenance’ (quoted in Maurice Cranston, The Soli- 
tary self, London 1997, p-35), and numerous contemporary images show him wearing the fur 
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the end of their earthly wanderings, and which prepares them for new 
activity at the very threshold of death. 

But your rest was brief! A new thunderbolt destroyed it, and the heart of 
the great man was inundated in blood. ‘Let me die, he said in the anguish of 
his soul, ‘let me die quietly! Let the steel locks and heavy bolts rattle on the 
doors of my abode! Imprison, imprison me on this island, if you think that 
my breathing is poisoned for you! But stop persecuting an unhappy man! 
Deprive me of the daylight, and allow me, poor wretch, to take the fresh 
air only at night" But no, the weak old man was compelled to bid farewell 
to his dear island — after which it is said that Rousseau was a misanthrope! 
Tell me, who would not have became one in his place? Perhaps one who 
never loved his fatherland! 

I sat pensively, and suddenly spotted a young man, his round hat pulled 
right down to his eyes, who was approaching me with quiet steps; in his right 
hand he had a book. He stopped, looked at me and said: ‘Vous pensez à luv’ 
(‘You are thinking of him’), then walked on with the same quiet steps. I 
did not have a chance to answer and took a good look at him; but his 
accent and his green coat with gold buttons persuaded me that he was an 
Englishman. 

On the island there is only a single house, in which the Director and his 
family live; Rousseau lived there. This island, which belongs to Berne, is 
now called by most people ‘Rousseau’s island’. 

I have been in Yverdon, Neuchatel and other cities of Switzerland once 
again. In the Yverdon public library, skeletons found in the earth near a 
mill about twenty years ago are displayed: they were lying facing east- 
wards; at their feet there stood clay urns and little dishes with the bones of 
various birds. Also found there were several silver and bronze medals from 
the time of Constantine. In all Switzerland abundance and wealth are 
evident; but as soon as you step into Savoy you see poverty, people in rags 
and many beggars — in general, untidiness and uncleanness. The people are 
lazy, the land is uncultivated, the villages deserted. Many peasants leave 
their homes and travel about the world with performing marmots, enter- 
taining children. In Carouge, the first Savoy town,’ a regiment is stationed 
— but what soldiers, and what officers! Unhappy land! Unhappy the travel- 
ler who must seek dinner or shelter for the night in Savoyard inns! You must 
close your eyes and pinch your nose if you wish to satisfy your hunger; the 
beds are of such cleanliness that I never lay in one. 

At last peace and quiet reign in Geneva. The change that was carried 
out several months earlier in the government of the republic has been 


5. In the 1780s Carouge was part of the realm of the duke of Savoy, Victor-Amédée ITI, 
who promoted it as a commercial rival to Geneva. It changed nationality in 1815 when it was 
given to Switzerland. When Karamzin was writing Savoy contained seven provinces — 
Savoy, Maurienne, Tarentaise, Geneva, Faucigny, Chablais and Terneir, and Gaillard 
(which would become the province of Carouge) — in which French was spoken. 
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confirmed by the united powers of France, the canton of Berne, and Savoy; 
and those citizens who had previously beén driven out of Geneva are now 
able to return. Recently, new syndics were elected. All the Genevans who 
gathered in the church of St Peter affirmed this choice by swearing on the 
Bible; the First Syndic delivered a speech and gave an account of his affairs 
to the ruling Council; then the new syndics, holding the staffs of office in 
their hands, swore and promised to observe the interests of the Republic. 
All was quiet triumph. Foreigners were admitted by ticket to the gallery. 

Recently the following tragi-comic anecdote occurred here. I wrote to 
you about the Genevan perambulations sur La Treille, where (especially on 
holidays) many people gather, men and women, Genevans and foreigners. 
Last Sunday a young Englishman — not the one that I saw on the island of 
St Peter — appeared there on his bob-tailed horse to the astonishment of all 
and broke into a gallop along the avenue, just missing crushing pedestrians. 
The local police magistrate grabbed his horse by the bridle and told him 
that along the Treille one walks but does not ride. ‘But I wish to ride, 
answered the Englishman. ‘You aren't allowed. ‘Who forbids it?’ ‘I, 
in the name of the law. The Englishman stuck out his tongue, spurred his 
horse and galloped off. ‘Rebellion! Revolution!’, cried the Genevans, and 
within a few minutes a detachment of the local Guard appeared on the 
Treille. You think, perhaps, that the Englishman hid? Not at all — he rode 
along the alleys, whistled, waved his whip, taunted those whose physiog- 
nomy displeased him and tried to trample down the soldiers who sur- 
rounded him; but, despite his brave resistance, the bold Briton was 
dragged from his horse and led off to the guard-house. Half an hour later 
a young woman ran up to him, and with tears in her eyes rushed to embrace 
him. He began to speak to her in English and, turning to the duty officer, 
said to him: ‘Your whole Republic isn’t worth a single one of these tears.’ 
They say that for this abuse of Geneva the syndics held him under guard 
for an extra day. He was released yesterday and expelled from Geneva. 

Count Moltke and the poet Baggesen are now in Geneva; they went to 
Paris for several days and are returning again to Berne. Baggesen has still 
not married, and hurries to his fiancée. The count speaks with pleasure 
about his trip, about Paris, Lyons, and so on; but the poet speaks little, 
since he exhausts all his ardour in his letters to Sophia. This evening we 
went for a stroll, and I showed them the best spots and views around 
Geneva. As he looked Mont Blanc, Moltke raised his hands — declared his 
rapture with loud exclamations — averred that he would wish to live and die 
on its snowy peak, and was surprised that no earthly ruler, to make their 
fame immortal, had ever contrived to pave a highway from the bottom to 
the top of this mountains so as to make it possible to travel up by coach. You 
see that the Count loves gigantic thoughts! 

The Danes Moltke, Baggesen and Becker and I were in Ferney this 
morning, viewed everything, chatted about Voltaire and drove to have 
dinner in Genthod, to the Observer of Nature, who received us with his 
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customary openness. ‘Now you are surrounded by the north, I said when we 
took our seats around him. ‘We are indebted to your region for many things, 
he said. "There a new dawn of the sciences has arisen; I am speaking of 
England, which is also a northern land; and Linnaeus was our neighbour.’ 
Bonnet sat each of us next to himself by turns, and with each found separate 
matter forconversation: with the count, whose grandfather wasa government 
minister, he spoke about the political state of Denmark; with Baggesen about 
his fiancée; with Becker about chemistry and mineralogy; with me about 
Russian literature and the character of the Genevans. Then the conversation 
became general: Haller was the subject. With what fervour the great Bonnet 
extolled the qualities of the great Haller! For thirty years they had loved one 
another. Several times tears came to the eyes of the distinguished old man. He 
looked for the letters of his late friend and gave them to Baggesen to read; the 
last, written by Haller several days before his death, made us all weep. Some 
linesstayedin my memory; here they are: Soon, my dearand respected friend, 
soon I shall not bein this world. I turn my eyes over my past life and, relying on 
the blessing of Providence, I await death calmly. At this minute, more than 
any other, I thank God for the fact that I was brought up in the Christian 
religion, and that its redemptive truths have always lived in my heart. I 
thank Him also for your valuable friendship, which has been a comfort for 
me in life, and fed in my soul a love of wisdom and virtue... Farewell, my 
dearest friend! May you continue to live on for many years and enlighten 
humanity; live and disseminate the kingdom of virtue!... Farewell! At this 
moment my soul rushes to you: I should like to embrace you a final time; I 
should like to hear from your lips the sweet name of ‘friend’ one last time; 
should like to tell you in words all the gratitude, all the feeling of my 
heart... I leave children: be a second father, a teacher, patron, friend to 
them!... Farewell! Where and how we shall see one another, I do not know; 
but I know that God is very wise, beneficent and omnipotent: we are 
immortal! Our friendship is immortal!... Soon the impenetrable veil will 
rustle and rise before me — glory to God!... Farewell, for a final time — my 
hand grows weak — for a last time I call myself here your faithful, tender, 
indebted, grateful, dying but eternal friend!’ 

These were the feelings, my dear friends, with which this great man com- 
pleted his life — and may our end be similar to his end! Bonnet took 
Baggesen by the hand and said to him, speaking as one whose heart is 
moved: ‘You are marrying his grandchild: embrace me! 

At that moment the servant entered to say that Mme Bonnet was await- 
ing us at dinner. Our esteemed host introduced us to her and, pointing to 
Baggesen, said: ‘He is loved by her to whom we are so attached!’ 

At dinner Baggesen had to tell the hostess how he had made the acquain- 
tance of Miss Haller. I wanted everybody to listen to him. He speaks French 
with difficulty; but the liveliness of his words and motions touch the soul. 
In his ardour our poet almost started to talk to Bonnet, but the dear old 
man took his hand and said to him calmly: ‘My friend! I am a Pythagorean: 
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I dine in silence. Baggesen became confused and went silent; but Mme 
Bonnet asked him to continue speaking. 

After dinner we went for a stroll. ‘In this summer house,’ says Bonnet, ‘I 
wrote the foreword to the Palingenesis... Here, on the bank of the lake, its 
first chapters... Here, under the tall chestnut tree, the conclusion of the 
Contemplation of nature. In the pure air my thoughts are fresher.” The hours 
or minutes of composition — those minutes in which his soul is warmed by a 
divine fire and yields to the rapid flow of ideas and feelings — he calls the 
happiest, sweetest, most heavenly minutes. 

Our conversation turned to versification. Baggesen averred that he would 
never write in verse* now, as this form of writing is entirely unnatural and 
hinders the feelings from their full and free expression. ‘I am in partial 
agreement with you, said Bonnet, ‘and confess that good prose pleases 
more; but perhaps that is because I am not a poet.’ ‘The man who wrote at 
the conclusion of Palingenesis: “Notre Pere!... Notre Pere!... Nous...” is the 
greatest of poets, said Baggesen, and with this sincere praise moved the 
sensitive old man. 

Bonnet calls Haller’s poem about the origin of evil the very best philo- 
sophical poem; he also praises the Essay on man. He loves and respects 
Klopstock although he has never met him. 

We were in Genthod until five o’clock. 


85. 2 February, 1790 


The abbé N*, the chaplain at the French embassy, played an important part 
in Genevan society. He was quite learned, acquainted with all the famous 
and half-famous French poets and writers of prose, cheerful and amusing. 
From six until eight — a time, usually without exception, when people at 
Genevan soirées sit to play cards — he was the soul of every female circle. 
He guessed riddles and charades; he would recount amusing and touching 
Parisian anecdotes and the like. ‘Dear, sweet abbé! said the women, when 
sitting down at the card table. 

But everything is subject to change, in the moral just as in the physical 
world. For suddenly the jolly, amusing abbé became pensive, gloomy and 
quiet. He appeared no less often than before at gatherings, but played an 
entirely different role. In vain did the ladies try to engage him in conversa- 
tion: his answers were short, his smiles forced. ‘What has happened to our 
abbé?’ asked his acquaintances in surprise. 

Some of his lady friends attempted to penetrate the secret; however, all 
their endeavours were unsuccessful. For example: ‘You have been gloomy 
for some time, Mr abbé! ‘I, Madam? Perhaps. ‘Your friends share in your 
melancholy even without knowing its cause.’ ‘I have nothing to tell them. 
‘Permit us our doubts on that point ‘As you wish. — In a word, the abbé 


* However he recently published a number of plays in verse. 
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kept his peace, and in the end the ladies dropped him. Another abbe, 
arrived from Paris, engaged them with his charm. 

At the time I met N* he was about forty years old; however, to judge from 
the freshness of his countenance, which had not faded even as a result of his 
sorrow, anyone might have taken him for a 35-year-old. His appearance 
was gloomy and serious; his eyes dark but the sparks of his spiritual fire 
still shone in them. I encountered him several times on his solitary walks; 
several times I found him seated under the chestnut trees on a hillock where 
the Savoy mountains are visible to the right, Lake Geneva in the centre, the 
blue Mount Jura, stretching to Basle, on the left. Naturally, he found this 
place as pleasing as I did. Meditative, immersed in himself, he gazed on 
the fading fields of flax — winter was already approaching — or at the 
placid lake. Occasionally I sat next to him and thought about my friends; 
we both pondered and kept silence. 

One day the secretary of the embassy woke up at three in the morning and 
saw a lightin the abbé’s window, which was separated from his room only by a 
partition with a glass door. He wanted to find out what the abbé was doing... 
He walked up to the door, and saw him on his knees in front of the crucifix: his 
arms were outstretched towards the object of his adoration, a heartfelt humi- 
lity was depicted on his face, glistening tears rolled from his eyes. The young 
secretary had never been religious; but at that minute he felt reverence and 
did not move. After several minutes the abbé rose, sat down and began to 
write. The secretary lay down again but he could not sleep; a candle 
remained burning in the abbe’s room until the morning. At nine in the 
morning he left his room. His eyes were red, his face pale; incidentally, there 
was no trace of anxiety in him. The secretary asked him whether he had slept 
well. ‘Very well, answered the abbé, and offered to go for a stroll with him. 
They stepped out onto the Treille, walked back and forth for about an hour, 
and chatted about the weather and such like. It was a holy day and the abbé 
had to celebrate mass at ten o'clock. He performed the liturgy with exemp- 
lary devotion; after which he disappeared without saying a word. Dinner 
time came, the abbé had not returned; the supper hour came, the abbé had 
not returned; the night passed and he was still not home. In the morning, the 
secretary informed the Resident about this. Inquiries were made among 
friends, but no one had seen him; finally the guards were asked about it. The 
sentry at the Swiss gates said that the abbé had left the city the previous day, 
at one o'clock in the afternoon. Inquiries were made in the provinces, but it 
was impossible to learn anything further about him. All his belongings and a 
purse full of louis d'or remained in his room. The abbé has vanished, it was 
said in the city, and finally they forgot the abbé. He did not have friends! He 
did not have what I have! 

Some time afterwards at the confluence of the furious Arve with the 
green Rhóne, two foreigners were strolling and chatting about human 
life. “How quickly it flows, how very quickly! said one of them. He glanced 
at the headlong Rhóne and saw a body rushing past; a large rock stopped it. 
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They dragged out the body and recognised the unfortunate victim, the 
abbé. He had been lying in the water for two months: his eyes were not 
visible; the blue, bloated face horrified the gaze of the sensitive men. In 
one pocket they found his muffler, in the other his black gown. 

The body was buried in the first French settlement, about three versts 
from Geneva, without any service. There is no stone on his grave — no 
inscription. Fearful superstition flees the spot. Here lies one who was 
doomed, say the peasants. 

The reason why the abbé conceived a hatred for life is at present 
unknown. 


86. Geneva, 28 February, 1790 


I do not know what to think of your silence, my dearest friends! I await the 
post with impatience — it comes — I run, I ask — and with downcast steps 
return home, my head lowered, looking at the ground and seeing nothing. I 
imagine everything, and the possibilities terrify me. Ah! If you are no longer 
alive, then my tie with my homeland will be sundered; I shall go and seek 
some kind of retreat in the depths of the Alps and there, amidst the sad and 
awesome subjects of nature, will spend my life in eternal despondency. 

But perhaps you are alive and well; perhaps your letters are somehow 
getting lost — that is my hope, my comfort! Darkness and light, tempest 
and fine weather alternate in my soul now, like the inconstant weather in 
April. I picked up my pen in the saddest dispositions; already I feel better. 

In three days, my friends, I shall depart from Geneva. My chief exercise 
at the moment is studying the map and composing a plan of travel. I would 
like to go to southern France and see the beautiful countries of Languedoc 
and Provence; but as I do not think I shall be there long, you must then 
write to me in Paris at: à Messieurs Breguet et Compagnie," Quai des Morfondus, 
pour remettre a Mr N. .N. If letters should arrive in Geneva from you after 
my departure, then Mr Bientz, my kind acquaintance, will forward them 
to me. 

I often got irritated with the Genevans while I was living here and 
several times wished to describe their character in the most sombre 
colours; but now, at parting, I cannot say anything bad about them: my 
heart is reconciled to them, and I wish them every good. May their small 
region flourish under the shadow of Mount Jura and the Salevenberg! May 
they enjoy the fruits of their hard work, their culture and their industry! 
May they reason calmly in their Circles about the events of the world, and 


6. Abraham-Louis Bréguet (1747-1823), master watchmaker, who founded his famous 
establishment in 1780. He emigrated during the revolution, and resumed his craft after 
returning. Apart from timepieces, he was famed for his instruments of engineering, naviga- 
tion and astronomy. 

7. Mont Salvatore, in the Lugano, is visible from the Rheinwald range. 
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may their ladies pose riddles to deaf barons! May all Europeans from north 
to south visit their soirées, play whist for a griven a hand, and drink tea and 
coffee! May their Republic be a beautiful plaything on the globe for many, 
many years! 


This morning I walked out of the city deep in thought. But gradually my 
melancholy thoughts lifted; my gaze, fixed on the magnificent lake, 
quietly floated on its transparent surface. I felt easier, so well! The air was 
so warm, so clean! The birds flitted about on the trees, waving their little 
wings, and sang cheerful songs after the winter silence, on branches that 
were not yet clothed in leaves. The breath of spring aroused all nature to 
life and activity. 

At last, for the final time, I visited Bonnet and in a sincere conversation I 
revealed my bitterness to him. He took pity on me and comforted me — and 
his voice and eyes showed that this pity and this consolation were not simu- 
lated. I received the notes that had been promised for the Contemplation. 
Becker (who, to my great satisfaction, is travelling with me) charged me to 
ask Bonnet when he would permit him to bid him goodbye. ‘He is your 
friend, answered the kind old man, ‘so I shall be happy to see him at any 
time. What a soul! And how could I forget his friendliness, his engaging 
behaviour! I could not restrain the tears in my eyes when I had to say 
goodbye. ‘Live long, I said, ‘live for the good of mankind" He embraced 
me, wished me happiness; wished you, my friends, health, and that I 
might soon receive letters from you. Dear, dear Bonnet! A philosopher 
with feeling! I shut the study door behind me; but he came out and cried 
after me: ‘Adieu, cher h..., adieu!” Bonnet gave me two addresses in Lyons, 
for Messieurs Gilibert and de La Tourette, the Director and Secretary of 
the Academy.? 

I wandered for a whole evening about the environs of Geneva and took 
my leave of my favourite places. On a high bank of the noisy Rhône, where 
it flows into the Arve, and where a frothy stream pours down a steep cliff, I 
often used to sit until it was night; from there I glanced for a final time now 


8. Jean-Emmanuel Gilibert (1741-1814), physician and botanist, left Lyon in 1775 on an 
eight-year botanical expedition; he communicated an account of his journey to the Acadé- 
mie in 1788. He founded the botanical garden at Grodno. Interestingly, in 1784 he opposed 
attempts by the Académie to limit the ‘jongleries du Mesmérisme’, arguing that Mesmer’s 
discoveries deserved the attention of learned societies. Marc-Antoine-Louis Claret de 
Fleurier de La Tourette (1729-1793) abandoned his career in the law in order to devote 
himself to botany. In 1766 he created a park with many trees and shrubs, and his garden at 
Lyon contained over 3000 rare species of plants. He visited Italy and Sicily, and spent time 
with Rousseau gardening at the Grande Chartreuse; Rousseau refers to him ina letter to Du 


Péron as ‘un botaniste ami savant’. See J.-B. Dumas, Histoire de l'Académie royale de Lyon (Lyon 
1839). 
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on the quiet, beautiful lake, on the valley of Savoy, on the mountains and 
hillocks — I remembered what I had thought and what I had felt there — 
and almost forgot the hour at which the city gates shut. Goodbye, my 
friends! If you are healthy, then I am satisfied with Fate, and when I 
receive a letter from you shall forget my present woes! Goodbye! This is 
the last line from Geneva! March rst. 


97. A mountain village in the Pays-de-Gex, 
4 March 1790, midnight. 


After dinner today we left Geneva in a two-seater English chaise, which I 
hired all the way to Lyons itself for four louis d'or and one thaler, and we 
approached Jura along a smooth beautiful road. All my sadness disappeared; 
a quiet cheerfulness — an indescribable, sweet pleasure — took its place in my 
heart. I had never before travelled so pleasantly, in such comfort. A good 
companion, a quiet carriage, an accommodating driver, a change of place, 
the thought of what I should soon see: all this induced the happiest disposi- 
tion, and every new object enlivened my joy. Becker was every bit as cheerful 
as myself; our driver was every bit as cheerful as us. An excellent ride! 
There, where several thousand years ago Mount Jura had separated 
at its foundation with such a crack that perhaps the Alps, the Apennines 
and the Pyrenees were shaken, we drove into France with a fierce north- 
erly wind and were greeted by customs inspectors, who with the greatest 
courtesy said that they had to see our things. I gave Becker the key to 
my suitcase and went into the shelter. There in front of the fire sat mon- 
tagnards or ‘mountain dwellers’. They looked on me proudly, and turned 
again to the fire; but, having heard my greeting of ‘Bonjour mes amis" 
(Hello, friends"), they lifted their hats slightly, moved apart and gave me 
a place near the fire. Their serious look made me think that people living 
amidst cliffs, on empty ravines, under the noise of the winds, are unable to 
have a cheerful character; a gloomy depression will forever be their attri- 
bute since the soul of man is the mirror of the objects surrounding him. 
This hut on the border is the living image of poverty. The steps before 
the house consist of two rough stones, one laid upon the other, and on 
which you have to climb as if it were an Alpine mountain; inside there 
is nothing apart from bare walls, a very large table and ten or twelve 
wide wood-blocks or logs called stools; the floor is of brick, but is 
almost entirely broken up. Becker arrived after a few minutes, and 
began to speak with me in German. An old man, who was sitting at the 
table eating bread and cheese, pricked up his ears, smiled and said, 
‘Deutsch! deutsch", giving us to understand that he knew which language 
we were speaking between us. ‘Don’t be surprised, continued the old man. 
‘I served in several campaigns in the German land and in the Netherlands, 
under the leadership of the brave marshal of Saxony. You heard about the 
battle at Fontenay, of course: I was wounded there in the left arm. Look — I 
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can't lift it any higher than that.’ ‘Noble warrior", I said, coming closer to 
him and taking him by the right hand: ‘let me look at you’ The invalid 
chuckled. ‘Have you been in retirement long, old boy?' asked Becker. 
‘Thirty years, he answered. ‘It’s a long time, isn't it, sir? My Field-Mar- 
shal's been lying long in the earth.” ‘We saw his tomb. *You've seen his 
grave? Where?’ ‘In Strasbourg, my friend? ‘In Strasbourg? That's a long 
way from here; I won't be going there, though I'd have liked to bend my 
knees before his ashes. He was a hero, sirs — a general such as there are 
none now, and perhaps the likes of whom won't come again soon. The sol- 
diers loved him like a father. I can see him as though it were right now. 
What an eye! What a voice! On the day of our victory he was driven in a 
sledge — a cruel disease didn't let him sit on his horse — but he gave orders 
and encouraged us all the same and we fought like lions, like mad-caps. I 
forgot my wound, and only fell to the ground when the entire army 
acclaimed our victory with one voice, and when the enemy fled from us 
like timid rabbits. What a day! What a day!’ The old man raised his head 
and seemed to shed thirty years; the wrinkles on his ancient face smoothed 
away; his dim eyes became brighter, and the eighty-year-old warrior with 
his thick walking-stick was ready to march against the united armies of 
Europe. I asked for wine, poured him a glass and said: ‘To the health of 
the brave, worthy veterans!’ ‘And to young travellers", added the old man 
with a smile and drained the cup dry. We learned from him that he lives 
with his grandson in one of these mountain villages and visits the other 
grandson, and had popped into the hut in order to rest. Meanwhile, we 
had to leave; I almost wanted to give him an ecu, but was afraid of insulting 
the noble pride of the old hero. He accompanied us to the porch, and cried 
to the inspectors: 'I hope you were polite towards the foreign gentlemen, 
sirs! ‘Of course", they answered with a laugh and wished us a happy 
journey without even asking for a kopeck. 

We rode for a long time around the rim of the Jura, which looms like a 
granite wall on either side of the road — and on these terrifying cliffs 
above our heads, people were walking along the narrow paths, bent 
over by their heavy burdens or driving loaded donkeys in front of them. 
It was impossible to view them without taking fright; it looked as though 
they were ready to fall at any moment. We were stopped at the first 
French bastion, the Four de l'Eclus, which one could call unassailable 
since immeasurable ravines and drops surround it on all sides: a 
hundred men could defend this fortress against ten thousand enemies. 
The local garrison consists of 150 veterans under the command of an old 
major, who had to write his name on our pass. I forgot to tell you that in 
Geneva I was given a passport containing the following: 


Nous Syndics et Conseil de la Ville et Republique de Geneve, certifions à tous ceux 
qu'il appartiendra que Monsieur K*. agé de 24 ans, Gentilhomme Russe, lequel allant 
voyager en France, afin qu'en son Voyage il ne lui soit fait aucun deplaisir, ni moleste, 
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Nous prions, et affectuesement requerons, tous ceux qu'il appartiendra, et auxquels il 
s'adressera, de lui donner libre et assuré passagé dans les Lieux de leur Obéissance, 
sans lui faire, ni permettre être fait, aucun trouble ni empêchement, mais lui donner 
toute l'aide et l'assistance qu'ils desireroient de nous, envers ceux qui de leur part nous 
serovent recommandés. Nous offrons de faire le semblable toutes les fois que nous en 
serons requis. En foi de quoi nous avons donné les Presentes sous notre Sceau et Seing de 
notre Secretaire, ce premier Mars Mil sept cent quatrevingt dix. 


PAR MESDITS SEIGNEURS SYNDICS ET CONSEIL. 


Puerari. 


And so if anyone should insult me in France, I have the right to lodge a 
complaint with the Genevan Republic and it will be obliged to defend 
me! Do not think, however, that the magnificent syndics gave me this 
certificate out of extraordinary condescension: anyone can get a passport 
like this. 

At night we arrived in a place called La perte du Rhóne and left the 
carriage, wishing to descend to the bank of the river; but our kind driver 
would not allow us to go, assuring us that one unfortunate step could cost 
us our lives. Not far from the road a fire was shining: we found a small hut 
there and knocked at the wicket. Within a minute six or seven people 
appeared, listened to our request, took lanterns and led — or, more accu- 
rately, carried — us downward along the stone cliff. Everywhere, in the 
weak light of the lamps, we saw fearful wilderness. The wind whistled, the 
river stirred — and everything together comprised something entirely 
Ossianic. Here the Rhone is forced between two escarpments, and rushes 
along its narrow bed with a terrible boisterous roar. In the end the overhan- 
ging walls come together and the river is completely hidden under them: 
only the noise of the subterranean flow can be heard. It is possible to walk 
safely above, on top of the tunnel formed by the rocks. Several sazhens from 
here the river flows out again, its froth swirling higher as the river gradually 
widens, rushes with less vehemence and grows clearer between the banks. 
We spent about forty minutes here and returned to the carriage, having 
paid six grivens to our guides.* 

After travelling four versts, we stopped to spend the night in a small 
village. We were given a very good and tidy room at the inn; a fire was 
started in the fireplace and in an hour’s time dinner, consisting of six or 
seven dishes with dessert, was ready. Down below the mountain dwellers 
were enjoying themselves and singing their simple songs which, together 
with the noise of the wind, produced a melancholy in my soul. I listened 
carefully to the melodies and found something in them similar to our folk 
songs, so touching for me. Sing, mountain friends, sing and sweeten life’s 
bitterness with the pleasure of harmony; for you too have cares from which 


* As a memento of this nocturnal scene I keep several shiny stones found near the place where 
the Rhóne vanishes. 
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unfortunate man cannot escape behind a mountain or across a ravine. In 
your wilderness too, friend mourns friend, a lover mourns a beloved. The 
innkeeper’s wife told us the following ànecdote: 

Every maid in the local village used to steal glances at the charming Jean; 
every youth ogled sweet Lisette. From his very youth Jean loved only 
Lisette, Lisette loved only Jean. Their parents approved this tender mutual 
inclination and the happy lovers were already hoping to be joined forever. 
One day, while walking about the mountains with other young folk, they 
came to the edge of a terrible precipice. Jean grabbed Lisette by the hand. 
‘Let’s move away! It's frightening, he said. ‘How timid you are!’ answered 
Lisette with a mocking smile. ‘Aren’t you ashamed to be afraid? The earth 1s 
firm underfoot. I want to look down, she said. She pulled herself out of his 
arms and approached the abyss; at that very moment the stones began to 
give way under her feet. She screamed — attempted to catch hold, but had 
no hope of doing so — the mountain cracked — everything crumbled — the 
unfortunate girl plunged into the abyss and perished! Jean wanted to throw 
himself after her — his legs collapsed and he fell senseless. His friends 
blenched with horror — they shouted: ‘Jean! Jean" but Jean did not 
answer; they shook him, but he remained silent; they placed their hands 
near his heart — it was not beating: Jean was dead! Lisette was dragged 
out of the gully; the top of her head was missing; her face — But my heart 
aches. — Jean's father became a monk. Lisette’s mother died of grief. 


88. 6 March 1790 


Yesterday at five o'clock in the morning we drove out of the mountain 
village. A terrible wind continuously threatened to overturn our carriage; 
on all sides we were surrounded by abysses, each of which reminded me of 
Lisette and Jean — abysses into which it was impossible to look without 
terror. But I did look into them, and found in that terror a certain inexplic- 
able pleasure, which must be attributed to the inclination of my soul. The 
mouth of each abyss is planted about with sharp rocks; and at the bottom 
you occasionally see a beautiful greensward watered by the cascades. 
Bold goats descend and nibble at the greenery there. At the cliff tops in 
other places are the sad remains of the ancient fortresses of knights, once 
inaccessible, now overgrown by grass. There the goddess Melancholy in 
her mossy cloak sits quietly on the ruins, and with her eyes fixed regards 
the flow of centuries, which flicker into eternity one after another, leaving 
behind a hardly perceptible shadow on the terrestrial globe. These 
were the thoughts, these were the images that were thrown up in my soul — 
and I sat in thought for whole hours without speaking even a word to my 
Becker. 

The road in these wild places is so wide that two carriages are able to pass 
freely. In order to extend it, it was necessary to cut through entire moun- 
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tains of stone: imagine the terrible labour and the millions it must have cost! 
Thus do the industry and political enlightenment of nations triumph (so to 
speak) over nature, and the granite barriers crumble like dust beneath the 
chisel of omnipotent man, who beyond the abysses and beyond the moun- 
tains seeks moral beings equal to himself in order to tell them with a proud 
smile: ‘I too live in the world!’ 

Eventually it became stuffy in the carriage — I walked off a long way 
ahead of it. In the forest I met four young women, all of whom were in 
green riding-dresses and black hats; all were fair, with pretty faces. I 
stopped and looked at them in surprise. They likewise gazed at me, and 
one of them said with a witty laugh: ‘Take care, sir! The wind may carry 
your hat off? I immediately recalled that I ought to have removed it, and 
bowed to the beauties: they laughed and walked past. These travellers were 
English ladies: their four-seater carriage rode behind them. Incidentally, 
we met only a few passers-by. 

Yesterday evening we descended into the vast plains. I felt a certain joy; 
the immeasurable chains of tall mountains had been long before my eyes, 
and the sight of the flat earth was new to me. I recalled Russia, my dear 
homeland, and it seemed that she was not far away. Thus do fields lie, 
thought I, succumbing to this dreamy feeling — thus do our fields lie when 
the spring sun melts away their snowy garb and enlivens the frozen earth 
with the hope of the coming year! It was a lovely evening; the mountain 
winds had died down; a pleasant warmth poured out in the rays of the 
rising orb. But suddenly I had the thought that my friends were no longer 
in this world — and goodbye all pleasant feelings! I wanted to return to the 
mountains and listen to the sound of the wind. 

In the wildest spots, in the poorest villages, we found good inns, a 
satisfying table and a clean room with a fireplace. Dinner normally cost us 
70 sous (about 1 rouble 20 kopecks), and supper and a bed 80 or 85 sous, 
which makes in our money one and a half roubles. I noticed two interesting 
things in the French auberges: first, that you are not offered soup for supper, 
and consequently ‘on soupe sans soupe’;* second, that only spoons and forks are 
laid on the table, on the assumption that each traveller has his own knife. 
Nowhere else have I seen such foul graffiti as I saw in these inns. I once 
asked the landlady why she does not erase them. ‘I never thought to read 
them, she answered. ‘Who’d take the time to read such rubbish?’ 

In one small village we found an enormous gathering of people. ‘What’s 
going on here?’ I asked. ‘It’s our neighbour André, answered one young 
woman, ‘the owner of the inn at the sign of The Cross. Yesterday, when he 
was drunk, he said publicly that he spits on the nation. All our patriots got 
fired up and wanted to hang him: but eventually they had mercy. They 


* Word-play: the verb and noun are written identically. 
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allowed him to sleep it off, and today they forced him into the church on his 
knees, to ask forgiveness from the merciful Lord in public. I do feel sorry for 
poor André.’ ` 


Letter 89. Lyons, 9 March, 1790 


After two miles Lyons opened before us. The Rhône, which again appeared 
alongside the road (and at its greatest breadth), led us to this first-class 
French city, which stands between Bresse and the Dauphiné — one of the 
largest of the French provinces, crowned afar off by snow-covered moun- 
tains, the offshoots of the Savoy giants. At a distance Lyons seemed 
smaller than it really is: five or six steeples rose out of a dark mass of 
buildings. When we drove closer, the Rhône embankment appeared, con- 
sisting of magnificent houses of five and six storeys: a sumptuous view! We 
were stopped at the gates: the guard asked us, extremely politely, whether 
we had any goods, and after our negative answer glanced into the 
coach-box, bowed and moved off without touching our baggage. We 
drove into the street along the embankment, and I remembered the bank 
of the Neva. A long wooden bridge curves across the Rhône; and on the 
opposite side of the river are scattered lovely little summer homes sur- 
rounded by gardens. We drove past the theatre — a large building — and 
stopped at the Hotel de Milan. Four men hastened to untie our cases and 
everything had been carried off to the house in a minute even before we 
were allocated rooms. The hotelier’s wife met us with a smile such as I 
have never seen on German and Swiss faces. Unfortunately, all the rooms 
were taken apart from a single, rather dark one: the gracious hostess 
assured us that she would find us an excellent room the next day. ‘So be it!’, 
we said, and dressed quickly in order to go to the Comédie. In the 
meanwhile the servant who was tidying up the room, wishing to enhance 
it in our eyes, informed us that it had recently been occupied by a raven- 
haired and raven-eyed beauty from Constantinople. 

At five o'clock we arrived at the theatre and took seats in the pit. The 
boxes, the stalls and the gods — all were packed with people: Vestris, the 
premier Parisian dancer, had promised to entertain the Lyons public for 
a final time with the nimbleness of his legs.? Everything was buzzing 
around and above us like a beehive. The unusual liberty surprised me: if a 
lady rose from her place in a box or in the stalls, several voices from the pit 
would shout: ‘Sit down! Get lost!’ ‘A bas! A bas!’ There were only a few 
respectable people around us and for that reason I persuaded Becker to 
move to the stalls; but we were told that there was no room and a young 


9. Presumably this is Gaetano-Apollino-Balthazar Vestris (1729-1808), nicknamed le beau 
Vestris, who was the pre-eminent dancer of his day, distinguished by his brilliant execution 
and imaginative steps. He retired in 1781 but made an astonishing comeback in the 1790s. 
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man led us to a box at the third level where we found a lady and our 
acquaintance Baron Baelwits, the tutor to the Schwartzburg princes, who 
had arrived in Lyons that very day and were also staying at the Hôtel de 
Milan. The lady offered me a place next to her; but I was afraid of 
crowding her and walked into another small box right over the 
stage where no one was sitting. The curtain rose; they were presenting 
the comedy Les Plaideurs.'° I heard only half the words, and was less inter- 
ested in the play than I was by the people who continuously went in and out 
of the box. As soon as the curtain was dropped actors and actresses in 
negligé, dancers, ballerinas, and others poured out onto the stage from all 
sides. Some embraced or danced, others laughed, others shouted: ‘A new 
show! Vestris, wearing a shepherd's costume, jumped like a skittish goat. 
The music started to play again — all the theatrical heroes scattered — the 
curtain rose — the ballet began — Vestris appeared — applause resounded 
like thunder in all four corners of the theatre. In truth, the artistry of this 
dancer is amazing: despite all the theories of experimenters in human 
physiology who search for it in the cerebral fibres, Ais soul resides in his 
legs. What a figure! What flexibility! What balance! I never thought that a 
dancer could give me such pleasure! But every art excites a pleasing sen- 
sation in the soul when it approaches perfection! The applause of the 
delighted French drowned out the music. Like an ardent lover whose soul 
merges with the soul of his beloved in languorous sighs, Vestris hid from the 
eyes of the spectators, kissed his shepherdess and ran to rest on the bench. A 
thoroughly silly one-act comedy was played next; then a new ballet began, 
Vestris appeared once again — and once again roars of approval rumbled at 
every motion of his legs. In the meantime, two men in travelling-dress had 
taken two seats next to me. Here is their conversation: 


FIRST SPEAKER (turning to me): Is it a Russian sitting next to us? 

I (glancing into the next box): One’s German, the second one’s Danish; the 
third I don’t know. 

FIRST: Do I at least have the honour of speaking to a Russian? 

I: I am Russian. 

SECOND: Impossible; you're French. 

I: 'm Russian. 

FIRST: Oh! What a jolly life you lead in Russian. Isn't that so? 

I: Very jolly. 

FIRST: Have you been here long? 

I: About three hours. 

FIRST: Where did you come from? 

I: From Geneva. 

FIRST: Ah, a marvellous city! What are they saying about Necker there? 

I: He's being praised, for the most part. 


10. Comedy of 1688 by Jean Racine, which satirised lawyers. 
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FIRST: Where are you headed? 

I: To Paris. 

SECOND: To Paris? Bravo, bravo! We've just come from there. What a 
city! Indeed, my lord, what delights await you there — delights they 
haven’t a clue about here in Lyons. You’re staying in the Hotel de Milan, 
of course? We're there too: ( To his companion) Mon ami, nous partons demain? 
(Friend, are we leaving tomorrow?) 

FIRST: Out. 

SECOND: Of course, you'll need money. 

FIRST: What are you saying? Russians are all as rich as Croesus; they 
don't travel to Paris without money. 

SECOND: As if I don't know that! True, you can live pretty well even 
with just a small amount of money and to go to the theatre and gatherings, 
every day. 

FIRST: Five, six thousand livres a month should be enough for your 
needs. Ah! I squandered more! 

SECOND: Bravo, Vestris! Bravo! 

FIRST: Excellent! C’est dommage qu'il soit bête. Je le connais très bien. (It’s a 
shame he's so stupid. I know him well.) Count Mirabeau has some business, 
they say — 

SECOND: With the marquis. 

FIRST: What about? 

SECOND: The marquis insulted him at the National Assembly. ( Turning 
lo me) You'll like Paris, no question. You can live there as long as you like. As 
for my friend here, he lived far too extravagantly. You have to admit that 
Lisette cost you a pretty penny. 

FIRST: Ugh! (He screws up his face and snorts). 

I: Where are you from, if I might ask? 

SECOND: We're from Languedoc, we've lived for a long time in Paris, 
and now we're returning to Montpellier. 

FIRST (waking up): Bravo, bravo, Vestris! (He bangs his stick on the plaster- 
work). He is the premier dancer in the world! (He sighs pensively). When I die, 
I'll be able to say that I enjoyed life; I saw everything — 

SECOND: Saw everything and experienced everything! Spit it out, my 
friend! Ha! ha! ha! 

FIRST: Mais out, oui! It's true! Perhaps you know that Russian count who 
spent this winter in Montpellier? 

I: Count B...? By reputation. 

FIRST: He dined in my country house. Brave homme! (He becomes thought- 
ful and snores). 

SECOND: Really, you speak French well. 

I: Forgive me — I speak it rather badly. 

FIRST (waking up): Splendid! Very good! 

I: You're very indulgent. 
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FIRST: A black coat is the most appropriate for a foreigner in Paris. !! 

SECOND): Black silk. Are your women nice? 

I: Splendid. 

FIRST: Oh, nobody knows women as I do! We’ve had Germans, Italians 
— (pausing) — Spaniards — (pausing) Turks — (pausing) — and more, lots more. 

SECOND: Oh, you know them so well! Ha! ha! ha! 

FIRST: Did you travel by water? 

I: Pardon? 

FIRST: Then overland, I presume! And what’s the name of the Russian 
city from which you can travel by water to England? 

I: You are speaking about Petersburg of course ? 

FIRST: Yes, yes. What a pity that it’s so cold in your country. (Turning to 
his friend.) The coachmen there have to defrost their beards and whiskers. 
Bravo, bravo, Vestris! 


In the meanwhile Becker entered the box and began to speak to me in 
German. 


FIRST (turning to Becker): Are you a German? 

BECKER: I beg your pardon — I’m from Copenhagen. 

FIRST: Ah — Your language is similar to German. Don’t you say: Ja, 
mein Herr? And where are you going? 

BECKER: To Paris, with him (pointing to me). 

FIRST: Bravo! Tant mieux. 


The ballet ended, the curtaincame down. Thestalls, boxes, pit—allshouted 
in a single voice: ‘Stay, Vestris, stay!’ The cry lasted for several minutes. The 
curtain rose once again and Vestris stepped out — such a modest look! What 
humility in his appearance! What bows! He clutched his hat to his heart. You 
had to cover your ears against the din of applause. Vestris stopped. Suddenly 
there was silence — one could have heard a pin drop. 


VESTRIS: ‘I am only permitted to spend a month away from Paris; the 
month is passed and I now must leave. But —’ 

Here his voice broke; he raised his eyes, trying to gather strength. The 
applause was fearsome, but soon everything became silent again. 

VESTRIS: ‘As a token of my gratitude for the favour you have shown me, I 
shall dance again tomorrow. A ringing cry of ‘Bravo’ united with the general 


11. According to the historian Richard Wrigley, when people in 1791 are described as 
wearing black or brown, they are put into the category of sober bourgeois, rather than 
either people of more radical political persuasion, or aristocrates (in the sense of holding scep- 
tical, inherently anti-revolutionary views, rather than being nobles as such). This is, 
however, also a fairly standard ancien régime kind of thing to say within the turbulent political 
landscape: after the royal family's botched escape bid in June 1791, fears of counter-revolu- 
tionary action from abroad were exacerbated. Then as later, there is a whole culture of suspi- 
cion and conspiracy theory; foreigners were liable to be viewed as unpredictable elements. 
(Personal communication.) 
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applause — and the curtain closed. Enthusiasm wassogreat that at that minute 
the frivolous French might have, I think, declared Vestris a dictator! 

The courteous gentlemen with whom I carried on the above-described 
conversation wished me a happy journey and promised to seek me out in 
Paris in a month's time. Back in our room, Becker and I sat in front of the 
fireplace (in which there was oak timber burning) and chatted about 
French politeness with a certain rapture. 

The next day we were given two small, pleasant rooms with a view onto 
the Square des Terreaux in front of the City Hall, where there is a constant 
throng of people, not to mention the many women traders selling apples, 
peaches, pomegranates and trinkets. We got dressed and went for a walk 
about the city. 

Virtually all the streets are narrow, apart from two or three of average 
size. The bank of the Saône is very good; the water in this river is as green 
as in the Rhone but far cloudier. Ceaseless cries came from the women who 
do the job of ferrymen here: ‘Do you want to cross the river?’ — even though 
there are many bridges and each is not far from the next. The largest and 
best part of the city lies between the rivers. Beyond the Saone rises a high 
mountain, at the peak of which are built monasteries and a number of 
houses. The view from this mountain is one of the most beautiful: the 
entire city — not a little city but one of the greatest in Europe — stands 
before one’s eyes. The snowy Savoy mountains (from which, in clear 
weather, our Genevan acquaintance the three-headed Mont Blanc peeps 
out), together with the Dauphine range, extend in the shape of an 
amphitheatre at the limit of one’s view. On this side of the Rhone, the wide 
green plains belonging to the Dauphiné (plains where spring is already 
beginning) look entirely delightful. Through them runs the road to 
Languedoc and Provence, happy flourishing lands where in the spring and 
summer months the pure air is suffused with scents and where at this 
moment the violets are giving off their aroma! In the middle of the main 
square, adorned with thick banks of trees and surrounded on all sides by 
magnificent homes, stands a bronze statue of Louis XIV on a marble 
pedestal comparable in size to the monument of our Russian Peter — even 
though these two heroes were thoroughly unequal in greatness of spirit and 
accomplishments. '* His subjects glorified Louis; Peter glorified his subjects. 
The former partly facilitated the successes of enlightenment; the latter, like 
a radiant god of light, appeared on the horizon of humanity and illumi- 
nated the deep darkness around himself. In the reign of the former, thou- 
sands of diligent French were forced to leave their fatherland; the latter 
attracted to his state expert and useful foreigners. The former I respect as 


12. The reference is to the famous equestrian statue of Peter located in St Petersburg on the 
banks of the Neva in front of the Winter Palace. Commissioned by Catherine II from Etienne 
Falconet in 1772 and erected in 1782, the statue was seen as a symbol of Catherine’s commit- 
ment to the Petrine reforms in government and culture. 
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a strong king; the latter I esteem as a great man, a hero, a benefactor to 
mankind — and as my own personal benefactor.* At this juncture I will 
say that to me, the idea of erecting a statue to Peter the Great on a rough 
stone was a magnificent, incomparable idea, since this stone serves as a stir- 
ring image of the state Russia was in before the times of her transformer. No 
less pleasing to me is the short, powerful and allusive inscription: Catherine 
the Second to Peter the First. What is written on the monument of the French 
king I did not read. 


* Perhaps not all readers know the lines in which the English poet Thomson praised our 
unforgettable emperor. They are: 


What cannot active government perform, 
New-moulding Man? Wide stretching from these shores, 
People savage from remotest time, 

A huge neglected empire one vast Mind, 

By Heaven inspir'd, from Gothic darkness call'd. 
Immortal Peter! first of monarchs! He 

His stubborn country tam, her rocks, her fens, 
Her floods, her seas, her ill-submitting sons; 

And while the fierce BARBARIAN he subdu'd 

To more exalted soul he rais'd the Man. 

Ye shades of ancient heroes, ye who toil'd 

Thro’ long successive ages to build up 

A labouring plan of state! behold at once 

T he wonder done! behold the matchless prince, 
Who left his native throne, where reign'ed until then 
A mighty shadow of unreal power; 

Who greatly spurn'd the slothful pomp of courts; 
And roaming every land, in every port 

His sceptre laid aside, with glorious hand 
Unwearied plying the mechanic tool, 

Gathere'd the seeds of trade, of useful arts, 

Of civil wisdom and of martial skille. 

Charg'd with the stores of EUROPE home he goes! 
Then cities rise amid th'illum'd waste; 

Over joyless deserts smiles the rural ring; 
Far-distant flood to flood is social join d; 
Thastonish’d Euxine hears the Baltick roar, 
Proud navies ride on seas that never foam'd 

With daring keel before; and armies stretch 
Each way their dazzling files, repressing here 
The frantic Alexander of the north, 

And awing there stern Othman’s shrinking sons. 
Sloth flies the land, and Ignorance, and Vice, 

Of old dishonour proud: it glows around, 

Taught by the Royal Hand that rous’d the whole, 
One scene of arts, of arms, of rising trade: 

For what his wisdom plann'd, and power enforc d, 
More potent still, his great example shew’d. 
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We returned to dine at one o'clock. More than thirty people were seated 
at the table. Each took what he wished — how lucky for the person who sat 
smack in front of the best dishes! T'he'table was extremely abundant. 

After dinner I took a letter to Matthison, the German poet who is tutor- 
ing the children of one of the local bankers. '? ‘Ah! you speak German; you 
love German literature, German frankness!’ With these words he rushed to 
embrace me. But I was even more overjoyed by his acquaintance than he 
with mine; it could not have been as pleasant for me in Germany as in 
France, where I do not seck sincerity, do not seek a sympathetic heart — do 
not seek them for the reason that I could not hope to find them. With 
charming haste he reached for his papers in the drawer and read me three 
things that he had recently written: I heard him with unfeigned pleasure; 
tender humility, lively sensibility and purity of language comprise the 
beauty of his songs. He suddenly stopped, glanced at me, laughed and 
said: ‘It’s true, I’ve rushed to present my Muse to you. Ah! The poor 
creature hasn't had any acquaintance in Lyons all this time" I too 
laughed, and shook his hand, assuring him that I love his Muse cordially. 
From him I went to the Comédie. They were putting on Rousseau's Village 
sorcerer. I listened to the music of this beautiful opera with the liveliest 
pleasure; the ladies of Paris were right when they said that its author 
undoubtedly has a great deal of sensibility! I imagined him sitting in the 
box of the theatre at Fontainebleau, with his beard and uncombed wig, 
during the premiere of his opera, hiding from the gazes of the enraptured 
public. In the ballet we were once again amazed at Vestris’s artistry. As 
soon as the curtain began to descend, everyone cried out: ‘Vestris! Vestris! 
The curtain was raised: the exhausted dancer stepped forward to the sound 
of applause with the same modest expression, with the same humble looks 
as yesterday. It seemed as though he were anticipating a judgement — 
although the decisive verdict of the public rang out in all the corners of the 
theatre. The din went quiet in a second — Vestris stood as though rooted to 
the spot and was silent — the impatient cry rang out — the public was 
expecting a speech, forgetting that a dancer is not a rhetorician. At that 
minute Vestris could have been whistled. Again all fell silent. The dancer 
gathered his strength and said: ‘Messieurs! I am touched by your good 
wishes — but my duty calls me to Paris? That was enough for the public! 
Applause and ‘Bravo!’ Vestris is satisfied with Lyons from all points of 
view; his artistry has been rewarded with praise and with money. I encoun- 
tered him several times on the street. People cried ‘Vestris! Vestris?, and 
everyone pointed at him. So it is that nimbleness of foot is a respected 
virtue! As for his monetary reward: well, he received 520 livres for each 
performance. At the moment all the local actors are dining as his guests 


_ 13. Friedrich Matthison (1761-1831), German poet and friend of Schiller; he moved to 
Geneva, where he became a friend of Bonnet, and then (in 1789) to Lyons. 
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(he lives in the Hotel de Milan) and are making such a din that I have no 
hope of getting to sleep. 

This morning Matthison took us to meet a sculptor who had moulded his 
style in Italy, according to the models of the ancient artists. He received us 
politely and showed us statues that had been crafted with great skill. A 
painter or sculptor needs imagination every bit as much as a poet: this 
artist of Lyons has it. At the moment he is fulfilling a commission for a 
statue that a young husband is preparing as a gift for his wife, the happy 
mother of a dear youth who is approaching the age of adolescence. The 
artist portrayed the beautiful young boy sleeping the gentle sleep of 
innocence under the trusty shield of Minerva, depicted according to the 
conception of Greek artists with unfailing taste; from beneath an image of 
Ulysses is visible. ‘Tm working little at the moment, he said, ‘since I often 
have to’ (here he sighed) ‘take up arms and keep watch, like all the other 
citizens. The sight of these unfinished statues makes me despair. Oh, sirs! 
you can't imagine the feelings of an artist distracted from his work" ‘You 
are a real artist, I thought. We walked to the hospital, an enormous build- 
ing on the bank of the Rhone. In the first ward into which we were led, there 
were about two hundred beds standing in several rows — oh, what a sight! 
My heart trembled. On one face I saw the exhaustion of strength, a 
languorous weakness; on another the violent attack of death and the con- 
certed rebuff by life; on another, the victory of the former — life was 
departing flying off on the wings of sighs. It is here that one would collect 
features for pictures of suffering humanity, gathering shades upon shades. 
But what an exercise! Who could survive all this horror! In the midst of 
death and illness, one’s eyes alighted on the exhausted joy of a return to 
health. Pale youngsters played with flowers — a feeling for the beauties of 
nature was renewed in their hearts! An old man, lifting himself up in his 
deathbed, now raised his eyes to heaven, now looked around himself. ‘So, I 
shall continue to live!’, said his joyous eyes. ‘I shall still enjoy life", said the 
happy eyes of the man, the youth. What a mixture of feelings! How could 
my breast accommodate them! In this way we moved from room to room. 
Each one contains a specific form of illness: in one there he tuberculosis 
patients, in another cripples, in a third women in labour, and so on. 
Everywhere the cleanliness is amazing, everywhere the air is pure. Such 
care for the sick thus deserves the praise of every friend of humanity — but 
where could it be praised with a more lively satisfaction than here? Mercy! 
compassion! Holy virtues! The Sisters of Mercy,” as they are called, work in 
this house of tears, and the feeling that they have of having carried out a 
good deed is their reward. Some pray on their knees; others visit the ill 
and give them medicines and food. Some of these virtuous nuns are very 
young; gentleness shines on their faces. In the middle of each room there 
stands an altar; here they hold a service daily. ‘Here’s a room, said our 


* A female monastic order. 
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guide as he pointed to a door, ‘that costs 12 livres per day, including 
medicines, food and a servant; but it’s empty. ‘And what do the poor pay?’ 
‘ro sous a day for everything; 20 sdus if you want to have a bed with a 
curtain. ‘What’s that here?’ I asked pointing to a little guard-post in the 
corner of the courtyard. ‘Look, answered the guide — and four coffins 
covered in black cloth met my gaze. ‘Several people die here every day. 
Today, thank God, only four have died. They'll be gone by evening, 
Horrified, I turned away from this gloomy abode of death. ‘Now [ll show 
you the kitchen’ ‘How appropriate, I thought, but followed him none the 
less. There in a huge room with many ovens, pots were boiling, entire bulls 
and calves were lying about. ‘Is all of this going to be eaten this very day?’ I 
asked. ‘Five hundred sick eat enough for at least a thousand healthy people. 
And I’m not counting the numerous physicians and priests who live here: 
this is their refectory. We entered a large room packed with tables. 
The dinner hour had not yet arrived, but some of the distinguished 
priests were filling their bellies with meat and pastries: they were having 
their breakfast. ‘Is that all?’ I asked as I left the room. ‘Look over here: the 
lunatics are kept here, behind these steel grilles? One of these unfortunates 
sat in the gallery at a little table, on which there was some ink. He held a 
pen and paper in his hand as he leaned on the little table, deep in thought. 
‘This is a philosopher, the guide said sarcastically. ‘Paper and ink are 
dearer to him than bread, ‘And whats he writing? ‘Who knows! Some 
sort of nonsense; but why deprive him of this harmless pleasure?’ ‘True, 
true!’, I said with a sigh: ‘why, indeed, deprive him of a harmless pleasure!’ 
We returned for dinner at the Hotel de Milan. 


go. Lyons, March... 1790 


Today after dinner I walked in the enormous Carthusian church, and my 
guide told me with great seriousness about the miracles which served as the 
reason for the foundation of this most severe of monastic orders. In 1080 — it 
is unknown in which city — a dead man was being buried. At the very 
moment when the priest was reading the final prayer for the eternal 
passing of his soul, the deceased raised his head and cried out in a terrifying 
voice: ‘Heavenly justice accuses me!’ The priest was shaken, but collected 
his wits after a few minutes and tried to finish reading his prayer. At this 
there resounded in the church a loud noise and a crash: the tomb shook, 
the candles were extinguished and the dead man cried out in a still 
more terrifying voice: ‘Heavenly justice condemns me!’ Bruno, a native of 
Cologne, a witness to this terrible miracle, immediately decided to leave 
the world and together with several of his friends (the Chronicles say six) 
went to the bishop of Grenoble, fell on his knees and demanded that he 
be given some sort of isolated spot where they could lead their lives in 
purity and meditate in atonement. On the previous day the bishop, while 
resting on a soft cushion after dinner, had had a dream in which a white 
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cloud descended from heaven onto a green meadow next to the garden of 
the monastery, and on the same spot seven stars had leapt forth from the 
earth. Certain that those seven stars signified the seven wanderers who 
had come to him, he allocated to the pious Bruno and his friends 
this meadow, on which some time later they built a new monastery — and 
this monastery was the first Carthusian one.!* I asked my guide with great 
curiosity about the details of the life of these anchorites. The laws of the 
Order require them not to leave the monastery, to avoid contact with 
people, and to observe an eternal deathly silence. They pass their days in 
reading, or working in the garden, or sitting, their hands folded, waiting 
impatiently for dinner, which comprises the chief pleasure of their sad fra- 
ternity. At five o'clock, after dinner, they go to bed; they rise again at nine, 
go back to bed two hours later, and so on. A strange life! The organisers of 
this Order poorly understood the moral nature of man, formed — so to 
speak — for activity, without which we shall not find either tranquillity, or 
pleasure or happiness. Isolation is pleasant when it is rest; but constant 
solitude is the path to nothingness. Initially our soul protests against a 
captivity that is abhorrent to nature; a feeling of inadequacy (since man 
on his own is a fragment or excerpt: only with similar creatures and 
with nature does he make up a whole thing) — the feeling of inadequacy 
tortures him; finally all the noble impulses in our heart go to sleep, 
and man falls from the first rung of earthly creation into the sphere of 
brutes. 

I stood in the middle of the church and looked at the many altars, on 
which there shone silver and gold. Evening was approaching; everything 
around me began to grow dim, all was quiet — suddenly the doors opened 
and the sad brothers of silence, in white robes, appeared to my eyes; with 
their gaze lowered into the earth, they walked slowly one after the 
other towards the high altar, and as they walked past the bell that hangs in 
the church, they rang it with a weak hand; the mournful chime reverber- 
ated under the gloomy vaults, and thoughts of death came vividly to my 
soul. I walked out of the temple — I saw the setting sun, and my heart 
grew calm. 


I love the remains of antiquities; I love the signs of past centuries. Having 
walked out of the city, I was amazed today by the monuments of the proud 
Romans, the ruins of their celebrated aqueducts. A thick wall with arcades 
several arshins in height, consisting of small stones sunk in thick lime that, 
surprisingly, is so hard that it is impossible to smash it in any way. The pipes 
were laid within this wall. The Romans wished to live in the memory 
of posterity, and erected such buildings that entire centuries could not 


14. The Grande Chartreuse was founded by St Bruno in 1084, about 20 km from Grenoble. 
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destroy. In the present philosophical times we do not think this way: we 
count out our days, and their limit is the limit of all our wishes and 
intentions. We do not extend our gaze further; no one wishes to plant an 
oak without the hope of resting in its shade. The ancients would have 
shaken their heads if they were brought back to life now and heard our 
wise reasoning; but we, we laugh at the dreams of the ancients and at their 
strange love of fame! 

From there I walked to the Roman baths, which now belong to a 
nunnery. As I walked past the wall of the monastic garden and cells, I 
almost fainted from the mephitic air which rises there. An excessive 
respect for antiquities! Instead of scattering the path with flowers, the 
reverend sisters pour every kind of foulness from their windows! And so, 
men of France, you should not upbraid the Asiatic barbarians, by whom 
the great temples of antiquity have been turned into pig-sties! The building 
is not large, and consists of corridors into which the light passes 
through the windows made up at the top of the vaults. Here it was 
(I thought) that the rich Romans luxuriated! — Here indeed some Roman 
beauty, surrounded by a crowd of slave-girls, washed with crystal spring 
water, at the same time as a beautiful youth, captivated by her beauty, was 
transported from a distance by his imagination into these walls and wished 
to be the happy god of the spring by whose water the lovely one was 
refreshed! I thought of the tales of Alphaeus and Arethusa, but I do not 
know why." I began to praise the tenderness of the mythological conceits; 
but soon fell silent when I saw that my guide (the monastery’s gardener) did 
notin the least wish tohear me. Onthisoccasion Ialso recalled what I had read 
in Lucian’s dialogues about the luxury of the Roman rich: when they were 
returning home from the baths, slaves always walked ahead of them and 
cried out ‘Be careful!’, at every little stone lying in the road so that the proud 
Roman, whowasalwayslookingatthesky, did not tripand fall!‘What’s this?’ I 
asked the gardener when I saw boxes, vessels, baskets and the like in the corri- 
dors.‘ Mycellis here, he answered, ‘and it gives me pleasure that the visitors are 
all curious to see it? — I spent some time pleasurably in the monastic garden 
chatting with the gardener who, being thoroughly garrulous, blurted out all 
sorts of ‘this and that’ about the nuns. He said that the old ones are quarrel- 
some, coarse and boring; they sit in their cells and talk — about politics! — 
while the young ones are sad and love to walk in the dark cloisters, looking at 
the moon and sighing from the depths of their hearts. 

Then I visited the small underground church of the ancient Christians. 
There, while hiding from their persecutors, they poured out their hearts in 


15. Ina myth referred to by Pindar and later by Virgil, the nymph Arethusa escapes the 
pursuit of Alphaeus by throwing herself into the sea, whereupon Alphaeus turns himself 
into a river and captures her. In antiquity the waters of Alphaeus, the largest river of 
Peloponnesus in Arcadia, were said to pass unmixed through the sea and re-emerge in the 
fountain of Arethusa at Syracuse. 
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fervent prayers. All the same they were found even there, and the blood of 
the unfortunate victims dyed the pavement of the temple red. The spot 
where their bones lie is pointed out. There were many women in this 
gloomy church, praying on their knees to God in silence; others shed tears; 
several beat themselves on the chest in a holy ecstasy and touched the cold 
floor with their pale lips. And so piety has not yet been wiped out in France! 

Pensive, I walked out onto the street: here everything was noisy and 
merry — dancers were jumping about, musicians playing, singers singing, 
crowds of folk expressing their pleasure with loud applause. I thought I 
was in a different world. What a land! What a nation! 

Sixo’clock rang - the theatre was full ofspectators; Isatina box betweentwo 
young women. They were staging a new tragedy, Charles IX, written by Mr 
Chénier.'° A weak king, ruled by his superstitious mother and a malevolent 
prelate (who always speaks to him in the name of Heaven), agrees to shed the 
blood of his subjects because they are not Catholics. The great secret of 
tragedy, which Shakespeare found in the sanctuary of the human heart, 
remains a secret for French poets — and Charles IX 1s cold as ice. The author 
had in mind recent events, and every word relating to the current situation 
of France was accompanied by a roar from the spectators; but remove these 
‘relations’ and the play would have seemed boring to everyone, even a 
Frenchman. Those on the stage do not act but only converse, as is the 
custom of the French tragedians; the speeches are excessively long and 
filled with hoary sententiae; one actor speaks without drawing breath, and 
the others yawn from idleness and boredom. One scene touched me: the 
one where a swarm of fanatics falls on their knees and is praised by the evil 
prelate, and where with the clash of swords they swear to destroy the her- 
etics. The main action of the tragedy is narrated, and therefore affects the 
spectator little. The virtuous Coligny dies offstage. In the scene there 
remains only the unfortunate Charles who, in a high fever, now throws 
himself on the ground, now — gets up. He beholds — not in reality, but 
only in his imagination — the dying Coligny, just as Sinav sees the mur- 
dered Truvor;!7 he faints from weakness, but in the meantime recites a mag- 
nificent speech of about two hundred lines in verse. ‘Cest terrible!’ (‘It’s 
wonderfull’), said the ladies seated next to me. 


16. Marie-Joseph de Chénier (1764-1811), brother of André Chénier, author of a number 
of neo-classical political tragedies such as Caius Gracchus (1792), Henri VIII (1791) and most 
importantly Charles LX, the success of which had significant historic consequences - Danton 
said of it: ‘Si Figaro a tué la noblesse, Charles IX tuera la royauté.’ The play was first produced 
on 4 November 1789. A deputy to the Convention, Chenier embarked on a political career in 
which he supported the establishment of the Republic. In his play Timoléon, written shortly 
before the arrest of his brother, he depicted one brother sacrificing another to the cause of 
liberty. 

17. From Sinav and Truvor, a tragedy by Alexander Sumarokov, the doyen of Russian classi- 
cism, first performed in 1750. Imena (daughter of the leading boyar of Novgorod) and 
Truvor (prince of Russia) are in love. However Il'mena's father has promised her in marriage 
to Sinav. Imena does not consent and kills herself. 
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Straight from the theatre Matthison called on us, and sat in my room 
until 12 o’clock. Matthison read me Wieland’s letters, written not to him 
but to the famous Mlle La Roche, thé author of the History of Miss Sternheim 
and other novels — letters in which the good and tender soul of an old poet is 
reflected as in a pure mirror. La Roche loves Matthison and sends him the 
copies of her correspondence. Three hours passed for us like three minutes. 
B* recounted to us some interesting anecdotes about his walking, one of 
which I shall tell you: 

One evening he arrived in a small forest village, and asked for shelter in 
the first hut. The owner opened the door; but when she saw his hunting 
knife and his large Danish dog, she took fright and went pale. B* imagined 
that she was afraid of dogs and began to assure her that his Hercules was as 
tame as a lamb and would not do any harm to any living creature; that he 
was not that terrifying Hercules who killed the Nemean lion and hydra of 
Lerna, but the defenceless and meek lover of beauty, on whose oak staff the 
Erotes rode in the court of the Queen of Lydia, and whom Omphale was 
able to smack about the cheeks with her slippers. My friend saw that the 
woman grew even paler and fearful, but attributed the terror of this lady 
to no more than her complete ignorance of mythology; he walked up to the 
table, placed his rucksack, knife and hat on it, and sat on the wooden chair, 
patted his Hercules and bid the woman to prepare something for supper. 
‘We are poor people, she answered, ‘we have nothing, ‘Don’t you have a 
chicken or a duck, at the very least?’ ‘No, ‘Is there milk?’ ‘No, ‘Is there 
cheese?’ ‘No. ‘Bread?’ ‘No’ Then B* jumped up from his chair, Hercules 
raised his head, and the hostess screamed and ran out. You can easily 
imagine how eager the walker was for dinner and supper, and therefore 
will forgive my friend for jumping up from his chair with such an unplea- 
sant face when he heard about his impending death from hunger. But the 
hostess hid — there was nothing to be done — he walked about the hut, 
looking around and finally, to his great joy, saw in a dark corner a piece of 
stale bread; he took it and began to eat, sharing some crumbs with his faith- 
ful Hercules, who, looking on him tenderly, indicated to him by various 
signs that he too had grown hungry with him. A few minutes later a tall 
man in a short black tunic arrived; he looked at B*, at his knife, at his dog 
— turned pale and waiked out again. ‘What does this mean?’ asked my 
friend; he looked at the knife and dog and saw nothing terrifying in them. 
He waited in vain for the return of the lady of the house; finally, after losing 
patience, he walked out to the street — but it was dark and quiet there; a 
light was visible in two or three homes, in the distance the pine forest 
rustled. B* returned to the hut, lay down on the bed of the lady of the, put 
on his cap and fell asleep. But soon Hercules’s bark awakened him, and 
immediately he heard several voices behind the door. ‘I won’t be the first 
to enter, said one voice. ‘Nor me,’ said a second. ‘You go, said a third. 
"You've got a gun; you can deal with him from a distance, said a fourth. 
My B* is not a coward; but still, as he surmised that the conversation was 
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about him and that they were planning to attack him and nobody else, he 
jumped off the bed unafraid, ran to the table where a candle burned, and 
where his knife lay — he unsheathed his terrible weapon, took it in his right 
hand, and in the left, instead of a shield, the wooden chair; and having 
armed himself in this way, cried out in a firm and menacing voice: ‘Who’s 
there? What sort of people? Answer me!’ Instantly there was silence. Our 
hero repeated his questions. A whisper started behind the door, and the 
Danish Hercules, losing patience, approached the door, pushed it open 
with its paw — and what met the eyes of my B*? Six or seven men with 
guns, pitchforks and clubs. The dog barked and threw itself under the legs 
of the first, and this unfortunate, sitting down on its back, shouted with all 
his might: ‘Help! Help! They're beating — stabbing! Friends! Save your 
elder!’ But his friends remained rooted to the spot, shaking with fear, and 
together with him cried: ‘Help! Help! They're beating — stabbing — a fight! 
A fight" B*, when he saw that his opponents were not very brave, and there- 
fore also not very dangerous, took heart, walked up to them and asked them 
what they were: brigands, thieves or madmen? Nobody answered him and 
each shouted: "They're beating — stabbing!’ Meanwhile, Hercules, tired of 
bearing this heavy load on his back, threw off the poor old man and headed 
for the other men, who scattered in terror in different directions. The village 
elder lay on the earth and was no longer shouting, since he considered 
himself dead. B* picked him up, put him on his legs and, shaking him by 
the collar, said to him: ‘If you aren't mad, then tell me: what you mean by 
coming armed, and who do you take me for?' Finally, in a broken and trem- 
bling voice, the elder replied that they took him for a famous local brigand 
who always travelled with a knife and a dog, and whose head had a bounty 
of several hundred thalers on it. My friend tried to dissuade him; he showed 
him his passport and spoke so quietly and gently to him that the poor hero 
stopped shaking. He lightened his oppressed chest with a sigh, rushed to 
embrace B* and said, jumping with joy: “Thank God, thank God you're 
not a brigand but a kind person! Thank God we didn't kill you! Thank 
God that, contrary to my habit, I felt a bit of reluctance when I was going 
to shoot at you! Now come and be my guest; we'll have a good time, dear 
doctor! Night doesn't hinder anything, and it's better than another day. 
Let's go, let's go, dear doctor! I've got a chicken and a duck, and everything 
that will be agreeable to you!’ The elder lit a lamp, took the walker's ruck- 
sack, with my friend's permission donned his knife* and hat, and proudly 
walked ahead, lighting the path for our B* — who rejoiced above all in the 
supper he had been promised, since the piece of stale bread had not overly 
satisfied his stomach. Hercules, having chased away all the aggressors, 
returned to his master and walked behind him, responding with a bark to 
the barking of the village dogs. When the villagers, who had scattered, saw 
their elder walking triumphantly carrying the knife, they ventured to come 


* In German lands knives are worn on a strap across the shoulder. 
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out onto the street, and the elder told them in a loud voice that the walker 
was not a brigand but a respected Mr Doctor, who was travelling incognito 
about the wide world. His wife and two daughters rushed up to greet him, 
and almost wept with joy when they saw that their husband and father had 
successfully completed his dangerous victory. B* could not sufficiently 
praise the elder’s hospitality and the supper. This kind man, as he sat with 
him at the table, asked him about the wonders seen by travellers in the 
distant lands of the north and south; and he himself recounted many anec- 
dotes about the brigand, who had been living in their forest for about two 
years, going about with a knife and a dog, plundering travellers and 
walkers and wreaking havoc on entire villages. ‘Fm the only one he 
doesn’t frighten, continued the elder after downing three glasses of wine. 
‘If only he would fall into my hands! Yes, Mr Doctor, our clan is famous 
for its bravery. My grandfather was the scourge of all the brigands, and he 
was the chief of the village for fifty years; and my father never returned 
from the forest without bringing with him the skin of a bear he’d killed. I 
have no love for boasting and I don’t want to speak about my own affairs; 
let me only say that I’m never afraid to walk alone in the very thickest 
forest, and that until now neither wolf, nor bear, nor brigand have dared 
attack me. From his own experience, B* could not doubt his daring and 
bravery, and promised to disseminate his fame in other lands where he 
chanced to be. The elder smiled and glanced at his wife and daughters, 
who had already begun to fall asleep. B* too wished to sleep: the polite 
host yielded him his bed, fed Hercules (forgetting that about two hours 
earlier he had been seriously scared by him), and went out with his family 
to another small room. The next day B* offered him a thaler for supper 
and shelter but the elder would not even hear about money — he accom- 
panied him for about two versts from the village and bid him a friendly 
goodbye. 


You have read Tristram, and remember the story of the tender lovers; you 
recall Amandus who, being separated from his Amanda, wandered about 
the world, fell into the hands of pirates and sat in an underground dungeon 
for twenty years because he was not inclined to betray his Amanda and 
would not heed the amorous overtures of the princess of Morocco. You 
remember Amanda who journeyed around all of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
barefoot and with unkempt hair, asking about her Amandus in every city, 
at every gate, making the echo of the gloomy forests, the echo of the lime- 
stone mountains, repeat his name — ‘Amandus! Amandus! — you remem- 
ber how these lovers finally coincided in Lyons, their native city, saw one 
another, embraced and — dropped dead... Their souls flew off to heaven on 
wings of joy! You remember that the tender Sterne, when he approached 
the spot where (according to the description) their grave was meant to be, 
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and feeling fire and flame in his heart, exclaimed: “Tender, true shades! 
Long, long have I wished to shed these tears on your grave; accept them 
from a sensitive heart — but you recall as well the fact that there was 
nothing for Sterne to shed his tears on, since he did not find the grave of 
the lovers: alas! I too cannot find it!... I have asked — but the French are 
thinking about revolution now, not monuments to love and tenderness! 

Who in this place would not recall those other most unhappy lovers, who 
killed themselves in Lyons twenty years ago? 

An Italian by the name of Faldoni — a good, handsome youth, enriched 
by the best gifts of nature — loved Thérèse and was loved by her. Already the 
happy day was approaching on which, with the consent of their parents, 
they were to be united in marriage; but cruel fate did not want their happi- 
ness. The young Italian somehow injured an important blood vessel, from 
which an incurable illness occurred. Thérèse’s father, fearing to give his 
daughter's hand in marriage to one who might die on the very wedding- 
day, decided to refuse the unfortunate Faldoni; but this rejection inflamed 
the lovers all the more, and having forfeited the hope of being united in the 
arms of a lawful love, they resolved to be united in the cold embraces of 
death. Not far from Lyons, in a chestnut grove, stands a rural temple dedi- 
cated to the god of mercy and decorated by the hand of Greek art: the pale 
Faldoni went there and awaited Thérése. She soon appeared in all the bril- 
liance of her beauty, in a white calico dress which had been sewn for the 
wedding and with a crown of roses on her auburn locks. The lovers fell on 
their knees before the altar, and — pressed to their hearts pistols wrapped in 
red ribbons: they looked at one another — kissed — and this fiery kiss was the 
signal of death. A shot rang out — they fell, embracing one another; and 
their blood mingled on the marble pavement. 

I confess to you, my friends, that this occurrence horrifies me rather than 
touching my heart. I will never reproach the foibles of mankind; but some 
force me to weep, others oppress my spirit. If Thérèse had not loved, or had 
ceased to love, Faldoni; or if death had robbed him of his sweet beloved, she 
who constituted his entire happiness, all the joy of his life — then he might be 
forgivenforhatinglife; then my own heart would have explained to me thissad 
phenomenon of humanity. I could have entered into the feelings of the 
unhappy man and looked at heaven with pleasant tears of tender sympathy, 
without protest, in quiet melancholy. But Faldoni and Thérèse loved one 
another: so they ought to have considered themselves happy. They lived in 
the same world, under the same sky; they were lighted by the rays ofa single 
sun, a single moon — what more could they want?* True love is able to feel 
delight without sensual pleasures, even when the object of that love is 
hidden by distant seas. The thought ‘I am loved!’ ought to be the happiness 
ofa tender lover — and how pleasant, how sweet for him to think that a little 
breeze which at this moment cools the heat of his face has perhaps breathed 


* Laugh, should you wish. 
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on the beauties of his beloved; that a bird, flying in the sky before his eyes, 
several days earlier perhaps sat on the very tree under which the beauty 
thought about her friend! In a word, Xhe pleasures of love are innumerable; 
neither the tyranny of parents nor the tyranny of fate itself can remove 
them from the tender heart — and whoever does not know these joys, let 
him not speak of sensibility! Faldoni and Thérèse! To me you serve as an 
example of folly only, of madness and error: not as an example of true love! 


‘Look! look" shouted my Becker. I rushed to the window and saw a noisy 
crowd gathering around the City Hall. What does this mean, we asked the 
servant who was cleaning my room. ‘Some new form of idiocy, he answered. 
But I was curious to know about this idiocy and Becker and I went out. We 
asked five or six people about the cause of the noise; but they answered: 
‘Quien sais-je?” (‘What do I know about it?) Finally the matter was 
explained. Some old woman had got into a street fight with an old man; a 
sexton defended the woman, the old man pulled a pistol out of his pocket 
and wanted to shoot the sexton; but passers-by accosted him, disarmed 
him and led him away... à la lanterne (to by lynched); a squad of the National 
Guard encountered this crowd of people, removed the old man from their 
custody and took him to the Mairie — this was the cause of the disturbance! 
The people, who have become the most terrifying despot in France, 
demanded that the accused by handed over to them and cried: ‘A la lanterne!” 
The sexton cried: ‘A la lanterne! A la lanterne! Old market-women shouted: ‘A 
la lanterne! A la lanterne! ‘Those who made the most noise and egged on the 
others to revolt were the beggars and idlers who, since the dawning of the 
era of French liberty, refuse to do any work at all. An unusually well- 
dressed stranger approached Becker and me and said, with a friendly 
expression: ‘A suspicious man has been following you for about the past 
half-hour: be careful — you are of course foreigners — sauvez vous, messieurs! 
Save yourselves!’ I looked him in the eye: I was sure that he only wished to 
scare us, but Becker — I don’t know why — flushed and grabbed my hand; 
his look said to me: ‘We won't leave one another!’ But we returned to the 
Hotel de Milan safely. The people dispersed in the evening, and we went 
to stroll in freedom along the bank of the Rhone. 


We dined today with Mr T*, a wealthy merchant, and several local scholars; 
in the evening we took on a constitutional in the suburbs. Rich and poor, 
old and young all crowded the green meadows, greeted one another with 
the coming of spring and enjoyed the warm evening. I suppose that hardly 
a quarter of the population remained in the city, and everyone was in their 
Sunday best. Some sat on the grass and drank tea; others ate biscuits or 
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sweet cakes and treated their friends. I walked among the thousands as in a 
forest, not knowing anyone and unknown to everyone; however, the sight of 
cheerful faces around me disposed me to be cheerful. Finally I walked away 
from all the people and sat under a green shrub. I saw a violet and picked it; 
but it seemed to me that she did not have as pleasant a fragrance as our 
violets — perhaps because I could not give the little flower to the most 
enchanting of women and to the truest of my friends! 


91. Lyons... 1790 


No, my friends; I shall not see the fertile lands of southern France that so 
tempted my imagination!... Becker has not received his banker's draft and 
is left with only six louis d'or; he has decided to leave straight for Paris. I was 
forced either to separate from him or to sacrifice my curiosity, my fancies, 
Languedoc and Provence for his sake. 

I deliberated for several minutes, sitting pensively in front ofthe fireplace. 
The pleasant Daneinthe meantime wasunpacking hissuitcase,in which some 
ofmy things were lying.‘ Here are your books, hesaid,'yourletters, your hand- 
kerchiefs, take them! We may notsee one anotheragain.‘No, I said, rising from 
the chairand embracing Becker, ‘we'll go together!’ 

O tomb of tender Laura, celebrated by Petrarch! Wilderness of Vaucluse, 
abode of passionate lovers!* Noisy, bubbling spring that slaked their thirst! I 
shall not see you!... Provencal meadows where thyme and rosemary grow 
fragrant, my foot will not step on your flourishing green!... Temple of 
Diana at Nimes, vast amphitheatre, treasured remains of antiquity, I shall 
not see you! Nor shall I see you, homeland of Pontius Pilate!{!* I shall not 
climb the high mountain or the high tower where this unfortunate sat in 
prison; shall not look into the awful abyss into which he threw himself in 
despair!§ Farewell, places of interest for the sensitive traveller! 

Matthison and I parted, not without tears. He gave me several of his most 
recent compositions as a memento and said: ‘I don’t know where [ll be in the 
future; but no climate will change my heart — PI always recall our friendship 
with pleasure. Don't forget Matthison! I leave my other Lyonnais acquain- 
tances without regret. 

Tomorrow morning at five we shall board our mail boat and go to Chalon. 
We have already settled ouraccount with the polite landlady: each day cost us 
about a louis d'or. 

It is night. Becker is sleeping — I cannot sleep: I sit at the table and in my 
thoughts I fly to my country — and to you, my dear ones! 


* Twelve versts from Avignon. 

t There are many Roman antiquities in Nimes. 

t The city is Vienne. 

§ This is according to the legend; the tower and chasm are pointed out near Vienne. 


18. Reference to the legend that Pontius Pilate was exiled to southern Gaul. 
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92. The River Saóne 


The sun is rising — the fog has lifted “our boat sails along the flowing azure, 
illuminated by the golden rays. Beside me there sits an agreeable old man 
from Nimes; a pleasant young woman sleeps soundly, her head laid on his 
shoulder, and he covers the beauty with his cloak for fear that she might 
catch cold — a young Englishman in the corner of the boat plays with his 
dog — another, important-looking Englishman trails his long stick in the 
river, reminding me of those spirits in the Bhavad-gita* who turned an 
entire ocean into butter.in this way — a tall German, seated next to the 
mast, smokes his pipe — Becker, hunched against the cold morning air, 
chats with the helmsman — I am writing in pencil on a piece of parchment. 

Green plains stretch on both sides of the river; occasionally hillocks and 
knolls are visible; everywhere there are beautiful villages of a kind I did not 
find in Germany or Switzerland, gardens, summer houses of wealthy mer- 
chants, cháteaux with tall towers; everywhere the earth is cultivated in the 
best manner; everywhere you can see the generous fruits of industry. 

I imagine the primordial state of these flowering banks. Here the Saóne 
murmuring in wilderness and gloom; dark forests rustled above its waters; 
men lived like beasts, taking shelter in deep caves or under the branches 
of centuries-old oaks — what a transformation!... How many centuries 
were required in order to efface from nature every sign of its primordial 
wildness! 

But perhaps, friends, perhaps in the course of time these places will once 
again grow deserted and wild; perhaps within a few centuries, instead of the 
pretty girls sitting on the bank of the river in front of me, combing their 
white goats, ferocious beasts will appear here, howling as they do in the 
deserts of Africa!... A dreadful thought! 

Observe the movements of nature; read the history of nations; travel to 
Syria, Egypt, Greece — and tell me what one cannot expect? Everything 
rises and declines; the peoples of the earth are like the flowers of the 
spring; they fade in their time — a wanderer, formerly astonished by their 
beauty, comes to the spot where they bloomed and gloomy moss greets his 
eyes! Ossian: you vividly felt the lamentable fate of everything sublunary, 
and for that reason you stir my heart with your sad songs! Who can guar- 
antee that France - the most splendid state in the world, the most splendid 
in its climate, products, inhabitants, arts and culture — will not one day 
become like the Egypt of today? 

Only this comforts me: that with the decline of peoples the entire human 
race does not decline; one cedes its place to another — and if Europe should 
grow barren, then in the midst of Africa or Canada new societies will 
bloom; sciences, culture and the arts will flourish. 


* An Indian book. 
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Where the Homers and the Platos lived, there now live the ignorant and 
the barbarians; but in recompense, there exists in northern Europe the 
singer of the Messiah, to whom Homer himself would have given his laurel 
crown; likewise at the foot of Jura we see Bonnet, and in Kénigsberg, Kant 
— in comparison with both of whom Plato is a child in his philosophical 
reasoning. 

I have run out of space for writing. 


93. Macon in Burgundy, midnight 


We are having a pleasant journey. The day was lovely, the evening warm, 
the sun set quietly and majestically in the blue sky; it has been a long time 
since I have seen as rosy a sunset as I saw today. 

At mid-day we docked opposite a small village. We were met by fifteen or 
twenty landladies, each of whom invited the dear travellers to lodge with her, 
promising an excellent soup, excellent sausages, excellent dessert and the 
best wine. B*, a young French officer, a pair of Englishmen and I ate 
together, and with enormous gratitude each paid 30 sous to the landlady 
for in fact treating us very well. After dinner we walked along the bank of 
the river, popped into various peasant cottages and saw that the peasants 
live cleanly and neatly. The officer, B* and I spoke with them about 
housekeeping and farming, and joked with the young peasant girls, who 
are still able to blush. We came across one family at dinner: on a large 
table, covered in a fairly clean tablecloth there stood a bowl of soup, a 
dish of spinach and a pitcher of milk. But I did not like the wooden clogs 
of the French peasants at all, and I do not understand how they manage 
not to chafe their feet with them. 

Towards evening we sailed past the city of Trévoux, lying on the right side 
of the Saône; it is known best of all for the Mémoires de Trévoux, the Jesuit 
anti-philosophical journal which, like a lightning-bearing cloud, hurled 
terrible thunderbolts at the Voltaires and d’Alemberts, threatening to 
incinerate all the works of the human mind with holy fire.'? 

At nine o'clock we disembarked on the bank in the city of Macon, supped 
in the first local inn and drank the very best burgundy. It is thick and dark 
and does not at all resemble what is called ‘burgundy’ in Russia. 

We shall spend the night here and at four we will sail to Chalon, where we 
hope to be tomorrow after dinner. 


19. The Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences el des beaux-arts, known as the Mémoires or Journal 
de Trévoux, was a monthly journal published by the Jesuits first at Trévoux in 1701. The journal 
was dedicated to book-reviews of recent literature, but included essays on history, religion 
and science. Despite Karamzin's remarks, the journal in fact demonstrated a surprisingly 
open spirit, printing discussions of deism and other philosophical doctrines. Publication 


ceased in 1782. 
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94. Fontainebleau, 9 o’clock in the morning. 


The night before last we left Chalon in a light carriage together with a Par- 
isian merchant, who took 300 livres from each of us and told us to hide our 
wallets until Paris; he pays for the horses, dinner, tea and coffee. Perhaps he 
will have a few thalers or écus left; but we are completely happy about it. 

The French postal service is no dearer than the German one, although it 
is incomparably better. Everywhere the horses are ready in five minutes; 
the roads are excellent; the postillions are not lazy — the cities and villages 
flit by our eyes without intermission. 

In the course of 30 hours we journeyed 65 French miles; we saw pleasant 
spots everywhere, and at every station were surrounded — by beggars! Our 
French comrade said that they are poor because of their idleness and lazi- 
ness, and therefore not deserving of our pity; but I was unable to dine or sup 
calmly while seeing these pale faces and these torn shirts under the window! 

Fontainebleau is a small city surrounded by forests, in which the French 
kings from antiquity amused themselves hunting animals. St Louis signed 
his decrees: donné en nos déserts de Fontainebleau (‘Given in our wilderness of 
Fontainebleau’). At the time there was scarcely anything here apart from 
two or three churches and monasteries; but Francis I built an enormous 
palace in the wilderness and adorned it with the best works of Italian art. 
I wanted to see the interior of this magnificent building, and for two ecus 
saw everything worthy of note: a magnificent church, the gallery of Francis 
I with its celebrated paintings, the king’s and queen’s apartments (similarly 
decorated with outstanding paintings), etc. In one large gallery of this 
palace they point out the place where the cruel Christina murdered her 
master of the horse and lover, the Marquis Monaldeschi, in the most terri- 
ble manner in 1659.? In the masquerade room, painted by the artist 
Nicola, many canvases have been painted out since they were too licentious 
for pious people. Sauval, the lawyer of the Parisian parlement, when describ- 
ing the amorous adventures of the French kings, says that the age of Francis 
I was the most dissolute of all and that all the works of the poets and artists 
of the time breathe voluptuousness. ‘Enter Fontainebleau!’ (exclaims the 
honourable lawyer, who died in 1670) ‘and everywhere on the walls you 
will see gods and goddesses, men and women, whose actions are shameful 
to nature and who are drowning in a sea of debauchery. The virtuous wife 
of Henry IV destroyed many of these paintings; but in order to destroy 
everything that is deplorable, Fontainebleau ought to be put to the torch, 


20. Queen Christina of Sweden (1626-1689) ruled from 1644 to 1654. Her passion was 
culture and learning: she invited Descartes to teach her philosophy at her court, where he 
died in 1650, and her collection of Venetian paintings was the greatest in Europe. A clandes- 
tine Catholic, during her residence in Rome she entered into secret negotiations with Cardi- 
nal Mazarin and the duke of Modena to seize Naples. The conspiracy collapsed in 1657 and 
she ordered the execution of her equerry, the marchese Gian Riccardo Monaldeschi, who, 
she alleged, betrayed her plans. 
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One Soublé de Noé, when he was the governor of Fontainebleau, burned a 
painting by Michelangelo for which Francis I had paid an enormous sum. 
In it Leda was depicted naked — and so vividly and in such a voluptuous 
position that the governor was unable to look upon it without feeling temp- 
tation.?! I have taken these anecdotes from Dulaure.22 

We have been breakfasting; the postillion is cracking his whip. Farewell — 
farewell until Paris! 


95. Paris, 27 March, 1790 


We drew closer to Paris, and I continually inquired whether we should see it 
soon? At last a wide plain was revealed, and on the plain, in all its extent, 
Paris!... Our greedy gaze was fastened on the endless mass of buildings — 
and lost itself in their thick shadows. My heart was beating fast. ‘Here it is, 
I thought, ‘here is the city which has been a model for all Europe over the 
course of many centuries, a source of taste and fashion — its name pro- 
nounced with respect by learned and unlearned, philosophers and fops, 
artists and ignoramuses, in Europe and in Asia, in America and in Africa 
— the name of which became known to me almost simultaneously with my 
own name; about which I have read so much in novels and heard so much 
from travellers, dreamed and thought so much!... Here it is!... I can see it 
and shall be there!’ — Ah, my friends, this minute was one of the most plea- 
sant minutes of my journey! No other city did I approach with such lively 
feelings, with such curiosity — with such impatience! Our French fellow-tra- 
veller told us as he pointed out Paris with his stick: ‘Here on the right bank 
you can see the Montmartre suburb and the Temple; opposite us St- 
Antoine; and on the left bank beyond the Seine the suburbs of St-Marcel, 
St-Michel and St-Germain.?? That tall Gothic tower is the ancient church 
of Notre Dame; that magnificent new temple — its architecture will aston- 


21. Michelangelo painted a Leda and the Swan in 1530 for Alfonso I d'Este. He never 
received the picture, which vanished without a trace. 

22. Jacques-Antoine Dulaure (1755-1835), author of a number of historical and antiquar- 
ian works, including the Description des principaux lieux de la France (1788-1789), Singularités 
historiques, contenant ce que Paris et ses environs offrent de plus piquant (1788), and Nouvelle description 
des curiosités de Paris (Paris 1787), which is one of the sources for Karamzin's descriptive 
material. See below, p.298, n.134. While his research is not analytical, its noteworthy range 
of anecdote and material description suited Karamzin's approach to travel description. 

23. The panorama is highly compressed but not entirely unrealistic: the eye moves along 
the boulevard Montmartre in the second arrondissement and the boulevard du Temple (near 
the modern Place de la République) in the eleventh arrondissement to the faubourg St-Antoine, 
where the eighteenth-century traveller would probably be able to see the large Hópital Saint- 
Antoine, built on the foundation of the royal abbey of Saint-Antoine-des- Champs and rebuilt 
in the 1770s. Until the eighteenth century, St-Germain was dominated by the Benedictine 
abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés. Germain Brice’s handbook (see p.252, n.41 below) 
praises it for the purity of its air and abundant gardens. Bouchardon built the fountain at 
the rue de Grenelle in 1739, and throughout the century building continued, moving 


further east. 
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ish you, no doubt — is the church of St Genevieve, the patron saint of 
Paris.?* There in the distance rises the gleaming dome of the Hotel Royal 
des Invalides, one of the biggest buildings in Paris, where king and country 
provide rest for deserving and old soldiers: 

We soon drove into the faubourg of St-Antoine; but what did we see? 
Narrow, unclean, filthy streets, poor homes and people in torn rags. ‘And is 
this Paris?’ I thought. ‘The city which seems so great from afar?’ — But the 
decor changed entirely when we drove out onto the embankment of the 
Seine: here we saw beautiful buildings, houses built six storeys high, expen- 
sive shops. What a throng of people! What variety! What noise! Carriage 
races after carriage; there is the constant cry of ‘Gare! Gare!’ and the people 
are as turbulent as the sea. 

This indescribable noise, this wonderful variety of objects, this extraordi- 
nary populousness, this unusual liveliness in the people induced a state of 
amazement: I felt as though I were like a small grain of sand that had 
fallen into a terrible ravine and was revolving in a furious whirlpool. 

After crossing the Seine, on rue Guénégaud, we stopped near the Hotel 
Britannique. There, on the third floor, two bright and well-appointed 
rooms were procured, for which we had to pay two louis d’or per month 
each. Our landlady showered us with compliments; then ran about fussing 
and chose the spot for our beds, trunk and luggage, adding with every 
remark: ‘aimables étrangers. Our fellow-traveller the merchant wished us all 
possible pleasures in Paris, and then went to his own home; while we 
managed in half an hour to have dinner, comb our hair and get dressed — 
and then we shut the door, walked out onto the street and mingled with the 
crowds of people that bore us along like ocean waves to the celebrated Pont 
Neuf on which stands a splendid monument to the most sympathetic of the 
French kings, Henri IV.? Was it possible to walk past it? No, my legs 
stopped of their own accord; my eyes fixed themselves on the image of the 
hero, and could not tear themselves away from him for several minutes. 

After leaving Becker at the foot of Henri’s statue, I walked to Mr Breguet, 
who lives not far from the Pont Neuf on the quai des Morfondus. His wife 
received me by the fireplace, and when she heard my name she brought me 
a letter — a letter from my dear friends!... Imagine the happiness of your 


24. The church was built by Louis XV on the site of the original church of the abbey of 
Sainte-Genevieve. In 1791 the Constituent Assembly initiated the conversion of the church 
into a temple destined ‘à recevoir les grands hommes de l'époque de la liberté francaise. Ce 
serait le Panthéon. Mirabeau and Voltaire were the first to be interred in the converted 
edifice. 

25. Henri IV (1553-1610) acceded to the French throne after the assassination of Henri III 
in 1589 and through a combination of wise policy (including the Edict of Nantes) and his 
personal charisma was able to moderate religious strife between Protestants and Catholics. 
His assassination helped to create the legend of the great king who saved the monarchy and 
his people; in the eighteenth century his image was crystallised in Voltaire’s La Henriade (of 
which there were two Russian translations) as a mode! of tolerance and clemency — two of 
the key virtues in Catherine’s own self-publicising and the panegyric of court literature. 
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friend!... You are well and safe!... All my worries were forgotten in a single 
minute; I became happy as a carefree child — read the letter ten times — 
forgot Mme Breguet, and did not say a word to her; my soul at that minute 
was occupied only with my distant friends. ‘You appear to be very happy,’ 
said the mistress of the house: ‘that’s nice to see. With that I came to and 
began to apologise to her, but not very coherently; I wished to tell her 
about Geneva, where she was born — but was unable to; finally I left. 
Becker saw me as I came away; he saw the letter in my hand, saw my face 
— and was genuinely happy, since he loves me. We embraced on the Pont 
Neuf near the monument — and it seemed to me that the bronze Henri 
himself smiled as he looked on us. Pont Neuf! I shall never forget you! 

My heart was satisfied and cheerful — with Becker I walked about the un- 
familiar city from street to street, without a guide, without a plan and without 
a goal — and everything that met our eyes engaged me in pleasant fashion. 

The sun was setting; night drew near and the street lamps began to shine. 
We arrived at the Palais-Royal, an enormous building which belongs to the 
duc d'Orléans and is called the capital of Paris.?° 

Imagine the magnificent square palace with its arcades below, under 
which the treasures of the world shone in numerous shops — the wealth of 
India and America, brilliants and diamonds, silver and gold; all the works 
of nature and culture; everything with which royal opulence had adorned 
itself; all that luxury could invent to embellish life!... And all this for the 
attraction of the eyes, displayed in the most beautiful way and illuminated 
by bright multicoloured lights that blind the sight. Imagine the concourses 
of people who crowd into these galleries and walk around only in order to 
look at one another! Here you see the coffee houses (the first ones in Paris), 
which are also packed with people; here they read newspapers and journals 
aloud, make noise and quarrel, make speeches, etc. 

My head was spinning — we walked out of the gallery and sat for a rest in 
an avenue of chestnut trees in the garden of the Palais-Royal. Here, quiet 
and evening reigned. The light filtered through the arcades onto the green 
branches, only to lose itself in their shadows. Quiet, sweet sounds of tender 
music were wafted from a different path; a cool breeze rustled the leaves on 
the trees. ‘Nymphs of joy’ approached us one after another; they threw 
flowers to us, sighed and laughed and called us into their bowers, promising 
an abundance of pleasures, then hid like ghosts of the moon-lit night. 

All seemed an enchantment: Calypso's island, Armida’s fortress. I was 


26. From the late seventeenth century, when Louis XIV established his residence at Ver- 
sailles, the Palais-Royal was used as the residence of the ducs d'Orléans. In 1763 an extensive 
structural and decorative renovation took place: the garden was surrounded by arcades 
designed to house lavishly appointed shops on the ground floor. The development, which 
was only completed in the 1780s, was a great commercial success; the Palais-Royal became 
a centre for strollers, pleasure-seekers and shoppers, and was dubbed the ‘Palais-marchand’. 
The area was a magnet for high-class courtesans or, as Karamzin calls them, ‘nymphs of joy’. 
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96. Paris, 2 April, 1790 


‘Iam in Paris!’ This thought produces a sort of peculiar, quiet, inexplicable, 
pleasant movement in my soul... ‘I am in Paris!’ I tell myself and run from 
street to street, from the Tuileries to the Champs Elysées; I stop everywhere, 
look at everything with keen curiosity — at the homes, the carriages, 
the people. What was known to me from descriptions I now see with my 
own eyes — I am enjoying myself and rejoicing at the living picture of the 
greatest, most famous city in the world, which is wonderful and unique for 
the variety of its happenings. 

Five days have passed for me like five hours: in the noise, in crowds, at 
shows, in the magical castle of the Palais-Royal. My soul is full of lively 
impressions; but I am unable to organise for them and am not in a state to 
tell you anything coherent about Paris. Let me sate my curiosity; and after- 
wards there will be time to reason, describe, praise, criticise. For now I will 
remark on just one thing that seems to me the chief feature in the character 
of Paris: a noticeable vivacity in people’s movements, a surprising speed in 
words and deeds. The system of Descartes’ vortices could only have been 
born in the head of a Frenchman, a resident of Paris.” Here, everything 
rushes somewhere; everyone, it seems, chases after everyone else; they 
chase, they snatch ideas, they guess what you are after in order to send 
you off as soon as possible. What an immense contrast, for example, with 
the serious Swiss, who always walk with measured steps; they listen to you 
with the greatest attention, causing a modest, easily embarrassed person to 
blush; they listen even after you have stopped talking; they ponder your 
words and answer slowly and carefully as if afraid that they have not under- 
stood you! But the inhabitant of Paris wishes to guess everything; you have 
not finished your question and he has already given his response, bowed 


and walked off! 


97. Paris, April... 1790 


In taking up my pen in order to present Paris to you, if not in a perfect 
picture at least in its main features, I ought to begin, as the Ancients said, 
‘from Leda's egg’ and explain with learned seriousness that this city was 
once called Lutetia, and that the name of the inhabitants of Paris, 
Parisii, signifies the *people given protection by Isis' — that is, it comes 


27. Cartesian physics held that planetary motion occurred in a series of vortices: the 
planets moved round in a vortex centred on the sun, and that another vortex moved the 
moon round the earth. The vortex theory was meant to explain the tides and the weight of 
bodies on the earth, but did not include gravity; Newton's theory of a universal attractive 
force was conceived as a replacement of the vortex theory. See J. F. Scott, The Scientific work 
of René Descartes (London 1952). 

28. The Latinised name of the Celtic term Loutochezi designating the settlements of the 
Parisii, the early inhabitants of islands in the Seine. 
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from the Greek word para and Isis although, nota bene, the Gallic nations 
had no concept of the Egyptian goddess and never thought to seek her pro- 
tection? Should I translate some passages from the notes of Julius Caesar 
(the first of the ancient authors who mention Paris)?? and the Misopogon, 
the book composed by the Emperor Julian,**” in passages from which you 
will learn that Paris was already the capital of Gaul even during the time of 
Caesar and that the Emperor Julian almost died from smoke inhalation in 
it? Shall I surround myself with the creations of Johann Hauteville,?! 
Wilhelm  Corrozet,? Claude Fauchet,? Nicholas Bonfons,? Jacob 
Bourle,? Malingre,? Sauval, Don Félibien,?? Colletet,* de Lamarre,'? 


* ‘I spent the summer in delighttul Lutetia, he says. ‘It is built on an island and surrounded by 
walls, which are washed by the waters of the river, which are pleasant to the eyes and taste. 
Winter there is usually not very cold; but in my time the frosts were so harsh that the river 
was covered in ice. Inhabitants warm their abodes by using stoves; but I did not allow a fire to 
belitin my hut and ordered them simply to bring several burning coals. The smoke that arose 
from them and filled the entire room was almost enough to suffocate me, and I fainted. 


29. De bello Gallico vi.3 and vii.57-58 both mention Lutetia, although Caesar speaks of it 
only as ‘a town of the Parisii (oppidum Parisiorum) and never as a capital of Gaul as Karamzin 
states below. 

30. Composition by the Emperor Julian against the wearing of beards in which he 
satirised the Christians of Antioch, who had lampooned him during his campaign there. In 
an early piece of legislation Peter the Great ordered the nobles to shave their beards as a 
visible symbol of the new secular Russia; Lomonosov wrote a long humorous poem in 
defence of the beard. 

Johannes de Hauvilla (sometimes called Jean de Hauteville), a twelfth-century writer, 
author of the satirical Architrenius (1184). 

32. Gilles Corrozet (1510-1568), author of numerous works including Les Antiquitez, croni- 
ques et singularilez de Paris and 2 tresor de l’histoire de France. 

33. Claude Fauchet (1529-1601), jurist and French historian, author of studies of early 
French history as well as an anthology of early French poetry. A collection of his writings 
was published in Paris in 1610. 

34. Nicolas Bonfons, a Parisian writer of the late seventeenth century, produced the 
improved edition of Corrozet’s Antiquitez de Paris (Paris 1586). 

35. Possibly Jacques Bourlé, sixteenth-century theologian at the Sorbonne and author ofa 
number of historical works. 

36. Claude Malingre (1580-1653), French historian and court historiographer: Karamzin 
may mention him here for his Annales de la ville de Paris, depuis sa fondation (Rouen 1640), which 
remained a source of curious facts about the city. 

37. Henri Sauval (1620-1670), probably known to Karamzin for his Paris ancien et moderne, 
contenant une description exacte et particulière de la ville de Paris, a work renowned for its incoherent 
erudition. Karamzin probably knew the revised version that appeared as Histoire et recherches 
des antiquités de la ville de Paris (1724). 

38. Dom Michel Félibien (1666-1719), Benedictine and historian, author under the 
patronage of Louis XV of the Projet de l'histoire de la ville de Paris (1713), left incomplete at his 
death. The work was completed by others and published as the Histoire de la ville de Paris (Paris 
1755) 

39. François Colletet (1628-1680), chiefly a poet, but best known as the author of Le Tracas 
de Paris en vers burlesques, contenant la foire S. Laurent, les marionnettes, les subtilités du Pont- Neuf |...] 
(Paris 1714). 

40. Nicolas de La Mare (1639-1723), historian and author of the four-volume Traité de la 
police [...] avec une description historique et topographique de Paris (1705-1733). 
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Brice, ‘! Boisseau, *? Pradel,# La Mare, Montfaucon‘ — shall I blind your 
eyes with the learned dust of these authors and show you clearly what Paris 
was at its beginning, when enormous palaces-and temples were not to be 
observed in the ripples of the Seine, but rather small shelters like Alpine 
huts; when wooden rather than granite bridges served as ties; when 
neither Lays'® nor Renaud? charmed the hearing of people on their 
banks as did Ossian's brethren? with their wild songs; when it was not Mir- 
abeau, not Maury* who amazed the Parisians with their eloquence, but 
grey-haired Druids, the lovers of the oak forest? Shall I follow the rise of 
Paris step by step through the space of the past ages, indicating all its 
changes, new aspects, successes in architecture, from the most barbarous 
stone house to the colonnades of the Louvre? I can hear your answer: ‘We 
will read Saint-Foix, his Essais sur Paris, and learn everything that you can 
say about the antiquity of Paris; just tell us how it seemed to you in its 
present aspect, and we shall demand no more of you. And so, leaving 


41. Germain Brice (1652-1727), author of Description nouvelle de ce qu'il y a de plus remarquable 
dans la ville de Paris. 

42. Jean Boisseau, seventeenth-century French geographer and genealogist, author of 
Europe française (1641) and the Tableau portatif, ou Description du royaume de France (1646). 

43. Olivier de Serres, seigneur Du Pradel (1539-1619), important botanist and adviser to 
Henri IV on agricultural matters. His Théatre d'agriculture et mesnage des champs was republished 
numerous times throughout the seventeenth century. 

44. Either Jacques Lemaire (d.1616) the Dutch explorer, or the sixteenth-century writer 
and author of the Méthode universelle pour traduire les langues, and numerous other works. 

45. Dom Bernard de Montfaucon (1655-1741), a Benedictine scholar who researched early 
Church history; he spent his final years at the Abbey of St Germain-des-Prés. The 1719 pub- 
lication of his Antiquité expliquée was a great success. 

46. François Lays (1758-1831), French baritone who sang at the Paris Opéra from 1779 
until his retirement in 1823. Participated in the premier of several works by Grétry, including 
the Panurge dans Vile des lanternes (1785) and Anacréon chez Polycrate (1797). Admired for the beau- 
tiful timbre of his voice with its brilliant upper register. 

47. This is likely to be Louise Renaud (1767-1822) rather than her sister Rose: she made 
her début in 1786 at the Comédie-Italienne and was praised by contemporaries for her flex- 
ible and pure voice and ‘un chant simple, sans contrainte, sans manière’. She performed in 
numerous operas by Grétry. 

48. Karamzin, who means ancient bards by this, may have been influenced by Vico's 
views of the role of the poet in ancient societies. The topic of Ossian and the authentication 
of native culture by ancient epic became an important one in Russia at the moment of 
Karamzin’s return since the only copy of ancient Russia’s sole surviving epic, the Lay of 
Igor's campaign, was discovered in 1792. The discovery was a source of national pride, and 
the unknown bard was seen as Russia’s answer to Ossian. 

49. Abbé Jean-Siffrein Maury (1746-1817), though of modest origins, achieved swift pro- 
motion through his brilliant academic success and skill as a rhetorician; he became a member 
of the Académie française. In 1777 he published his Æssar sur l'éloquence de la chaire. Elected to 
the Etats-Généraux, he spoke forcefully against the Revolution and in defence of the royal 
family; his opponent Mirabeau much admired him both personally and as an orator. He is 
credited with inventing the term sans-culottes. He emigrated in 1791, returning to France to 
serve Napoleon in 1806. 

50. Germain-François Saint-Foix (1698-1776), soldier and man of letters, he worked as a 
journalist for the Mercure and as a theatre critic, but was best known to Karamzin as the 


author of the Essais historiques sur Paris (1754-1757). 
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aside revered antiquity, leaving the whole of the past, I shall speak only 
about the present. 1 

Paris appears to its best advantage when you approach it along the 
Versailles road. The buildings are massed ahead with tall towers and 
cupolas; on the left, beyond a wide green plain, is Montmartre, covered in 
endless windmills which, agitating their wings, greet your eyes like a flying 
flock of some sort of winged giants, peacocks or Alpine eagles. The road is 
wide, flat and smooth as a table and at night is illuminated by lamps. The 
gate is a small house, which enchants with the beauty of its architecture. 
Through a broad velvety meadow you drive into the Champs Elysées, not 
called by this attractive name for nothing: a small forest, planted by the 
oreads themselves, with small flowering water-meadows, and small houses 
scattered about in various palaces, in one of which you will find a coffee 
house, in another a shop. Here on Sundays the people walk about, music 
plays, cheery bourgeois girls dance. Poor folk, exhausted by their six-day 
working week, rest on the fresh grass, drink wine and sing vaudevilles. 
One does not have time to survey all the beauties of the forest, those 
enchanting groves scattered to left and right of the road as though without 
any plan: your gaze runs on ahead to where a statue of Louis XV rises on a 
large octagonal plinth surrounded by a white marble balustrade. Approach 
it and you will see before you the densely shaded paths of the famous garden 
of the Tuileries, belonging to the great palace: a beautiful view! When you 
enter the garden you do not know what to admire first: the denseness of the 
ancient avenues, or the pleasant aspect ofthe high terraces which stretch for 
the entire length of the garden on both sides; or the beauty of the pools, 
flower-beds, vases, and groups of statues. The artist Le Nótre, the creator 
of what is obviously the most exquisite garden in Europe, has marked each 
piece with the imprimatur of his mind and taste. Here it is no longer the 
people who stroll, as in the Champs Elysées, but the so-called ‘beau monde’, 
the cavaliers and ladies who drip powder and rouge onto the ground. 
Climb up onto the high terrace; look to right, left and all around: every- 
where there are great buildings, palaces, temples, the beautiful banks of 
the Seine, bridges of granite on which thousands of people crowd and 
many carriages clatter — look at all this and say, what sort of place is 
Paris? It would be insufficient to call it the premier city in the world, the 
capital of grandeur and magic. Remain here, then, unless you should wish 
to modify your opinion. Go a bit further and you will see... narrow streets, 
an insulting mixture of wealth and poverty; next to the brilliant shop of a 
jeweller, a pile of rotting apples and herrings; everywhere there is dirt and 
even blood, running in a stream from the rows of meat — pinch your nose 
and close your eyes. The picture of the opulent city will dim in your 
thoughts and you will think that the filth and corruption of all the cities in 
the world flow through underground pipes to Paris. Take another step 
forward and suddenly the aroma of Arabia Felix will blow on you — or, at 
least, of the flowering meadows of Provence: for you are in the vicinity of 
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one of those shops in which perfumes and pomade are sold, of which there 
are plenty here. In a word, for every step there is a new atmosphere, new 
objects of luxury or of the most disgusting filth — so that you will have to 
call Paris the most magnificent and most awful, most fragrant*and most 
stinking city. The streets are without exception narrow and dark because 
of the large size of the houses; the celebrated ‘St-Honoré’ is longer, noisier 
and dirtier than the rest. Woe to the poor pedestrians, and especially when 
it rains! Either you have to wade through the mud in the middle of the 
street} or the water, pouring off the roofs through the waterspouts will 
not leave a dry thread on you. A carriage here is essential,{ at least for 
us foreigners; but the French are able to walk through the muck in a 
remarkable way without getting dirty; they jump from stone to stone mas- 
terfully and take cover in shops from the hurtling carriages. The famous 
Tournefort,?' who circumnavigated almost the entire world, returned to 
Paris and was crushed by a fiacre because in his travels he forgot how to 
jump like a chamois on the streets — an essential art for the local residents. 
Walk through the city into whichever direction you require and you will 
finally come into the densely shaded avenues, called Boulevards. There are 
three, one for carriages and two for pedestrians; they run in parallel and 
form a magical ring, or the most beautiful edge, around Paris. Here at one 
time the inhabitants used to play boules (à /a boule) on the green grass, 
whence the name boule-ver or boule-var. At first, in place of the avenues, 
there was only the single wall which defended the capital of France 
against enemy assaults; the trees were planted much later. One part of the 
boulevards are called ‘old’ and the other ‘new’; in the former you see objects 
of taste, wealth and opulence; all is invented in idleness for the occupation 
of the idle: here is the Comédie, the Opéra; here are the brilliant palaces, 
here the gardens of the Hesperides, in which nothing is lacking except the 
golden apples; here is the coffee house decked out in green garlands; here is 
the summer house decorated with flowers and like some pastoral temple of 
love; here is the little grove in which music resounds, an agile nymph jumps 
on a tightrope, or some sort of juggler entertains the people with his tricks; 


* Because more aromatic perfumes are sold in Paris than anywhere else. 

t The pavement in Paris is created from a rut hollowed out on both sides of the street: as a 
result terrible filth always accumulates in the middle. 

f For a decent hired carriage one has to pay four roubles per diem. It is possible to ride in 
‘fiacres’, i.e., carriages with drivers that stop at every intersection; but in truth they are not 
very nice on the inside and outside. The coachman sits on the box in a poor shirt or ancient 
coat and continuously drives two equine skeletons (since they cannot be called horses), which 
now twitch, now stand, now trot to no effect. In such a carriage you can cross the entire city 
for 24 sous. 


51. Joseph Pitton de Tournefort (1656-1708), botanist and classifier of plants whose field- 
work covered a vast geographic area, from his native Provence to parts of the Anatolian 
plateau. He returned to Paris as professor of medicine at the College de France, where he 
supervised his collections and managed the Jardin des Plantes. He was run down by a 
passing fiacre when crossing the rue Copeau. 
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here all the rare products of the animal kingdom are on display: American 
birds, African beasts, humming-birds and peacocks, tigers and crocodiles; 
here under the chestnut tree sits Circe who looks at you with languorous 
eyes and places her hand on her heart, and seeing that you walk by indiffer- 
ently, says with a sigh: ‘Hard-hearted man! Cruel man!" Here a young 
untidy fop meets an elderly, carefully powdered fetit-maítre,?? looks at him 
sarcastically and gives his hand to an opera singer; here you have a long 
row of carriages, from which peer out youth and old age, beauty and ugli- 
ness, intelligence and stupidity in its most lively and characteristic features 
— and finally, here marches a detachment of the National Guard. It took me 
an entire day to walk about this noisy part of the Boulevards.* 

The new area, as it is called, presents a completely different sight. There 
the trees are shadier, the paths prettier, the air cleaner, but there are few 
people strolling; you do not hear the clatter of a carriage or the hooves of a 
horse, nor songs nor music; you see neither English nor French fops, no 
powdered wigs or rouged faces. Here in the dense shade the worthy crafts- 
man relaxes with his wife and daughter; here along the avenue the son 
strolls at a gentle pace with his young fiancée, there you have fields of 
wheat, agricultural workers, toiling landowners; in a word, all is simple, 
quiet and peaceful. 

Let us return to the noise of the city. Charles V used to say: Lutetia non urbs, 
sed orbis (‘Lutetia — that is, Paris — is not a city but a world’). What would he 
say now when Lutetia has doubled in area and the size of its population has 
doubled? Imagine 25,000 homes of four or five storeys, which are filled with 
people from top to bottom! Contrary to all the geographical almanacs, 
Paris is more populous than Constantinople or London, incorporating at 
the latest count 1,130,450 residents, among whom there are reckoned to be 
150,000 foreigners and 200,000 servants.? Walk here from one end of the 
city to the other: everywhere there are masses of people walking and riding, 
everywhere there is noise and tumult, in the big streets and small streets — 
of which there are about a thousand in Paris! At ro and 11 o'clock at night 


* Among the magnificent homes that belong to them I noticed the house of the famous Beau- 
marchais. This man was not only able to turn the head of the Parisian public with his strange 
comedy, but also made a fortune; he was capable not only of depicting with his artistic brush 
the weak sides of the human heart, but also able to exploit it for the sake of filling his purse; he 
was both a witty author and sophisticated man of society, a cunning courtier and a careful 
merchant. Beaumarchais now has every means and ability for enjoying life. The curious 
regard his home as the epitome of wealth and taste; one bas-relief over the gates cost thirty 
or 40 thousand livres. 


52. The dated peht-maitre, the elegant and precious man-about-town and survival from 
mid-century, is to the world of the ancien régime what the dandy is at its decline; both represent 
a spirit of hedonism that is still alive in French culture (rather than the opposition between 
classicism and pre-Romanticism as Uspensky and Lotman say); both are part of the realism 
of the vignette. 

53. Modern demographic studies give varying estimates for the population under Louis 
XVI, ranging from 500,000 to 680,000 and more. 
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everything is still so lively, everything is moving and making noise; at one, 
at two you still come across a lot of people; at three and four you occasion- 
ally hear the clatter of a carriage — however, these two hours can be called 
the quietest of the twenty-four-hour period. At five o'clock workers, savoy- 
ards,** day-labourers appear on the streets, and little by little the entire city 
once again comes to life. 

Would you like now to survey with me the most celebrated buildings 
in Paris? No; let us leave that for another time; you are tired, and so am I. 
I should change my topic, or end. 


Today I dined with Mr Glo**,? for whom I had a letter from Geneva. It is 
awkward knowing what to do when one is a stranger to the customs of a 
place: I arrived at two o'clock but they were not yet even thinking of receiv- 
ing guests. The master was dressing in his room after his morning walk, and 
the lady of the house was occupied with her morning reading. About ten 
minutes later the latter walked into the salon, where I was seated in front 
of the fireplace leafing through Marmontel’s Poetics, which was lying on the 
screen. Mrs Glo** is a learned woman of about thirty; she speaks English 
and Italian and (like Mrs Necker, at whose home the d’Alemberts, Diderots 
and Marmontels used to gather) she enjoys socialising with men of letters. 
We began to talk about literature — and heatedly, since Mrs Glo** contra- 
dicted all my opinions. For example, I said that Racine and Voltaire are the 
best French tragedians; but she, according to her inclination, told me that 
for them Chenier is a god. I opined that formerly writing was better in 
France than at present; but she told me that at her home about twenty 
writers gather, all of whom are incomparable. I praised Du Paty: she 
averred that he is not read in Paris — that he was a good lawyer, but a 
poor author and observer. I praised the play Raoul: she spoke about it with 
scorn. In a word, our disagreements would never have ended if the servant 
had not opened the doors and informed Mrs Glo** of the arrival of her 
guests. Within a few minutes the room was full of marquises, chevaliers of 
St Louis, lawyers and Englishmen; each guest approached the hostess with 
a cold greeting. After everyone else the host appeared and struck up 


54. From the latter part of the eighteenth century, savoyard in French comes to mean 
‘peasant’ or ‘day-labourer’, the sense in which Karamzin later uses the Russian transcription 
of the French word. 

55. Despite the presence of people like Mme Necker, the identity of this salon cannot be 
fixed precisely; the vignette may represent an imaginary distillation of Karamzin’s impres- 
sions of the literary and social protocol of an Enlightenment forum that he wished to see 
flourish in Russia as a cultural space where language and taste could be polished and intel- 
lectual refinement pursued. The description of the salon past and present as the quintessen- 
tial French cultural forum is in marked contrast with the development of the public sphere 
elsewhere, in which writers like Wieland and Bonnet command widespread interest and 


respect outside their own social milieu. 
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conversations about parties, intrigues, decrees of the National Assembly, 
etc., etc. The French pondered, praised and criticised while the young Eng- 
lishmen yawned. I involuntarily joined the latter, and was presented to him 
last of all; I was heartily glad when we were summoned to the table. It was a 
very good table; but the talkers never kept quiet. Particularly conspicuous, 
by the way, was one lawyer who wishes to become a minister simply in 
order to pay off the entire French debt over six months, multiply her reve- 
nues by two or three times, enrich the king, the clergy, the gentry, mer- 
chants, artists, craftsmen... At that Mr Glo** grabbed him by the hand 
and with a serious demeanour said: ‘Enough, enough, you generous man!’ 
I burst out laughing, and fortunately was not the only one. However, the 
lawyer was not in the least angry and continued to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of his great plans, turning most frequently to Necker's brother, who 
was dining with us and who listened to him with great patience. There is a 
multitude of such blabbermouths in Paris at the moment, most especially 
under the arcades of the Palais-Royal — and one has to have a very sound 
head in order not to get a headache from all their eloquence. Next to me at 
the table sat an Englishman, an intelligent and important man who, when 
he learned that I was Russian, asked me about our climate, our manner of 
living and so on. The well-known traveller Coxe” is a friend of his, and has 
travelled with him in Switzerland and Germany. We rose from the table at 
five o'clock and the host told me that I was welcome to dine at his home 
every Sunday in the company of his friends. 

I had a further letter: to Mr N°, an old Provençal gentleman, from his 
brother the émigré (whom I met in Geneva at the house of Mrs K*). He is 
practically blind and deaf, walks with difficulty and lives in Paris for 
the sake of his tender, young, languorous, pale, sweet-looking wife, who 
loves the theatre and the like. What a mismatched pair! I wondered 
whether such a marriage could be happy as I looked at Mr and Mrs N* — 
Vulcan and Venus, dead October and flowering May. O nature! Do roses 
grow next to snows in your domain? I was received with a cold civility, 
which is how they normally greet foreigners here; I was invited to take 
lunch, and to dine, etc. Mrs N* told me that Paris is boring at the moment; 
that she would soon leave for Switzerland to settle on that splendid moun- 
tain near Neuchátel, which Rousseau described with his magical penina 
letter to d'Alembert, and that she would live there happily in the embraces 
of nature. I praised her poetic intention. 


56. William Coxe (1747-1828), English traveller whose widely read accounts included 
Travels in Switzerland (1789), which was translated in the same year into French by Ramond 
as Voyage en Suisse (a work to which Karamzin refers). While Coxe also uses the epistolary 
form and the fictional friends as an addressee, his style and range of interests are very differ- 
ent from that of the Russian traveller. 
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Paris today is not what it was. A threatening storm swirls above its 
towers and darkens the brilliance of this once sumptuous city. The golden 
luxury that formerly reigned over it as its favourite capital — that golden 
luxury, lowering a black veil over its sad face, has vanished into the air 
and hidden behind the clouds; one faint ray of its brilliance has remained, 
which barely shines on the horizon like the dying light of dusk. The horrors 
of the revolution have chased the richest residents from Paris; the most 
distinguished nobility has removed to foreign lands; and those who 
remain here live for the most part in the narrow circle of their friends and 
relatives. 

‘Here’, I was told by the Abbé N*, who pointed his stick at the large 
houses that are now empty as we walked along the $/-Honoré,? ‘here, on 
Sundays, the most fashionable Parisian women, the most distinguished 
people and the most celebrated wits (beaux esprits) gathered at the March- 
ioness D*'s; some played cards, others discussed the philosophy of life, senti- 
ment, pleasures, beauty, taste... Here, on Thursdays, the profound political 
thinkers of both sexes used to meet in the house of the Countess A*; they 
compared Mably with Jean-Jacques and composed plans for a new 
Utopia... Over there, on Saturdays, M* read his observations on the book 
of existence, in the house of the Baroness F*, explaining to curious women 
the properties of primeval chaos, and representing it in such a terrible 
tableau that his female listeners fainted from sheer terror. You are late in 
coming to Paris. The happy times have vanished; the pleasant dinners are 
over; good society (/a bonne compagnie) has scattered across all the ends of the 
earth. The Marchioness D* has gone off to London, the Countess A* to 
Switzerland, and the Baroness F* to Rome in order to take the veil in a 
nunnery. A decent man does not know where to turn, what to do with 
himself and how to spend an evening. ?? 

However, the abbé N* (for whom I brought a letter from Geneva from his 
brother, Count N*) admitted to me that the French had long ago lost the 
ability to enjoy themselves in society as they had during the reign of Louis 
XIV — for example, in the houses of the famous Marion de Lorme,? the 


57. The street was famed for its array of literary salons, on which sec Pierre de Ségur, Le 

royaume de la rue Saint-Honoré (Paris 1897). 

| 58. It is impossible to identify precisely the figures indicated by initials, since the whole 
point of the montage is to conjure up a synthetic picture of the era. The salons alluded to 
here were the most prestigious ones of the eighteenth century, presided over by, respectively, 
Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, marquise Du Deffand (1697-1780); Anne-Charlotte de Curssol- 
Florensac, duchesse d’Aiguillon (1700-1772), nicknamed ‘la sœur du pot des philosophes”; and 
Mme Ferté-Imbault, daughter of Mme Geoffrin. For an excellent analysis of the culture of 
sociability and the French salon see Benedetta Craveri, La civiltà della conversazione (Milan 
2002), p.301-58. 

59. Marion de Lorme (1612-1650). A celebrated courtesan and hostess from the time of her 
liaison with the marquis de Cinq-Mars; her lovers included the duke of Buckingham and 
Saint-Evremond. Like her rival Ninon de Lenclos, her salon was as brilliant a gathering of 
beaux esprits as could be found at the Tuilleries. 
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comtesse de La Suze,® and Ninon Lenclos,®! where Voltaire composed his 
first poems; where Voiture,? Saint-Evremond, Gramont,°* Ménage, °° 
Pelisson® and Gendron®’ were legilators of amusement and taste shone 
through their wit, scattering Attic salt on the general conversation. ‘John 
Law, said the abbé, ‘John Law destroyed the wealth and charm of Paris’s 
residents, thanks to the unfortunate invention of his bank; he turned our 
amusing marquises into hucksters and usurers. Where formerly all the fine 
points of the social mind were minutely analysed, where all the treasures, 
all the nuances of the French language were exhausted in pleasant conver- 
sations, and witty words, there people began to speak... about the value of 
banknotes. The houses in which the best society had congregated became 
stock-exchanges. Times have changed — John Law fled to Italy — but since 
that moment, true French gaiety has been a rare phenomenon in Parisian 
gatherings. Terrible gaming began; young women drove around in the 
evenings in order to ruin one another, dealing cards right and left and 
forgetting the art of the Graces, the art of pleasing. Then the fops and econ- 
omists came into fashion, academic intriguers and Encyclopédistes, calem- 
bours and magnetism, chemistry and dramaturgy, metaphysics and 
politics. Beauties became authors and found ways... to bore their lovers to 


60. Henriette de Coligny, comtesse de La Suze (1618-1673), a celebrated précieuse and salon 
hostess and a great friend of Mlle de Scudéry, contributed a great number of poems of a witty 
but melancholy nature to collections compiled by Pelisson and Bouhours. 

61. Ninon de Lenclos (1616-1706). A famed femme galante, favourite of cardinal Richelieu, 
she had a long list of distinguished lovers, including Coligny and Condé; Mme Scudéry based 
the character of Clarisse in C/élie on her, capturing her physical beauty and charm and, as 
Saint-Simon recorded, her capacity for friendship. 

62. Vincent Voiture (1597-1648), a leading light of Mme de Rambouillet’s salon, produced 
witty light verse and satirical poems full of instruction and world-play. Although Voltaire 
criticised him, his salon poetry was admired by Russian poets of Karamzin’s time. 

63. Charles de Marguetel de Saint-Evremond (1613-1703), famed conversationalist, 
epicure and libertin. His essays and letters, together with three comedies and some poetry, 
were published in the eighteenth century. He was a great friend of the maréchal de Créqui 
and Ninon de Lenclos, and epitomised, as Karamzin notes, the honnéte homme of the age. 

64. Philibert, comte de Gramont (1621-1707), a courtier famed for his wit, his amorous 
intrigues and his courage in battle (he served under Condé and Turenne), was exiled by 
Louis XIV and spent a number of years at the court of Charles IT of England. His Mémoires, 
published posthumously (17:3) by his brother-in-law Anthony Hamilton, are an entertaining 
biography in which the great salons and courtisanes of the period feature. 

65. Gilles Ménage (1613-1692), Parisian lawyer, bel esprit, friend and literary associate of 
Mme de Lafayette and Mme de Sévigné, played an important role in the Querelles. Though 
mocked by Molière and Boileau, he was respected for his learning, which he displayed in 
polyglot epigrams; he composed a substantial body of love poetry, but his love for Mme de 
Sévigné remained a platonic attachment, a type of friendship that was idealised by Senti- 
inentalist writers like Karamzin. 

66. Paul Pellison (1624-1693), poet and man of letters best known for his Histoire de l'Acadé- 
mie française (1653), was a friend of Madeleine de Scudéry. 

67. Auguste-Nicolas Gendron (1663-1750), doctor who retired to Auteil and the home 
where Boileau lived. Voltaire visited him there and wrote: ‘C’est bien ici le Parnasse / des 
vrais enfants d'Apollon / sous le nom de Boileau, ces lieux virent Horace / Esculape y parait 
sous celui de Gendron,’ 
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sleep. In the end, we began to speak about performances — the Opera, 
ballet — in mathematical propositions, and explained the beauties of the 
Nouvelle Héloïse in numbers. Everybody philosophised, played the wise 
man, intrigued and introduced strange new expressions to the language 
which Racine and Despréaux would not have understood or wanted to 
understand — and I don’t know where we would have fled next as a recourse 
from boredom, if suddenly the thunder of Revolution hadn’t burst out 
above us.’ 
Here the abbé and I separated. 


Yesterday, at the royal chapel, I saw the king and queen. Tranquillity, gen- 
tleness and kindness are written on the face of the former, and I am sure that 
no sort of malicious intention has ever been born in his soul. In the world 
there are happy characters who by virtue of their native feeling are unable 
not to love and not to do good: this monarch is one such! He may be unfor- 
tunate; he may perish in the tumultuous storm — but fair-minded history 
will inscribe Louis XVI among the number of beneficent rulers, and then 
humanity will shed a heartfelt tear in his memory. The queen, despite all 
the blows of fate, is lovely and majestic, like a rose on which cold winds 
blow, but which still retains its beauty. Marie was born to be a queen; her 
mien, her aspect, her smile — all reveal an uncommon soul. Smiling just like 
the Graces, she leafed through the pages in her prayer-book, glanced at the 
king and at the princess her daughter, and once again began reading. Eli- 
zabeth, the king’s sister, prayed with great devotion and piety; it seemed to 
me that tears were pouring down her face. There were many people in the 
church, and I would have fainted from the heat and stuffiness were it not for 
a lady who noticed my pallor and gave me some smelling-salts. The congre- 
gation watched the king and queen, and more so the latter; some sighed and 
wiped their eyes with white handkerchiefs; others looked without any 
feeling and sneered at the poor monks who were singing vespers. ‘The king 
wore a violet coat; the queen, Elizabeth and princess wore black dresses 
with simple head-gear. I saw the dauphin in the Tuilleries; the beautiful, 
tender Lamballe, 8 to whom Florian!” dedicated his fairy tales, led him by 


68. Marie-Therese-Louise de Savoie-Carignan, princesse de Lamballe (1749-1792), a 
friend of Queen Marie-Antoinette, she was famed for her delicate beauty and was painted 
by Vigée-Lebrun. Imprisoned at La Force with common criminals, she refused to swear an 
oath of hatred to the monarchy and was hacked to death; her head was carried in triumph 
through the streets of Paris. Whether or not Karamzin knew the gruesome accounts of her 
death (Mercier’s mentions mutilation of the body), he infuses the passage with a retrospective 
elegiac tone. 

69. Jean-Pierre Claris de Florian (1755-1794), admired as a comic playwright and writer 
of pastorals in the seventeenth-century manner (Estelle, Numa Pompilius), he is best known for 
his verse fables (published in 1792) which were inspired by La Fontaine, Horace and Mon- 
taigne. Many of his works were translated into Russian in the 1790s, and he inspired literary 
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the hand. Tender youth! An angel of beauty and innocence! How he jumped 
andcapered in the fresh airin hislittle dark vest, with a blue ribbon across the 
shoulder! People ran from all aroundlolook at him, allofthem removing their 
hats on; all joyfully surrounded the gracious youth, who favoured them with 
his regard and with smiles. The people still love royal blood. 


98. Paris, April... 1790 


Shall I speak about the French Revolution? You read the newspapers so the 
events are known to you. Could one have expected such scenes in our time 
from the ethereal French, who were famed for their graciousness, and sang 
with rapture from Calais to Marseille, from Perpignan to Strasbourg: 


Pour un peuple aimable et sensible 
Le premier bien est un bon Roi. 


Do not think, however, that the entire nation has been participating in 
the tragedy that is now being played out in France. Hardly a hundredth 
part is active: all the others watch, judge, argue, weep or laugh, clap or 
whistle, as in the theatre. Those who have nothing to lose are as brazen as 
predatory wolves; those who might lose everything are as timid as rabbits; 
the former wish to confiscate everything, the latter wish to save at least 
something. A defensive war with a reckless enemy is rarely successful. This 
story has not ended yet; but at the moment the French nobility and clergy 
appear to be poor defenders of the throne. 

Since 14th July all of France has echoed with talk about Aristocrats and 
Democrats;"? they praise and insult one another with these names without 
for the most part understanding their meaning. Judge for yourselves the 
popular ignorance on the basis of the following anecdote: 

Inone small village near Paris the peasants stopped a young, well-dressed 
man and demanded that he shout: ‘Vive la nation" together with them. 
The young man satisfied their wish; he waved his hat and cried: ‘Vive la 
nation!’ ‘Good, good! they said. 'We're satisfied: you're a good Frenchman; 
go on your way. No, wait a minute: first, can you explain to us what a... 
nation is?’ 

They tell the story that the little dauphin while playing with his squirrel, 
pinches it on the nose and says: ‘You are an Aristocrat, a very naughty Aris- 
tocrat, squirrel? The dear youth, having heard this word constantly, 
repeated it. 


imitators. Despite his political indifference he was arrested during Thermidor and died soon 
after being released. 

70. Itis unclear whether Karamzin is referring to the storming of the Bastille on 14 July 
1789 or the first Fête de la Fédération on the Champ de Mars in Paris on 14 July 1790, to 
celebrate the first anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. 
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One marquis who once had been showered with the king’s favours is at the 
moment playing what may notbehis final roleamong the enemies of the court. 
Some of his former friends made clear their dissatisfaction. He shrugged his 
shoulders, and answered them with a cold glance: ‘Que faire? J'aime les te-te- 
troubles" (‘What can one do? I love t-t-troublemaking") The marquis has 
a stammer.?! 

But has the marquis read the history of Greece and Rome? Does he 
remember the draught of hemlock and Tarpeian rock?" The people is a 
sharp blade which it is dangerous to play with, and revolution is an open 
grave for virtue and — for malevolence too. 

Every civil society, confirmed by the ages, is a shrine for good citi- 
zens; even in the most imperfect, one must be surprised at the wonder- 
ful harmony, the good structure, the order. Utopia* will always be the 
dream of a good heart, or it will be accomplished by the unnoticeable 
action of üme, by means of the slow but true and safe successes of reason, 
enlightenment, education, good morals. Once people have become con- 
vinced that virtue is necessary for their own personal happiness, then the 
Golden Age will begin, and man will enjoy the peaceful benefaction of life 
under every government. But compulsory disruptions are indeed fatal, and 
every revolutionary prepares a scaffold for himself. Let us give ourselves 
and entrust ourselves, my friends, to the power of providence, whose plan 
is determined, and who holds in his hand the hearts of rulers — and that 1s 
enough. 

Frivolous minds think that everything is easy; the wise know the danger 
of every change and live quietly. The French monarchy produced great 
rulers, great ministers, great people of different kinds; under its peaceful 
protection the arts and sciences flourished; the life of society was embel- 
lished by the blooms of wit; the poor man found bread for himself, the rich 
enjoyed excess... But the bold have taken an axe to the sacred tree and say: 
*We shall do better" New republicans with sinful hearts! Open Plutarch, 
and you will hear from an ancient, great and virtuous republican — Cato — 
that anarchy is worse than any type of power! 

In conclusion I shall communicate to you some lines of verse from Rabe- 
lais in which my acquaintance, Abbé N*, finds a prophecy of the present 
revolution: 


* Or the Kingdom of happiness, a work by More. 


71. Lotman and Uspensky suggest that this is the marquis de Condorcet, who is known to 
have stammered; further indirect corroboration comes a line later in the mention of hemlock: 
Karamzin may be hinting at the fact that Condorcet, like Socrates, took his own life by 
poison rather than submit to a revolutionary tribunal. 

72. Socrates drank a draught of the poisonous hemlock after being condemned to death by 
an Athenian court; execution by being thrown from the Tarpeian rock was a Roman punish- 


ment. 
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Gargantua, ch. LVII. 
Enigme et Prophetie 
^ 

Je fays savoir à qui le veut entendre, 
Que cet hyver prochain, sans plus attendre, 
En ce lieu où nous sommes, 
Il sortira une maniere d'hommes, 
Las du repos et faschez du séjour, 
Qui franchement iront, et de plein jour, 
Suborner gents des toutes qualitez, 
A differends et partialitez, 
Et qui vodra les croire et escouter, 
Quoy qu'il en doive advenir et couter. 
Ils feront mettre en debats apparents 
Amys entre eux et les proches parents. 
Le fils hardi ne craindra l'impropere 
De se bander contre son propre pere. 
Mesme les Grands, de noble lieu saillis, 
De leurs subjects se verront assaillis, 
Et sur ce point naistra tant de meslées, 
Tant de discords, venués et allées, 
Que nulle histoire, oà sont les grands merveilles, 
N'a fait récit d'émotions pareilles. 
Alors auront non moindre authorité 
Hommes sans foy, que gents de verité; 
Car touts suivront la creance et estude 
De Vignorante et sotte multitude, 
Dont le plus lourd sera recu pour juge. 
O dommabeable et penible deluge! 
Deluge, dis-je, et à bonne raison; 
Car ce travail ne perdra sa saison, 
Et wen sera la terre delivrée, 
Jusques à tant qu'elle soit ennyvrée 


De flots de sang... 


Old French will perhaps be obscure to you. I translate: 

I declare to all who wish to know that no later than the coming winter 
we shall see villains in France who clearly will corrupt people of every 
class and will cause friends to quarrel with friends, relations with relations. 
The brazen son will not be afraid to rise up against his father, and the 
servant against his master, so that in the most miraculous history we 
cannot find examples of similar discord, turmoil and rebellion. Then the 
impious, the iconoclasts will vie with the good for power; then the stupid 
masses will give laws, and the senseless will sit in the place of judges. O ter- 
rible, fatal flood! ‘Flood’, I say, since the earth will be freed from this 
malady by glutting itself in blood, and in no other way.” 


73. This excerpt comes from the ‘Enigme et prophétie’ which comprises chap. 58 of 
Rabelais’s Pantagruel. Within the context of a meditation on historical causality and the role 
of fate, the portentous quotation from Rabelais leaves the historical situation open-ended 
and imbued with dramatic tension, underscoring the uncertainty and tumult in which the 
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goxParis April 


On Thursday, Friday and Saturday of Easter week the famous promenade in 
the Bois de Boulogne used to take place. ‘Used to’, since the current one that I 
saw cannot be compared with earlier ones for which rich and fashionable 
people deliberately used to order new equipages and when four or five thou- 
sand carriages, each one better, more brilliant and more fashionable than the 
next, appeared before the eyes of the viewers. I went there on foot, and saw 
around a thousand carriages, but not a single one was impressive. The pro- 
menade reminded me of our Moscow one on ist May: in the same way, car- 
riage after carriage, from the Champs Elysées to the abbey of 
Longchamp.” The people stood in two rows along the road, jeered, 
shouted and laughed rudely at the strollers.” For example: ‘Look! Here 
comes the shopkeeper from the fish stall with her neighbour, the cobbler’s 
wife" ‘If that isn’t the largest red nose in Paris" ‘There goes a young 
coquette of seventy: go and fall in love!’ ‘Here comes the chevalier of St 
Louis with his young wife and his horns!’ ‘Here comes the philosopher 
who sells his mind for two kopecks" The young fops cantered by on the 
English horses, peered into every carriage and teased the crowd: ‘Allons, 
allons, mes amis! ‘De l'esprit, de l'esprit ‘Bon, c'est de la vraie gaieté Parisienne! 
Others walked about on foot, with long wooden sticks instead of swords, 
pour se confondre avec le peuple. In earlier times most conspicuous of all were 
the high priestesses of Venus; they drove about in very best coaches. One 
young actress broke off her liaison with Count D*, a handsome man. Her 
acquaintances were surprised. ‘Why be surprised?’ — said the actress. 'He's 
a monster, a horror: he didn’t want to give me a new carriage for the 
Boulogne promenade. I had to give the preference to the old marquis, who 
pawned all his wife’s diamonds in order to buy me the most expensive car- 
riage in Paris.’ 

I walked into the monastery at Longchamp, saw the grave of Isabelle, 
the sister of Saint Louis, and two witty epitaphs over the monuments of 
Father Fremin and Francois Seraphim. The first: 


narrator finds himself and intimating something of his philosophy of history. Seen from the 
viewpoint of the book’s publication history, the inclusion of the verse-prophecy can only be 
meant to enhance the author’s historical authority since what was predicted eventually 
occurred — bearing out the quotation and justifying its inclusion both as prediction and 
historical commentary. The narrator’s line of reasoning is that certain texts, from Plutarch 
to Rabelais, have captured a cyclical dynamic to history; in adding his own compatible 
historical view, Karamzin imparts an analogous function to his own text. 

74. The Poor Clares’ monastery of Longchamp was founded by Isabelle of France (1290- 
1357), sister of St Louis and wife of Edward IT. Located in south-east Paris, within the Bois de 
Boulogne, the abbey had long fallen into decay when it was destroyed during the Revolution. 

75. For an encyclopaedic overview of the people of Paris in this period, see Daniel Roche, 
Le peuple de Paris: essai sur la culture populaire au X VII siecle (Paris 1981). Karamzin's interest in 
the ‘people’ as a political force, from the plebs in ancient Rome to French revolutionaries, 
plays a key part in his view of historical cycles. 
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Fremin, tu fais fremir le sort, 
Et ton nom vit malgré la mort. 
x 
And the second: 
Que la vie a vecu de François Seraphique, 
80 ans sur terre, au Ciel vit Vangelique. 


100. Paris, April 29, 1790 


On Parisian theatre at the end of the Ancien Régime 


Today I spent the entire day in my room, alone, with a headache. But as 
soon as it began to get dark I went out onto the Pont Neuf* and, leaning 
on the base of the statue to Henri, I watched with great pleasure as the 
shadows of night began to mingle with the dying light of day; as the stars 
in the sky and the street lamps began to shine. Since my arrival in Paris I 
had spent every evening without exception at the theatre and had yet to 
observe twilight. How pleasant it is during the spring, even in noisy, uncon- 
genial Paris. 

Awhole month spent daily at the theatre! And still not to have had my fill 
either of Thalia’s laugh or the Melpomene’s tears... And to enjoy these 
delights with a new sensation every time. Surprising, and yet true. 

It is also true that my earlier knowledge of French theatre was insuf- 
ficient. Now I can say that the theatres here are perfect, each in its own 
way, and that every aspect of each performance forms a lovely harmony, 
which affects the heart of the viewer in the most pleasant way possible. 

In Paris there are five main theatres: the Grande Opéra, the one called 
the French Theatre (les François), the Italian (les Italiens), the Count of Pro- 
vence's ( Theatre de Monsieur), and the Variétés. Performances are given daily, 
and every day (those amazing French!) the throng is so great that by six 
o'clock one will be lucky to find a place. 

Whoever has been to Paris and not been to the Opéra, say the French, is 
like the visitor to Rome who fails to see the Pope. In point of fact, the Opéra 
is something very grand indeed, especially with regard to its brilliant 
scenery and splendid performances of ballet. Here you will see, now the 
Elysian fields where the souls of the just are in a state of bliss, where an 
eternal spring grows green, where your hearing is charmed by the quiet 
sounds of the lyre, where everything is fascinating, admirable; and now 
gloomy Hades, where the sighs of the dying disturb the terrible Acheron, 
where the groans and weeping of hardship drown out the noise of black 
Cocytus and Styx, where the waves of Phlegethon flare, where Tantalus, 
Ixion and the Danaids suffer for eternity and see no end to their sufferings; 
where light Lethe with its sultry gurgling summons the unfortunate to 


*'The New Bridge, as it is called, near where I lived. 
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obliviousness of their cares and unhappiness. Here you will see how 
Orpheus roams the black forests of the underworld; how the Furies 
torment Orestes; how Jason does combat with-fire, flame and monsters; 
how outraged Medea, cursing the ingratitude of her people, flies with 
thunder and lightning to the heights of the Caucasus; how the Egyptians 
mourn the death of their virtuous king in sad choirs and pitiful Nephtha,”° 
atop the great monument to her husband, swears to worship him in her 
heart; how Rinaldo melts in passion at the feet of the ardent Armida 
amidst the innumerable beauties of magical arts scattered in her gardens; 
how Diana descends in a light cloud, kisses Endymion and bedews her 
amorous bosom with brilliant tears; how the imposing Calypso exhausts 
all possible charms in order to enchant the young Telemachus;77 how the 
impetuous, sweet nymphs — each more impetuous, each sweeter than the 
next — surround him with harps and lyres, play and sing of love and with 
each voluptuous gesture say to him, ‘Love, love’, and how Telemachus 
falters, feels his weakness, forgets the council of Wisdom and... hurled by 
the beneficial hand of his Mentor, flies from the high rocky bank into the 
noisy sea: he flies and takes with him the soul of the spectators. 

Everything is so lively, so natural, that I forgot myself a thousand times 
and mistook artificial imitation for nature. I could scarcely believe my eyes 
as I watched the swift changes in scenery. With a blink of the eye paradise 
would be transformed into hell; in a second entire seas would pour forth 
where pastures had grown green, flowers blossomed and shepherds played 
on their pipes; the light sky is covered over with a thick gloom, black clouds 
rush ahead on the wings of the roaring storm, and the spectator trembles in 
his soul. Another second, and the gloom dissipates, the clouds hide, the 
storms quieten down and your heart grows easier with the new objects 
coming into view. 

Despite the abundance of local talented dancers, Vestris shines among 
them like Sirius amongst the stars. All of his movements are so pleasant, so 
lively, so expressive that each time I watch I am surprised, unable to explain 
to myself the pleasures that only this dancer gives me: lightness, suppleness, 
harmony, feeling, life — all combine, and if it were possible to be an orator 
without words, then Vestris is the Cicero of his kind. The poet does not exist 
who can describe what it is that shines in his eyes, what the play of his 
muscles expresses, when the sweet, bashful peasant girl gazes at him with a 


76. Eponymous heroine of Nephté, the tragédie lyrique by Lemoyne and librettist Hoffman, 
which was performed at the Opéra for the first time in December 1789 and enjoyed a huge 
success. The subject was taken from Plutarch; the part of the heroine was taken by Maillart. 

77. The description here refers to the ballet Télémaque dans Vile de Calypso by Dauberval, first 
performed in March 1790. Dauberval wrote: ‘My object in producing 7élémaque was to show 
Wisdom contesting and triumphing over the chaos of voluptuous Passion’ (quoted in Ivor 


Guest, The Ballet of the Enlightenment, p.404). 
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tender glance and says ‘I love’ — when, in her embrace, he summons heaven 
and earth to witness his felicity. A painter would put down his brush and 
exclaim only — ‘Vestris? Hardelle i$ without peer in the tragic pantomime. 
What greatness: a hero in every glance, a hero in every movement.’® Vestris 
is the ward of the sweet Graces, but Hardelle is the student of the noble 
Muses. Nivelon is a second Vestris.”? With regard to other dancers I will 
only say that they comprise a wonderful group of picturesque figures that 
astonish the gaze. For when Terpsichore's nymphs appear on the stage, 
wafted in as if on the wings of Zephyrus, the stage is transformed into a 
spring meadow in which countless flowers show their colours: the eye is 
bewildered amidst the variegated touches of beauty — but sweet Perignon 
and the enchanting Miller? stand out from the other flowers, like the lus- 
cious rose and proud lily. 

Lays, Chenard,*! Lainé,®? Rousseau? — these are the stars of the opera. 
If you believe the French, no nation at any time has produced singers to 
surpass them. I love not only their singing, but their acting as well — two 
talents that are not always found together. Marchesi could never move me 
so much as Lays and Chenard do. Let others mock my simplicity and igno- 
rance, but the voice of the celebrated Italian singer does not contain what is 
most pleasant of all for me — soul! You will ask what I mean by soul? I am 
not able to explain it exactly. But, I feel it, I do. Ah, what sort of Marchesi 
could sing truly well 


J'ai perdu mon Eurydice: 
Rien n'égale mon malheur! 


What sort of Italian half-man is able to sing this incomparable aria by 
Gluck with the heartfelt feeling of the young, handsome, beautiful Rous- 
seau who stands worthy of Eurydice? 


78. Pierre-Gabriel Hardelle (1754-1840), famed choreographer, maitre des ballets and 
character dancer. 

79. Louis Nivelon (1777-1799), brilliant dancer famed for his grace and lightness, was 
pupil of Maximillian Gardel and younger contemporary of Vestris. 

80. Eve-Marie Perignan (1763-1809) danced at the Paris Opéra from 1779 till 1802 and 
was a versatile performer; in the 1790 performances of Télémaque she danced the role of a 
nymph together with Marie Miller (later Marie Pierre Hardelle, 1770-1833), who made a 
sensational début in 1786 and was renowned for her virtuosity. 

81. Simon Chenard (1758-1831) made his debut at the Opéra in 1782, joined the Comédie- 
Italienne in 1783 and then stayed with the Opera-Comique; he was prized for his beautiful 
bass voice and his liveliness. 

82. Etienne Lainé or Lainez (1753-1822) made his debut in 1776 in Alceste, and became the 
leading tenor of the Opéra with the retirement of Legros. He survived the Revolution despite 
being a monarchist. He created more than fifty roles during his career of forty years at the 
Opéra, including Enée in Didon (1783) and Télémaque in Pénélope (1785). 

83. J. Rousseau (1761-1 800), an impeccable singer with a strong and clear tenor voice, had 
a busy association with the Opéra from the late 1770s to the time of the Revolution. 
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Maillard ** is the first lady singer of the day. You have heard about Saint- 
Huberty:® she is no longer with us! They say that she has gone mad. Lovers 
of the opera are practically in tears as they reminisce about her. 

The orchestra too, composed of the finest musicians in Paris, fully 
measures up to the decor, the ballet and the singers. In a word, my dear 
friends, the arts exult at the heights of perfection and the whole inspires 
in the breast of the spectator a feeling that without exaggeration might 
be called rapture. Of course, such performances are expensive. All the 
same, a place in the stalls and first tier costs (in our money) only two or 
three roubles. Although the most expensive places are always taken, accord- 
ing to Necker the Opéra costs the court almost three or four million per 
annum. 


In the French Theatre, as it is called, they are playing tragedies, dramas and 
long comedies. Even now I have not changed my opinion about the French 
Melpomene: she is noble, sublime, beautiful; but she will never move, will 
never shake my heart like the Muse of Shakespeare and some (true, only a 
few) of the Germans. French poets have a fine, tender taste, and may serve 
as models in the art of writing. However, in the consideration of invention, 
passion and the deep feeling of nature — forgive me, sacred shades of the 
Corneilles, Racines and Voltaires! — they must yield first place to the 
English and Germans. Their tragedies are full of graceful pictures in 
which colours have been matched with to colours great exquisiteness, 
shades to shades; but I admire them for the most part with a cold heart. 
Everywhere there is a mixture of the natural with the romantic; 
everywhere ‘mes feux’, ‘ma foi; everywhere Greeks and Romans à la fran- 
çaise, who melt in amorous ecstasies, sometimes philosophise, express one 
idea with various selected words — and, losing themselves in a labyrinth of 
eloquence, forget to act. The local public demands from the author beauti- 
ful verses, ‘des vers à retenir’; they praise the song, and for that reason versifiers 
attempt in any manner possible to multiply their number, concentrating 
on this more than the importance of the events, more than the new, 
extraordinary but natural situations (situations), and forgetting that 
character is revealed more in those unusual events from which the words 


84. Marie-Thérése Davoux Maillard (1766-1818), a star of the Opéra from the time of her 
surprise debut as a substitute for Huberty in 1782 until her retirement in 1813; she took top 
billing in numerous productions and was known for her portrayals of Gluck’s Alceste, 
Armide and Clytemnestre, roles well suited to her noble bearing and vibrant voice. 

85. Anne-Antoinette Saint-Huberty (1756-1812), a French soprano who early inspired the 
admiration of Gluck. Her triumph in Piccini’s Didon secured her place as the prima donna of 
the Opéra, and she was admired for vocal perfection and stagecraft. She emigrated in 1790 
together with her lover the comte d’Entraigues, who married her secretly in Lausanne. 
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take their greatest force." 

In a word, the creations of the French Melpomene are renowned — and 
will always be renowned — for the beauty of their style and brilliant lines; 
but if Tragedy must deeply touch our heart or horrify our soul, then Vol- 
taire's compatriots do not have even two true tragedies — and d'Alembert 
put it very fairly when he said that all their plays are composed more for 
reading than for the theatre. 

However, when they must be staged, then at least there are actors are such 
as La Rive, Saint-Prix? and Saint-Fal?? and actresses like Saint-Val,9? 
Raucourt?? and others; who have taken the place of Baron?! and Le Kain, 


* I ask connoisseurs of the French theatre to find either in Corneille or Racine anything 
similar to, for example, the Shakespearean verses belonging to the venerable Lear who, per- 
secuted by the children to whom he gave his kingdom, crown and majesty, wanders through 
the forests and wilderness on a stormy night. 


Blow winds... rage, blow! 
You sulph’rous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunder -bolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou allshaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’th’world; 
Crack nature’s mould, all germins spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man! .. . 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness! 
I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children; 
... Then let fall 
You horrible pleasure! .... Here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak and despis'd old man! 
These lines tear apart the soul; they thunder like the thunder that they describe, and they 
shake the heart of the reader. But what gives them such a terrible strength? The extraordinary 
situation of the royal fugitive, the animated picture of his dreadful fate. Who could possibly 
ask after this about Lear’s character, Lear's soul? 


86. Jean de La Rive (1747-1827), after an unsuccessful debut at the Comédie-Francaise in 
1770, returned in 1775 as Oreste in Racine's /pAigénie. He was made a sociétaire of the theatre 
in 1776, and assumed the leading role after Le Kain’s death in 1778. He performed frequently 
in the provinces, making a famous comeback at the Comédie as the lead role in Voltaire's 
(Edipe on 4 May 1790. Eclipsed in the latter stages of his career by the up-and-coming 
Talma, he gradually gave up acting and turned to writing: Réflexions sur l'art théâtral and 
Cours de déclamation. 

87. Jean Saint-Prix (1758-1834) made his début at the Comédie-Française in 1782 playing 
the lead in Voltaire's Zancrède; he was accepted as a sociétaire in 1784, but was unable to 
perform major roles after Larive's departure in 1788. His grave and powerful voice won 
him his reputation as a tragic actor. He became a professor at the Conservatoire, where he 
remained until 1828. 

88. Etienne Saint-Fal (1752-1835) made his début at the Comédie-Française in 1782 to 
play minor roles in comedies and tragedies; his first role was Gaston Du Belloy's tragedy 
Gastet et Bayard. Over forty years he took more than go roles. One source refers to him as ‘le 
plus utile, le plus infatigable, le plus disponible, toujours prét à jouer, à jouer tout 

89. Pauline Saint-Val (1743-1830), a tragic actress who made her début at the Comédie- 
Française in 1766; received as a sociétaire in 1767. Played Ariane, Phèdre, Mérope, Clytem- 
nestre, Didon and Hermione; Voltaire called her a sublime actress. 

go. Frangoise-Marie Raucourt (1756-1815), equally famous for her vivid performances 
and her dissipated life. She was admired by Voltaire. 
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Lecouvreur”? and Clairon.” What declamation! What action! Nobility in 
appearance, grandeur in action, clarity, purity in pronunciation, and the 
soul imbuing each word — that is, each poetic thought is nuanced, each 
thought expressed in a tone appropriate to it, and in harmony with the 
play of the eyes, with the motion of the hand; painting pictures from top to 
bottom. Should the viewer remain cold, despite this refinement of artistry, 
then the actors are of course not to blame. 

La Riveiskingonthestage: hejoinsanextraordinary delivery toa veritable 
Greck profile. This actor was ready to take his leave of the theatre. They say 
that because he did not like the young actress Desgarcins?* (who could be 
called the living image of weak languor), he tried in every manner possible 
to obstruct her acting. The public noted with displeasure this unflattering 
disposition of his heart, and the famous La Rive was whistled by the 
gallery; after which he retired and swore never again to tread the boards. 
But where there is an oath there is also a crime. After two years of inactivity 
he was fed up; accustomed to praise and applause, he could not be happy 
without them; he fought with himself and finally left his doubts behind and 
once again appeared on the stage in the role of CEdipus. I saw him. A terri- 
ble crush of people: even the orchestra was packed with viewers to whom 
the musicians had ceded their places — not to mention the pit, the boxes, 
the stalls! At five o'clock there began banging and an impatient rumble; at 
half-five the curtain rose and all went silent. The first scene: no Œdipus — 
silence reigned. But no sooner had Simas said ‘Œdipe en ces lieux va paraitre’ 
than a terrific applause rumbled, continuing until the very moment when 
La Rive walked out in a magnificent white Greek costume, his red locks 
flowing down to his shoulders; and with a proud yet calm bow of the head 
he showed his grateful feelings to the public. For the course of all five acts, 


91. Michel Baron (1653-1729), distinguished actor and dramatist, who acted in Molière’s 
company. His most famous play was the Homme à bonnes fortunes (1686). As an actor he was also 
esteemed by Racine for his classical technique and delivery. In 1691 he was acclaimed as the 
‘honneur et la merveille’ of the Theatre-Français, and Marmontel writes of ‘la beauté majes- 
tueuse de son action’. 

92. Adrienne Lecouvreur (1690-1730), celebrated actress of the Comédie-Frangaise, 
famed for her beauty and her passionate style: Voltaire paid tribute to her in his letters. She 
was the lover of the Maréchal de Saxe, and was alleged to have been killed by a rival who sent 
her a poisoned bouquet of flowers while she was playing Phèdre in June 1730. Her legendary 
talent and mysterious death made her a byword for dramatic art well into the nineteenth 
century. 

93. Claire Clairon (1723-1802) was regarded as the greatest successor to Lecouvreur, 
famed for her noble utterance and (despite her small stature) great presence; she had a suc- 
cession of important lovers, including Marmontel and Richelieu, and was much befriended 
by distinguished figures including Voltaire, Diderot, Mme Geoffrin and Mme de Galitzine. 
Having started as a soubrette, she made her career chiefly at the Comédie-Française. During 
the Terror she fled to Germany, where she subsisted in great poverty. 

94. Madeleine Marie Desgarcins was beginning to make her career at the time of Karam- 
zin’s visit, and her technique was the subject of a running commentary of the Journal de Paris 
in 1788. See Rougement, La vie théâtrale, p.102. 
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there was no lessening of the loud praise. La Rive attempted with all his 
might to deserve it and, as the French say, surpassed himself in his art and 
took no pity on his poor chest. I do not understand how he managed to last 
until the end; do not understand how the viewers did not tire from the 
applause. In the scene where (Edipus learns that he has killed his father; 
that he is the spouse of his mother; learns, and curses fate in the most terri- 
ble manner,* I practically froze. No brush could depict the expression that 
raged on the face of La Rive at that moment: terror, torment of the heart, 
despair, fury, cruelty and much, much more than can be expressed in 
words. The spectators groaned when, tormented and chased by the Furies, 
he threw himself from the stage and hit his head on the peristyle so that all 
the columns shook. His groans were heard from afar. The public had still 
not had enough of its Œdipus, and at the end of the play called back the 
poor La Rive onto the stage. The actress Raucourt, who played Jocasta, 
held him by the hand; he was barely able to say two or three words and 
was ready to fall to the floor — the curtain fell. 

Saint-Prix shares the same roles as La Rive: he is an exquisite actor 
with great talent but no La Rive. Saint-Fal plays lovers in tragedies and 
dramas: a young, imposing man with a pleasant look. In Corneille’s Le 
Cid he enraptures the public: he is a model Rodrigue, except in two or 
three scenes where I was not entirely pleased with his performance. For 
instance, when he relates the battle between the King and the Moors, he 
tried too hard to express in his voice first the quiet of night and then the 
noise of battle, the clash of swords, etc. The French applauded; but those 
who have thought about the rules of true mimicry cannot like such unna- 
tural imitation. Although too old and unattractive for the role of lovers, 
Saint-Val, the pre-eminent tragic actress, pleases with her brilliant art 
and the ardour of her performance. Raucourt is a complete Medea and is 
therefore incomparable in this role. A majestic figure, large black eyes, 
which from thick eyelashes flash like lightning at night; hair like a raven’s 
wing; all the features of her face are correct, but without sweetness; beauty 
without tenderness; harshness in her very smile; a hard and penetrating 


* [n the following lines: 


Un Dieu plus fort que moi m'entrainait vers le crime; 
Sous mes pas fugitifs il creusait un abime, 

Et j'élais, malgré moi, dans mon aveuglement, 

D'un pouvoir inconnu l'esclave et l'instrument. 

Voilà tous mes forfaits; je n'en connais point d'autres. 
Impitoyables Dieux, mes crimes sont les vôtres, 

Et vous m'en punissez?... Où suis je? quelle nuit 
Couvre d’un voile affreux la clarté qui nous luit? 

Ces murs sont teints de sang; je vois les Eumenides 
Secouer leurs flambeux vengenurs des patricides. 

Le tonnere en éclats emble fondre sur moi; 

L'enfer s'ouvre. .. 
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voice — in a word, Medea. Even now I can see the fiery mantle with magical 
figures unfurl on her, and the sharp knife flashes terrifyingly in the hands of 
the incensed half-goddess, flashes together with her gaze. Only Raucourt 
can speak so strikingly these words: 


Le destin de Medée est d'être criminelle: 
Mais son cœur étoit fait pour aimer la vertu. 


The famous actress Contat” — famed more for her beauty and coquet- 
tishness than for her acting — takes the roles of the lovers in comedies and 
dramas, sometimes in tragedies as well. She is now over thirty years old; but 
she is still attractive and the pit is full of her admirers, the fortunate and the 
unfortunate. They say that one young count lost his mind for love of her 
and retired to the monastery of Chartreuse. She has never been as enchant- 
ing as in the new play Le Couvent.?^ A black dress, white veil, a look of inno- 
cence and pure-heartedness... Ah, poor count! I can believe your going 
mad! The spectators always force her to encore several times the aria: 


L'attrait qui fait chérir ces lieux, 
Est le charme de l'innocence. 


A fantastically pretty voice! But none of the actors of the theatre gives me as 
much pleasure as Molé, the unique, incomparable Molé, who generally 
takes the part of fathers in comedies.” Our Pomerantsev seems like a 
schoolboy in comparison to him.” Twice I was amazed by him in Moliére's 
and Fabres's Misanthrope,” and twice brought to tears by him in Montes- 
quieu, Mercier's drama." The author of this immortal book on laws must 


95. Louise Contat (1760-1813) made her debut in minor roles in 1776 and caught the eye of 
Beaumarchais who cast her as Suzanne in the Marriage de Figaro (1784), in which she caused a 
sensation; she went on to triumph in particular in the plays of Molière and Marivaux. 

96. The comedy Le Couvent, or les Vœux forcés, premiered at the Théatre-Frangais in 1792: the 
author was the feminist playwright and political pamphleteer Olympie de Gouges (1748- 
1793). Her output, which was prodigious but uneven, also included the novel the Prince philo- 
sophe (1789) in favour of women's rights and the Déclaration des droits de la femme et de la citoyenne 
(September 1791). She defended the king, and was executed during the Terror. 

97. François-René Molé (1734-1802), from 1778 in the first rank of actors at the Théâtre- 
Francais, was versatile and took parts in both comedy and tragedy. 

98. Vasilii Petrovich Pomerantsev, Russian actor celebrated from the 1780s to the early 
part of the 1800s for his emotional conviction; diarists of the period note that he was 
capable of reducing an entire theatre to tears with his passionate, quivering voice. 

gg. The reference is to the play Le Philinte de Molière (1790) of Philippe-François-Nazaire 
Fabre d’Eglantine (1755-1794), a minor playwright and enthusiastic revolutionary and sup- 
porter of Danton. 

100. Louis-Sébastien Mercier’s Montesquieu a Marseille (Lausanne 1784). The three-act 
play enjoyed great favour with German audiences and critics: the Allgemeine deutsche Bib- 
liothek, while noting its stilted characters, praised pathetic scenes for their touching language 
and noble sentiments. Much of the play involves characters in rather abstract discussions of 


philanthropy and economics. 
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have had just such a noble look, just such a smile of kindness, philanthropy, 
tolerance.* à 

I am not going to talk about the other comic actors of this theatre; there 
are many of them. But in conclusion I will say that the comic muse of 
Britain and Germany lags far behind the French Thalia. English comedies 
are for the most part either boring or rude, indecent, insulting to anyone of 
tender taste; and the German ones, with several exceptions, are entirely 
unworthy of attention. 

The so-called Italian Theatre (but only French melodramas are put on 
there) is my favourite spectacle; I frequent it more than the others, and 
always listen to the music of the French composers with great pleasure and 
enjoy the acting of the excellent actress Dugazon and the singing of Rose 
Renaud, a sweet girl of twenty, whom the public praises to the heavens 
and who in fact is the best singer in Paris at the moment. 

I enjoyed two new melodramas played at this theatre: Raoul, or Bluebeard 
and Peter the Great. The subject-matter of the first is taken from the old 
fable and is very, very theatrical. Raoul, a wealthy aristocrat, falls in love 
with Rosalie, a tender maiden, the sister of a poor knight, and offers her his 
hand and brilliant gifts. The beauty feels a certain inclination for the young 
Vergis, who loves her passionately — but a good and tender heart does not 
always, in the eyes of beauties, replace the gifts of fortune. Raoul’s wealth 
blinds Rosalie. She inspects the presents... What magnificence! What taste! 
More than anything she likes the beautiful tiara dripping with diamonds; 
she dons it, approaches the mirror... and gives her hand to the proud 
Raoul. Poor Vergis weeps and disappears. Rosalie lives in an enormous 
castle where all serve her like a goddess, where everything flatters her 
vanity. Sometimes, but very rarely, a sigh escapes from her faithless 
breast; sometimes, but very rarely, it seems to her that she might have 
been happier with the good, passionate Vergis than with her cold spouse. 
Soon Raoul goes off — it is not known where — and on parting with the 
beauty, gives her the key to a closed room. ‘If you do not wish for my 
destruction, he says, ‘if you do not yourself wish to perish, then do not be 
curious! Rosalie swears — to what will sweet women not swear, sometimes? 
— swears and two minutes later... She opens the door... Imagine her 
horror!... She sees the heads of two of Raoul's previous wives, and a fiery 
inscription: Here is your fate! (Raoul had a prophecy that the curiosity of 
his wife would destroy him; for that reason he tortured his wives and mur- 
dered them for this fault, in the hope of saving his own life). Dugazon plays 


* That is, in this drama Molé represents the good Montesquieu. 


101. The references are to operas by André Grétry's Raoul Barbe-bleu, a comic opera to a 
libretto by Sedaine, was premiered in Paris in March 1789; Pierre le Grand, set to a libretto by 


J. N. Bouilly, was premiered on 13 January 1790, and ran with revisions from November 1790 
into 179I. 
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Rosalie. Pale, her hair dishevelled, she throws herself onto the sofa and 
sings in a quavering voice: 

Ah! Quel sort 

Le barbare 

Me prepare! 

Cest la mort! 

C'est la mort! 


At that minute Vergis appears in female dress, in the guise of Rosalie's sister. 
What a meeting! It is necessary to save her, doomed as she is: but how? 
Vergis is unarmed and surrounded by enemies. One means remains to 
him: to tell Rosalie's brother everything. Vergis sends his groom with 
a letter for him. In the meanwhile, Raoul returns; he knows everything, 
and in a menacing voice orders Rosalie to prepare herself for death. 
Neither tears nor cries soften him — there is no deliverance! The lover 
looks to the floor, impatiently, vainly awaiting help: 


Rivers glisten as they twist, 
The bright rays of the sun 
Gild all of nature; 

But the blades of daggers, 
Do not shine, do not glitter. 


No help! No knights hasten to save Rosalie! Finally, the despairing Vergis 
reveals to Raoul that he is not a woman; that he loves Raoul’s wife and 
wishes to die with her: he is led into a prison. Rosalie awaits the fatal blow; 
the sharp sword shines over her head... but suddenly the doors open noisily; 
armed knights attack Raoul and his warriors, they are victorious — and 
Rosalie recognises her brother. Her cruel husband dies; the tender Vergis 
falls on his knees before her... The curtain falls. Grétry wrote the music: it 
is lovely. 

In the melodrama Peter the Great there are very moving scenes — at least 
for a Russian. The action occurs not far from the Russian borders. The 
sovereign, together with his friend Le Fort, is learning the art of shipbuild- 
ing while living in a small village on the seashore; daily, from morning until 
evening, he labours in the harbour; all consider him a typical worker and 
call him good, clever, bright Peter. l'he handsome young actor Michioux 
takes this role: he struck me as the living picture of our emperor. Perhaps a 
certain resemblance between them caught my imagination; but I was 
careful not to destroy an illusion which gave me so much pleasure. In the 
same village there lives the charming Catherine, a virtuous young widow of 
whom the villagers are tenderly fond. The sovereign, passionate in all his 
inclinations, swift in all the movements of the heart, falls in love with 
her beauty, her sweet soul, and reveals his passion to her. Catherine 
adores Peter; her eyes have never before seen such a handsome, majestic, 
kind man, and never has her heart so willingly followed her eyes. She does 
not hide her feelings, and gives him her hand; tears of joy roll down her 
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face. The sovereign swears to be her tender spouse: the promise has fallen 
from his lips — it is sacred to him. Le Fort, left on his own with the monarch, 
tells him: ‘Is a poor peasant girl to be the wife of my emperor? But you 
are exemplary in all your doings; you are great in spirit; you wish to raise 
the rank of man high in our fatherland, and scorn the vain arrogance of 
people; only spiritual nobility is worthy in your eyes; Catherine is noble 
in spirit — and so may she be the wife of my ruler, my father and friend!’ 
The second act opens with the betrothal. Centenarian elders, leaning on 
their grandsons’ shoulders, come to the fiancée; with cold, weak hands 
they shake her hand, and with joyous tears they wish her joy. Young 
girls bring crowns of roses and garland the lovely pair with them, singing 
wedding songs. ‘Good Peter!’ say the elders, ‘always love sweet Catherine, 
and be a friend to our village!’ The sovereign is touched to the depths of 
his heart. ‘Here is another blessed moment in my life, he says quietly to 
Le Fort. “The first time I was happy was when I decided in my soul 
to be the father and enlightener of millions of people, and swore an 
oath to the Almighty. All sit around the lovers; all are cheerful and 
happy! The old men know that Le Fort has a pleasant voice, and so 
they ask him to sing some old song; he thinks, takes up the zither, plays 
and sings: 


There once lived in this world a good Tsar, 
An Orthodox sovereign; 

All hearts loved him, 

All considered him father and friend. 
‘The Tsar loves his children, 

He desires their good fortune: 

He forgets his rank and luxury 

He leaves the throne and the purple. 
Like a wanderer, the Tsar sets out 
And walks around the entire world. 
His staff is his strength, 

All dangers are his amusement. 


Why indeed has he left 

His royal station and glorious throne? 
For what reason does he wander, 

And subject himself to cold and heat? 


In order to gather good everywhere, 
To adorn the soul and heart 

With the flowers of enlightenment, 
The fruits of labour. 


Why should he wish to adorn 

His soul and his heart 

With the flowers of enlightenment 
With the fruits of his diligence? 
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In order to illumine the minds of people 
With his wisdom, 

To glorify his family and subjects 

And teach them to live with art. 


O great ruler! 

You are the first ruler in the world! 
Traverse the entire world, 

But another you shall not find. 


Le Fort has forgotten the end of the song. The good peasants praise it; only 
they find it hard to believe that there has ever been such a ruler. Catherine 
is moved more than the others; tears glisten in her dark eyes. ‘No, she says to 
Le Fort, ‘no, you don’t deceive us; your song is true, otherwise you couldn’t 
sing it with such heartfelt ardour!’ Imagine the emotion of the sovereign! 
But soon the act changes. Menshikov!" arrives, summons the emperor and 
tells him that a false rumour of his death has spread across Russia; that the 
malevolent are everywhere fanning the flame of rebellion; that he must 
return to Moscow as soon as possible; and that the loyal Preobrazhensky 
regiment awaits him at the border.'? The emperor does not hold the 
rebels in dread — the light of his mighty glance can scatter all the clouds 
on Russia's horizon — but he hastens to appear before the eyes of his 
beloved Guard. Tender Catherine awaits her friend, but in vain; she 
searches for him and does not find him. She is told that he has gone. Her 
heart goes cold: ‘Peter has left me, and deceived me!..^ The words die on 
her pale lips. But when she recovers, after a cruel fainüng fit, Peter is on 
his knees before her — no longer in the dress of a poor worker, but in the 
magnificent costume of the Tsar, surrounded by his grandees. Catherine 
sees nothing apart from her sweet friend; she becomes animated and 
happy and forgets her reproaches. The sovereign reveals all to her: ‘I 
wanted to possess a tender heart, he says, ‘which would love the man in 
me and not the emperor: here it is? — embracing Catherine — ‘my heart 
and hand; take then a crown from me! Rather than it adorning you, you 
will adorn it? The astonished Catherine does not rejoice in the imperial 
laurels; she would prefer to live with her dear Peter in a poor hut; but 
Peter on the throne is also dear to her soul. The grandees fall on their 
knees before her — the entire Preobrazhensky regiment comes onto the 
stage — joyous exclamations ring out in the air: ‘Long live Peter and Cathe- 
rine!’ The sovereign embraces his spouse, the curtain falls. I wipe away my 
tears and rejoice that I am a Russian. The author of the play is M. Bouilly. 


102. The quintessential new man of Petrine Russia, Alexander Menshikov (1673-1729) 
rose from humble rank to become one of the emperor’s most important aids. Although from 
1714 he was constantly under investigation for financial misdemeanours, he continued to 
play an important role in domestic affairs until his downfall in 1727 after Peter’s death. 

103. Crack regiment founded by Peter the Great in 1687 and which remained loyal to 
him; the regiment was instrumental in the putsch that brought Catherine to power in 1762, 
and a famous engraving from the period shows her in its uniform. 
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It is only a pity that the French have costumed Peter, Menshikov and Le 
Fort in Polish dress, and the soldiers and officers of the Preobrazhensky 
are dressed in green peasant coats with yellow sashes. The spectators 
around me said that contemporary Russians dress in this fashion; I, mean- 
while, absorbed by the drama, did not consider it necessary to dispel their 
mistake. 


At the Theatre of the duke of Provence (Théâtre de Monsieur) they are pre- 
senting mainly Italian comic operas, occasionally short French plays as 
well. It is said that there is not and has never been, a comparable troop in 
Italy — such rare talents! Mrs Baletti is the prima donna and is famous not 
only for her voice and beauty, but also for her impeccable behaviour. 
A Parisian actress and virtue: miraculous connection! That is why the 
English lords, with a sigh, call her a Phoenix. Of the singers the most 
famous are Raffanelli, Mandini and Viganoni. ? 

The new Theatre des Variétés is larger than all the local theatres; a splen- 
did hall, beautiful boxes, a brilliant proscenium! Here they often perform 
comedies and dramas — sometimes very well, sometimes just acceptably. 
The famous Monvel, one of the premier Parisian actors (a second Le 
Kain), is playing now at the Variétés. He is old and has neither voice nor 
figure; but he compensates for all of these inadequacies with the art and 
liveliness of his acting. His every word makes an impression on the soul of 
the spectator; in a minute his eyes dim and then blaze up; I am afraid to 
take my eyes off him for a second when he walks out onto the stage. La 
Rive, Monvel, Mole — here are three actors who possibly have no equals 
in all of Europe. 

Apart from these five main theatres there are a multitude of others in 
Paris — in the Palais-Royal and on the boulevards — and each show has its 
particular spectators. Leaving aside the wealthy, who live entirely for plea- 
sure and distraction, the poorest craftsmen, savoyards and porters consider 
it a must to go to the theatre two or three times a week: they weep, laugh, 
clap, whistle and determine the fate of the shows. In fact, among them are 
many connoisseurs who notice every happy idea of the author, every happy 
expression of the actor. A force de forger on devient forgeron — and Y was often 


104. Elena Riccoboni Baletti (5.1768), better known as Rose Baletti, was born in Stuttgart 
of Italian parents and made her debut in Paris in 1788. She immediately became a member of 
the Théatre de Monsieur, but returned to her native city in 1792. 

105. Luigi Raffanelli (1752-1821) was an Italian bass celebrated for his performances in 
comic opera, including Paisiello and Rossini. Mandini is probably not the tenor Paolo 
Mandini but his brother Stefano (1750-1810), who enjoyed a celebrated career as a buffo bar- 
itone with the Italian opera company in Vienna and sang at the Théâtre de Monsieur in 
Paris; he was the creator of the role of Count Almaviva in Mozart's Nozze di Figaro (1796). It 
is not clear which of the distinguished Viganoni family Karamzin means: Ester and Anna 
Viganoni were both famous sopranos and their grandfather Onorato was one of the most 
active choreographers and impresarios in the 1770s and 1780s. 
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amazed at the accurate taste of the stalls here, which for the most part are 
filled by people of a lowly station. The English are triumphant in Parlia- 
ment and at the exchange, the German in his scholarly study, the French- 
man at the theatre. 

The performances here close down only two weeks in a year, that is, at 
Easter and in Holy Week; but how can the French live for 14 days without 
public festivities? During that time there is a ‘concert spirituel every evening 
in the opera house, where the best virtuosi demonstrate their art on various 
instruments, and where I have spent several thoroughly pleasant and, one 
can say, sweet hours listening to Haydn’s Stabat mater, Jomelli's Miserere, 96 
and so on. Several times my breast was moistened by hot tears: I did not 
wipe them away — I did not feel them. Heavenly music! In enjoying you I 
am elevated in my spirit and need not envy the angels. Who will prove to 
me that my soul, disposed to such holy, pure, ethereal joys, does not have in 
it something heavenly, incorruptible? These tender sounds blowing like a 
zephyr upon my heart, could they be the food of a coarse mortal being? 
Nothing in this concert moved me as strongly as the single beautiful duet 
of Lays and Rousseau. They sang — the orchestra was silent — the listeners 
hardly breathed... It was incomparable! 


101, Paris April... 


Why does my heart suffer without any apparent reason? Why is the light in 
my eyes extinguished when the bright sun shines in the sky? How to explain 
such cruel attacks of melancholy, in which my entire soul contracts and 
grows cold?... Might it not be that such anguish is the adumbration of 
distant woes? Is this nothing other than the kernel of those woes which 
Fate intends to visit on me in the future?... 

For six hours I wandered about the environs of Paris, in the saddest dis- 
position of spirits; I arrived at the Bois de Boulogne and saw in front of me 
the Gothic cháteau of Madrid, built in the sixteenth century and sur- 
rounded by deep ravines and dark arches. Its terraces, where Francis I 
enjoyed all the pleasures of love and luxury,* where the tender sounds of 
harps and guitars lulled him in the embraces of the goddess of voluptuous- 
ness, were overgrown with tall grass: emptiness and silence reign in that 
place now... Deer ran about me; the sun was dropping westwards, the 
wind whistled in the thickness of the forest. I wished to see the interior of 


* This castle was built by Francis I after his return from Spain. 


106. Nicolo Jommelli (1714-1774), Italian composer of opera and sacred music, wrote the 


Miserere for Naples in 1774. 

107. One of several small cháteaux built in the seventeenth century in the Bois de 
Boulogne; these included the Bagatelle, which was extensively refurbished in 1775 by the 
comte d'Artois. All these follies, with the exception of the Bagatelle, were later demolished; 
Karamzin makes clear that the Madrid was already derelict. 
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the castle... The bas-reliefs of the staircase, representing various scenes 
from Ovid's Metamorphoses, were covered in green moss; here, above the 
fiery heart of tender Pyramus who is dying from love of Thisbe, cold worm- 
wood is spreading; there the hand of time is effacing the picture of Juno's 
revenge as it turns unlucky Semele into ash... In the first, second and third 
rooms everything is empty and dark; in the fourth, decorated with carving 
and painting, I heard a heavy groan; looked around — and imagine my 
amazement!... In the corner of this enormous room, next to the marble fire- 
place, sat an old woman of sixty on an enormous sofa: pale, withered, in a 
torn camisole... She glanced at me, nodded and in a quiet voice said: ‘Good 
evening... I stood for several minutes rooted to the spot; finally I greeted 
her, began to talk to her and learned that she was a beggar. She collected 
alms in Paris and in the surrounding villages, and had already lived for two 
years in the empty chateau of Madrid. I asked her whether anyone dis- 
turbed her here. ‘Who is there to bother me? Once an inspector came here 
and saw me lying on straw in the first room. I told him my story, the story of 
my daughter — he wept — he gave me three livres and told me to live in this 
room since its windows are intact; there's no wind blowing in it. A good 
man" ‘You have a daughter?’ ‘Once, once; now she's up there, higher up 
than the cháteau of Madrid. Ah! With her, we lived as if we in paradise: 
we lived in a little low cabin, calm and happy! The world was a better 
place then; then, even people were kinder. Do you know what she was 
called in our village? Men called her “nightingale” and women called her 
“little robin red-breast”. She loved to sing, sitting under the window, or 
walking for flowers in the grove; everyone would stop and listen. My heart 
would jump for joy. The money-lenders didn't torment us then: Louise 
would ask and everyone was prepared to give. Louise died and I was 
driven out of the cottage with my bundle and stick. Walk around the 
world and pour out your tears on cold hearths! ‘Haven’t you any 
relations?’ ‘No, none: today everyone thinks about himself. Who has 
any use for me? I don't want to be a burden. Thank God! I’ve found a 
refuge. Do you know the French king used to live here? I’ve taken his 
place. Sometimes, at night, it seems as though he is pacing about the 
rooms with his ministers and generals, talking about the past. ‘Aren’t you 
frightened here?’ ‘Frightened? No, I stopped feeling afraid long ago. ‘What 
will happen to you, good woman, when you fall ill, when old age makes 
your legs... ‘What will happen? I'll die, and be buried, and that will be 
the end of the matter? We fell silent... I walked over to the window and 
looked at the setting sun, which lit up the different tableaux of Paris’s 
surroundings with its quiet rays. My God! So much magnificence in 
the physical world, I thought, and so much poverty in the moral one! 
Could an unhappy person, oppressed by the burden of existence, rejected, 
isolated among the mass of cold and cruel people — could he enjoy your 
magnificence, your golden sun? Your pure azure, clear sky! Your beauty, 
green meadows and groves? No, he would grow weary; always, everywhere 
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growing weary, poor sufferer! May the dark night cover him! May the 
howling storm carry him off... There; there, where the good feel no 
anguish; where the waves of the ocean — the ocean of eternity — cool the 
scorched heart}... 

The sun set. I shook the hand of the poor old woman, and returned to Paris. 


102. Paris, May... 


I have just received a letter from you, and was happier than I need say. Is it 
possible that you had not written to me from 14 February to 7 April? Of 
course, my dear friends did not know how much their silence cost a poor 
Russian traveller; otherwise, undoubtedly, they would not have forced 
him to torture himself. Forgive me if this is close to a reproach; I was truly 
sad. Now I say: “Thank God! and forget everything. 

You thought I would never leave Geneva: if only you knew how bored I 
got there! Do you ask why I did not leave there immediately? For the sole 
reason that I awaited your letters daily, and time went by. I very much 
wanted to continue my journey with a calm heart: something that did not 
happen, however. 

It is true, dear A. A.,"? Paris is a unique city. Nowhere, perhaps, is it 
possible to find so much material for philosophical observations as here; 
nowhere such curious objects for a man who is able to appreciate culture; 
nowhere such distraction and amusements. But where indeed is there such 
an abundance of dangers for philosophy, especially for the heart? Here 
thousands of snares are laid for your every weakness. A noisy ocean, 
where the rapid current of waves carries us from Charybdis to Scylla, 
from Scylla to Charybdis! There are lots of Sirens; and their singing is so 
sweet, so lulling... So easy to forget oneself, to slumber! But one's awaken- 
ing is virtually almost always pitiful — and the first object that appears to 
your eyes will be an empty purse. 

However, there is no reason to imagine to oneself that the good life in 
Paris is very costly for everyone. Quite the opposite, since here it is possible 
to enjoy every pleasure according to one's taste at little expense. I speak 
about the permissible ones, and permissible pleasures in the strict sense: if 
someone should take it into his head to become quickly acquainted with 
singers and actresses, or not to turn down a single hand of cards in those 
gaming houses, then that person would require the wealth of an English 
lord. The cost of living at home is high — that is, dearer than it is for us in 
Moscow. But here is how one can spend time enjoyably without spending 


very much: 


108. Aleksei Aleksandrovich Pleshcheev, friend of Karamzin. 
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Take a good room in the best Hótel.* In the morning read the various 
journals, newspapers, where you will always find something interesting, 
pitiful, amusing; at the same time drinking coffee such as they are unable 
to brew in Germany or Switzerland; then summon the hairdresser, a gossip 
and a liar who will tell you ever such a lot of rubbish about Mirabeau, 
Maury, Bailly and Lafayette;? he will smear your head with Provençal 
perfumes and powder it with the whitest, lightest powder; and then, after 
you have put on a clean top coat, wander about the city. Drop into the 
Palais-Royal, the Tuileries, the Champs Elysées, to see a famous writer or 
an artist, into the shops where engravings and paintings are sold, into Didot 
to admire his beautiful editions of the classic authors.!l Have dinner in a 
restaurant, f where for five or six roubles you can have well-prepared dishes 
and dessert; look at your watch and arrange your time until six so that, 
after viewing some church or cabinet of curiosities, you will appear at the 
first stroke of the violin bow at the opera, the comedy or tragedy, to enjoy 
the harmony and the ballet, to laugh and cry — and with your soul languor- 
ous, yet filled with pleasant feelings, you will relax in the Palais-Royal, in 
the Cafe de Valois or the Caveau,!!l over a cup of bavarois;t look at the mag- 
nificent illuminations of the shops, arcades, walks in the garden; listen 
closely from time to time to what the profound local politicians are saying; 
finally, returning to your quiet room to collect your thoughts, write a few 
lines in your diary, throw yourself on the bed and (as the day and even life, 
habitually ends) fall deeply asleep with a pleasant thought about the future. 
This is how I spend the time, and I am happy enough. 

Let me say a few words about the chief Parisian buildings. 


Louvre. Earlier it was nothing other than a menacing fortress where 
Clovis's descendants lived and where trouble-makers, disobedient barons 


* A ‘hôtel is a rented property where you have nothing apart from the room and a servant. 
Coffee and tea are brought in from the nearest coffee house, and dinner comes from an inn. 
T The best cafeterias where you can dine are called ‘restaurants’. You will be offered a menu 
with the dishes and their price; once you choose what you like you eat your meal at a separate 
private table. 

i Aromatic syrup with tea. 


109. The marquis de Lafayette (1757-1934), general, statesman and friend of George 
Washington, was instrumental in providing military aid to the American fight for indepen- 
dence. At the time of Karamzin's visit he had been elected by the Auvergne as a deputy to the 
Etats-Généraux, where he was instrumental in the drafting of the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. He played a key part in the revolutionary movements in Paris of the summer of 1789. 

110. The celebrated publishing house achieved great distinction under the direction of 
Francois-Ambroise Didot (1720-1804), who produced books of great quality, including 
famous editions of Longinus and Homer — a tradition continued by his sons Pierre and 
Firmin. Inventories and catalogues of private libraries show that Russian demand for 
French books, and for deluxe editions, continued to grow in this period. 

111. The Société du Caveau was a literary drinking club founded in Paris in 1729, anc 
refounded in 1759; in its second manifestation it met on Wednesdays and attracted a host of 


writers, including Crébillon fils, Marmontel and Helvétius. It was disbanded shortly before 
the French Revolution. 
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(who often rose up against their kings) were incarcerated as in a govern- 
ment prison. Francis I, a passionate enthusiast for fighting battles, for con- 
quering beauties and for building magnificent castles, razed the Gothic 
towers to their foundations, erecting in their place an enormous palace 
decorated by the best artists of the century; it was uninhabited until the 
time of Charles IX. Louis XIV took the throne: with him began the reign 
of the arts and sciences — and at his bidding the Louvre was crowned with 
the glory of its colonnade, the best production of French architecture, 
all the more astonishing as it was built not by a famous architect, but by 
Dr Perrault, who had been insulted and upbraided by the sarcastic 
Boileau in his satires.!? It is impossible to look without deep respect at its 
peristyles, porticoes, pediments, pilasters and columns, which together 
with the roof serve as the terrace with a beautiful balustrade. Every time I 
stop in front of the main gates, I look and think: ‘How many thousands of 
years flashed by across the earthly globe into eternity between the first 
weaving of flexible branches covering the savage son of Adam from bad 
weather, and the gigantic colonnade of the Louvre, a wonder of vastness 
and taste! How small is man, but how great is his mind! How slow are the 
triumphs of reason, but how various and endless they are" — Louis XIV 
lived for a long time in the Louvre; in the end he preferred Versailles, and 
Apollo and the Muses took the place of the great monarch. All the 
Academies* are here; great scientists, authors and poets worthy of the 
king's attention lived here. Having yielded his residence to genius, Louis 
elevated both it and himself. 

Speaking about the Louvre, it is impossible not to recall the obelisk of 
snow which was made opposite its windows as a sign of gratitude by the 
poor people in the cruel winter of 1788 to the current king, who bought 
them wood. All the Parisian poets composed inscriptions to such a rare 
monument, and the best of them was: 


We make for our king and friend 

Only a monument of snow; it is sweeter to him 

Than costly marble, 

Transported at the expense of the poor from distant lands. 


In memory of this touching occurrence a certain rich man, M. Jubault, 
erected a marble obelisk in front of his house near the Tuileries, and 
carved on it all the inscriptions about the snowy monument; I went to 
M. Jubault's place and read them and, reflecting on how the French are 
currently treating their king, I thought: "This monument to gratitude, how 
it shows the ingratitude of the French" 


* There in the hall of the Academy of Sciences I saw the four famous paintings by Le Brun of 
the battles of Alexander the Great. 


112. Karamzin is here confusing two different people: Charles Perrault (1628-1703), the 
writer who was attacked by Boileau; and Claude Perrault (1613-1688), the architect to 
whom the colonnade of the Louvre is attributed. 
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Tuileries. The name comes from the word tuile, i.e., the tiles that were once 
produced here. This palace was built by Catherine de’ Medici: it consists of 
five pavilions with four wings; it is decorated with marble columns, a pedi- 
ment, statues, and finally a depiction of the radiant sun, the device of Louis 
XIV. The appearance of the building is not grandiose but pleasant; its 
location is good. On one side there is the river Seine, and in front of the 
main facade there is the Tuilleries gardens with its high terraces, flower 
gardens, pools, sculptural groups and (best of all) the shady old walks 
along which the statue of Louis XV in a large square can be seen from 
afar. At present the king’s family lives here. I have also seen the interior of 
the palace. On Whit Monday the king and the knights of the chief French 
Order processed to the church, with the queen and her ladies of honour 
behind them; the first are in knightly robes with their hair loose, the 
second in rich robes. At the same time the curious spectators pushed into 
the interior rooms — I followed them — from room to room, even to the 
very bedroom. ‘Where are you going, sirs? What do you want?’ asked the 
court lackeys. "To have a look, answered my comrades, and went further 
in. The decoration of the apartments consists of famous Gobelin tapestries, 
pictures, statues, grotesques, and bronze fireplaces. Meanwhile my eyes 
were occupied not only by things but by people: ministers and ex-ministers, 
court lackeys and old servants of the king who, on seeing the lack of 
ceremony of the young people, and the tremendous shabbiness with which 
the people were dressed as they ran about noisily, shrugged their shoulders. 
I myself walked after the others with a certain heavy heart. Was this the 
French court which had previously been so famed for its brilliant opulence? 
Seeing two people sitting nearby and speaking quietly to each other, I 
thought: ‘They are probably speaking about the unfortunate state of 
France and her possible future calamities!’ — The second son of the duc 
d'Orléans was playing billiards with some distinguished old man. The 
young prince is very handsome; it would be good if his soul were also beau- 
tiful (and consequently not like the soul of his father). The Tuileries is linked 
to the Louvre by means of a gallery which for length and size has no equal 
among all the galleries in the world, and is the home of the King's Museum 
— or where the collection of paintings, statues, antiquities now scattered in 
various places ought to be. 


Luxembourg now belongs to the duc de Provence: a great palace built by 
Marie de’ Medici, the wife of a great king and mother of a weak one, a 
power-loving woman but without any natural talent for ruling; who, 
having long been the Xanthippe of Henri IV, took his place on the throne 
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in order to squander the fruits of Sully’s economies, to stir up internecine 
strife in France, to elevate Richelieu — and to be the victim of ingratitude; 
who, having showered millions on her undeserving favourites, ended her 
life in exile, in poverty, with scarcely a crust of bread to satisfy her hunger 
and a shirt to cover her nakedness. The game of Fate is sometimes terrible. 
With such thoughts I looked at the beautiful architecture of this palace, its 
terraces and pavilions. For several grivens I was also shown the interior. 
The rooms were hardly worth noting; but here is the famous gallery of 
Rubens, in which this Raphael of the Netherlands exhausted the strength 
of his art and his genius: 25 large canvases representing Henri IV and 
Queen Marie with a multitude of allegorical figures. What variety in the 
appearance of the spouses! They are in every picture, but each one has 
its special character. Marie, depicted in childbirth, is the crown of 
Rubens’s brush. Deep traces of suffering, weakness, exhaustion; a pale rose 
of beauty; the joy of being mother to the dauphin; a feeling that all of 
France awaited this minute with fearful impatience, and that millions 
would celebrate her happy delivery of the burden; the tenderness of the 
wife telling Henri through her glances: ‘I am alive! We have a son!’ is 
entirely beautiful, and depicted with touching art. It is evident that the 
painter’s chief subject was the queen; she occupies the first place on the 
paintings: everywhere, Henri is attending on her. Is it surprising? Rubens 
painted by commission, after Henri’s death. And the flatterer-painter 
accomplished what neither a flatterer-historian nor flatterer-poet could 
achieve for Marie: he was able to win hearts for her through his art — he 
compelled me to love Marie. Among the allegorical figures I noticed one 
sweet female face painted more than once. The student of painting who 
was showing me this gallery said: ‘Don’t be surprised by the repetition; 
that’s the face of Rubens’s wife, the famous beauty Helen Forman. Rubens 
adored her, and he portrayed his Helen wherever he could, I love those 
who are able to love; and my heart was further drawn to the painter. 

The Luxembourg garden was once the favourite strolling place of French 
authors, who meditated the plans of their works in its dense, dark lanes. 
There Mably often strolled with Condillac; occasionally the sad Rousseau 
walked there to converse with his eloquent heart; there, even in his youth, 
Voltaire not infrequently sought harmonious rhymes for his witty thoughts 
while the gloomy Crébillon!? imagined for himself a malignant Atreus. 
Now the garden is no longer what it was: many lanes have disappeared, 
the trees chopped down or withered up. But I often enjoy the remaining 
shade of the old trees that are still there; I walk alone or, seated on the turf 
border, read a book. The Luxembourg is not far from the rue Guénégaud, 


where I live. 


113. Prosper Jolyot de Crébillon, known as Crébillon père (1674-1762), author of nine tra- 
gedies based on classical mythology, the most famous being Alrée et Thyeste (1707). 
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As he walked with me in the Luxembourg gardens a few days ago, Mr D* 
told me an amusing anecdote. In 1784, on July 8, almost all of Paris gath- 
ered there in order to see the air voyàge of the abbé Miolan, as announced 
in the newspapers. They wait for two, three hours: the balloon does not rise. 
The public asks when the experiment will begin. ‘In a minute, the abbé 
replies. But evening comes, and the balloon has not budged from the spot; 
the people finally lose patience, surge onto the air machine and tear it in 
pieces, and Miolan escapes by running away. The next day, in the Palais- 
Royal and at every crossroad, the savoyards shout: ‘If you require a depic- 
tion ofthe great voyage happily completed by the famous abbé Miolan, at a 
penny, at a penny! After this the abbé died a citizen’s death — that is, he did 
not dare appear in society. !!* The funny story had to end with a new funny 
anecdote. Mr D*, shortly after Miolan’s catastrophe, was in the pit of the 
Opéra watching the ballet. Suddenly there enters a tall man, an abbé; he 
stops in front of him and blocks his view. ‘Move aside, he tells him. ‘There’s 
enough space there. The giant does not listen, does not move; he watches 
and prevents the others from watching. A young lawyer standing alongside 
Mr D* said to him: ‘Do you want me to get rid of the tall abbé?’ ‘Ah, for 
God's sake! If you could, ‘I can, and with that began to whisper into the 
ears of all standing around him, "That's the abbé Miolan who deceived the 
public" Suddenly ten voices repeated, ‘There’s the abbé Miolan" In a 
minute the entire pit had begun to shout, "There's the abbé Miolan! and 
everyone pointed at the tall man, who in surprise, vexation and desperation 
cried out right and left: ‘Sirs! Pm not the abbé Miolan! But soon the cry 
rang out, "There's the abbé Miolan! from all the boxes, so the tall man — 
whose name was certainly not Miolan — had to flee from the theatre like a 
criminal. Mr D*, expiring with laughter, expressed his gratitude to the 
young lawyer while the pit and boxes drowned out the music, shouting: 
“There’s the abbé Miolan! 

The duke of Provence lives in the annexe. 


Palais-Royal is called ‘the heart, the soul, the mind, the attraction of Paris’. 
Richelieu built and gave it to Louis XIII after inscribing above the gates: 
Palais Cardinal! Many disliked this inscription; some called it proud, others 
called it nonsense, arguing that it was not possible to say ‘Palais Cardinal’ 
in French.* Richelieu had defenders: they wrote, they debated in front of 


114. Mercier mentions this obscure French aeronaut in his Tableau de Paris (Paris 1990), 
vol.ii, ch.780, and recounts the attempted launching of the balloon, which ended with it 
going up in flames. He adds: ‘Huit jours après on ne vit de tous côtés que gravures ou ce 
pauvre abbé était représenté sous la figure d’un chat miaulant [...] Dans les gravures, 
comme dans les chansons, on le traitait de voleur. C’était 1a une liberté satirique presque 
anglaise. Au fond, cet abbé ne me parait pas plus coupable qu'un auteur dont la pièce 
tombe à plat. 
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the public and Balzac, the famous fop of the French language (in those days, 
that is), played a vital role in this important debate: proof that French 
minds have for a long time been thinking in soap bubbles! Queen Anne 
ended the debate and ordered ‘Cardinal’ to be effaced and ‘Royal’ written. 
Louis XIV was educated in the Palais-Royal, and in the end made a gift 
of it to the duke of Orléans. 

I shall not describe to you the exterior of this square palace, which 
without doubt is the largest building in Paris and in which all the orders of 
architecture are united; I shall say what principally belongs to its excellent 
character. The family of the duke of Orléans occupies the very smallest part 
of the main floor: all the rest is dedicated to the pleasure of the public, or the 
revenue of the owner. Here there are shows, clubs, concert halls, shops, 
coffee houses, restaurants and boutiques; here wealthy foreigners hire 
rooms; here live glittering first-class nymphs; here too nest the most con- 
temptible of creatures. Everything that one can find in Paris (and what 
cannot be found in Paris?) is in the Palais-Royal. You need a fashionable 
new coat: go there and try it on. You would like to furnish your rooms 
grandly in a jiffy: go there and choose. There are various costly things, 
silver and gold — everything that can be found for silver and gold. Say the 
word, and in a flash there will appear in your study a choice library in all 
languages on beautiful shelves. In a word, enter the Palais-Royal like a wild 
American, and in half an hour you can be dressed in the best manner, you 
can acquire the most expensively decorated house, coach, a swarm of ser- 
vants, 20 dishes on the table — and if you like, a budding Lais who will die 
of love for you by the minute. There you have collected every remedy 
against boredom and every sweet preparation for spiritual and physical 
health, every means for swindling money and tormenting the penniless, 
every means for enjoying time and killing it. You could spend an entire 
life, even the very longest, in the Palais-Royal like a magical dream, and 
say before your death: ‘I have seen everything, experienced everything!’ 

In the middle of the palace a garden has only just recently been laid out; 
and although its plan is very good, the Parisians are unable to forget the 
thick, shady trees that were here formerly and were cut down by the pitiless 
duke for his regular new avenues. ‘Now, say the dissatisfied, ‘the trees stand 
so far apart that not even a sparrow can conceal itself among the foliage; 
whereas formerly, was it the same thing? In the month of July, on the 
hottest day we enjoyed the cool here, as in a sleepy, wild forest. The cele- 
brated tree of Cracow (arbre de Cracovie) °? rose above the others like a king; 
our old politicians assembled in its impenetrable shade and, seated around 
on a wooden bench, disclosed journalistic secrets, deep learning and witty 


* Untranslatable play on words: ‘cardinal’ means both ‘relating to a cardinal’ and ‘principal, 


chief’. 


115. The name given to a tree that grew in the garden of the Palais-Royal after novelists 
took to meeting in its shade during the time of the Polish troubles. 
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surmises to one another over a cup of lemonade. Young people came to hear 
them, in order to write to their relations in the provinces afterwards: “Such- 
and-such a king will soon declare war on such-and-such a ruler. A certain 
piece of news! We heard it under the branches of the tree of Cracow.” Will 
he who did not spare this, spare any other shrine? The duke of Orléans will 
inscribe his name in history as did Herostratus: “His genius is the evil spirit 
of destruction." * 

None the less, the new garden has its charms. Green pavilions around the 
pool and a temple of yews are pleasant to the eyes. More pleasant than any- 
thing is the Cirque, an astonishing building, unique ofits kind: a long paral- 
lelogram occupying half the garden, decorated with Ionic columns and 
green foliage among which gleam the marble depictions of great men. 
From the outside it looks to you like a low porticoed summer-house; you 
enter and see below, beneath your legs, magnificent rooms, galleries, a 
riding school; on whatever staircase you descend you always are within 
sight of the King of Gnomes in his subterranean kingdom. However, it is 
not dark: light pours down on you from above, through large windows; 
and everywhere the objects that you see are multiplied in brilliant mirrors. 
There are either concerts or balls every evening in the rooms: the illumina- 
tion gives great beauty even to the interior of the Cirque. Here you can 
boldly approach any woman, no matter how many diamonds shine upon 
her head, to talk and joke; she will not be angered — even though all play 
the role of distinguished ladies extremely well. Here too the celebrated 
Parisian fencing-masters display their art, which several times astonished 
me. Froin the rooms of the duke of Orléans to the riding school a path was 
made — or better, call it an underground road, along which you could travel 
there by horseback or by carriage. A beautiful terrace planted with aro- 
matic trees comprises the roof of the building and calls to mind the ancient 
gardens of Babylon. You enter there and stroll amidst the planters — above 
the ground, in the air, in the kingdom of the Sylphs; and a minute later you 
descend once again deep into the bowels of the earth, into the kingdom of 
the Gnomes, where you think with pleasure: “Thousands of people are bust- 
ling and moving above my head right now.’ 

The entire lower part of the Palais-Royal consists of galleries with 
180 porticoes which, lighted by lamps, present a brilliant illumination at 
night. 

The rooms occupied by the family of the duke of Orléans are richly and 
tastefully decorated. There you have the famous picture gallery that hardly 
yields place to those of Dresden and Düsseldorf, a cabinet of natural 
history; a collection of antiques; engraved stones; and models of all kinds 
of artistic works, together with the depiction of all kinds of craftsman's 
tools. 

It is time to stop my long historical letter, and, my friends, to wish you a 
good night. 
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103. Paris, May....1790 


Today the young Scythian K* had the fortune to meet Barthélemy-Plato!!6 
in the Academy of Inscriptions and Letters. 

I was promised an introduction to him; but as soon as I saw him, follow- 
ing an impulse, I approached him and said: ‘I am a Russian; I have read 
Anacharsis; Y am able to take pleasure in the creation of great, immortal 
talents. Therefore, although my expression is unpolished, accept the 
tribute of my deep respect!’ He rose from his armchair, took my hand, indi- 
cating his favourable disposition with a tender gaze, and finally answered: 
‘Tm glad to make your acquaintance: I love the north, and the hero chosen 
by me is not a stranger to you? — ‘I would wish I might bear some 
resemblance to him. I’m in the Academy; Plato stands before me; but my 
name is not so famous as the name of Anacharsis.’* ‘You’re young; you're 
travelling in order to improve your mind with knowledge, of course: the 
resemblance is pleasing" — ‘It will be even greater if you permit me to 
listen to you and see you, for I have a curious mind and an ardent desire to 
mould my taste according to the precepts of a great writer. I won't go to 
Greece: it is in your study. — ‘What a pity that you have come to us at a 
time when we are harnessing Apollo and the Muses in their national 
uniform! However, let us find an opportunity to see you. Now you shall 
hear my reasoning on the coins and inscriptions of Samaria; it will bore 
you, comme de raison; forgive me; my friends will occupy you in the most 
pleasant way.’ Meanwhile the session of the Academy opened. Barthélemy 
took his place; he is the eldest in the Academy, /e Doyen. ‘There were about 
30 people at the meeting, and the same number of spectators but no more. 
Indeed, the dissertation of the abbé Barthélemy concerning ancient coins 
was of no interest me; on account of this, I had a good look at Barthélemy 


* When Anacharsis arrived in Athens he found Plato in the Academy. ‘Il me reçut; says the 
young Scythian, 'avec autant de politesse que de simplicité, et me fil un si bel éloge du Philosophe Anachar- 
sis, dont je descends, que je rougissais de porter le méme nom. Anac. vol. 2, ch. vii. 


116. Abbé Jean-Jacques Barthélemy (1716-95), antiquarian and classicist, achieved fame 
with his philosophical adventure novel Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, in which the hero (a young 
Scythian) travels through the city-states of ancient Greece in search of philosophical enlight- 
enment, beginning with a visit to Epaminondas and ending with a portrait of Alexander the 
Great. Despite the author’s great erudition and first-hand knowledge of Greece, the setting is 
totally unrealistic; Greece is merely a backdrop for a series of philosophical dialogues and 
meditations. Barthélemy was elected to the Académie des inscriptions in 1747, and became 
curator of its collection in 1753; election to the Académie frangaise occurred only in 1789 after 
the success of Anacharsis. He suffered during the Revolution when his library was confiscated 
and he was briefly arrested. As a person, he was noted for his modesty, gentle manners and 
modest academic manner — as well as a complete lack of apparent enthusiasm. 
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while paying him scant attention. He is the very picture of Voltaire as 
depicted in his portraits: tall, lean, with a piercing gaze and a fine Athenian 
grin. He is far beyond 70; but his voice is pleasant, his bearing erect, his 
movements quick and lively. It follows that people do not age from 
scholarly labours: it is not the sedentary life, but the active life of the 
passions that marks our face with wrinkles. Barthélemy has felt only 
one passion in his life: the love of renown, and he has tempered it with the 
strength of philosophy. Like the immortal Montesquieu he was still n love 
with friendship, and had the fortune to be able to prove his magnanimous 
attachment to the exiled minister Choiseul, and shared with him the 
tedium of retreat." He dedicated Anacharsis so tenderly and movingly to 
him and his wife, under the names of Arsam and Fedima, writing: ‘How 
many times was your name ready to pour forth onto the paper from the 
depths of my heart! How brightly it shone before me when I had to describe 
some great quality of soul, benefactions, gratitude! You have a right to this 
book: I wrote in those places which have been further graced by you; and 
though I wrote it far from Persia, it was yet always under your gaze; since 
the recollection of minutes spent with you could never be effaced. It will 
constitute the happiness of my remaining days; and after death I wish only 
that these words should be engraved deeply on my grave: He deserved the 
favour of Arsam and Fedima!’ 

Here I recognised Lévesque, the author of the Russian history which, 
despite its many inadequacies, is still better than all the rest.!!® Painful 
though it may be, it is only fair to say that we still to the present day do 
not have a good Russian history, that is, one written with a philosophical 
mind, with a critical apparatus, with noble eloquence. Tacitus, Hume, 
Robertson, Gibbon — these are the models!!! It is said that our history is 
in itself less interesting than others. I do not think so; only it must be 
written with reason, taste, and flair. It is possible to select, to animate, to 
add colour, and the reader will be amazed to see how there could emerge 


117. Etienne-Francois, duc de Choiseul (1719-1785), a distinguished statesman, patron and 
collector, headed the government of Louis XV as secrétaire d'Etat aux Affaires étrangères, Ministre 
de la Guerre and Ministre de la Marine from 1758 to 1770. 

118. Pierre-Charles Lévesque (1737-1812), classicist and historian, was invited to take up 
an academic post in St Petersburg by Catherine II in 1773, where he began researching a 
history of Russia. He returned to France in 1780 and published his Histoire de Russie in 1783; 
the success of the work was such that he was made professor at the College de France. He 
devoted the rest of his career to writings on antiquity and the French monarchy. 

119. All of the figures could be called philosophical historians. There is no clear evidence 
that Karamzin read Gibbon; of the others probably the greatest influence belongs to William 
Robertson (1721-1793), Scottish historian and leading member of the Scottish Enlightenment 
who was — unusually — not a religious sceptic. His main works were the History of Scotland 
(1759) and History of Charles V (1769), in which he established his reputation as a philosophical 
historian, admired for his narrative skill, talent for characterisation and use of the history of 
civilisation to prove the truths of natural theology. His historiography would have appealed 
to Karamzin, whose own historical writing owes something to Robertson's technique and his 
conviction of the providential nature of history. 
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from Nestor,'*? Nikon"! and the others something attractive and strong, 
worth the attention not only of Russians but of foreigners as well. The pedi- 
gree of the princes, their quarrels and internecine feuds, the raids of the 
Polovetsians, are not very interesting, I agree; but why fill entire volumes 
with them? What is unimportant can be abridged, as Hume did in his 
History of England; what is needed is to describe animatedly — in an interest- 
ing way — all the features that show the uniqueness of the Russian people, 
the character of our ancient heroes, the outstanding people, the genuinely 
interesting events. We had our Charlemagne, Vladimir; our Louis XI, Tsar 
Ivan; our Cromwell, Godunov — and also a ruler who has no equal any- 
where, Peter the Great. T'he times of their reigns comprise the most import- 
ant epochs in our history, and even in the history of mankind; they must be 
fully painted, while the rest should only be outlined — but only in the way 
that a Raphael or a Michelangelo might make their sketches. As a writer 
Lévesque is not without talent or merit; he assesses perfectly well, narrates 
sufficiently smoothly, judges sufficiently fairly; but his brush wants 
strength, his colours are not lively; his style is correct and logical, but not 
quick. Moreover, Russia is not his mother; our blood does not flow in his 
veins; could he speak about Russians with the feelings that a Russian has? 
Above all, I do not like him because he diminishes Peter the Great (if an 
average French writer could lower our great monarch) when he says, 'on 
lui a peut-être refusé avec raison le titre l'homme de Génie, puisque, en voulant former 
sa nation, il wa su qu’imiter les autres peuples?* ? I have heard such an opinion 
even from Russians, and could never hear it without irritation. There is 
only one path of education or enlightenment for peoples; they all follow 
it one after another. Foreigners were more intelligent than Russians: and 
so it was necessary to borrow from them, to learn, to use their experiences. 
Is it rational to search for what has already been discovered? Would it have 
been better for the Russians not to build ships, not to form a regular army, 
not to found Academies or factories because all of this had not been 
invented by Russians? Where is the nation that has not borrowed from 
another? And is it not the case that there must be competition in order to 
excel? ‘But, they say, ‘why imitate slavishly? Why borrow things that are 


* That is, ‘Perhaps they are right not to want to call him a great mind: since he, in wishing to 
form his nation, only emulated other nations.’ 


120. Nestor (c.1056-1113), one of the few known writers of Kievan literature, whose legacy 
included hagiography and chronicle-writing. He is now regarded as the compiler of the 
Primary chronicle, the most important contemporary written source of that period of Russian 
history, and the author of the outstanding life of Saint Theodosius, founder of the Monastery 
of the Caves. Seminal work on his writings was being carried out by Schlôzer during this 
period. 

121. Appointed Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church by Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich 
in 1653, Nikon launched a series of ecclesiastical and liturgical reforms that pitted him ina 
schism against the more traditional Old Believers; he lost favour with the Tsar and was 
deposed in 1667. Recalled by Tsar Fedor in 1680, Nikon died on the way back from exile. 

122. Pierre Lévesque, Histoire de Russie (Yverdon 1783), v.164-65. 
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entirely unnecessary?’ Such as? The matter concerns, I think, dress and the 
beard. Peter the Great dressed us in the German style since it was more 
comfortable; he had our beards shorn because it is humbler and more 
comfortable. A long costume is awkward, it makes walking difficult... ‘But 
you must admit it is warmer. That is why we have furs!...“Why have two 
costumes?’... Because there ‘is no way to wear the same one out on the street 
where there is 20 degrees of frost and in the room where there is 20 degrees 
of heat. The beard belongs to the state of the wild man; not shaving it is the 
same as not cutting one’s nails. It protects only a small part of the face from 
the cold: how many discomforts in the summer, in the heat! How much dis- 
comfort in the winter too, to wear frost, snow and icicles on one’s face! Is it 
not better to have a muffler, which warms not just the chin but the entire 
face? To choose the best in everything is the activity of the enlightened 
mind; and Peter the Great wished to enlighten the mind in every way. The 
monarch declared war on our ancient habits, in the first place because they 
were rude, unworthy of their age; secondly, because they hindered the 
introduction of other, more important and useful foreign innovations. It 
was necessary, so to speak, to break the neck of Russian obstinacy all at 
once, in order to make us more flexible, able to learn and to adapt. Had 
Peter been born the ruler of some island remote from contact with other 
governments, then he would have found a source of useful inventions and 
innovations for the welfare of all his servants in the great mind that was 
given to him at birth; but having been born in Europe, where the arts and 
sciences were already flourishing in all countries apart from Russia, he had 
only to tear the veil that hid from us the successes of human reason, and tell 
us: ‘Look; compare yourselves with them and then, if you can, surpass 
them!’ The Germans, French and English were ahead of the Russians by 
at least six centuries: Peter moved us with his mighty head, and in several 
years we have almost overtaken them. All the pitiful jeremiads about the 
betrayal of the Russian character, about the loss of the Russian moral phy- 
siognomy, are either nothing more than a joke or have their basis in ill-con- 
ceived and imperfect views. We are not the same as our hoary ancestors: so 
much the better! External and internal coarseness, ignorance, laziness, 
boredom were the lot of those in the highest estate: for us all paths are 
open to the refinement of reason and noble spiritual pleasures. Anything 
national is insignificant before what is human. The most important thing is 
to be people, not Slavs. What is good for people cannot be bad for Russians; 
and what the English or Germans have invented for the use and the 
advantage of man is mine, since Jam a man! One more strange opinion. ‘// 
est probable, says Lévesque, ‘que st Pierre n'avoit pas régné, les Russes seraient 
aujourd'hui ce qu'ils sont. '* That is: even if Peter the Great had not taught 
us, we would have learned! How? By ourselves? But what labours did it 


123. Lévesque, Histoire de Russie, v.166. 
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not cost the monarch to conquer our stubborn ignorance? It follows that 
Russians were not inclined — not ready — to be enlightened. Under Tsar 
Aleksei Mikhailovich'** many foreigners lived in Moscow, but they had 
no influence on the Russians as they had scarcely any contact with them. 
Young people, the beaux of the day, sometimes took sleigh rides about the 
German quarter, and for that were considered free-thinkers. The insistent, 
practical will and unlimited power of the Russian Tsar alone could produce 
such a sudden, quick change. Our communication with other European 
lands was difficult and not very free; their enlightenment could act on 
Russia only faintly; it would have taken two centuries by the normal, 
unforced course of things to accomplish what our master did in 20 years. 
Like Sparta without Lycurgus, so Russia without Peter could not have 
become famous. !”° 

By the way, my friends, you are still sitting with me in the Academy of 
Inscriptions. A discourse on Greek painting — a eulogy to one of the late 
Members — has been read; and I noticed the same thing that I have 
noticed several times at performances: not a single good idea, not a single 
felicitous expression escapes the refined taste of the local public without 
cries of ‘Bravo! and applause. Here musings or sententiae, no matter how 
banal, give a particular pleasure. For example, in the eulogy to the 
deceased, the author said: ‘Here is proof that tender souls prefer the quiet 
pleasure of conscience to the noisy successes of ambition!’ and all the listen- 
ers applauded. The session concluded with the proposal of tasks for the 
antiquarians. It was imperative for me to make the acquaintance of 
M. Lévesque and pay him a compliment on his good opinion of Russians, 
to whom he kindly allows a natural intelligence or ability in the sciences. 
Barthélemy bequeathed me two more courteous phrases, and we parted as 
acquaintances. 


I have seen the author of the excellent fables which, although they appear to 
be written in an easy and familiar style, are perhaps inimitable and unique 
of their kind: Marmontel.'?° Seeing is not sufficient; you have to know him 


124. Father of Peter the Great. His reign was noteworthy for the publication of the great 
Law Code of 1648, and for a cultural openness that saw the establishment of Greek and Latin 
schools in Muscovy. 

125. According to Herodotus and Plutarch, Lycurgus ruled Sparta c.775 BC and is con- 
sidered the traditional founder of the Spartan constitution, which gave the state its military 
and social structures. His position as a founding leader explains the analogy to Peter the 
Great, who imposed a new bureaucratic structure on the Russian government. 

126. Jean-François Marmontel (1723-1799), French writer and Académicien from 1783 
who made his mark in the 1750s with a series of neo-classical tragedies and became celebrated 
for his Contes moraux (1761, frequently republished) and perhaps above all for his didactic 
novel Bélisaire, which appeared in Russian translation in 1768 and enjoyed numerous edi- 
tions. Karamzin published a collection of his fiction as Nouye Marmontelevy povesti (New Tales 
of Marmontel) in two parts (Moscow 1794-1798). 
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better; you have to chat with him about the happy times of French litera- 
ture which have gone, never more to return! The period of Voltaire, Jean- 
Jacques, the Encyclopédie, l'Esprit des loss, is not inferior to the age of Racine, 
Boileau, La Fontaine; indeed, in the home of Mme Necker!” or Baron 
d'Holbach,"? they made jokes just as wittily as in the home of Ninon de 
Lenclos. The physiognomy of Marmontel is very attractive; his tone shows 
that he has lived in the best Parisian society. Imagine, then, that a certain 
German novelist (whose name I don't remember) describes him in his 
travel diary practically as a peasant — that is, as a most uncultivated man! 
How odious liars can be! Marmontel is past sixty; he has married a young 
beauty and lives happily with her in rural retreat, looking in on Paris from 
time to time. La Harpe is my neighbour in rue Guénégaud. His talent, 
style, taste and critical acumen have long been rewarded with universal 
respect; he is the best tragedian after Voltaire. There is little fire, sensibility 
or imagination in his compositions, but his verses are very good, and many 
of them are strong. At the moment he is busy with the literary part of the 
Mercure de France, ? together with Chamfort, who is also a member of the 
Academy. Mercier? and Florian are in Paris; but so far I have not had 
the opportunity to see them. 


104. Paris, May... 


The former actress Dervieux, a mediocre actress but famous enchantress, 
after labouring for twenty years at her lucrative art and accumulating 


127. Suzanne Necker (1739-1794), wife of the French minister and mother of the future 
Mme de Staél, received an outstanding education in arts and sciences, and was celebrated 
for her wit as well as her learning (Diderot referred to her as ‘cette jolie femme et bel 
esprit ). She counted the greatest of the philosophes among her circle and maintained a salon 
rivalled only by those of Mme Du Deffand and Geoffrin. 

128. Paul Henri, baron d'Holbach (1723-1789), a philosophe whose fame was equalled by 
that of the dinners held at his salon, where Rousseau, Buffon, d'Alembert, Condillac and 
many other key figures gathered. A champion of political and religious liberty, he made a 
lasting impression with his writings on materialism, of which the Systéme de la nature (London 
1773) 1s perhaps the most important. For an introduction to the salon culture ofthe late ancien 
régime sce Benedetta Craveri, Mme Du Deffand and her world (London 1994). 

129. Journal founded in 1672 as the Mercure galant, it became in the Mercure de France in 1717 
and was one of the most widely read literary journals of its time. Marmontel published his 
Conles moraux in the Mercure de France from 1758; Panckouke took over as publisher in 1788 and 
added a new section entitled Journal historique et polique. It was this sort of literary review that 
served Karamzin as a model for his own activities as founder and editor of belletristic jour- 
nals. 

130. Louis-Sébastian Mercier (1740-1814), one of the most original thinkers of his time, 
probably best known for L'An 2440, ou Rêve s'il en fut jamais (Amsterdam 1770) and the 
Tableau de Paris (Neuchátel 1784). The latter work, finished in Neuchátel where Mercier was 
in close contact with Lavater, was an important source for Karamzin (see, e.g., p.285) and a 
huge success abroad. In the aftermath of the Revolution Mercier's views became more 
extreme. Many of his works were translated into Russian, including a number of plays and 
philosophical works: see Svodnyi katalog, 11.234-306. 
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millions, decided to erect a house that would attract the admiration of 
Paris. %! Such was her wish, and so it was done: this edifice is regarded as 
a miracle. You need a ticket to view it; Mr P*, my countryman, procured 
me this pleasure. What rooms! What décor! Painting, bronzes, marble, 
wood: everything shines, everything attracts the gaze. The house is not 
large; but reason sketched out the plans, art was the architect, profligacy 
the decorator, and wealth gave the money. Here there is nothing unbeauti- 
ful; and comfort and ease of use are added to beauty of look. After passing 
through five rooms we entered the shrine — the bedroom, where a painting 
on the walls depicted Hercules on his knees before Omphale, five or six 
Erotes riding on his chariot; Armida who gazes into the mirror, far more 
intrigued by her beauty than by the adoration of Rinaldo who sits alongside 
her; Venus, who after removing her girdle gives it to... you can’t see to 
whom, but presumably it is the mistress of the house. Your eyes search 
for... guess what for. The bed of pleasures, smothered in unfading — that 
is, artificial — roses without thorns, rises on several steps; here without 
doubt every Adonis must bend the knee. Behind the bedroom, in a small 
room, a marble pool has been made for bathing, and above there is a 
gallery for musicians so that the beauty can splash to the rhythm as she 
listens to their harmonious playing. From this room there is a door to the 
garden of the Hesperides, where all paths are covered in flowers; where all 
the trees give off fragrances as they cast shade. The little meadows and 
groves are picturesque; it seems as though every little blade of grass and 
each leaf were selected from a thousand. As they weave in and out, the 
little roads lead us to a mossy cliff, to a wild grotto, where you read the 
inscription. Art leads to nature; it extends its hand in friendship. And in another 
spot: Here I take pleasure in thoughtfulness. A young Englishman who was with 
us looked at the last inscription and said: ‘Grimace, grimace, Mademoiselle Der- 
vieux" The lady of the house lives on the second floor, which we also viewed 
and where the rooms, whilst decorated with taste, nonetheless do not have 
the charm of the first floor. I was curious to see the nymph; but it suited her 
to play the role of a hostess. On the sofa there lay her corset, proof of her 
slender figure, a little bonnet with rose ribbons and a tortoise comb. 
A green taffeta curtain separated the famous enchantress from us; but we 
did not dare pull it away. 

The new Ninon has decided to sell her magical temple. One wealthy 
American from the ranks of her admirers is buying it at half price, for 
600,000 livres, with the intention (it is said) of making it over as a gift to 


131. Dervieux was the daughter of a laundress. Her house was built by the architect 
Brongniart in 1777 in rue Chante-Reine; bankrupted by the cost of building, she attempted 
to right her finances by running a brothel on the premises. Marriage to the architect Bellan- 
ger saved her, and he extended the house, decorated in the style of Pompeii and a byword for 


luxury. 
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its former mistress at a dinner that he wishes to give in the newly-bought 
house A gaze of grateful surprise should be the reward of the American. 


` 


105. Academies 


To work with united forces, with a single intention, according to the best 
plan, is the object of all the Academies. A blessed invention for the use of 
the sciences, arts and all peoples! To be a participant in praiseworthy 
labours is an agreeable idea. Rivalry between the members, the insepar- 
ability of general and personal glory, and mutual assiduous support all 
inspire human reason. One has to be fair to the Parisian Academies: they 
were always harder-working and more useful than other learned societies. 
In particular, the French Academy, asitis called, was founded by Cardinal 
Richelieu for the enrichment of the French language, confirmed by parlia- 
ment and the king. Its motto is: “To immortality!’ It is a pity that it owes its 
existence to such a cruel minister! It is a pity that each new member must 
praise him upon their being admitted! It is a pity that half the members are 
people who are scarcely literate, their sole qualification being their rank as 
nobles: academicians who do not in the least elevate themselves with a 
learned title only demean the Academy. ‘Let each know his station and 
business’ is a wise rule, but is fulfilled less than others. It is true that the Forty- 
sirs, the messieurs les quarante,* observe a rigorous equality in their sessions. 
Earlier they all sat on chairs: then one of the noble members demanded a 
sofa for himself. What were the others to do? They also sat on sofas. C'est 
toujours quelque chose. The chief fruit of this academic tree is the dictionary 
of the French language: pure, correct, severe — but incomplete, since in its 
first edition the honourable members omitted the very word ‘Academy’! For 
example, Johnson’s English and Adelung’s German dictionaries are far 
more complete than the French one.l* Voltaire above all noticed its 
deficiencies and wished to supplement, adorn it; but death prevented it. 
The Academy has also engaged in literary criticism, but only rarely and 
poorly; to satisfy its founder Richelieu, it showed that Corneille’s Cid does 
not deserve fame; but Parisian theatre-lovers then praised Le Cid all the 
more to spite it. It could of course be far more useful were it to publish, for 
example, a journal of criticism and letters: imagine the effect of the col- 


* There are always 40, no more and no fewer. 
+ The witty Rivarolle has long promised a new Philosophical dictionary of his language; but his 
extraordinary idleness is said to be preventing him from keeping his promise. 

132. Johnson’s Dictionary of the English language was published in 1755, and was immediately 
acclaimed as a watershed in the history of the English language. The Wörterbuch and gram- 
matical writings of the historian, lexicographer and linguist Johann Christoph Adelung 
(1732-1806) were likewise hugely influential on writers of the period and on linguistic 
norms. The German part of the first serious German-Russian dictionary (Polnyt nemetsko— 
rossiiskoi leksikin, 1798) was based on Adelung's Versuch eines vollständigen grammatisch-kritischen 
Worterbuches der hochdeutschen Mundart (Leipzig 1774-1786). 
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lected works of the best writers? All the same, its function is not in doubt. 
Many good plays have been written for the glory of being a member of the 
Academy, or for meriting its praise. Every year it devises two subjects for 
poetry and eloquence, invites the authors to develop their treatment, and 
on the feast of St Louis triumphantly announces the winner whose creation 
deserves a prize, and distributes gold medals. One might ask why La Fon- 
taine, Molière, Jean-Baptiste, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Diderot, Dorat and 
many other worthy writers were not members? The answer: where there 
are people there is prejudice and envy; sometimes not being a member is 
more celebrated than being one. Genuine talents do not remain without 
reward: there is the public, there is posterity. The main thing is not to 
receive, but to deserve. It is not writers, but scribblers who grumble most about 
not getting letters patent. Fearing lest any author insult its pride and think 
of rejecting the offer of a place, the French Academy has decided to elect 
legally to the membership only those who put themselves forward as candi- 
dates. Its most malevolent ill-wisher was Piron. His witticism was famous: 
Messieurs les quarante ont de l'esprit comme quatre, as was his amusing epitaph: 

Ci-gít Piron; il ne fut rien, 

Pas méme Académicien. 

But what does honour to the Academy is that in its auditorium, amidst 
the many representations of famous authors, stands Piron's bust. Magnani- 
mous revenge! 

The Academy of Sciences, founded by Louis XIV, consists of 70 
members, and concerns itself with physics, astronomy and mathematics, 
chemistry, dedicated to discovering the new, or to bringing to perfection the 
known, according to the motto: invenit et perfecit. Every year it publishes a 
large volume of its compositions that is useful for the scholar, pleasant for 
the curious: these works comprise the most detailed history of the sciences 
since the times of Louis XIV. Foreigners consider it a great distinction to be 
members of the Parisian academy; their number is fixed by law at not more 
than eight. Nowhere else do you have such able astronomers as in Paris at 
the moment; German scientists doff their hats when speaking about 
Lalande and Lavoisier. ? The first, while forgetting the earthly, has 
ceaselessly studied the heavenly for more than forty years, and discovered 
many new stars. He is the Thales of our time, and the wonderful epitaph of 


133. Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier (1743-1794), distinguished French chemist, was admitted 
to the Académie des Sciences at the age of twenty-five for his work on geological questions. In 
1769 he secured a post as a fermier général, which he administered generously, on a famous 
occasion relaxing an unjustly imposed tax on the Jews of Metz. He was named inspector of 
powders and salpetres by Turgot. His scientific research, contemporary with Joseph Priest- 
ley's work in England, included important studies on oxygen. During the French Revolution 
he was named a member of the commission for the establishment of a new system of weights 
and measures as well as being attached to the Treasury; he was executed in 1794. 
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the Greek sage* could be engraved on his grave: 


When Thales’s gaze grew dim from old age; 
When he could no longer distinguish the stars, 
The wise man migrated to the sky 

To be closer to it. 


Notwithstanding his erudition, Lalande is kind, lively, as cheerful as the 
nicest young Frenchman. He is educating his daughter similarly, entirely in 
the service of the heavens, teaches her mathematics and astronomy, and jok- 
ingly calls her ‘Urania’; he maintains a correspondence with all the most 
famous astronomers of Europe, and speaks of the Berliner Bode very 
respectfully. Lavoisier is the genius of Chemistry; he has enriched it with 
countless discoveries that (most importantly) are of use to life, to all 
mankind. As he was a tax-farmer general before the Revolution, he of 
course has more than a million; but his wealth has not cooled his burning 
love for the sciences: it only serves him as a means for the multiplication of 
their beneficent actions. Chemistry experiments sometimes require large 
expenditures: Lavoisier spares no expense; and, moreover, he likes to 
share with the poor: with one hand he embraces them as brothers, and 
with the other puts a purse in their pocket. He may be compared to 
Helvétius, who also was a tax-farmer general and also loved sciences and 
charity; but the philosophy of the latter is not worthy the chemistry of the 
first. My travelling-companion Becker is unable to speak without admira- 
tion about Lavoisier, who treated him in a friendly manner when he heard 
that he was a pupil of Klaproth, the Berlin chemist. I am always ready to 
weep from heartfelt pleasure when I see how the sciences unite people 
living in the north and south; how without personal acquaintance, they 
love and respect one another. No matter what the Misosophs say, science 
is a holy matter! Lavoisier’s fame has inspired a passion among many local 
women for chemistry so that two years ago beauties loved to explain the 
tender motions of their hearts in terms of chemical operations. Bailly is 
one of the most celebrated members of the Academy and is most famous 
for his History of ancient and new astronomy. ™** It is a pity that he has become 
involved in the Revolution, and possibly exchanged the peaceful quiet of 
his study for the scaffold!* 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Letters, also founded by Louis XIV, 
has worked zealously for more than a century for the enrichment of histori- 
cal literature; mores, customs and monuments of antiquity constitute the 


* See Diogenes Laertes in the life of Thales. 
+ Lavoisier and Bailly were executed by Robespierre. 


134. Jean-Sylvain Bailly (1736-93), astronomer and savant, was elected in June 1789 as 
president of the Tiers-Etat over which he presided at the Tennis Court Oath assembly of 20 
June. He was appointed mayor of Paris by the Constitutional Assembly and welcomed Louis 
XVI back to Paris in 17 July. His career was ruined by the massacre of the Champ de Mars on 
17 July 1791; he was guillotined in 1793. 
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subject of its interesting researches. It has so far published more than 
40 volumes, which could be called a gold mine of history. You would not 
know who the Egyptians, Persians, UM Romans were if you had not 
read the Notes of the Academy; when you read them you live with the ancients; 
you see, it seems, all their movements, the smallest details of the domestic 
among the Athenians, in Rome, and so on. The device of the Academy is 
the muse of history, who in her right hand holds a laurel wreath, and with 
her left points in the distance to a pyramid with the inscription: Do not let it 
die (Vetat mori). 

I shall tell you, for your interest, about the Academies of painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, which are all housed in the Louvre, and all demon- 
strate the love of Louis XIV or his great minister Colbert for the sciences. 


106. Paris, May... 


Guess what I inspected today? Nothing less than the streets of Paris; that is, 
wherever something was happening, where there was or had been some- 
thing worthy of note. Having forgotten to take with me a map of Paris, 
which would have been the best guide, I circled about the city in the most 
awful way and rode in filthy hackney-coaches for an entire day. 


135. Analysis of Karamzin's treatment of his sources concerns his principle of selection. 
Deletion is more prominent than addition; where the borrowed material is a narrative, 
editorial management of sources proceeds by contraction through abbreviation and omission 
without structural adaptation (the episodes and stories transferred normally preserve their 
original sequence). Sipovskii has underestimated Karamzin’s practice of streamlining narra- 
tive by shedding subsidiary tales and focusing on the main plot. Itis typical of Karamzin, whose 
editorial practice normally focuses on verbal nuance, to make numerous but slight adjustments 
of wording in his handling of his sources as he aligns it to his style of telling a story. In the Letters, 
where novelistic devices and discourse play such an important role, narrative drives history 
rather than vice-versa: the selection of monuments and sights is motivated by the attraction 
and compatibility of stories within the larger work, and by Karamzin's conception of what 
constitutes vital knowledge — or even simply entertainment — in a culture. The novelistic 
drive is visible in this visit to the rue de la Truanderie, where the narrator follows closely, 
with slight embellishment of detail, Saint-Foix's account of the two sets of lovers but drasti- 
cally abridges his account of the objections of a preacher to the fountain as a meeting-place 
for amorous liaisons. In Saint-Foix the text reads as follows: *L'Auteur des Evénemens noc- 
turnes prétend qu'un Missionnaire, prêchant à St-Jacques de l'Hopital, s'éleva avec tant de 
force & de zele contre les rendez-vous qu'on se donnait tous les soirs à ce puits; contre les 
chansons qu'on y chantait; contre les danses lascives qu'on y dansait; contre les sermens 
qu'on sy faisait, comme sur un Autel, de s'aimer toujours, & contre tout ce qui s'ensuivait, 
que les peres & meres, les dévots & les dévotes s'y transportent à l'instant & le comblerent 
— all this is reduced in Karamzin to a single line. What Karamzin also omits, however, is the 
concluding sentence of Saint-Foix: ‘Je doute de cette anecdote” Karamzin's reader is given no 
reason to treat his account with any scepticism; it adds to local colour and, more importantly, 
bears out his later sense of Paris as a capital of pleasure and luxury. This same technique of 
contracting guide-book narratives by omitting links and events shapes numerous episodes in 
the Parisian letters, including the descriptions of the rues de la Harpe, Mignot and de la Fer- 
ronerie. On visiting the rue Pavillon and the rue de l'Enfer the narrator he avily abridges his 
historical material with a view to economy of narrative; his visit to the rue: des Ecnvains 
follows a similar mode, where both paraphrase and omission are the dominant operations. 
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My journey began at 10 a.m.: the coachman was given an instruction to 
drive me to the Spring of love. He had not read Saint-Foix and therefore did 
not understand, attempted to guess*but could not.'%° It was necessary to 
speak more clearly: ‘Eh bien, dans la rue de la Truanderte!’ ‘A la bonne heure. Vous 
autres étrangers, vous ne dites le mot propre qu’a la fin de la phrase!’ — And so we set 
off to the Truanderie. Here is an anecdote: 

Agnès Hellebique, a beautiful young girl, the daughter of the chief 
Equerry at the court of Philip Augustus, loved and suffered. As the 
promontory of Leucadia!” was too far from Paris what could she do? 
Throw herself into a well on rue Truanderie and put a stop to love’s 
torment by ending her days. 300 years later there was a similar occurrence: 
a certain young man, plunged into despair by the cruelty of his goddess, 
also threw himself into this well — but rather carefully and with better 
fortune. He did not drown or smash himself to bits; and the beauty, 
hearing that her lover was sitting in the water, flew on the wings of the 
zephyr, dropped him a branch, extracted her knight, and rewarded him 
with her love, heart and hand. Wishing to show his gratitude to the well, 
he had it rebuilt and decorated, with an inscription in Gothic letters: 

L'amour m'a refait 
En 1525 tout-à -fait. 
In 1525 love anew 
Did me renew. 


All of Paris learned about this event. Young men and girls began to gather 
there under the light of the moon, to sing tender songs, dance and profess 
their love to one another, and the well turned into an altar of the Erotes. 
Finally, a famous preacher of the day depicted to parents with great zeal 
the possible consequences of such carousings, and the pious folk promptly 
filled in the Spring of love. The spot remains an attraction: here I drank a 
glass of water from the Seine, sprinkled the rest on the earth, and said: 
A l'amour? in sacrifice to Venus-Urania.l*? 

The present rue Pavilion was previously called by the name of Diana — 
not the Greek goddess, but the beautiful sweet Diane de Poitiers, whom I 
love and know according to the notes of Brantóme.'? She possessed every 


136. Saint-Foix's Essais historiques sur Paris (1754-1757) were revised and republished in the 
1770s and 1780s. 

137. Anisland in the Ionian sea near the coast of Halicarnassus, it is famous in literature 
because, according to legend, Sappho and Queen Artemisia both committed suicide here by 
throwing themselves off the cliff on account of disappointed love. 

138. Urania was the Muse of astronomy (her name means ‘heavenly’); urania was also a 
common epithet for Venus in her role as a goddess of spiritual love, and the Muse is some- 
times conflated with the goddess as Venus-Urania (Oxford guide to classical mythology in the arts, 
1300-1600, 1993). 

139. Despite the reference to Brantóme, the source appears to be Saint-Foix, Essais histor- 
iques, p.240, who quotes Brantóme. 
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female charm, preserved the freshness of her beauty to old age, and 
mastered the heart of Henri II. The height of Minerva, the proud look of 
Juno, a majestic gait, auburn hair which fell as far as the ground; fiery dark 
eyes; a delicate lily-like face, with two roses on her cheeks; the bosom of the 
Medici Venus; and more tender still, a sensitive heart and an enlightened 
mind: such is her portrait! The king wanted the parliaments triumphantly 
to proclaim her daughter his legal progeny. Diana said: ‘I have a right to 
your hand, I demanded only your heart because I loved you; but I shall 
never agree to parliament declaring me your mistress.’ Henri obeyed her 
in everything and therefore did only good. She loved the sciences, poetry, 
and was the Muse of the witty Marot. The city of Lyons dedicated a medal 
to her with the inscription: Omnium victorem vici.* ‘I saw Diana at sixty-five 
years, says Brantome, ‘and could not sufficiently admire her miraculous 
beauty; all her charms still shone on the face of this rare woman. Which of 
today’s beauties would not envy Diana? But to be like her they need only 
imitate her manner of life. She rose daily at six o’clock, bathed in the 
coldest spring water, knew no cosmetics, used no rouge, often rode on 
horseback, walked and spent time reading, and did not tolerate indolence. 
This is the recipe for preserving beauty! Diana 1s buried in Anete; as I had 
no hope of seeing her grave, I threw a flower on the spot where the beauty 
resided. 

On the street of writers or copyists (des écrivains) I wanted to see the house 
where in the 14th century Nicholas Flamel!# lived with his wife Pernelle, 
and where their images are still to be seen cut in stone and surrounded with 
Gothic inscriptions and hieroglyphs. Could it be true that you do not know 
who Nicholas Flamel was? He was nothing more than a poor copyist; but 
suddenly, to great astonishment, he became the benefactor of the needy and 
began to shower donations on poor fathers of families, widows and orphans; 
he founded a hospital and built several churches. Various rumours circu- 
lated in the city: some said that Flamel had found a treasure; others 
thought that he knew the secret of the Philosopher’s Stone and made gold; 
others suspected that he had intercourse with spirits; and some affirmed 
that the cause of his wealth was a secret link with Jews, who had been 
exiled from France at that time. Flamel died without the debate ever 
being resolved. Several years later some curious people decided to dig up 
the earth in his cellar and found many coals and various vessels, urns with 
some sort of mineral deposit. The superstition of alchemy rejoiced at the 
new ray of mad hope and many, hoping to become rich like Flamel, 


* “I conquered the conqueror of all’. 


140. Nicholas Flamel (1330-1418), alchemist and polymath, was the subject of endless 
legends: he was said to have acquired at the age of twenty-one a manuscript containing the 
secret of the Philosopher’s Stone and the elixir of life. He worked as a scribe and clerk from a 
shop near the church of Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie. 
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reduced their estates to smoke. Several centuries passed: the story had 
already been forgotten but Paul Lucas, a famous traveller and famous liar, 
renewed it with the following fabla When he was in Asia, he became 
acquainted with a certain dervish who spoke all languages and looked a 
young man but had lived more than a hundred years. “This dervish, says 
Lucas, ‘assured me that Nicholas Flamel is still alive; that he decided to 
hide, afraid of being imprisoned on account of his knowledge of the Philo- 
sopher's Stone; he bribed a doctor and parish priest so that they would 
agree about his death and then left France. The dervish told me that since 
then, Nicholas Flamel and his wife Pernelle lead a philosophical life in 
various parts of the world; he is my dear friend, and I saw him not long 
ago on the banks of the Ganges.’ What is surprising is not that Paul Lucas 
invented a fiction, but that Louis XIV dispatched such a person to travel 
for the enrichment of the sciences with historical information. I stood in 
front of Flamel's house for a few minutes and dug up the earth with my 
stick, but found nothing except stones that were not at all philosophical. 

I would not like to live on the rue de la Ferronnerie: what awful 
memories! It was there that Henri IV fell at the hands of a villain — 
‘seul roi de qui le peuple ait gardé la mémoire; says Voltaire. Magnanimous 
hero, beneficent king! You conquered your own rather than a foreign 
kingdom, and entirely for the happiness of the conquered! Your plain but 
expressive words are unforgettable: ‘I would like not to die before every 
peasant in my kingdom ate chicken on Sundays!’ And other words uttered 
by him to the Spanish minister: “You won't recognise Paris: is it any 
wonder? Previously, the father of his family was abroad; now he's home 
and taking care of his children" The soul of Henri was shaped by difficul- 
ties; in his own misfortune he learned to value the happiness of other 
peoples and the friendship that is born and triumphs in tempestuous 
times. He was loved! Several of his good Frenchmen followed him to the 
grave, among them Le Vicque, the governor of Paris. My coachman 
stopped and shouted: ‘Here’s the rue de la Ferronnerie! ‘No, I answered, 
‘drive on!’ I was afraid to get out and step on the earth that had not given 
way under the disgusting Ravaillac. 

The street of the Temple, the rue du Temple, recalls the lamentable fate of 
the famous Order of Templars,"? who had been contented with their 
poverty, brave and magnanimous; once they grew rich they grew proud 
and led an opulent life. Philip the Fair (but not in his soul) and Pope 
Clement V, on the denunciation of two villains, condemned all the chief 
knights to execution and the stake. A barbarism worthy of the 14th 
century! They were tortured, harassed and forced to confess to horrifying 


141. Untraceable. 
142. The story is related in Saint-Foix, Essais historiques, p.118. 
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acts and misdeeds: such as worshipping a wooden idol with a grey beard, 
renouncing Christ, befriending the devil, loving female devils, playing with 
children like a ball — that is, tossing them from hand to hand, thus killing 
them. Many knights were unable to withstand the tortures, and confessed 
their guilt; others, in terrible torments at the stake, in the flame, cried out: 
“There is a God! He knows our innocence!’ Molé, the Grand Master of the 
Order, was led onto a scaffold in order to declare publicly his repentance, 
for which he was promised a pardon. One zealous legate described in a long 
speech all the imaginary acts of villainy of the Knights Templars, and con- 
cluded with the words: ‘Here is their leader! Listen: he will reveal to you the 
blasphemous secrets of the Order’ ‘I shall reveal the truth, said the unfor- 
tunate elder as he stepped onto the edge of the scaffold, rattling his heavy 
irons: ‘Almighty, merciful God of men, hear my vow, and may it exonerate 
me before Your heavenly judgement!... I swear that the knighthood is inno- 
cent; that our Order was always the zealous fulfiller of Christian obli- 
gations, has always maintained the true faith and performed works of 
charity; that these fierce tortures have forced me to say the opposite, and 
that I beseech Heaven to forgive my human weakness. I see the ferocious 
malice of our persecutors; I see the sword and flame. May the will of God be 
with me! I am ready to suffer everything in punishment for having slan- 
dered my brothers, the truth and the holy faith" He was immolated on the 
same day. As he burned on the pyre, the old man spoke only about the inno- 
cence of the knights, and beseeched the Saviour to fortify his strength. The 
people ran weeping to the fire, collected the ash of the unfortunate man and 
carried it off as a precious relic. What times! What monsters among men! 
Rapacious Philip needed the wealth of the Order. 

How can I efface these terrifying recollections from my thoughts? Where 
to now? To the Ile de Nôtre Dame, where in the time of Charles V the 
knight Maquier fought a duel under the eyes of all the titled residents of 
Paris. With another knight, you might think? No, with a dog that could 
serve as an example for all knights. The spot of this wonderful duel is 
pointed at to this day. Listen to the story: while walking on his own in the 
forest not far from Paris, Aubrey Mondidier was knifed and buried under a 
tree. The victim’s dog, which had remained at home, ran to search for him 
during the night, found the grave in the forest, recognised who was buried 
there, and for several days did not leave the spot. Finally, hunger forced it to 
return to Paris. It went to Aubrey’s friend, Ardilliers, and with a pathetic 
howl communicated to him the fact that their mutual friend was no longer 
alive! Ardilier decided to follow it — from street to street, out of the city, into 
the forest, to a large oak. Here it began to howl even more loudly and to dig 
the earth with its paws. Aubrey’s friend sees the grave with a woeful fore- 
boding; orders his servant to dig and finds the body of the unfortunate 
man. Several months later the dog meets the killer, whom all the historians 
call the knight Maquier; it attacked him, barked, fastened its teeth in him so 
that it was hard to drag it away. The same thing happened a second and a 
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third time; the dog, always pacific, became a mad tiger against just one 
person.” People were amazed; they talked; they remembered her attach- 
ment to the master; remembered that Maquier was odious to the deceased 
on a number of occasions. Other circumstances multiply the suspicions. 
'The matter reaches the king. He wishes to see with his own eyes — and sees 
that the dog, which fawned upon everybody else, savaged Maquier. In those 
days a duel decided the fate of the accused when the evidence was not clear. 
Charles indicates the day, the place; he gives a dagger to the knight, and 
releases the dog. A cruel battle begins. Maquier raises his hand, tries to 
stab; but the dog ducks. away, seizes him by the throat — and the villain, 
falling to the earth, confesses his crime to the king. Wishing to preserve for 
posterity the memory of the faithful dog that had so miraculously dis- 
covered the secret murder, he ordered a marble monument to be erected 
and the following inscription engraved on it: ‘Cruel hearts! Be ashamed: a 
speechless beast is able to love and know gratitude. And you, villain! In 
your moment of transgression fear your own spirit" And thus Charles is 
rightly called the Wise. When the history of mankind, filled with crimes, 
falls from my hands, I begin to read the history of dogs and feel comforted! 

Why has one street in Paris been called ‘hellish’ (the rue d'Enfer)? 
St Louis, a good ruler (if only he had not set out to fight in Asia and 
Africa), gave the disciples of Brunot a small house with a garden near 
the old palace built by King Robert, which had been abandoned long ago. 
Soon the rumour spread in Paris that impure spirits were living in Robert's 
palace, making noise, clanking chains, while a snake moved through the 
rooms at ground level and went out onto the street at night and accosted 
people. On hearing such horrors, Louis thought it would be a good deed 
to give this palace to the Carthusians, on the condition that they expel the 
evil spirits. The green monster soon disappeared, and the good monks lived 
peacefully in their huge house; but the street is called ‘hellish’ to this day. 

From there I drove to rue de Millecœur, where Francis I lived for some 
time in a small house in order to be neighbour to the beautiful duchess 
d'Estampes, who possessed his tender heart. He decorated his rooms with 
paintings, emblems and inscriptions in honour and celebration of love. ‘I 
have already seen many of these devices, says Sauval, ‘but remember only 
one: a flaming heart, depicted between alpha and omega, that doubtless 
signified “it will always burn”? The duchess d'Estampes's baths are now 
used as a stable; a milliner prepares himself meals in the bedroom of 
Francis I, and in the cabinet de délices there lives a cobbler. 

An old law in France prohibits the release of pigs onto the street. Are 
you curious to know the reason? They will tell you in the rue Maltois. 


One wonders how she knew this? Perhaps because she had a keen sense of smell and per- 
ceived the blood of her master on him. 
+ Bruno founded the Carthusian Order. 
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There the young King Philip, the son of Louis the Fat, was riding on his 
horse. Suddenly pigs appeared from every side and ran under the legs of 
his horse: the horse stumbled, Philip was thrown and died the next day. 

The Scotsman Law made famous the rue Quincampoix: here shares in 
his bank were given out. A fearful number of people were always 
crowded around the office in order to change louis d'or for promissory 
notes. '* ‘Here hunchbacks traded in their humps; that is, they allowed the 
brokers to write on them, and became rich in a few days. A servant bought 
the coach of his master; the demon of material gain drove the philoso- 
pher from his scholarly study and compelled him to join the crowd of 
gamblers in order to buy imaginary promissory notes. The dream van- 
ished, paper was all that was left, and the author of this unfortunate 
system died of hunger in Venice, having been only shortly before the 
most lavish man in Europe’ — Mercier, in the Pictures of Paris. 

My journey concluded with the street of the Harp, de la Harpe, where 
I saw the remains of the ancient Roman building known by the name of 
the Palais des Thermes: a huge hall with a round vault 40 feet high." Histor- 
ians think that this building is older than the times of Julian; at least Julian 
lived in it when the Gallic legions proclaimed him the Roman emperor. 
The magnificent gardens, the pools and cascades about which the ancient 
chronicles speak, are completely erased and effaced by the hand of time. 
The French kings of the dynasty of Clovis lived here; the fair daughters of 
Charlemagne were incarcerated here on account of their tender vulner- 
ability; here, under the kings of the second dynasty, noble Parisian women 
would meet with their adorers; nowadays pigeons are fed to be sold here. 
Come to think of it, the pigeon is the bird of Venice. 

In this street lived the famous baker Mignot, whom Boileau praised in his 
Satire: 


143. John Law (1671-1729), Scottish economist and originator of the ‘Mississippi scheme’, 
which became in the eighteenth century a byword for speculative attempts to conquer 
chance. Law's programme aimed to reduce the public debt incurred after the wars of Louis 
XIV, by increasing money in circulation as a stimulus to economic development. In Paris he 
founded a bank with the power to issue notes, and subsequently combined the bank with the 
Louisiana Company, which had exclusive privileges to develop French territories in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Political intrigue and speculation ended up ruining the scheme and Law fled 
France in 1720, dying impecunious in Venice in 1729. 

144. The Russian term here (assignatsiia) is the Russian equivalent of the assignat, which 
was a type of financial note issued during the Revolution; the term may therefore be anachro- 
nistic, a current word in the vocabulary of the Paris visited by Karamzin, but not the mot juste 
for Law's scheme. 

145. See Rue de la Harpe’ in Saint-Foix, Essais historiques, p.145-46: ‘on voit une salle tres- 
vaste, voütée, & haute d'environ quarante pieds. C'est un reste de l'ancien Palais des 
Thermes, & un précieux monument de la facon dont batissoient les Romains [...]. Les edi- 
fices & les cours de ce palace occupoient tout l'espace entre cette rue de la Harpe & la rue 
Saint-Jacques [...]. Quelques savans croient que l'Empereur Julien le fit bátir vers l'an 358: 
d'autres prétendent qu'il est plus ancien. 
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Mignot, c'est tout dire, et dans le monde entier Jamais empoisonneur ne sut 


mieux son métier; 10 


The baker was angered by the satirist and complained in court; but as he 
was only mocked by the judges, he decided to take revenge on the poet 
another way. He persuaded the abbé Cotin to compose a satire on Boileau, 
printed it and sent it throughout the city with cakes. 7 


107. An operatic acquaintance 


I went to the Opera with the German Rheinwald. ‘Entrez dans cette loge, Mes- 
sieurs! In the box there were seated two ladies with a Chevalier of the 
Order of St Louis. ‘Remain with us, gentlemen, one of the ladies said to 
us. ‘As you can see, we have nothing on our heads; in the other boxes you 
will find women with terribly high head-dresses that will completely 
obscure the theatre for you. I said that we thanked her, and sat behind 
her. Her courtesy aroused my attention; I glanced at her face from both 
sides. Meanwhile my friend began to talk to me in Russian, and the ladies 
and chevalier gave us a look when they heard the unfamiliar sounds. I had 
the pleasure of finding in the courteous lady a fair young beauty. The black 
colour of her dress underscored the whiteness of her face; a blue ribbon was 
woven into her thick, light, unpowdered hair; a bouquet of roses shone red 
on the lilies of her breast. ‘Is everything all right?’ the kind stranger asked 
with smile. ‘Madame, it could not be better.’ But the chevalier who sat 
alongside her unnerved Rheinwald by continually turning from side to 
side. ‘I won’t stay here for anything, said my German, ‘this wretched 
Frenchmen will wipe his grease on my knees, he said and walked out. 
The fair unknown looked at the door and at me. ‘Is your friend not satisfied 
with our box?’ 


I: He wants to be directly opposite the stage. 
STRANGER: But you will stay with us? 
I: If you permit. 


146. The lines are from Boileau, Satire II, v.67-68, but the source of the anecdote and text 
is Dulaure, t.i. 

147. Charles Cotin (1604-82), abbé of Montfroncel, member of the Académie frangaise, 
was a figure of some notoriety in society and known as the author of the poem Jérusalem 
désolée, ou Méditations sur les leçons des Ténèbres, and other religious poems. However, he is best 
remembered for his feud with Boileau. A frequenter of the salon of Mademoiselle, where he 
played the part of the précieux and wrote erotic verse, he was made an object of ridicule by 
Boileau, who lampooned him in his satire Sur un mauvais diner (1663), a performance that 
unleashed an abusive poetic exchange over several years. Boileau skewered the abbé as poet 
with an epigram: ‘En vain, par mille et mille outrages, / Mes ennemis, dans leur ouvrages, / 
Ont cru me rendre affreux au yeux de l'univers. / Cotin, pour décrier mon style, / A pris un 
chemin plus facile: / C'est de m'attribuer ses vers? Worse was in store when Cotin earned the 
disfavour of Molière, who immortalised him as Trissotin in Les Femmes savantes. 
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CHEVALIER OF ST LOUIS: I’ve only just noticed that you have roses 
on your décolleté: do you like them? 
STRANGER: How could I like them? They serve as the emblem of our 


sex. 
“They emit no scent, he said, flaring and pinching his nostrils. 


I: Excuse me, but although I’m further away, I can smell them. 

STRANGER: Are you further? Indeed, what’s stopping you from being 
a little closer, if the roses please you? There’s room here... Are you an Eng- 
lishman? 

I: If the English have the good fortune of pleasing you, then it pains me to 
be called a Russian. 

CHEVALIER: You're Russian? You see, I guessed, Madame! Fai voyagé 
dans le nord; je me connais aux accens; je vous Vai dit dans le moment. 

STRANGER: I truly took you for an Englishman. Je raffolle de cette nation. 

CHEVALIER: Someone like me who knows languages and has been 
everywhere can't be mistaken. In Russia, do you speak the German 
language? 

I: Russian. 

CHEVALIER: Of course, Russian; same thing. 


‘All the seats are taken, said the beauty with a glance at the pit; ‘so much 
the better as I like people.’ 


CHEVALIER: It would be ungenerous of you to feel otherwise. 
‘What a bother! He's stolen the word off the tip of my tongue; I thought. 


CHEVALIER: It's only by the Mosaic law that you should hate women. 
STRANGER: Why's that? 

CHEVALIER: Love for love, hate for hate. 

STRANGER (with a smile). Pm a Christian. But it's true: women don't 


like one another. 
‘Why?’ I asked with the greatest innocence. 
STRANGER: Why?... 


With this she sniffed her roses, glanced at me again and asked whether I 
had been in Paris long, and would remain for a long time. 

‘By the time the roses have faded in the garden, I answered in the saddest 
voice, ‘I shall no longer be here.’ 


STRANGER (looking at her bouquet): Mine blossom even in winter. 


I: What can civilisation not accomplish, Madame? However, Nature 
doesn’t forfeit her rights: her flowers are sweeter. 


STRANGER: A Northerner can’t praise Nature: among you she’s sad. 
I: Not always, Madam. We too have spring, flowers and beautiful women. 
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STRANGER: Charming ones? 

I: At the very least, charming. 

STRANGER: Yes, I suspect that among you, people are better at loving 
than pleasing. In French it’s the opposite: here, feeling burns only in novels. 

I: Among us, Madame, among us it burns in hearts. 

CHEVALIER: Sensibility is a novel everywhere. I’ve travelled, and I 
know. 

STRANGER: O unbearable Frenchmen! You're atheists about love. 
Don’t inhibit him from speaking: he'll tell us how women are adored in 
Russia... 

CHEVALIER: Fiction! 

STRANGER: How they look women in the eye, without getting bored, 
without yawning. 


CHEVALIER (/aughing). Fiction! Fiction! 


Suddenly the entire theatre was illuminated by lamps, and the spectators 
applauded in approval. The beauty said with a smile: *Men like the light, 
but we fear it. Look, for example, how suddenly that young woman seated 
opposite us became...’ 


CHEVALIER: That is because, in imitation of English ladies, she does 
not use rouge. 
I: Pallor has its charm, and women use rouge in vanity. 


The beauty turned toward the pit... Ah! she was wearing rouge! 
I had uttered a discourtesy. I pressed myself against the wall and fell silent. 
Fortunately, the orchestra struck up and the opera began. The music of 
Gluck's Orpheus, so enchanted me that I forgot even the beauty; instead 
I remembered Jean-Jacques, who did not like Gluck but was enchanted on 
hearing Orpheus for the first time and fell silent — so that when the Parisian 
connoisseurs surrounded him on leaving the theatre, asking what he 
thought of che music, he murmured in a quiet voice: ‘Pai perdu mon Eurydice; 
rien n'égale mon malheur — wiped away the tears and left without uttering 
another word. This is how great people admit to the injustice of their 
opinions! f? 

The curtain descended. The unknown lady said to me: "The music is 
divine! But you didn’t applaud, it seems.’ 


I: I was moved, Madame. 


148. Christoph Willibald Gluck (1714-1787) German-Bohemian composer, who settled in 
1750 at the court of Maria Theresa, where he produced his masterpiece Orpheo ed Euridice 
(1762, performed in a French version in Paris in 1774), where he abandoned the virtuoso Ita- 
lianate vocal style for a more classical, magisterial melodic line. He believed that music 
should serve the expression of the sentiments and dramatic situations of the poetry 


and story. His style challenged tradition by demoting the ballet and eliminating vocal fire- 
works. 
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STRANGER: Gluck is more charming than Piccini.1#? 

CHEVALIER: Paris has long ceased arguing about this. The one is 
famed for harmony, the other for melody; one is consistently amazing, the 
other’s great in patches; the one never falls down, the other rises from the 
earth in order to fly to the skies; in one there is more character, in the other 
more nuance. We agreed this long ago. 

STRANGER: I’m unable to make learned comparisons; and you, dear 
sir? 

I: m in accord with you, Madame. 

STRANGER: Etes-vous toujours bien, Mr? 

I: Parfaitement bien, Madame, auprés de vous. 


With this the Chevalier of St Louis said something in her ear. She 
giggled, looked at her watch, rose and gave him her hand, said to me: ‘Je 
vous salue, Monsieur" and walked out together with the other lady. I was 
amazed... Not to wait for the marvellous ballet Calypso and Telemachus! 
How odd!... It was more comfortable in the box — and more boring. 
I glanced repeatedly at the door as though expecting the return of the 
charming stranger. Who is she? Noble, respected, or... What a thought! 
Important Parisian ladies do not talk so freely with strangers; however, 
perhaps an exception to the rules can happen. My imagination did not 
cease its preoccupation with her during the ballet as I found a resemblance 
between the fair stranger and a number of ballerinas. 

"[hestoryisover; you willsay. But perhapsitisnot: whatifI should meet the 
beauty once again somewhere, in the Elysée Fields, in the Bois de Boulogne; 
might I save her from robbers, or drag her out of the Seine, or save her from 
fire?... I foresee your amusement. ‘Fiction! Fiction!’, you will repeat with the 
Chevalier of St Louis. My God! How untrusting people are nowadays! It 
lessens the desire to travel and tell anecdotes. All right; I shall be quiet. 


108. Paris, May... 


Soliman Aga, the Turkish ambassador to the court of Louis XIV in 1669, 
first introduced the use of coffee in France. A certain Pascal, an Armenian, 
decided to open a coffee house; the novelty caught on and Pascal made 
a good deal of money. He died, and the fashion for coffee declined so 
that visitors no longer frequented his descendants. Several years later 
Procopius the Sicilian opened a new coffee house near the French 
Theatre, decorated it with taste and found a way of attracting the best 


149. Niccolò Piccini (1728-1800), a key figure in Italian and French opera in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. He was unusually prolific: according to Burney (who may be 
exaggerating) he wrote 300 operas, including an adaptation of Richardson's Pamela as made 
by Goldoni. In 1776 musical politics drove him out of Italy and to Paris where he became the 
favourite of the Italophile wing who called themselves Piccinists and combated the influence 


of the followers of Gluck, the Gluckists. 
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people in Paris, especially the authors. Here Fontenelle, Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau, ©! Saurin,?? Crébillon, Piron,’ Voltaire, gathered; they read 
prose and verses, argued, joked, recounted news. Out of boredom Parisians 
went to hear them. The name has been kept to this day; but the current 
Café Procope does not have its former reputation. 

What could be more fortunate than this invention? You walk along the 
street, you become tired and wish to rest: a door is opened to you into a 
tidily arranged room where for a few kopecks you can refresh yourself 
with lemonade or ice-cream; you read through the newspapers, hear 
tales and opinions; you- yourself talk, and even shout if it is appropriate, 
without fear of annoying the proprietor. In the autumn and winter, 
people of modest means find a pleasant refuge here from the cold, a fire- 
place, a bright fire in front of which they can sit as at home, paying 
nothing and still enjoying the pleasure of society. Vive Pascal, vive Procope! 
Vive Soliman Aga! '* 

In the present age there are more than 600 coffee houses in Paris (each 
has its own leaders, wits, chatterboxes), but there are ten distinguished 
ones, of which five or six are in the Palais-Royal: the Café de For, du Cavot, 
du Valois, de Chartres. The first is extremely well furnished; the second is deco- 


150. Bernard Fontenelle (1657-1757), philosophe famed for a number of anti-religious works, 
including the Histoire des oracles (1687) which influenced Voltaire. He was renowned for his 
hatred of pedantry; his series of Eloges historiques des académiciens morts, particularly the éloge 
of Leibniz, displayed his gifts as a moralist and rationalist at their best. His Entretiens sur la 
pluralité des mondes was translated into Russian by Antiokh Kantemir in 1730, but the Ortho- 
dox Church objected to it and publication was delayed until 1740. In 1756 the Synod, with the 
endorsement of the Empress Elizabeth, pronounced it heretical and contrary to the spirit of 
Orthodoxy and made it illegal to write about it or mention it; however, a second edition 
appeared in 1761 without any consequences. 

151. Jean-Baptiste Rousseau (1671-1741), poet, famed for his odes, and author of cantata 
texts that were an important contribution to French religious music. 

152. Bernard-Joseph Saurin (1700-1781), Parisian dramatist and poet, best known for his 
1760 tragedy Spartacus, which was often republished and staged. His poetic works include 
translations of Pope. 

153. Alexis Piron (1689-1773) achieved notoriety for salacious verse (Ode à Priape). He 
moved to Paris in 1719, where he made the Café Procope his regular habitation: it was there 
that he penned the epigrams that targeted Voltaire, Crébillon, Boucher and Mme d'Epinay 
among others. He was elected to the Académie française, but as a result of the scandal sur- 
rounding his pornographic and blasphemous poetry, Louis XV refused to confirm the choice 
and his election was invalidated. Mme de Pompadour, an admirer, engineered a comfortable 
pension for him. 

154. The story about the introduction of coffee into France by Soliman Aga Mustapha 
Raca, ambassador of Mahomet IV to Louis XIV in 1669, was widely repeated in the eight- 
eenth century: see Dubuisson's Art du distillateur (1779). Within two years a number of shops 
selling coffee had opened, but the first to sell the drink was the Armenian Pascal, who opened 
a shop in Saint-Germain. The Italian Francesco Procopio dei Coltelli opened the Procope at 
13 rue des Fossés; originally frequented by actors and a meeting-place for writers, in the 
eighteenth century it became the celebrated haunt of intellectuals and public figures, a 
forum for new writing and political discussion. Rousseau frequented the place but was 
famously distant, normally engaged in a game of chess. 
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rated with marble busts of the musical composers who enchant the hearing 
of the current public with their operas — the busts of Gluck, Sacchini, 55 
Piccini, Grétry ? and Philidor.'? Here there is also a marble table with 
the inscription in gold letters: On ouvrit deux souscriptions sur cette table: la pre- 
mière le 28 juillet, pour répéter l'expérience d'Annonay; la deuxième le 29 aout, 1783, 
pour rendre hommage par une médaille à la découverte de MM. De Montgolfier. 
This medallion depicting both Montgolfier brothers is mounted on the 
wall. Jean-Jacques Rousseau praised one café, the Café de la Régence, 
because he played dominoes there daily. Curiosity to see the great author 
attracted so many viewers there that the police chief had to post a guard at 
the door; even now there ardent Jean-Jacquites still gather there to drink 
coffee in honour of Rousseau’s memory. The chair on which he used to sit 
is kept as a treasure; I was told that one of the philosopher’s admirers 
offered 500 livres for it, but the owner did not want to sell. 


Pot-Pourri 


I wished to see how the Parisian crowd amuses itself, and spent today in the 
Guinguettes: this is the name for taverns outside the city where the people 
gather on Sundays to have dinner for 10 sous and drink the cheapest wine. 
You cannot imagine what a noisy and varied spectacle it is! Enormous 
rooms are packed with people of both sexes, shouting, dancing and 
singing. I saw two old men of sixty dancing the minuet seriously with two 
old ladies; the young clapped in rhythm and shouted ‘Bravo!’ Some were 
staggering from the action of the vinous vapours; they also wanted to 
dance but came close to falling down; they were unable to recognise their 


155. Antonio Sacchini (1730-1786) was considered by Burney to be one of the greatest 
composers of Italy, along with Jommelli and Piccini (also mentioned by Karamzin). 
Despite the opposition of Piccini and Gluck, his operas enjoyed critical esteem and popular- 
ity in Paris; his Œdipe, performed after his death, was noted for its fluid lyric drama and 
hailed as his masterpiece; it remained on the repertory into the nineteenth century. 

156. André-Ernest-Modeste Grétry (1741-1813), the pre-eminent composer of French 
opéra-comique. He early established his reputation with his setting of Voltaire’s L’Ingénu 
(from Marmontel’s adaptation). From then until the Revolution he had countless successes, 
including his Pierre le Grand (1790), which was understood as political allegory and excited the 
crowd who read ideas about liberty and sympathy for Louis XVI into the text. In his hands, 
the genre opéra-comique was no longer simply comedy, but was given new theatrical com- 
plexity. 

157. Francois-André Philidor (1726-1795) was almost as famed for his gifts at chess as he 
was for his musical gifts; he held court at the Café de la Regence, where he encountered intel- 
lectuals like Diderot (he appears in Le Neveu de Rameau as ‘Philidor le subtil’). His musical 
success began in the 1760s with the operas Sancho Panga and Le Sorcier, but with the ascent of 
Grétry in opéra-comique his productivity and popularity declined. Musicologists neverthe- 
less regard him with interest as a genuine innovator, the first French composer to use an 
Italian style successfully, and as gifted in instrumentation, melodic reform and powers of 


harmony. 
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women and rather than making excuses said, ‘Diable! ‘Peste!’ ‘C'est l'empire de 
la grosse gaieté, the kingdom of rude delight! And so the Russian nation is not 
alone in worshipping Bacchus! The difference is that when a drunk French- 
man makes a noise he does not fight. 

At the doors of every Guinguette stand women with flowers. They take 
you by the hand and say: ‘Dear sir, handsome sir! I am giving you this 
bouquet of roses as a gift You must certainly take the gift, reward it 
with six kopecks,* and also say a kind word, un mot de politesse, d'honneteté. 
Parisian flower-girls are of the same type as fish-vendors (les poissardes); 
woe to those who are not liked by them as they are in a position to cover 
you in filth. But if you hold a bouquet of flowers in your hand, then they 
will no longer besmirch you. However, on the King's Bridge two flower- 
girls stopped the Baron W*'^? and myself, and demanded... a kiss! We 
laughed and tried to go on; but the cruel bacchantes kissed us on the 
cheek, laughing heartily, and shouted in pursuit of us: ‘Just one more, one 
more kiss!’ 


As I walked along the Poni du Dauphin I saw two Chinese pavilions on the 
river: I found out that they were baths; went down, paid 24 sous and bathed 
in cold water in a lovely small cabinet. ^? Marvellous cleanliness. A special 
pipe, in which the water flows through sand, is conducted from the river 
into each cabinet. Swimming is taught in the same place; a lesson costs 30 
sous. While I was there, there were three people swimming with outstand- 
ing ease. In Paris there are also warm baths, where physicians often send 
their patients. The best and most expensive are called Russian, bains 
Russes, de vapeurs ou de fumigations, simples et composés. You have to pay about 
two roubles and you are washed, scrubbed with sponges and fumigated 
with perfumes, as we do at the Georgian baths. !°° 


* Une piece de 6 sous. 


158. Baron Wilhelm Wolzogen (1762-1809), a friend of Schiller, may have influenced Kar- 
amzin's views on the German poet. Karamzin and Wolzogen maintained their acquaintance 
after the former returned to Russia. 

159. According to the entry in Dulaure, Nouvelle description, p.61-62: ‘Ces Bains, nouvelle- 
ment construits au bas du pont de la tournelle, quai Dauphin, sont formés de deux bateaux, 
décorés à la Chinoise. Ils ont mérité, dans l'espace d'un ou deux ans, le suffrage de tous les 
Citoyens [...]. Chaque cabinet de Bains reçoit séparément un courant d'eau de la rivière, 
qui ne communique point aux cabinets voisins. Le prix est de vingt-quatre sous pour une 
personne seule, trente sous pour deux, & trente six pour trois? The fact that the Dulaure 
(1787) and Karamzin give an identical fee might (though need not necessarily) be taken to 
corroborate the authenticity of the visit. 

160. With Russian expansion into the Caucasus region, the baths in Tiflis and elsewhere in 
Georgia became watering holes for travellers even as early as the 1790s. For a description of 
their luxuriousness see Robert Lyall, Travels in Russia, the Krimea, the Caucasus and Georgia 
(London 1825), i1.510-20. 
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I was at the Hótel-Dieu, the main Parisian hospital, where patients of every 
faith, every nation and every type are received, and where there are up to 
5000 ill under the supervision of 8 doctors and 130 pharmacists. 5! One 
hundred and thirty nuns of the Augustinian Order serve the unfortunates 
and make an effort to preserve hygiene; 24 priests are hearing the confes- 
sions of the dying or reading prayers over the dead. I saw just two wards, 
and could go no further: I felt unwell and the cry of the sick rang in my ears 
until evening. Despite the good care, out of every thousand 250 always die. 
How could people think of establishing such hospitals in the middle of a 
city? How can you drink the water from the Seine into which all the pol- 
lution of the Hotel-Dieu flows? It is horrifying to imagine! Lucky the one 
who leaves Paris a healthy man! I am hurrying to the theatre to dispel my 
melancholy and the beginnings of a fever. 


The King’s Library here 1s the best in the world, at least according to the 
Librarian.'°* Six enormous rooms packed with books. Mystical authors 
occupy a space of 200 feet in length and 20 in height. Scholastics: 150 feet. 
Jurisprudence: 40 sazhen. Historians: twice that. There are 40,000 poetical 
works, 6000 novelists, 7000 travel writers. Together this makes more than 
200,000 volumes, to which must be added another 60,000 manuscripts. 
A rare standard of order: name a book, and it is in your hands in several 
minutes. Being a Russian, I was shown the Slavonic Bible and the Nakaz of 
the empress. Charles V inherited 20 books from King Jean; he loved reading 
and increased the number to 900, and was the founder of this library. Here, 
too, in the cabinet of ancient and modern coins, I examined with great 
interest two medals of the most famous of ancient commanders: Hannibal 
and Scipio Africanus.* What pleasant memories we owe to history! I was 
eight or nine when I read Roman history for the first time, and I proudly 
raised my head imagining myself a little Scipio. Since that time I have 
loved him as my hero. I hated Hannibal in the happy days of his fame, but 
on the decisive day, in front of the walls of Carthage, my heart almost 
wished him a victory. When all the laurels on his head faded and dried up; 


* This is indicated on the label. 


161. The hospital, located on the Ile de la Cité, was a medieval foundation, Although 
there were only 1200 beds, sources bear out Karamzin’s remark that up to 5000 patients 
were treated at a time, and that the mortality rate was high. Letters patent from 1781 offi- 


cially put a ceiling of 3000 patients on the hospital. 
162. The building Karamzin observed was located off the rue des Petits Champs and dates 


from the ministry of Colbert, while the collection of the King’s Library goes back to the reign 
of Charles V. 
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when he wandered from country to country, persecuted by the malice of his 
Roman avengers — then I was the tender friend ofthe unfortunate but great 
Hannibal, and the enemy of the cruel'Republicans. In the Library there are 
still preserved two arrows of native Americans, smeared with such strong 
poison that if you prick any animal with them, within a few minutes it 
will stiffen and die. On the lower floor, in the hall, stand two globes of such 
extraordinary size so that their upper part extends through a gap in the 
ceiling into the next storey; they were made by the monk Coronelli.!?? The 
Library's collection of engravings is also worth noting. 

In Paris there are many other public and private libraries that are open to 
all on certain designated days. Read or copy out what you need. There is not 
another Paris in the world for scholars and the curious. Everything is ready 
— just use it. 


The Royal Observatory was built without wood or iron; its corners are 
oriented to the four points of the horizon.'^* In the large hall of the first 
floor is drawn the meridian that traverses all France, to the north and 
south, from Collioure to Dunkirk. One room there is called secret (/a Salle 
des secrets), and represents a curious phenomenon: if you place your lips on a 
pilaster, and quietly say several words, then the person standing at another 
pilaster opposite hears them but the people standing between you 
hear nothing. The monk Kircher!® wrote an explanation of this physical 
oddity. Anybody wishing to go down to the subterranean labyrinth of 
the Observatory that serves for various meteorological experiments 
must unfailingly take a guide and torches: 360 steps lead you into this pit; 
the darkness is terrifying; a thick, clammy air almost stops your breath. I 
was told the story of how two monks went down there with some other 
curious people and fell behind — they wanted to catch up with their 
companions, but their torch burnt out — they sought an exit from the 
dark passageways, but in vain. A week later they were found dead in the 
labyrinth. 


Louis XIV erected the most magnificent convalescent home in Europe for 
maimed and old soldiers since he wished to show his royal gratitude, and he 


163. Marco Vincenzo Coronelli, Italian geographer and author of Epitome cosmografica 
(1693); he was invited to Paris by Cardinal d'Estrées, who commissioned the terrestrial and 
celestial globes seen by Karamzin. 

164. Located in the faubourg Saint-Jacques, the Observatory was built in 1668-1672 to a 
design by Claude Perrault: it is an enormous rectangle bisected by the meridian. The room 
Karamzin describes is the ‘salle méridienne’, which was rebuilt in 1834. The subterranean 
passages are at a depth of 27 metres. 

165. Athanasius Kircher SJ, author of (among others) Arithmologia sive de abditis numerorum 
mysteriis (1665) and Magneticum nature regnum (1667). 
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often visited them unaccompanied by any guard, trusting in the tested 
devotion of his veterans. A sad sight for a philosopher, a touching one for 
any person of feeling! Many of the invalids are unable to walk; many are 
unable to feed themselves, and are fed. Some pray before altars; others sit 
under the shade of thick trees, chatting about the victories they purchased 
with their blood. How willingly I doff my hat to a grey warrior who bears 
the indelible signs of bravery and the stamp of glory! War is a poor thing, 
but courage is a great quality of the soul. ‘A timid man can be good: but 
every bad person is without fail a coward, says Sterne’s Corporal Trim. 9? 
When Peter the Great viewed the Parisian Dóme des Invalides, the vener- 
able soldiers were having dinner. He poured himself glass of wine, said “To 
your health, comrades!’ and drank it off. 1°? 
The architecture and painting are splendid. 


166. This quotation is probably invented, or may be an imprecise version of a remark from 
Book iv, chap.4 of Tristram Shandy. P 

167. Presumably Karamzin has in mind Peter the Great's second European visit in 1718. 
The reference to the hospital in Letter 95 is in keeping with Karamzin's respect for national 
institutions where the memory of national events and progress are kept alive. The dome of 
the Hôtel royal des Invalides (built 1679-1706) was the work of the architect Jules Hardouin- 
Mansart, who used it to impress on the viewer the enormous size of the site, where up to 7000 


pensioners resided. 


SU) 


Part LV 


‘109. Paris, May... 


On 13th May, the day of the Ascension, I walked to the hamlet of Surenne, 
which lies two miles from Paris on the bank of the Seine. I was told that an 
eighteen-year-old virtuous maiden was going to be crowned with roses in a 
great ceremony; but what a pity! This year the festival, la fête de la Rosière, 
did not occur.! The Hôtel de Ville (or city chancery) did not pay the inter- 
est on the capital laid up by a certain Mr Eliot for the reward of rustic 
virtue, even though no more than 300 livres was required for this purpose. 
The local clergyman was required to announce the names of the three most 
worthy maids of Surenne after evensong; the village elders would choose 
one of them, decorate her in flowers, praise her for her virtue and lead her 
about the village, singing in chorus: 


Without reward virtue 

Never goes; 

God and conscience eternally 

Are a witness in the world beneath the moon. 
Likewise people note 

Who leads a praiseworthy life; 

A girl of eighteen* 

Is crowned for her innocence... 


Innocence in such proximity to Paris is a matter of some curiosity for 
Parisian women, who took part in the festivity of the peasants of Surenne 
and were not ashamed to dance with them in the country style. — I dined 
in an inn with well-dressed landowners, who treated me to their red wine 
with the assurance that the grape of Surenne, like the morals of Surenne, 
were famous in the entire region. One of them, adjusting his long white 
ruffles with a proud look, told me that all three of his daughters had been 
crowned with roses, and all three had found themselves worthy husbands. 
It has been a long time since rustic simplicity has gladdened me as much 
as today — and to enjoy it all of 7 versts from Paris! I could not get enough 
of talking to the peasant lads and peasant girls; the latter were quite out- 
spoken, but not impudent.*Where are you going with that book?' I asked one 


* She must certainly have been about eighteen. 


1. A ritual of ancient original that was renewed, possibly thanks to Rousseau, in many 
villages in the second half of the eighteenth century. A young girl most esteemed for her 
wisdom and moral purity was chosen to be the ‘rosière’. Dressed in white, she received a 
present of money and a crown from the local seigneur and then participated in ceremonies 
of a religious and symbolic kind, involving a church service and a meal of exemplary frugal- 
ity, after which she was presented with a horn whistle, a bow and two apples for arrows. 
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sweet maiden. “To church, she answered, ‘to pray to God. — ‘What a pity 
that I am not of your faith, as I would have liked to pray alongside you, my 
beauty. — ‘Mais le bon Dieu est de toutes les religions, Monsieur. God is of all reli- 
gions.’ — Agree, my friends, that such a philosophy in a country girl is not at 
all usual. The cheerful disposition of my mind at that time perhaps inclined 
me to see everything in a favourable light: all the residents of Surenne 
seemed to be intelligent and happy. 

I spent the evening very pleasantly in the village of Issy, in the beautiful 
gardens of the duke of Infantado? and the Princess Chimay.? Here there is 
an incomparable avenue of ancient chestnut trees (even better than in the 
Tuileries), and at the end of it there is an enormous reservoir. The view from 
the terrace is enchanting: the chateau of Meudon, Bellevue, the Bois de 
Boulogne, an immeasurable plain through which the Seine flows; and on 
the edge of the horizon Mont Valérian. 

In general, the suburbs of Paris are thoroughly pleasant. Everywhere 
there are beautiful little villages, paths, gardens; everywhere there are 
treasures of the arts scattered about; in every village church you will find 
good paintings, monuments worthy of note, memorials of French history. 
For some time I have been venturing outside the city daily, and returning 
sometimes very late. At the moment everything is blooming, and by a deli- 
cate transition spring will soon blend into summer. 


110. Paris, May... 


I am making poor use of local acquaintances and society; I have been mean 
with my time: it grieves me to waste it in the three or four houses where I am 
received. A cold politeness is not attractive. Mrs Glo* assures me that the 
best authors gather in her home; but I have not managed to see a single 
celebrated one there. The conversation is desultory; everything relates to 
personalities; and it is all in jargon, in a language incomprehensible to a 
foreigner; you keep quiet and yawn, or say about a couple of words in 
response to questions like: ‘how strong are the frosts in Petersburg?’ ‘How 
many months do you ride about on sleighs?’ ‘Do you ride on reindeer in 
the winter?’ This is not jolly; and although Mrs Glo* keeps a very good 
table, it would be still more pleasant to pay to dine at some restauranteur, 
to watch the multitude of people, sometimes eavesdropping on their noisy 
conversations or musing alone or composing a plan for the rest of the 
day. Mrs N*, another of my acquaintances, is pretty and kind, so that I 
have enjoyed seeing her about five times. We spoke about Switzerland, 
Rousseau, the happiness of simple life, even about love in its metaphysical 


2. The magnificent residence of the seventeenth-century financier Nicolas Beaujon, 
owned in the 1780s by the duc d’Infantado, was surrounded by enormous gardens in eight- 


eenth-century style. 
3. The park of the chateau d'Issy, laid out by Le Nótre, included waterworks and a sur- 


rounding /errasse. 
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sense; but here is the inconvenience: she is visited by the young Baron D”, 
and as soon as he is through the door I become superfluous. This is not a 
little insulting to my amour-propre. He is a baron, though not a German 
baron; still his glances at me are very rude. He sits with his legs up on the 
divan alongside the hostess, plays the role of the distracted or sleepy person; 
spits on the English carpét; lays his head on the cushion — and since they 
do not show him the door, then one must think that he has the right to 
drive others away from the study of Mrs N*. Having got the point, I take 
my hat and steal away. The Provencal beauty has changed her mind 
about going to Switzerland and becoming an inhabitant of Mount 
Neuchatel:* the baron mocks her idea and calls her inspiration old- 
fashioned romanticism. 

At present there are not many Russians here: the family of Prince G*;* 
and nobody else except the ambassador, Secretary M*,? and Mr U.*° 
whom I see rarely. U* is not wealthy, but has managed to assemble a splen- 
did library and a number of rare manuscripts in various languages: he has 
original letters by Henri IV, Louis XIII, XIV and XV, Cardinal Richelieu, 
the English Queen Elizabeth and others. He is acquainted with all the local 
librarians, and acquires rarities for a song through them, particularly now 
during this troubled time. On the day people plundered the archive of 
the Bastille, U* acquired an entire pile of papers for a louis d'or, among 
which there were several touching letters of some unfortunate author to 
the police chief and the diary of one of the prisoners during the time of 
Louis XIV. He is sure that it was written by a secret prisoner known by 
the name of the ‘Iron Mask’, about whom Voltaire says the following: 
Several months after the death of Cardinal Mazarin an event occurred 
that could be called unprecedented, and of which (something similarly 
surprising) historians were ignorant. Under the greatest secrecy an un- 
known prisoner — a young man, tall and of noble countenance — was sent 
to the island of Ste-Marguerite.’ He wore a mask with an iron spring that 
allowed him to eat; the officer had an order to kill him if he removed it. 
This man was held on the island until in 1690 the governor of Pignerol, 
Saint-Mars, was made the director of the Bastille and transferred him, still 
in the mask, to the Bastille. Minister Louvois visited him on the isle of 


* Described by Jean-Jacques in a letter to d'Alembert. 


4. Prince Boris Golitsyn (1769-1813) had been living in Paris for several years. 

5. Possibly the First Secretary of the Russian Embassy, Mashkov. 

6. Lotman and Uspensky identüfy this figure as Petr Petrovich Dubrovskii (1754-1816), 
who was a bibliophile and collector; they argue that Karamzin disguises the name in order 
to protect him from the unfavourable attention of Catherine II, who would have disapproved 
of his acquaintance with Rousseau and, in Russia, Radishchev would have made him suspect 
to Catherine; but since this letter contains no controversial information about him it is ques- 
tionable whether this was Karamzin's main motivation. 

7. The Man in the Iron Mask was kept first in Pignerol, Piedmont (hence the reference to 
the governor of Pignerol), then (1687-1698) in the Fort Royal on the island of Ste-Marguerite, 
the larger of the Iles de Lérins off the coast of Cannes. 
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Ste Marguerite and stood as he spoke to him with great respect. In the 
Bastille he was given the very best rooms and denied nothing. The old 
doctor of the Bastille never saw his face. He was, in the words of this 
medic, extraordinarily well-built, had a touching voice, spoke pleasantly, 
never complained about his incarceration, and hid his name. The anony- 
mous man died in 1703 and was buried at night in the church of 
St Paul. None of the famous people of Europe had disappeared during 
his imprisonment; but he was unquestionably an important man. This 
is what happened during the first days of his residence on the isle of 
Ste-Marguerite: the governor himself brought him his food, and locked 
the door as he left; once the prisoner marked some words on the silver tray 
and threw it out of the window onto a boat lying below near the tower 
itself. The owner of the boat, a fisherman, picked up the tray and brought 
it to the governor, who asked agitatedly whether he had looked at the 
inscription and had he not shown the tray to anybody? ‘I found it by 
myself, and I can't read, answered the fisherman: all the same, the gover- 
nor detained the fisherman in order to verify the truth of his words. Finally, 
as he released him, he said: ‘Go — and thank God that you're not able 
to read. A reliable person who knew about this occurrence is still alive 
today. Chamillart® was the last of the ministers who knew the secret of 
the prisoner. Field-Marshal de La Feuillade, his son-in-law, used to tell me 
that he asked his father-in-law on his knees to tell him who the man was: 
Chamillart said that he had sworn to keep the state secret and was unable 
to divulge it. In a word, many of our contemporaries attest the truth of 
what I have narrated, and I do not know any historical event that would 
be more surprising and truer than this one. In the life of the duc de 
Richelieu published recently? this curious riddle is resolved, accurately or 
not: the author alleges that the Iron Mask was the son of Queen Anne and 
the twin of Louis XIV, hidden from the world by Cardinal Richelieu lest he 
ever decide to quarrel over the crown with his brother. The hypothesis is 
not entirely probable! It is equally unlikely that the diary of the prisoner 
which my countryman treasures exceedingly was in fact written by the 
Iron Mask. He has one proof: in a number of places the prisoner mentions 
chocolate, which he was brought in the morning. In the time of Louis XIV 
only aristocrats drank chocolate; and since in this time (so far as is known) 
no prisoners of consequence were held in the Bastille apart from the Iron 
Mask, it follows that the diary was his. Incidentally, the author of these 
diary entries, the Iron Mask or whoever else, says nothing of note: only 
complaints of boredom and the cruelty of captivity, in disjointed words, 
badly spelt — that is all. 


8. Michel de Chamillart (1652-1721), contrôleur des finances and secrétaire d'Etat à la Guerre 
under Louis XIV, noted more for his loyalty to the king than his ability. 
9. Karamzin is probably thinking of J. Le Clerc, La vie du cardinal duc de Richelieu (Amster- 


dam 1753). 
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111. Paris, May... 


For six days in a row I have gone every morning at 10 o'clock to the rue 
St Jacques, to the Carmelite monastery. !° ‘Why? you ask. ‘In order to view 
the church there, the most ancient in Paris, once surrounded by the thick, 
gloomy forest, where St*Denis hid in the subterranean depths from his 
enemies — that is, the enemies of Christianity, decency and virtue? Or in 
order to resolve the debate of historians, some of whom attribute the 
building of this temple to pagans, and others to King Robert; some assert 
that the statue visible.above the entrance is an image of Cythera, and 
others argue that it represents the Archangel Michael? Or in order to be 
amazed by the magnificence of the altars, their bronze, their gold, their 
bas-reliefs? No: I go to the Carmelite monastery in order to see the sweet, 
tender Magdalene of the painter Le Brun, for my heart to melt and even to 
cry! O miracle of incomparable art! I do not see cold paint and a lifeless 
canvas but a living, angelic beauty, in pain, in tears, which pour onto 
her breast from her heavenly blue eyes; I feel their warmth, their heat, 
and I weep with her: She has recognised the vanity of the world and the 
impoverishment of the passions! Her heart, having grown cold to the 
world, flames in front of the altar of the Almighty. It is not the torments of 
hell that horrify the Magdalene, but the thought that she does not deserve 
the love of him who is so zealously and ardently loved by her, the love of 
the heavenly Father — a tender feeling, known only to beautiful souls! 
‘Forgive me, says her heart... ‘Forgive me, says her glance... Ah! for 
what weaknesses would not such sincerity and pious repentance obtain 
pardon — not only from God, who is perfect goodness, but from men, so 
often cruel? I never thought, never imagined that a picture could be so 
eloquent and so touching. The more I look at it, the more deeply do I 
enter — in my feelings — into its beauties. Everything is enchanting in the 
Magdalene: the face, the pose, the hands, the dishevelled hair covering 
her lily-white bosom; most enchanting are the eyes, reddened with tears... 
I have seen many famous works of painting; praised and admired their 
artistry; but 7 would like to have this painting; I would be happier with it; in a 
word, / love it! It would stand in my lonely study, always in front of my 
eyes 

Shall I reveal to you a secret attraction it has for my heart? Le Brun, in 
the guise of the Magdalene, portrayed the tender and beautiful duchess of 
La Valliére, who loved in Louis XIV not the king but the man, and sacri- 
ficed everything to him: her heart, her innocence, her tranquillity, the 


10. The potted history of the Carmelite convent derives from Dulaure, i.122. 

11. Karamzin's admiration of Le Brun's Penitent Magdalene (1656/57) was the standard 
response in his own period to a painting singled out by the painter's contemporaries for its 
technical perfection and emotional power. 
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world." I imagine a quiet moonlit night when, walking in the park at Ver- 
sailles with her friends, the sweet La Vallière said to them: ‘You speak about 
the beauties at the court, and forget the first one: our dear king. The mag- 
nificence of the throne doesn't blind my eyes — no, even in a rustic hut, in 
the dress of a poor shepherd, I would have preferred him to all the men in 
the world? The king was two paces from the beauty, hidden behind a tree; 
he heard her words, and his heart told him: ‘Here is the one your heart 
should love! He did not know her; the next day he attempted to speak to 
all the ladies at court; he recognised La Valliére by her voice — and for 
several years, being adored, he himself adored her. He betrayed her — and 
the unfortunate left the world, retreated to the Carmelite monastery, an- 
nihilated all earthly inclinations in her soul and lived 36 years solely for 
virtue and for Heaven, under the name of Louisa, Sister of Compassion, 
zealously fulfilling the strict obligations of the Order and her calling. 


112. Paris, May... 


I am thinking now: what would be the most interesting description of Paris? 
An enumeration of the local monuments of culture (scattered, as it were, 
among all the streets); of rare things of various kinds; of objects of grandeur 
and taste has, of course, its value: but I would give ten such descriptions, 
even the most detailed, for one short sketch or Gallery of noteworthy people in 
Paris who live not in the enormous palaces, but for the most part in garrets, 
in a crowded corner, in anonymity. Here is a wide field from which it is 
possible to collect a thousand curious anecdotes! It is here that poverty 
and insufficient means for provision lead one to amazing wiles that 
exhaust reason and the imagination! Here many people who daily appear 
in the promenades, in the Palais-Royal, even at shows, their hair immacu- 
lately dressed and powdered, with a large wig-bag down their back, with a 
long sword across their thigh, in a black coat, have not a penny of certain 
income; but they live, enjoy life and, to judge from their external appear- 
ance, are as carefree as the birds in the sky. By what means? They are 
varied, endless and unknown except in Paris. For example: that well- 
dressed man who sits in the Café de Chartres over a glass of bavarois, 
talking incessantly, with a noble, pleasant mien; who jokes and tells humor- 
ous anecdotes — do you know what he lives on? On the selling of posters, or 
any type of printed announcements, with which the walls here are plas- 
tered. At night, when the city becomes quiet and people disperse to their 
houses, he goes to collect his sustenance: in street after street, he tears the 
printed sheets from the walls, bears them off to the pie-makers who need 
such paper, receives a few kopecks, a couple of pounds, or a whole écu for 


12. Françoise-Louise de La Baume Le Blanc, duchesse de La Vallière (1644-1710), mistress 
of Louis XIV, famed for her love of the king and her piety; she retired to a convent in 1674 
after Mme de Montespan succeeded her in the king's affections. 
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it; he lies down on his straw pallet in some sort of grenier,* and falls asleep 
more peacefully than many Croesuses. Another man, who similarly 
appears in public daily — that is, In the Tuileries or the Palais-Royal, 
whom you would think a clerk from his coat, is — a tax-farmer; but I ask 
you to guess what kind? He has to farm... all the pins lost by women at the 
Théâtre des Italiens. Whén the curtain drops and all the audience exit the 
hall, only then does he appear in the theatre and with the director's per- 
mission, as all the candles are being extinguished, he goes from box to box 
and collects pins; not one will escape from his eagle eye, no matter where it 
lies; and just as the servant is about to extinguish the last candle, our tax- 
farmer grabs the last pin; he says: "Thank God! I shan't die of hunger 
tomorrow!’ and races with his package to a retailer. I was in the Mazarine 
Library and was looking absently at rows of books.'? An old grey man in a 
dark coat approached me and said: 'Would you like to see the most remark- 
able books and the manuscripts of note?’ ‘I would, sir!’ ‘Fm at your dispo- 
sal? And the old man started to show me rare editions, ancient manuscripts, 
talking and explaining all the while. I thought that he was the librarian: not 
at all — but for thirty years he has served there as a living catalogue for 
lovers and readers of books. The directors of the Mazarine College allow 
the old man to keep house in the Library and thus to earn his crust. Give 
him an ecu or a copper penny: he will take them with equal gratitude; he 
will not say: “Too httle", he will not wrinkle his brow; similarly for a 
handful ofsilver change he will not bow lower to you than usual. A Parisian 
beggar endeavours to have the appearance of a nobleman. He will take a 
contribution without shame; but for a rude word he will challenge vou to a 
duel — for he has a sword! 

In the Gallery of noteworthy people no small place would be occupied by the 
local Stoic, known by the name of ‘fourteen onions’ (de quatorze-oignons), a 
genuine Diogenes, who denies himself everything that is not essential to life 
in the strict sense. His business is that of a porter; his entire property con- 
sists of a big basket; during the day he transports anything you like in it for 
commission, and at night he sleeps in it in an alcove on a public square, 
under a colonnade. For forty years he has not changed his shirt; as the 
need arises he sews on patches and thus renews it as time passes — as 
nature, in the opinion of physicians, renews in various periods the human 
body. Fourteen onions comprise his daily fare. Do not think that he lives 
like this out of necessity; no, the poor ask and receive charity from him; 


* That is, in the attic. 
T A copyist. 
i Porte-faix. 


13. The Bibliothéque Mazarine, originally the personal library of Cardinal Mazarin, was 
bequeathed by him to the Collége des Quatre Nations and became first public library in 
France. Housed in a seventeenth-century palace on the banks of the Seine designed by 
the architect Mansart and famed for its magnificent cupola, the library contains over 
500,000 volumes and rare manuscripts. 
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others borrow money, but the Parisian Diogenes never demands his money 
back, as he earns g or 4 livres a day. He can be a benefactor and friend; he 
says little, but with an expressive taciturnity. Many scholars are acquainted 
with him. The chemist L* once asked him: ‘Are you happy, good man?” ‘I 
think so, answered our philosopher. ‘What affords you pleasure? ‘Work 
and rest without cares.’ ‘Add to this: good deeds. I know you do a lot of 
good.’ ‘Such as?’ “You give charity. ‘I give away what’s unnecessary. ‘Do 
you pray to God?’ ‘I thank Him, ‘What for? ‘For myself? ‘Don’t you fear 
death?’ ‘Neither life nor death ‘Do you read books?’ ‘I don't have time? 
‘Are you ever bored?’ ‘I never have free time. ‘Don’t you envy anyone?’ 
‘Tm happy with myself? ‘You're truly wise? ‘I’m a man, ‘I would like your 
friendship. ‘All people are my friends.’ ‘There are evil people? ‘Them I 
don’t know. 

To my great regret I have not seen this new Diogenes. He vanished at the 
beginning of the Revolution; some think that he is dead. He is proof that 
one can be born and live a genius of practical philosophy even at the lowest 
level. 


113. Paris, May... 


‘Today I saw two remarkable schools: the institute for the congenitally deaf 
and dumb (who are taught the most difficult and complex, metaphysical 
ideas* by means of signs; who have perfect knowledge of grammar, make 
sense of all books, and themselves write in a clear, pure, correct style), and 
another, no less amazing school for the congenitally blind, who are able to 
read and learn music, geography, mathematics. The abbé l'Epée, the 
founder of the first institute, died; his place has been taken by abbé Sicard: 
he devotes himself with great zeal to the art of making complete people out 
of half humans — replacing, in a manner of speaking, their hearing and 
tongue with a new organ. A young Swede who visited Sicard with me, 
wrote on a piece of paper: ‘Of course you miss l’Epée’, and gave it to one of 
the pupils who immediately grabbed a pen and answered: ‘Certainly. He 
was our benefactor, he awakened reason in us, gave us ideas and another 
teacher equal to him in the art and dedication of being our enlightener 
and friend, a second father.’ Many of the deaf love reading so passionately 
that the books have to be taken away in order to spare their eyesight. They 


* See Part III of the Letters of a Russian Traveller. 


14. Charles-Michel, abbé de l'Epée (1712-1789), author of the Znstitution des sourds-muets par 
la voie des signes méthodiques (1774), which pioneered the use of sign language, and founder of 
the first institution for the deaf. His renown was great; Catherine the Great sent him a deaf 
subject of her own as proof of her esteem, and a monument was erected in his honour in the 
church of St Roch. His work was carried on by his pupil the abbé Sicard, who completed his 
treatise Dictionnaire général des signes employés dans la langue des sourds-muets. Dulaure, 11.143 gives 
a full account of the work of the Institut des Sourds et Muets, which became the model for 
similar schools in Europe and America. 
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speak in signs among themselves with amazing rapidity, expressing the 
most abstract ideas. It would appear that they could not rejoice sufficiently 
at their new capacity. ` 

In the second school, founded by Mr Huet, the blind learn arithmetic, 
reading, music and geography by means of embossed signs (en relief), notes 
and maps, decoded by tħem through the sense of touch. The pupil, as he 
feels the rows of letters and musical notes lying in front of him, reads, 
sings; as he touches the map with his hand he says: ‘Here is Paris, there is 
Moscow; here Tahiti, there are the Philippine islands.’ The Swede secretly 
inverted the page; the blind person touched it and said: ‘You have it upside 
down, and turned it round. As the eyes of those with sight judge the dis- 
tance of objects and their relation to one another, so does an amazingly 
fine sense of touch, faithfully harmonised with their memory and imagi- 
nation, supply vision to the blind. For exainple, if I close my eyes and 
touch several objects, it will þe very difficult for me to judge their relation 
to one another, since I am not in the habit of judging things by touch; by 
contrast, the blind imagines through the sense of touch just as quickly as we 
do with our eyes. The director wished to win us over completely, and 
ordered the blind pupils to sing a hymn composed for them by Aubert. 
Splendid voices! A touching melody! Sweet words! We began to weep. The 
director saw our tears, and entreated the pupils to repeat the hymn. Here is 
a translation: 


Ruler of the world and fate! 
Allow us to see the ray of Your sun 

Even for an hour, for a single second, 
And seal it for us with a new darkness: 

Ifonly we had spotted 

Your good acts, 

And their sweet image 
They would be engraved in our hearts for ever. 


114. Paris, May.... 


If I were to describe to you all the paintings, statues and monuments that I 
have seen, you would have received entire notebooks rather than single 
sheets. The churches here seem like galleries of painting or academies of 
sculpture. Is it any wonder? Since the time of Francis I to the present day 
Paris has been like a homeland to the arts, and they have flourished. I shall 
only remark on what has stayed in my memory. 

For example, the cathedral of the Virgin, Notre Dame — Gothic, huge, 
revered for its antiquity — is filled with pictures of the best French paintings; 


15. Possibly Jacques Aubert (1689-1753), author of the first violin concertos to be published 
in France. His most successful work for the theatre was La Reine des Péris, one of the earliest 
examples of French comic opera with sung dialogue. 
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but, without saying a word about them, I will describe to you only the 
memorial of conjugal love erected there by a new Artemis. The countess 
d'Harcourt, having lost her husband, wanted to leave a lasting memorial 
of her tenderness and sorrow through a mausoleum sculpted by Pigalle. £ 
An angel removes the stone from the grave of d'Harcourt with one hand, 
while in the other he holds a candle in order to illuminate once again the 
spark of life in him. Her husband, animated by the beneficial warmth, 
wishes to rise, and extends a weak hand to his dear wife, who throws 
herself into his embraces. But behind d'Harcourt stands implacable 
Death, points at the sandglass, and gives him to understand that the time 
of life has passed! The Angel extinguishes the candle... They say that the 
tender countess, when ceaselessly mourning the passing of her husband, 
had such a dream: the artist depicted it according to her description — 
and never has Pigalle's chisel acted so strongly on my feelings as in this 
touching, melancholy representation. I am sure that his heart participated 
in the work. 

I also saw here a rough statue of King Philippe Valois: after vanquish- 
ing his enemy, he rode horseback into the cathedral of Paris. The artist has 
depicted him in the same fashion: on a horse, with a sword in hand — not 
much respect for the sanctity of the temple! 

Everyone goes to the church of the Sorbonne to admire the artistry of the 
sculptor Girardon.'? On the monument Cardinal Richelieu is depicted in 
an antique style; as he lies dying in the arms of Religion, he lays his right 
hand on his heart and with his left holds his spiritual works. Science, in the 


16. Although impressed by the architecture of this Gothic masterpiece, Karamzin does 
not comment on its many paintings (including work by Le Brun, who draws his attention 
elsewhere) but pauses only to satisfy his interest in funerary architecture. The monument is 
Pigalle’s mausoleum of the soldier Henri-Claude d'Harcourt (4.1711), located in the Chapelle 
Saint-Guillaume in the ambulatory behind the choir. His widow wanted the theme of the 
monument to be ‘conjugal reunion’, a rare subject in French funerary art. The startling 
depiction of the deceased and the exaggerated pathos of the ensemble offended contempor- 
ary critics. But once again, as in Letter 46 where he admires Pigalle’s masterpiece, the tomb 
of Maurice de Saxe, it is the family drama of loss and grief commemorated by the tomb that 
Karamzin is drawn to. 

17. Byname of Philippe VI (1293-1350), first French king of the Valois dynasty. The elder 
son of Charles de Valois, Philip was first cousin to the last Capetian kings of the direct line; he 
was crowned at Reims in 1328 and reigned at the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War. When 
he died, he left France divided by war and plague, although he had made some important 
additions (by purchase) to the territory of the kingdom. He defeated the Flemish at Cassel 
in 1328 but was beaten by the English at Sluys (1340) and then Crécy (1346). 

18. Francois Girardon (1628-1715) trained in Rome where he knew Mignard, Thomassin, 
Bernini. Moving to the court of Louis XIV, he worked under Lebrun in the creation of the 
gardens at Versailles and the Trianon: his pieces of sculpture there include the Rape of Proser- 
pine and Winter in the Pool of Saturn. Elected a member of the Académie de peinture et de 
scupture in 1657 and made professor in 1659, he received further commissions from Colbert 
whose premature death was a setback. His masterpiece is considered to be the tomb of 
Richelieu in the Sorbonne, following a design by Lebrun. His sculpture is distinguished by 
its graceful sense of movement and careful positioning of the body. 
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form of a young woman, weeps at his feet. It is said that Peter the Great, 
when looking at this monument, told the grandson of the cardinal, the duc 
de Richelieu: ‘Your grandfather was,the greatest of ministers; I would give 
half of my government if I could be taught to rule another country as he 
ruled France. I do not believe this anecdote; possibly our sovereign was 
not aware of all the crimes of the cardinal, a cunning minister but a 
savage man, an implacable enemy, a boastful supporter of sciences yet an 
envious persecutor of the greatly gifted. I would have depicted the cardinal 
not in the arms of the holy Christian religion, but in those of a monster 
called Politics as described by Voltaire in the Henriade: 


The daughter of power-loving pride, 
Mother of intrigues and cunning, 
Is able to assume all guises: 

To seem peaceful, just, 

Calm at a dangerous time; 

But sleep never closes 

Her deep-seeing eyes; 

She labours, plans: 

Takes the seal of Truth 

And with it enchants her looks; 
Rises up as though for Heaven 
But with her hellish malice 


Only cuts down her own enemies. "°? 


Still, this sculpted monument is one of the best in Paris. 


In the church of the Celestines (des Célestins) 1s a side-chapel of the duke 
of Orleans, which brings to mind a strange and unhappy adventure.?? 
Charles VI once decided to dress up as a satyr with some of his courtiers; 
the duke of Orleans approached them holding a torch, and accidentally set 
fire to the shaggy cloak of one of them. Unfortunately, they were bound to 
one another with a belt and were unable to get quickly disentangled: the 
fire spread and engulfed them and within a few minutes most of them 
were burnt to death. The king was saved by the duchesse de Berry, who 
threw her cloak on him and extinguished the flames. In order to efface his 
pitiful carelessness the duke erected a magnificent altar in the church of 
the Celestines. There are many paintings and monuments; among them is 


19. Henriade, Chant iv, v.225-36, ed. O. R. Taylor, Œuvres complètes de Voltaire 2 (Geneva 
1970), p-451. 

20. Built by Charles V, the church of the Celestines was one of the richest in the capital and 
a favourite burial ground of notables. It contained a remarkable collection of funerary monu- 
ments, the most impressive of which was erected by Louis XIJ in honour of the Orléans 
family. The cloister, built in 1539, was also famous. By the eighteenth century the Order of 
the Celestines was in decline; in 1785 part of the church became abbé Sicard's institute for 
deaf-mutes, while another part was sold off. 
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the monument of the Armenian king Leo who was exiled from his land by 
the Turks and died in Paris in 1393. Froissart, the contemporary historian, 
says the following about him: ‘Deprived of the throne, he retained his 
kingly virtues and even added a new one to them: magnanimous patience; 
with his patron, Charles VI, he behaved like a friend, not forgetting his own 
royal bearing; and the death of Leo was worthy of his life”?! Near the grave 
of the unfortunate king, in a Gothic, niche, his tender daughter erected a 
monument to her dear mother. A black marble urn stands on a white 
column with the inscription: Although the friend of her children, she forced them 
to weep... only from gratitude; in her modesty she was even surprised by our extraordi- 
nary love. (Splendid trait!) Let this monument be holy to good and sensitive hearts! 
Here is buried Maria Howard, the comtesse d’Ecosse, who died on 29 September 1779. 
Next to this touching inscription you see an amusing one above the tomb of 
the chevalier Brissac. It says: What am I? Dead or alive? Dead: no, alive. You ask: 
why? I answer: because my name sounds everywhere, rumbles everywhere (mon nom 
court et bruit en tous lieux). — In the same church there is the famous group 
by Pilon: three naked Graces, each more beautiful than the other, and all 
beautiful; but is it not strange to see pagan goddesses in the temple of 
the true God? It suited Catherine de Medici thus. She ordered that her 
heart be enclosed with the heart of Henri IT in an urn, and placed above 
on the head of the Graces. What a strange idea! ** 


In the church of St Come is buried a certain Truillac, a man with horns. He 
was presented as a freak to Henri IV, who gave him as a gift to his groom; 
and the groom displayed him to the people for money.? This poor satyr 
took his ugliness extremely badly and died of grief. An epitaph of the fol- 
lowing content was inscribed on his tomb: 


Here is buried Truillac. Though unmarried, 


This pitiful man (or freak!) still had horns! 


21. Leo VI de Lusignan, last king of Armenia, was defeated by the sultan of Egypt in 1371. 
For Froissart’s account, see Œuvres de Froissart, Chroniques (Brussels 1870), xi.229-49. 

22. Germain Pilon (1525-1590), French sculptor and medallist, the most important figure 
in French sculpture in the period. The work in question was the monument for the heart of 
Henri II: based on an antique marble group in the library of Siena Cathedral, it featured the 
draped figures of the Three Graces supporting an urn intended to contain the king's heart. 
The sculpture is ‘strongly three-dimensional. This feeling for plasticity, combined with an 
elegant Mannerist treatment of the human form, the measured balance of the figures’ poses, 
the ambiguous charm of their faces and the subtle arrangement of draperies henceforward 
formed the chief characteristics of Pilon’s style’ (Grove dictionary of art, p.812). 

23. The church, which is no longer standing, was located on the rue de la Harpe in the 
parish of Saint Germain-des-Prés. Built in 1212, it contained numerous tombs and epitaphs 
of distinguished families. The story of Truillac is given in Dulaure, 1.195-96. 
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In the church of St Etienne, whose strange architecture represents a 
unification of the Greek taste with the Gothic, you will find the tomb of 
the tender Racine without any epitaph; but his name brings to mind the 
best works of the French Melpomene — and that is monument enough.** 
Also buried here is Pascal (philosopher, theologian and witty author whose 
Provincial letters are given as an example of good French style to this day); 
Tournefort, the famous botanist and traveller; Thognet, an expert phys- 
ician (whose epitaph says: Now, mortals, fear death: since Thognet has died there 
is no one to cure you), and the painter Le Sueur, called the French Raphael: 
the object of the envy and even malice of other contemporary painters! *° 
For example, Le Brun could not listen calmly when others talked about Le 
Sueur's paintings, and when he saw him breathing his last, said: ‘Now a 
weight is lifted from my shoulders; the death of this man will remove a 
thorn from my heart!’ On another occasion, looking at a painting by Le 
Sueur and thinking that no one would hear him, Le Brun whispered, 
‘Excellent! Amazing! Incomparable!’ It is sad to hear such black anecdotes 
about great artists; and I love the painter of the Magdalene as much as I 
abhor the enemy of Le Sueur. 


Colbert is buried in the church of St Eustache.” The monument is worthy 
of his memory. He is shown on his knees on a black marble tomb, before an 


24. Racine was interred at Port-Royal after his death in 1699, then exhumed and reburied 
at Saint-Etienne-du-Mont on 10 December 1711, behind the altar to the left of the tomb of 
Pascal, as noted here. However, it is odd that Karamzin did not spot the epitaphs that were 
recorded. For the texts, see the Nouveau corpus Racinianum, p.443. 

25. Karamzin’s information on the surgeon Nicolas Thognet comes from Dulaure, 11.258. 

26. Eustache Le Sueur (1616-1655) was an important painter of historical, mythological 
and religious pictures and one of the founders of French classicism. The similarities with 
Raphael noted by contemporaries was a result of Le Sueur’s study of the master; his cycle of 
paintings of the Life of St Bruno (1640s) was hailed for its Italianate style. In the 1660s and 
1670s his reputation was eclipsed by Charles Le Brun, but connoisseurs of the eighteenth 
century praised him as one of the greatest figures in the history of art: until his reputation 
declined in the early part of the nineteenth century, he was, as Karamzin notes, regarded as 
Le Brun’s equal. In the nineteenth century he was the subject of the Romantic myth of the 
persecuted artist, an approach that Karamzin’s biographical appreciation seems to antici- 
pate. The source of the story of Le Brun’s envy may be the Entretiens sur les vies et les ouvrages 
des plus excellents peintres anciens et modernes (Paris 1688), written by the scholar Félibien whom 
Karamzin mentions in Letter 97. 

27. Jean-Baptiste Colbert (1619-1683) achieved high rank when still in his twenties and 
became the great reforming minister of finance (including tax rationalisation) and architect 
of central government in the reign of Louis XIV. Karamzin sees in him a figure whose virtues 
resemble those of Peter the Great as praised in several letters; given the fact that he quotes 
elsewhere from the Henriade, Voltaire's positive portrait of the statesman in the poem (chant 
VII, v.349 £) may be a subtext here. The description of the tomb closely follows that in 
Dulaure, 11.269. Karamzin is selective in what he sees during his visits to memorials in Paris 
and in London: in St Eustache he would have found the tombs of numerous other distin- 
guished figures (Voiture, Vaugelas, Scaramouche, Marivaux), and similarly in St Germain 
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angel holding a book open; Abundance and Religion, in the form of 
women, stand alongside. A great minister, the glory of France and of 
Louis XIV! He served the king by trying to increase his revenue and his 
forces; he served the nation by trying to enrich it through various profitable 
enterprises and trade; he served mankind by facilitating the rapid advances 
of the sciences and useful arts and letters, not only in France but in other 
countries. As though it took only the word ‘Let it be!’, Louis’s victorious 
navies were created; the best French manufacturers, the Languedoc canal 
uniting the Mediterranean with the Ocean; renowned mercantile 
societies, the India and American companies, and practically all the 
Academies were a monument to his unforgettable administration. One 
could boldly affirm that Colbert was the supreme minister in the world; I 
search and cannot find another as wise or as fortunate in his undertakings 
(the latter, of course, a result of the former) — and the fame of his ministry 
redounded to the glory of Louis XIV. Here is a subject worthy of the 
emulation of ministers! And each of them should have in their office a 
portrait of Colbert in order to remind him of the great duties with which 
he is charged. But what monarch, what minister could please all people? 
One of Colbert’s detractors wrote on his statue: Res ridenda nimts, vir inexor- 
abilis orat! , i.e., How funny to see the imploring of an implacable man!* 

In the abbey of St Genevieve are preserved the remains of Descartes, 
transferred from Stockholm seventeen years after the philosopher’s death.?? 
There is no monument! The epitaph says that he was the wisest man of 
his age, and rightly: before him, philosophy consisted mainly of scholastic 
rhodomontade. Descartes said that it should be the science of nature and 
man; he viewed the universe with the eyes of a wise man and proposed an 
intelligent new system which explains everything — even the inexplicable. 
He was mistaken in much, but through his errors he guided English and 
German philosophers into the path of truth; he lost his way in the labyrinth, 
but threw out an Ariadne’s thread to Newton and Leibniz; not credible in 
everything, but in everything worthy of admiration; always great, and 
through his metaphysics and his ethics he elevated the rank of man by 
convincingly proving the existence of the Creator, a pure incorporeality of 
the soul, the holiness of virtue. Not long ago I read the following compari- 
son between Descartes and Newton: “They are equal in invention or spirit 
of discovery: the first was quicker and more exalted, the second deeper. 
Such are the characters of the French and the English: the mind of the 
former builds for height, the latter plunges into the foundations. Both 


* He is depicted in prayer on the tomb. 


he remarks the monument of Malherbes but ignores that of Boileau, in whom he is also 


interested, 
28. Constructed by R. Riquet and opened in 1680. 241 km long, it begins in Thau on the 
Mediterranean coast and goes as far as Toulouse, where it links up with the Garonne river. 
2g. Descartes died in Stockholm in 1650; his body was returned to France in 1667. 
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philosophers wished to create a world, just like Alexander who wished to 
conquer it; both are immortal, both great in their understanding of nature. 

In the same abbey I viewed the tomb of Clovis, the conqueror of Gaul 
and first king of the French; a depiction of Rome en relief, in which all 
the streets and all the large buildings are visible; and the library and collec- 
tion of Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, Roman and Gaulish rarities. 

The new church of St Geneviève is majestic and beautiful: connoisseurs 
of architecture particularly praise its facade, in which Gothic daring and 
Greek beauty are united. The exterior and interior are of the Corinthian 
order; the latter is not entirely finished. 


Ancient manuscripts are kept in the Abbey of St Victor. Among them are a 
manuscript Bible from the ninth century, and a genuine Al-Koran which 
was authenticated by the Turkish ambassador, who read it and kissed it 
with great veneration.” 

In the Royal Abbey, where everything is rich and magnificent, best of all is 
the interior of the cupola, painted in watercolours by Mignard; connois- 
seurs speak of it as perfection — Moliere wrote a poem in honour of 
Mignard. It is a pity that the colours are losing their freshness. 

In the church of St Andrew a monument was erected to the abbé Batteux, 
the teacher of authors.*! I read him two years ago with dear Agathon,*? 
penetrating the truth of his rules and analysing the beauty of his examples. 
The monument is pleasing in its simplicity; an urn with a medallion of the 
late author stands on a column, bearing the sweet inscription amicus amico, 
friend to friend. It was here that I saw an ancient French epitaph in verse 
containing the history of Matthew Chartier, a good man, which I liked. To 
wit: He believed in God, Christianity, immortality and virtue; he did not believe in the 
hypocrisies of superstition and the bliss of sin; he lived 50 years with his wife, and 
wished iv spend each new year with her like the previous year; he loved work on week- 
days, and guests on holidays; he taught good to his children, sometimes with wise words, 
but more often by example. His opinion and advice were respected in the whole region, 
and people said: so said Matthew Chartier, a good man. Passer-by! Do not be surprised 
that his tomb is made not from Parian marble, and is not decorated with Phrygian work; 
rich monuments are necessary for those who did not leave behind them a good memory 


30. Dulaure, 1.22 is emphatic about the importance of the library and is the source of the 
information about the Koran and its veneration by the Turkish ambassador, 

31. Abbe Charles Batteux (1713-1780) was one of the most influential aestheticians and 
literary theorists of his period. A member of the Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 
from 1754, and the Académie française from 1761, he achieved fame for his Beaux-arts réduits 
aun seul principe (1746) where he makes imitation of nature a key principle of all the arts. In his 
influential Cours de belles-lettres he set out his views on style and taste; he was also the author of 
numerous other treatises. j 

32. Karamzin’s nickname for Petrov, after the eponymous hero of the novel by Wieland. 
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through their deeds and life. The name of Matthew Chartier is and will be his living 
monument. 1559. ; 

In the church of the Benedictines the exiled James IT is buried. His order 
was that he be buried without any sort of extravagance and that his tomb 
have this inscription only: Ci git Jacques IL, roi de la Grande Bretagne. The 
unhappiest of kings, since no one felt for his misfortune! 

The church of the Carmelites is worthy of attention for a rich monument 
erected in it by Messieurs Boullenais for their father and mother; but the 
history of the Carmelites, published in the Latin language, is even more 
deserving of attention.’ The author maintains that not only the most 
famous Christians, but these pagans too — Pythagoras, Numa Pompilius, 
Zoroaster, Druids — were monks of the Carmelite Order. Its name derives 
from the Syrian Mt Carmel, where the pious hermits, the first founders of 
the Carmelite brotherhood, lived. 

In the church of St Germain, Malherbe, the French Horace, is buried, 
about whom Boileau said that he first ‘recognised the hidden strength of 
each word placed in its proper place.’ ?* To the present day one can read 
his Odes with pleasure, and all know by heart his beautiful stanza: 

La mort a des rigueurs à nulle autre pareilles; 
On a beau la prier: 

La cruelle qu'elle est, se bouche les oreilles, 
Et nous laisse crier. 

Le pauvre en sa cabane, où le chaume le couvre, 
Est sujet à ses loix, 

Et la garde qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 
Nen défend point nos Rois.?? 


The Daciers, husband and wife, are buried here, united in legal matri- 
mony by their love... of the Greek language; who in their learned marriage 
used Greek pet names tenderly with one another, and were happy when 
they discovered new beauties in the verse of Homer.” O barbarity! O ingra- 
titude! There is no Greek epitaph on their tomb!! 


33. Dulaure dismisses the church and ‘couvent des Carmes' as unworthy of attention 
(ii.127): a good example of Karamzin ignoring a source. The order of the Carmelites was 
suppressed in 1790 by a decree of the Assemblée nationale. 

34. Francois de Malherbe (1555-1628), a court poet of Henri IV, produced a large body of 
odes and sonnets for the king during the last five years of his reign, and was sometimes criti- 
cised for his political position and official flattery. His poetry, which is distinguished by its 
intensity of feeling, its brilliant rhetoric and its clarity of language, has earned him a place 
in the canon. Boileau praised him as a poetic reformer in the couplet: ‘Enfin Malherbe vint, 
et, le premier en France / Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence’ (L'Art poétique, 1.131-32). 

35. The penultimate stanza from Malherbe’s ‘Consolation a M. Du Perier sur la mort de 
sa fille’. 

36. Anne (1651-1720) and André Dacier (1651-1722) were celebrated philologists, 
renowned for their editions and translations of Greek writers. Interest in Homer grew notice- 
ably in Russia during the period, and Karamzin was aware that Mme Dacier’s translations 
of the Iliade (1699) and the Odyssée (1708) were at the origin of the Querelle d'Homére, second 
phase of the Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes (1687-1740) — erudition and faithfulness to the 
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The cenotaph of Count Caylus, in one of the chapels of St Germain, is 
made from the finest porphyry:? the count had set it aside long before 
for his tomb. A man who spared nv efforts, no possessions — not even life 
itself — for the advancement of the culture is worthy of such a cenotaph. 
The following anecdote illustrates his astonishing passion. When in 
Smyrna, he wished to ste the ruins of Ephesus; at that time the brigand 
Caracayali, the terror of all travellers, lived beside them. What then did 
the fearless count do? He sought out two brigands from Caracayali’s band 
and hired them as guides, with the promise of paying them money when he 
returned to Smyrna; he put on the simplest attire, took nothing with him 
apart from paper and pencil, and directly appeared, with his guides, 
before the bandits’ leader, who praised his curiosity when Caylus disclosed 
his wish to see the antiquities. He said that there were other marvellous 
ruins near his camp; he gave him two Arab chargers to get there — and 
within a few minutes the count found himself at the ruins of Kolophon.?? 
After inspecting them, he returned to the brigands to spend the night, and 
on the next day he saw the place where the city of Ephesus once stood. 
Caylus published numerous books: the Collection of antiquities, Subjects for 
painting and sculpture, Pictures from Homer and Virgil, Tales, and so on. 

The church of St Hilary was once stained with the blood of two painters. 
One of them depicted there Adam and Eve in the earthly paradise. The 
other looked at his picture and said: ‘A new-born child is attached to its 
mother by means of fine veins, which form a navel when sundered. Adam 
and Eve weren’t born but directly created; so you’re an idiot for depicting 
them with a navel that they couldn't have had’ The insulted painter 
grabbed a sword; a duel began — and the madmen were separated only 
with difficulty. 

The remains of the great (as he is called by the French) Corneille rest in 
the church of St Roch,” without a mausoleum, without an epitaph. Here is 
buried the tender Deshouliéres whose name reminds us of 


text as against the free translation/adaptation favoured by Moderns such as Houdar de La 
Motte. 

37. Claude-Philippe de Tubiéres, comte de Caylus (1692-1765), archaeologist and anti- 
quarian, best known for his Recueil d'antiquités égyptiennes, étrusques, grecques, romaines et gauloises 
(1752-67), published after years of research in Italy and Greece. As an Academician he 
helped to clarify the role of classical art in the articulation of the neo-classical ideal. 

38. Kolophon in south-western Turkey (modern Degirmendere) was one of the twelve 
cities of the Ionian League and claimed to be the birthplace of Homer as well as the centre 
of a famous oracle and temple. 

39. This seventeenth-century church on the Faubourg St-Honoré is in the shape ofa Greek 
cross; there is a plaque commemorating Corneille at the bottom of the nave on the right-hand 
side. The tomb of Deshouliéres is no longer visible; the epitaph and bust of Le Nôtre (by 
A. Coysevox) are located mid-way on the left-hand side. Karamzin ends by describing the 


elliptical Chapelle de la Vierge, built by J. Hardouin-Mansart within an ambulatory behind 
the altar. 
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The banks of crystal brooks, 
Meek, sweet lambs 
And the dog near them. 


A staff, a garland woven from wild meadow flowers, and a pipe would 
have decorated her grave best of all." Here is also the grave of Le Notre, 
the creator of great gardens, before which the ancient gardens of the 
Hesperides are nothing more than village allotments.!! His bust stands 
above the grave: a noble and imposing face, and such was the character of 
the artist. When he proposed to Louis XIV the plan of the gardens of 
Versailles, what was intended for where, and what effect each of his ideas 
was meant to have, the king — enraptured by such a rich imagination — 
interrupted his description several times to say: ‘Le Notre! For such ingenu- 
ity I give you 20,000 livres.’ Finally, the proud and unmercenary artist 
became angry and said: ‘Your Majesty! PI hold my tongue so as not to 
bankrupt you.’ 

Behind the last altar of this church, under a low vault, a wild cliff rises in 
the pale flickering light: here is the Saviour on the cross; the Magdalene is at 
his feet. On the right side you see the sleeping soldiers, on the left broken 
trees, between which a snake crawls. Under a mass of blue marble is the 
sacrificial altar, in the form of an ancient tomb; resting on it are two urns 
in which incense burns. The whole thing is faintly illuminated from a 
crack above, and comprises an inexplicably moving sight. The heart feels 
humbled, and one’s knees seem to bend spontaneously. Praise Falconet: 
you see here the product of his chisel. 

In the church of St Severin I copied down the following verses, carved 
above the dark corridor of the graveyard, and serving as an example of 
word play:” 


Passant, penses-tu pas passer par ce passage, 
Où pensant j'ai passé? 

Si tu n'y penses pas, passant tu n'est pas sage, 

Car en n'y pensant pas tu te verras passer. 


40. Antoinette Deshoulières (1638-1694), highly regarded lyric poet best known for her 
pastoral poetry, and therefore of interest to Karamzin and other Russian poets working in 
that vein: quotations from her work appear in the rhetorical treatise of M. N. Murav’ev 
dating from the 1780s. 

41. André Le Nôtre (1613-1700) trained under the painter Simon Vouet, but achieved 
fame as an architect and garden designer whose skilled use of perspective was his hallmark. 
Among his masterpieces were the gardens at Vaux-le-Vicomte, designed for Fouquet, where 
he used all the resources of the baroque garden, including grottoes, labyrinths and rockeries, 
to great effect. Their success led to the commission by the king for the gardens at Versailles 
and the Trianon. 

42. The traveller’s silence about the beauty and history of this church just off the Quai St- 
Michel suggests that he only entered the graveyards that flank the church, dating from the 
fifteenth century. The inscription, presumably on one of the three arcades, is no longer 
visible; it is not mentioned in Saint-Foix’s description of the site. 
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Hs Paris june 


Mrs Glo* told me: ‘We’re having a reading the day after tomorrow. The 
abbé D* has brought me Thoughts on love, the composition by his sister, the 
Marchioness L*. C’est plein de profondeur, à ce qu'on dit. The author will be there 
too, but only incognito. If you want to become familiar with the wit and 
the deep thoughts of the local ladies, then do come. — How could 1 not 
attend? I sacrificed the performance at the theatre, and turned up at 8 
o'clock. The hostess was sitting in a Voltaire chair; five or six chevaliers 
were conducting a noisy conversation around her; on the sofa two abbés 
occupied three ladies with their charms; several groups were already scat- 
tered around the corners of the room so that the society consisted of 25 or 30 
people. At 9 o'clock, the hostess summoned the abbe D* ‘onto the stage’. 
Everyone surrounded the sofa: the reader pulled from his pocket a little 
rose-coloured notebook, made a witty remark and began... What a shame 
that I am unable to repeat to you word for word the thoughts of the author! 
All the same, you will be able to judge the merits and tone of the compo- 
sition on the strength of the following excerpts that have remained in my 
memory: 

‘Love is a crisis, the decisive moment of life, awaited by the heart with 
anxiety. The curtain rises... It is he! It is he! exclaims the heart, and the 
personality loses its existence. Obscure fate throws its lot into the urn: You 
are blessed! You have perished" 

"Everything in the world can be described, everything but a passionate, 
heroic love; love is a symbol of the sky, which cannot be communicated on 
the earth. Before it every form of greatness vanishes: Caesar is a coward, 
Regulus is weak... in comparison with a true lover, who is higher than the 
motion of the elements, outside the sphere of worldly wishes where normal 
souls are born and whirl about like specks in a storm. It would be rash to 
call him a demi-god — we are not pagans — but he is not a person. Zoroaster 
depicts God as a flame; the flame ofa virtuous, heroic love is more worthy to 
surround the throne of the Almighty.’ 

‘Montaigne says: My friend is dear to me, because he is he; I am dear to him 
because I am I. Either Montaigne speaks about lovers — or his words have 
no meaning. # 

‘Charm is never the basis of passion; passion is born suddenly from the 
mutual illumination of two tender souls in one glance, in one word; it is 
nothing other than sympathy, the union of two halves that have grown 
weary during separation.’ 

"Things can burn up only once; similarly, a heart can love only once’ 


49. Atype of low-set armchair named after Voltaire. 
44. Montaigne's formula, ‘parce que c'était lui, parce que c'était moi’ (Essais, iii, ‘De 
l'amitié’), is a reference to his friendship with Etienne de La Boétie. 
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‘In the lives ofsensitive people there are three epochs: expectation, oblivion, 
recollection. Oblivion is what I call the ecstasy of love, which cannot last, since 
we are not gods and the earth is not Olympus. Love leaves behind it a sweet 
recollection, which is no longer love; but it seems we are still fond of a person 
once we have adored them. The place where something pleasant happened 
remains pleasant for us,’ 

“Those who love fame, distinction or wealth are like those who read the 
novels of Mlle Scudéry for want of the Nouvelle Héloïse; either because they 
do not have it, or because they have poor taste. On the marble rocks of 
Paros there sometimes grows a certain amount of pleasant greenery; but 
could one compare this marble with the look of the marble represented by 
Phidias’s Venus? Here is its true form (destination), just as love is the defining 
form of the heart. 

‘A great musician said that the blessedness of heavenly life must lie in its 
harmony; tender souls are certain that it will consist of love’ 

‘I do not know whether there are atheists; but I do know that lovers are 
not able to be atheists. One’s gaze turns involuntarily from the sweet object 
to the sky. Anyone who has loved will understand me. 

At every phrase, the auditors would say: ‘Bravo! C'est beau, c'est ingénieux, 
sublime’; and I thought: ‘Good, elegant, pompous, obscure, what entirely 
unfeminine language!’ My eyes sought out the author. A black-haired lady 
of about 30, sitting furthest of all from the abbé, was not listening: she was 
opening books or turning music at the harpsichord. It was not difficult to 
recognise the author in her. The hostess said: ‘I do not know the author, 
but I would like to kiss her, and with great affection embraced the 
Marchioness L*. All applauded. A minute later two tables were set up; 
three ladies and five chevaliers sat down to play cards while the others, 
either seated or standing, listened to the abbé D, who criticised the impor- 
tant French authors with great severity. ‘Voltaire, he said, ‘wrote exclu- 
sively for his age, and took advantage of the contemporary state of minds 
more artfully than all the others; but his merit must necessarily disappear 
with changing circumstances. Glutton as he was for momentary fame, he 
was Cautious about letting reason open a gulf between him and his con- 
temporaries, and was afraid of being too far in advance of them lest he 
become obscure or incomprehensible; he desired a quick reward for every 
line, and as a result sought only the best expression, the best turn for con- 
ventional ideas; he culled them from foreign magazines, worked on refine- 
ment without caring for invention, never thinking about the collection of 
new materials. He was a complete epicurean in mind, caring little about 


45. The suggestion is that because Julie was unique as a novel of sensibilité, readers turned 
to novels in the different tradition of seventeenth-century préciosité. Madeleine de Scudéry 
(1607-1701), an active member of the salon of the Hótel de Rambouillet, was known above 
all for her ten-volume roman-fleuve Le Grand Cyrus (1648-1653), the epitome of the style 


précieux. 
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posterity, did not believe in the immortality of fame; he planted no cedars, 
but sowed only flowers of which many have already appeared in our eyes — 
though we are still the contemporaries of Voltaire! What will happen in a 
hundred years? Will his mockery of various superstitious opinions, of 
various philosophical systems produce a strong effect once opinions and 
systems change?’ ‘And his tragedies?’ I said. ‘In terms of perfection, they 
lose out to Racine, answered the abbé: ‘the style lacks purity, smoothness, 
the sweet eloquence of the creator of Phédre and Andromaque; besides, many 
of his bold ideas no longer seem bold; much of his so-called philosophy, 
which does not belong ta the essence of drama, is put in to please the gallery; 
there is much taste, but little genuine feeling. ‘What! Is there little sensibility 
in Zaire?’ — ‘Yes, I could show that in Zaire there is not a single pathetic idea 
that could not be found in the most ordinary novel. Voltaire’s merit consists 
entirely in his expression; but you will never find in him the burning out- 
gs of feeling, the strong streams of the heart, de grands, de beaux élans de 
sensibilité that you have, for example, in Phèdre’? ‘So in your view Racine is a 
great tragedian?’ — ‘He is a great writer, a great poet, but not a tragedian. 
His tender heart could never accept tragic terror. He wrote dramatic 
elegies, but not tragedies; but they have much feeling, an incomparable 
style, a lively eloquence, all proceed from the fullness of heart; he can be 
deemed perfect, and to the end the world, the greatest compliment of 
French verse will be that “they resemble those of Racine!” But although 
he had the gift of making tender feeling flower, he completely lacked 
talent for depicting the terrible or the heroic. Racine did not depict a single 
strong character on stage; we hear great names in his tragedies, but do not 
see a single great man, as you would, for example, in Corneille.” — ‘So you 
would give the laurel wreath to Corneille?’ — ‘He deserved to be born a 
Roman, he depicted the great as part of himself; his heroes are truly 
heroes; but his strong style often grows weak and debased and offends 
taste; and Corneille’s tender moments are almost unbearable” — ‘What 
would you say about Crébillon?’ — ‘That he is more awe-inspiring than all 
our other tragedians. Where Voltaire pleases, where Racine enchants, 
where Corneille elevates the soul, Crébillon positively frightens the imagin- 
ation; but his barbaric style is not worthy of Melpomene and our time. Cor- 
neille had no stylistic models to follow, and himself serves as a model. 
Crebillon had the arrogance to imitate Racine in coarse and uncultured 
verse, and demonstrated that he had neither an ear nor feeling for the beau- 
ties of versification. Sometimes good lines do jump out of his tragedies but 
they appear to be accidental, without his knowledge or intent.’ 

What a terrible Aristarchus!*° I thought: just as well that in Russia we do 
not have such terrible critics. 


pourin 


46. Aristarchus (217-145 BC), the head of the Library in Alexandria, is credited with the 
invention of scientific scholarship of texts; in the modern period his name became a byword 
for critical asperity. 
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We sat down to dine at 11 o’clock. Everybody talked, but nothing of it has 
remained in my memory. French conversations could be called a quick fire: 
the words fly so rapidly one after the other that one’s attention hardly suc- 
ceeds in following after them. 


110- Paris June. 


I received the following note from Mrs N*: ‘My sister, the Duchess D*, 
whom you saw at my home, wishes to have detailed information concern- 
ing your homeland. The present circumstances of France are such that 
each one of us must prepare himself an asylum somewhere in another 
land. I beg you to be so good as to answer the attached questions? 
I opened up a large sheet on which the questions had been written with 
space left underneath for the answers. Here are some by way of sample — 
have a good laugh! 

Question: Can a person with delicate health bear the cruelty of your 
climate? 

Answer: In Russia fewer suffer from cold than in Provence. In warm 
rooms, in warm fur-coats, we laugh at the freezing frost. In December, in 
January, when in France the sky is gloomy and rain pours down like a 
torrent, our beauties ride through the diamond-like snow in sleighs, by the 
bright light ofthe sun, and their lily-like cheeks acquire a rosy bloom. At no 
other season are Russian women so enchanting as in winter: the action of 
the cold freshens their face, and each one, as she enters the room from the 
courtyard, blooms like Flora. 

Question: At what season is it pleasant there? 

Answer: All four; but nowhere does spring have as many enchantments 
as in Russia. The white covering of winter has finally exhausted one's 
sight; the soul wishes for a change, and the resonant voice of the nightingale 
rings out from the airy heights. Hearts tremble with pleasure; the rays of 
the sun quickly melt the snowy hills; water runs from the mountains, and 
the peasant, like a sailor at the end of the Ocean, joyously exclaims: ‘Land!’ 
Rivers burst through their icy bonds and unstintingly overflow their 
banks, and the smallest brook seems like the scion of a great sea. Pale 
fields, nourished by the good moisture, team with fresh grass and are 
coloured by azure flowers. The birch groves turn green; then after them 
the sleeping forests, which echo with the loud song of the cheerful birds, 
become clothed in leaves, and Zephyrus everywhere bears the smell of the 
fragrant cherry tree. In your climates spring comes slowly in a scarcely 
noticeable fashion: with us it descends from the heaven in a flash and the 
eye cannot keep up with its quick motions. Your nature seems exhausted, 
weak: ours has all the burning liveliness of youth; hardly has it awoken 
from winter sleep then it appears in all the brilliance of its beauty; and 
what takes several weeks to mature with you, reaches the potential 
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perfection of its growth in several days for us. Your fields turn yellow in the 
middle of the summer; ours are green until the winter. On clear autumn 
days we take pleasure in nature as though it were a friend with whom we 
would be forced to part for a long time — and our pleasure is all the greater 
for it. Winter begins — and the rustic dweller hastens to the city to enjoy 
society. : 

Question: What attractions does your social life offer? 

Answer: The same ones that you enjoy: theatre, balls, dinners, cards and 
the charms of your sex. 

Question: Are foreigners liked in Russia? Are they well received? 

Answer: Hospitality is a virtue of Russians. We are thankful to foreigners 
for enlightenment, for a multitude of clever ideas and pleasant feelings 
that had been unknown to our forebears before links with other 
European nations. In showering courtesies on guests, we like to show them 
that the pupils hardly yield to the teachers in the art of living and 
sociability. 

Question: Do you respect women? 

Answer: We have a woman on the throne. Glory and love — the laurel and 
the rose — are the emblems of our knights. 

Guess which question will follow? ‘ “Is there much game in Russia?,” asks 
my husband, a passionate lover of hunting; the countess adds. 

I gave such an answer that the provincial count must have shouted: ‘My 
arms! Horses! To Russia!’ 

In a word, if husband and wife don’t gallop off to you in Moscow, it is not 
my fault! 


117 Paris, Tune 


I have at last made the decision to forgo attending the theatre for some time 
in order to visit the interesting areas around Paris. Where was one to begin? 
Without any doubt with Versailles. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the embassy priest, Mr K.* (a Russian 
artist of great talent) " and I walked to the bank of the Seine; we hired a 
small craft and sailed past the Champs Elysées, the Bois de Boulogne, 
many enchanting suburban homes and gardens. On the left bank the 
chateau of Meudon rises with its magnificent terrace (150 sazhens long) 
and dense park. It has been the property of the tax-farmer Servigné, the 


47. Mikhail Kozlovskii (d.1802) was one of the best Russian sculptors of the eighteenth 
century and an adept of French neoclassical sculpture. After training at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in St Petersburg he studied in Rome and Paris before returning to Russia in 1782, 
where he was made an Academician on the basis of his sculpture of Jupiter and Ganymede. 
From 1788 to 1797 he lived in Paris, where he was delegated to supervise Russian students. 
Kozlovskirs major works include a monument to General Suvorov and statuary incorpor- 
ated in the fountains at Peterhof. | 
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minister Levois, Louis XIV, and the dauphin, who died there of smallpox 
in 1711. At one time the hamlet of Meudon was inhabited by Francois Rabe- 
lais, author of the novels Gargantua and Pantagruel which are full of witty 
conceits, disgusting descriptions, obscure allegories and filth. The sixteenth 
century? was astonished by his erudition, his mind and his buffoonery. 
After spending some time as a not very good monk, Rabelais became a 
good doctor, supplicated the Pope for a release from his vows and brought 
glory to Montpellier University with his lectures;* he journeyed to Rome to 
make fun of his benefactor’s slipper,? took upon himself the duty of parish 
priest in Meudon, conscientiously served as doctor of soul and body to his 
flock, and wrote novels in which the earnest La Fontaine found more wit 
than in philosophical treatises, and which without a doubt gave Sterne 
the idea of composing Tristram Shandy. Rabelais lived and died in jest. 
Several minutes before he expired he said: ‘Ring down the curtain, the 
comedy is finished. e vais chercher un grand peut-être His will and testament 
consisted of the following words: ‘I have nothing; I owe much; all the rest I 
give to the poor. In the town of Sevres, famous all over the world for its 
porcelain works (with which neither the Saxon nor Berlin factories can 
compete regarding purity or decoration) we took breakfast in a coffee 
house and set off for Versailles on foot; on both sides of the road we saw 
beautiful houses, gardens, inns and imperceptibly entered the avenues of 
Versailles, the avenues de Versailles where the palace opened before us... 

Louis XIV wished to effect a miracle; he gave the command and in the 
midst of the rude, sandy wilderness there materialised the vales of Tempe 
and the palace which has no equal for majesty in Europe. 

Three double avenues, one from Paris, the other from Sceaux and the 
third from St Cloud, converge on the square called the Place d’Armes, 
where two huge buildings rise up. Be pleased if you love horses, for these 
are the stables. In front there is a beautiful iron grille and at the ends there 
are two groups of statues, which represent the victories of France over 
Spain and the German Empire. A new edifice on the left side, for the 
King’s guard, has the shape of a pavilion: on its own the building is nice, 
but it disrupts the effect of symmetry. Behind the square there is the fore- 
court (avant-cour) or Court of Ministers; two sculptural groups flank the 
gates, representing Abundance and Peace, the two chief objects of minister- 
ial affairs. First we walked to the royal chapel, which Voltaire mentions in 


his description of the Temple of Taste: 


* So that until the present time, in his memory, in Montpellier every newly qualified doctor 
dons Rabelais’ own gown, which not rarely brings to mind the fable of the ass in lion's skin. 


48. Karamzin uses an archaic numerical formula, in keeping with the archaic subject 


matter. 
49. Rabelais visited Rome from 1535 to 1536 for diplomatic purposes and to secure a 
canonry from Pope Paul III. The reference here is to the custom of kissing the Pope’s slipper. 
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Il n'a rien des défauts pompeux 
De la chapelle de Versaille, 

Ce colifichet fastueux ? 
Qui du peuple éblouit les yeux, 


Et dont le connoisseur se raille.°° 


However, many connoisseurs do not concur and despite the sarcasm of 
Ferney find the building praiseworthy for its harmony as a whole and its 
separate beauties. A service was being conducted in the church, but 
nobody was present apart from the monks. The painüng and woodwork 
are beautiful; wealth is scattered everywhere with brilliance and taste. 
Among the many good paintings I noticed a Jouvenet on which St Louis, 
hero and Christian, is depicted; after conquering the infidels in Egypt 
he cares for and serves the wounded.?' On one of the altars a crucifix 
over four feet high, made of ivory, is displayed as a great rarity; it was the 
gift of Augustus II, the Polish king.? From the church we proceeded to 
the Hall of Hercules, which is enormous and lavishly decorated. Twenty 
Corinthian pilasters with gilt bases and capitals rise up; but the great 
attraction of the room is the ceiling, painted like a canvas in oils by 
Lemoyne and depicting the apotheosis of Hercules; it 1s the largest paint- 
ing in the world. The grouping, figures and expression are proof of the 
genius of Lemoyne;? the very best painters are amazed by it. Here you 
also have two wonderful paintings of Veronese: The Saviour and Rebecca. 
The first was the property of the monks in Venice, who had no wish at all 
to sell it to Louis XIV, but the Senate learned of the king's desire, con- 
fiscated the painting and gave it as a gift. Even the frame is splendid 
enough to warrant admiration on its own for several minutes: beautiful 
carving! The Salons de l'Abondance, Venus, Diane and Mars are also of interest 
primarily for their decorated ceilings. In the second I noticed the ancient 
statue of the farmer and dictator Cincinnatus; in the third a bust of 
Louis XIV; and in the fourth we admired Lebrun's Family of Darius, 
acknowledged as his masterpiece by all connoisseurs. He painted it in 
Fontainebleau; the king used to go daily to watch his work and was 
delighted at it — which had an influence on the painter's brush. They tell 


50. Voltaire, Le Temple du Gout (1733), ed. O. R. Taylor, CEuvres completes de Voltaire (Geneva, 
Oxford 1968-) ix.131. 

51. Jean Jouvenet (1647-1717), from a family of artists, enjoyed the early support of Le 
Brun and was admitted to the Académie royale de peinture. Four of his paintings were the 
basis of Gobelin tapestries admired by Peter the Great and acquired by him. 

52. Augustus II, Elector of Saxony (1670-1733), king of Poland following the death of Jan 
Sobieski in 1697. Ally of Peter the Great in his wars against Charles XII, who deposed him, 
he was reinstated to the throne after Peter's victory at Poltava in 1709. Famous for his hedon- 
ism and love ofthe arts, he was derided by Voltaire for his excesses: "Quand Auguste buvait, la 
Pologne était ivre ( Epitre a l'imperatrice Catherine IT’). 

53. Francois Lemoyne (1688-1737), decorative painter in the tradition of Le Brun, became 
official painter to Louis XVI in 1736. He also worked at the churches of St Thomas d'Aquin 
and St-Sulpice. 
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the story of an Italian prelate who, out of envy, could not bear to see this 
picture and always closed his eyes when he happened to be at court and 
walk past. Next to Lebrun’s picture is Veronese’s Wanderers, on which the 
artist depicted his entire family. In the Room of Mercury two paintings 
by Raphael used to hang, the Archangel Michael and Holy Family; but, to 
our regret, they have been removed. Here we examined with interest 
the clock made at the turn of the'century by Moran who, like our 
Kulibin,?' was never a professional watchmaker. Two roosters flap their 
wings as they chime the hour, at which second two bronze figures emerge 
through two little doors, each holding a drum on which two cherubs strike 
the quarter hour with a small hammer; in the middle of the ornaments 
there is a statue of Louis XIV above whom descends the goddess of victory 
holding a crown over his head. Music plays within the clock until it all 
suddenly disappears. In the Throne Room the throne stands under a balda- 
quin. ‘Here is the most important throne in the world, said our guide; ‘— 
was, I mean; but if God has not forsaken the French then the sun of Louis 
will once again shine forth here in all its radiance.” Through the War Room, 
the Salon de la Guerre, where Lebrun painted France's victories everywhere, 
we entered a gallery which is not called ‘the Great Gallery’ for nothing: it is 
37 sazhens long and 8 sazhens high. Opposite the windows, arcades of 
mirrors have been made so that the garden, greenery, play of water are 
depicted in the most delightful fashion. On the ceiling Lebrun depicted 
the history of the first seven years of Louis's reign in 27 allegorical paint- 
ings. Four marble columns with eight pilasters surround the entrance on 
either side of the gallery; between the pilasters stand ancient statues on 
marble plinths: Bacchus, Venus (found in Arles), a Vestal and the muse 
Urania, and in the middle, in four niches, Germanicus (carved by the 
famous Athenian artist Alcamene),? two Venuses and Diana. In the Hall 
of Peace a painting represents France sitting on an azure globe; Glory 
crowns it; cherubs and peace link the doves. In a separate painting Louis 
gives an olive branch to Europa. The Peace Room leads to the King's 
apartments... I recalled the 4th October, that awful night when, at the 
sound of the menacing crowd of Parisian thugs at her door, the lovely 
Marie hastened unkempt, her hair undone, to take shelter from the wrath 
of the tigers in the arms of her husband... I was slow to turn my gaze to the 


54. Ivan Petrovich Kulibin (1735-1818), Russian engineer and autodidact, famed for his 
elaborate watches and clocks: in 1768 he was presented to Catherine II during her visit to 
Nizhnii-Novgorod, where he demonstrated to her various inventions including a watch, a 
telescope and a microscope. He moved to St Petersburg in 1770 at the invitation of Count 
Orlov and joined the Academy of Sciences, gaining celebrity in Russia for a wide variety of 
engineering projects. 

55. Alcamenes was a Greek sculptor, a pupil and rival of Phidias, active during the second 
half of the fifth century BC. Some of his works have survived in Roman copies; his most 
famous statue is that of a Hermes of the sanctuary, described by Pausanias and extant in a large 


number of copies. 
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decoration and paintings in the rooms. All the paintings here represent the 
honour and triumph of women. Cleopatra next to an Anthony poised to 
throw himself at her feet; Queen Rhodope looks at the pyramid erected in 
her honour; the immortal Sappho playing the lyre; Aspasia talks to African 
sages; Penelope unfurls her carpet; chaste maidens and the most glorious 
goddesses of antiquity bear sacrifices to Jupiter on Mount Ida. In the 
King’s private apartments I noticed a painting of St John by Raphael, 
several Veroneses, Bassano’s paintings, portraits of Catherine Valois, 
Marie de Medici and Francis I (by Rubens, Van Dyck, Titian), two 
antique busts, of Scipio Africanus (bronze with silver eyes) and Alexander 
the Great (in porphyry); large astronomical clocks that display the second, 
month, year, day of the week, action of cold and heat on metal, and the 
revolution of the planets with such precision that in a hundred years no dis- 
crepancy will arise between them and the astronomers’ calculations. Louis 
XIV slept on a high bed from which, down a straight avenue he could view 
all of Paris. In the small rooms next to the King’s Study are kept precious 
engraved ancient and modern gems; among them I find the seal of Miche- 
langelo (as it is called) the most interesting: a bunch of grapes is depicted on 
it. After viewing the theatre, which deserves its title of ‘royal, we went in 
search of dinner. 

Versailles without the court is like the body without the soul; it is 
orphaned and sad. Where formerly carriages clattered and the people 
thronged about, now you hardly meet a soul: a deadly silence and tedium. 
All the residents had sad expressions. At the very best inn we were kept 
waiting for two hours. The innkeeper justified her predicament: ‘What is 
to be done? Hard times, dear sirs! Unhappy times! Everybody waits, and 
you must wait too!’ 

After we had satisfied our hunger, we hurried to view the parks and 
gardens, which cover an area of about fifty versts in circumference. 

Let us enter the gardens, the creation of Le Nôtre, whose bold genius 
seated proud Art on the throne while placing pacified Nature, like a poor 
captive, at his feet. 


Kings are condemned to magnificence; 

We require brilliant grandeur from them, 
That will lead our reason into stupefaction; 
We wish to be blinded by them, like the sun. 


Do not, therefore, seek Nature in the gardens of Versailles; but here at 
every step Art enchants the gaze; here is the kingdom of crystal waters, 
the goddesses Sculpture and Flora. Terraces, flower-beds, ponds, fountains, 
pools, groves, and among them a countless quantity of statues, groups of 
sculpture, vases, each one better than the next, distracting rather than 
attracting attention so that you scarcely are aware of what you see. This is 
precisely the action that the great king and great artists wished to achieve. 
Undoubtedly it was not the intention of the latter that interested viewers 
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would analyse each beautiful spot in particular; how much time would it 
have required? A year would not have sufficed! No, he imagined that the 
viewer would cast his eyes over a part of the countless riches and after 
initial cries of rapture would be stupefied and no longer dare to praise. 
This is exactly what I did; feeling my own insignificance I moved my legs, 
transferred my gaze from one object to another, found everything perfect 
and felt calm astonishment. Louis XIV and Le Notre so impressed my 
imagination that it was impossible to invent anything or to imagine any- 
thing other than as it was. In tribute to the artist I remembered Tasso’s 
description of Armida’s gardens: how impoverished the description is by 
comparison with Versailles. That was an engraving, this is a painting. 
How many times has it been said that Art does not compete with Poetry? 
This is the case in the depiction of the heart for the heart; but in everything 
visual for the eyes, the poet is the student of the artist and must tremble 
when the artist takes his work in hand. 

In1775 Versailles suffered terrible devastation: the pitiless axe cut down 
all the tall thick trees because, it was said, they had started to age and re- 
sembled a forest rather than a grove. In such instances the poet can accept 
no excuses, and Delille announced his dissatisfaction in mellifluous lines: 

O Versailles, 6 regrets, 0 bosquets ravissans, 
Chef- œuvre d'un grand Roi, de Lenotre et du tems! 
La hache est à vos pieds, et votre heure est venue. 


‘The leafy elders have disappeared, he continues, ‘have disappeared, 
whose majestic heads shaded the sacred head of the great king! Alas! 
Where are the beautiful groves in which the Graces sported?... Amour! 
Amour! Where are the charming shades in which proud Montespan was 
tenderly languid, and where the sweet, sensitive La Vallière accidentally 
revealed the secret of her heart to her fortunate lover?’ Everything dis- 
appeared and winged Orpheuses, terrified by the blows of destruction, 
sorrowfully fly from their peaceful home where for so many years in the 
presence of kings they sang of their love! Gods, who populated these 
shady temples in sculpture; gods, suddenly deprived of their green shelter, 
feel anguish and Venus herself, for the first time, feels ashamed of her 
nudity!... Grow, become shady, young trees; recall for us the little birds!’... 
The young trees heeded the poet, shot up and grew dense with shade. 
Venus no longer feels embarrassment at her nakedness, the birds have 
returned from their sad exile and once again sing of love; but ah! Not in the 
presence of kings! No one hears their songs any longer, apart from a few 
curious foreigners who come occasionally to visit the garden of Versailles. 


56. Delille, Les Jardins, ou l'Art de'embellir les paysages ( Paris 1782), p.42 (chant II). 

57. Françoise-Athénaïs de Rochechouart, marquise de Montespan (1641-1707), one of the 
mistresses of Louis XIV, was closely linked with La Valliére and exercised considerable influ- 
ence over the king until her place was taken by Mme de Maintenon. 
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Just naming the statues that decorate the terraces, the fountains, the 
groves and avenues would occupy several pages; that best works of 
thirty of the best sculptors have been collected here. I shall mention 
only the ancient colossal Jupiter of the famous Greek artist Myron made 
from the Parian marble.? Mark Anthony found it in Samos; Augustus 
placed it on the Capitol; Germanicus, Trajan and Marcus Aurelius sacri- 
ficed to it. Margarita duchess of Comar made a gift of it to Granville, 
minister of Charles V, who adorned his garden in Besançon with it;°? in 
the end, at the wish of Louis XIV, the colossal Samian Jupiter stepped 
into Versailles. I revered in it not the god, but its deep antiquity, and 
regarded it with particular pleasure. Time and wanderings have stripped 
it of legs; however the artist Drouilly has restored them — though it 
seemed to me that Zeus does not stand firm on his new legs. 

In the beautiful pavilions of the zoo behind iron gates I saw a number 
of beasts: lions, tigers, lynxes and, most curious of all, a tremendous 
rhinoceros. He is smaller than an elephant, but much larger than all the 
other animals. It is fearful to view him in a cage: what would it be like 
to encounter him in the African wilds? Clearly beasts have good cause not 
to like us. What do we not do to them? A little two-legged creature sits atop 
an enormous elephant, beats him on the head with a hammer and drives 
him like a little lamb; the majestic lion is locked in a cage like a gopher; 
the ferocious tiger is chained and teased with a stick, his anger mocked; 
the rhinoceros is taken by the horn and led from Africa to Versailles. We 
say of many animals that they are cunning: but what is their cunning next 
to ours? 

Although Louis XIV adored extravagance he sometimes tired of it, in 
which case he would move for several days from the enormous palace to 
the Trianon, a small, cheerful residence built in one storey in the park of 
Versailles, decorated with painting, furnished with taste in relative simpli- 
city. Marble groups, planters and basins stand in front of it. 


58. Myron was active in the 5th century BC; the statue described (a Heracles rather than a 
<eus) is one of the few pieces apart from the famous Discus thrower and Athena and Marsyas that 
may be safely attributed to him. According to Pliny, he was famed for the Discus thrower and 
other works including a statue of a heifer. Pliny defines his real importance as ‘the first sculp- 
tor who appears to have enlarged the scope of realism, having more rhythms in his art than 
Polycleutus and being more careful in his proportions’ (Natural history, xxxiv.57-59). 

59. Nicolas Perrenot de Granvelle (1486-1550), a landowner and man of power in Besan- 
con and founder of a dynasty of distinguished soldiers and statesmen; his career was pro- 
moted by Charles V. The family palace with its remarkable Renaissance courtyard has 
been preserved. 

60. In 1668 Louis XIV purchased Trianon, next to the Versailles estate and commissioned 
Louis Le Vau to build him a pavilion, which was finished in 1670; it was replaced in 1687 with 
a white stone chateau made of two single-storey wings in an L shape linked by a marble peri- 
style. The main courtyard gives access to the peristyle and the gardens, enlarged by Le Nótre 
in 1687. They lie along an east-west axis with a high terrace of two pools, dropping to the low 
parterre, which leads to the large Bassin du Plat-Fond or Miroir. 
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But we hastened to view the Little Trianon! as mentioned by Deville: 


Semblable à son auguste et jeune Déité, 
Trianon joint la grace avec la majesté.9? 


Lovely forests and English flower beds surround the isolated little house... 
It was here that — not the queen, but the lovely Marie, as a sweet hostess, 
entertained her friends; here in the lower gallery, screened from eyes by 
thick greenery, the loveliest dinners, concerts, the dances of Graces used to 
take place. Sofas and chairs are upholstered with the handiwork of Marie- 
Antoinette; the roses embroidered by her seemed to my eyes lovelier than 
those of nature. The garden of the Trianon is the perfection of the English 
garden: nowhere is there cold symmetry; everywhere you have pleasant dis- 
order, simplicity and rural beauties. Everywhere the waters play freely and 
the flowering banks appear to await their shepherdesses. An enchanting 
little island greets the eye; there in the wild density of the little forest rises a 
Temple of Love; there the exquisite chisel of Bouchardon depicted Love in 
all his charms. The affectionate god greets visitors with a tender gaze; in 
the features of his face you see no dangerous malice, no cunning duplicity: 
the artist represented an innocent and happy love. I proceed further; I see 
little hills, cultivated fields, pastures, flocks, cottages, a wild grotto. After the 
magnificent, exhausting objects ofart I discover nature; once again I discover 
myself, my heart and imagination; I breathe easily, freely; I take pleasure 
in the quiet evening; I rejoice in the sunset... I would like to stop it, to hold it 
in the azure vault in order to stay longer in the charming Trianon. Night 
draws in... Farewell, charming places! I return to Paris, throw myself on my 
bed and say: ‘I have never seen anything more magnificent than the palace 
of Versailles with its park — nor anything sweeter than the Trianon with its 
rustic delights! 


118. Paris, June... 


Today I visited Vaillant, the famous African traveller;? I did not find him 
at home, but saw his study and made the acquaintance of the lady of the 


61. The Grand Trianon was neglected toward the end of the eighteenth century when 
Marie-Antoinette took up residence in the Petit Trianon (built 1762-1768), to which was 
added a number of pavilions and the Hameau, a group of a dozen peasant cottages. 'The 
gardens were laid out in the Anglo-Chinese style with artificial hills, grottoes, rivers and 
lakes. 

62. Delille, Les fardins, p.15 (chant I). 

63. François Le Vaillant (1753-1824), French traveller and naturalist. In 1777, after a 
careful study of all the private botanical and ornithological collections of Paris, he travelled 
to southern Africa, returning in 1785 with an important collection of rare birds and the first 
description of the giraffe. In 1790 he published his Voyage dans l'intérieur de l'Afrique, par le Cap de 
Bonne-Espérance, dans les années 1780-1783, clearly the work to which Karamzin refers in this 
letter; his Second voyage followed in 1795. The Revolution caused him hardship: he was impri- 
soned and forced to donate part of his collection to the state and to sell much of the rest 


abroad. 
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house, a pleasant and extremely talkative woman. Vaillant wanted to travel 
from the Cape of Good Hope through the African sands to Egypt itself: the 
deep rivers and unending steppes of sand where all nature is dead and life- 
less, forced him to return; but he penetrated further than any other travel- 
ler into the interior of Africa. All Paris is reading his description of romantic 
wanderings, in which the author portrays himself as a small-scale Theseus 
who does battle with monsters and shoots elephants like rabbits. The Pari- 
sian ladies say: ‘il est vaillant, ce Monsieur de Vaillant!’* From a wish to be a 
second Rousseau, he denigrates the Enlightenment in a terrible manner; 
he praises primitives, he finds in Africa a sweet nereid who 1s attractive to 
his heart; he chases after her like an Apollo after Daphne, hides her costume 
while she is bathing in the river; but is unable to take pleasure in the 
immodest situation of his dusky beauty; he swears to himself not to ill- 
treat her, and keeps his oath. Vaillant has brought from Africa the skins of 
several beasts, winged stuffed animals, weapons of Hottentots and sufh- 
cient material for two large volumes. His style is pure, expressive, some- 
times picturesque; and Mrs Vaillant told me with a proud look that in the 
past 15 years French literature has produced only two books worthy of 
immortality: Anacharsis and the travels of her husband. ‘Its a wonder’ I 
said. ‘But as I read it I was amazed how someone could leave their dear 
family, their homeland, all the pleasant comforts of European life and 
wander about for the sake of describing some sort of little bird. Now, when 
I see you, I'm even more amazed. ‘When you see me?’ — “To have such a 
lovely spouse and willingly part from her!’ ‘Sir! Curiosity has its martyrs. 
We women were created for immobility; and you're all Kalmucks — you 
love to wander about searching for God knows what, and not thinking 
about our worrying. — I tried to persuade Mrs Vaillant that in Russia 
men were far more tender and did not like to part from their wives, and 
repeated the saying: “The Don, the Don, but better from home not to be 
gone! She permitted me to visit a second time in order to make the 


acquaintance of her husband, who is once again planning an expedition to 
Africa! 


119. The village of Auteuil, June 1790 


I came here in order to see the house in which Boileau wrote his satires 
and made merry with friends, and where Moliére saved the lives of all 
the best French writers of that time. Do you remember that amusing anec- 
dote? The host, Racine, La Fontaine, Chapelle and Moliére were dining, 
drinking, laughing and finally decided to play Heraclitus and lament the 
woes of life, curse fate in accordance with the words of one Greek sophist 
that the first happiness is... not to be born, and the second is to die as 
quickly as possible. Boileau, without losing a moment, suggested to his 


* 5 4 n , 
A pun: vaillant in French means ‘brave’. 
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friends that they throw themselves in the river. The Seine was not far, and 
the children of Apollo, overheated by the wine, jumped up and wanted to 
run, to fly into the embraces of death. Only the reasonable Moliére did not 
rise from his spot, and told them: ‘Friends! Your intention is admirable; 
but at present it is night: no one will see the heroic end of the poets. Let’s 
wait for Phoebus, our father; and then all Paris will be witness to the glor- 
ious death of his children!’ Such à fortunate idea appealed to all of them, 
and Chapelle, pouring out a glass, said: ‘True, true; we can drown tomor- 
row, but today let's drink what remains!’ After the poet Boileau’s death his 
home was occupied by the court physician Gendron. While visiting him, 
Voltaire wrote in pencil on the wall: 


C'est ici le vrai Parnasse 
Des vrais enfans d'Apollon; 

Sous le nom de Boileau, ces lieux virent Horace, 
Esculape y paroit sous celui de Gendron. 


The house now belongs to a gentleman whose name I have forgotten. 

The little village of Auteuil was once famous for its good wine; but its 
fame has passed: the present wine of Auteuil is good for nothing. I could 
not finish a glass. It is getting dark; I am hastening to the city. 


120. Saint-Denis 


Universal love or fear, Kings, what are you after 
death?...dust! 


That is, I was in the Rectory of St Denis, in the burial-ground of the French 
kings, all of whom lie next to one another in deep silence; the line of Mer- 
ovingian, Carolingian, Capetian, Valois and Bourbon.” I searched in vain 
for the grave of Laroslav’s daughter the lovely Anna, the wife of Henri I, 
who after his death married the duke of Crequi and ended her days at 
Genlis in the convent that she founded; other historians, however, think 
that she returned to Russia.® Whatever the case may be, there is no ceno- 
taph next to the monument of Henri I. Imagine the feelings of the young 
Russian girl who, on leaving her sweet homeland and family, travels to 
a foreign, distant land, like a dark forest, unacquainted with anyone, 


64. The traveller is now in the northern suburbs of Paris, at the Benedictine abbey 
founded in the fifth century AD as the shrine of St Denis (Dionysius), the first bishop of 
Paris and patron saint of France. As he observes, it was the main burial-place of the French 
kings; and from the seventh century until the Revolution it was the French royal monastery. 
The church was damaged in the Revolution when its association with the monarchy drew 
violent attacks from the mobs; the tombs of the kings were desecrated by the revolutionaries 
shortly after Karamzin saw them. 

65. ‘Taroslav (d.1054), Grand Prince of Kiev, grandson of Vladimir who Christianised 
Russia, pursued a policy of gaining international influence in part through marrying his 
daughters to foreign princes. Anna, the youngest of three daughters, was married to Henry 


I of France. 
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ignorant of the language — in order to be the spouse of an unknown man... 
So even then pitiful sacrifices were made to politics! Anna was obliged to 
change her religion during the most heated disputes of the Eastern and 
Western Church: this fact is very surprising. Henri I deserved to be her 
spouse; he was famed for his bravery and other monarchic virtues. Love 
sealed her second marital'bond; but Anna was unable to enjoy the happi- 
ness of love for long: the duke of Créqui was killed in a duel by a British 
knight. 
I bowed at the tomb of Louis XII and Henri IV... 


A great man deserves a monument, 
A great king deserves altars. 


The tomb of Francois I, nicknamed the Father of arts and sciences, 1s 
magnificently adorned by grateful art; but the monument of the first of 
the new generals, an Alexander in bravery, a Fabius in wisdom — in other 
words, Turenne — is more remarkable than the others.^? The hero expires 
in the embraces of Immortality, which crowns him with laurels. Bravery 
and Wisdom stand alongside his tomb: one in horror, the other in mournful 
stupefaction. A black marble tablet awaits an epitaph: why do they not 
carve on it the following lines (I do not know who wrote them): 


/ 


Turenne a son tombeau parmi ceux de nos Rois; 
Il obtint cet honneur par ses fameux exploits; 
Louis volüt ainsi couronner sa vaillance, 

Afin d'apprendre aux siècles d'avenir, 

Qu'il ne met point de différence 


Entre porter le sceptre et le bien soutenir. 


I will not tell you about the strange bas-reliefs on Dagobert's tomb, on 
which there are depicted devils fighting, St Denis in a boat and angels 
with candle-holders: the thought and work are worthy of the barbaric 
ages. King Dagobert”’ founded the Abbey of St Denis. I will not describe 
the treasury there — the gold crucifixes, holy nails, arms, legs, hairs, frag- 
ments — given to the abbey by various kings and pious folk. I shall only 
note the crown of Charlemagne, the sceptre and rod of Henri IV, the 
sword of St Louis (with which he attacked the infidels in Africa and Asia), 
a portrait of the so-called ‘Maid of Orleans’ (the celebrated heroine of 


66. Henri de La Tour d'Auvergne, vicomte de Turenne (1611-1675), along with his contem- 
porary Condé, was one of the legendary warriors of post-Renaissance France and was 
esteemed by both Richelieu and Mazarin; his campaigns led to the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648). He was killed by a stray bullet at Salzbach while fighting against a coalition of the 
Dutch and the Palatinate; his remains were interred in the royal sepulchre at Saint-Denis, 
and removed to the Invalides in 1800. 

67. Dagobert I (629-639), first king of the Franks, whose exploits and love of luxury are 
recorded in the Gesta regum francorum. 
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Voltaire’s poem),9? and a large antique vessel made from eastern agate for 
the Egyptian King Ptolemy Philadelphüs, with an image of the Triumph of 
Bacchus. 

St Denis, the patron of France, preached Christianity in Gaul, and was 
executed by evil pagans on Montmartre. Catholic legends say that after 
his execution he stood on his feet, picked up his severed head and walked 
four versts with it. One Parisian lady, pondering this miracle, said: ‘Cela 
n'est pas surprenant; il n'y a que le premier pas qui coûte: 


12% Pans June... 


How many times have I been in the Bois de Boulogne without seeing the 
famous Bagatelle! After viewing it today I praised the taste of the owner 
and regretted its current fate. You will guess that I am speaking about 
the pleasure palace of the count d'Artois in the Bois de Boulogne, called 
the Bagatelle, and will remember what Delille said about it: 


Et toi, d'un Prince aimable 6 Vasile fidelle, 
Dont le nom trop modeste est indigne de toi, 
Lieu charmant! etc.9? 


At the end of the wood, almost at the very bank of the Seine, a handsome 
pavilion rises with a gold inscription on the doors: Parva sed apta; ‘Small, but 
fitting. A marble nymph stands on the staircase, carrying on her head a 
basket of flowers: at night a crystal lamp is placed in the basket to illumi- 
nate the wing. The first room is the dining room where water flows from 
two dolphins and pours into a wide pool surrounded by greenery; mirrors 
multiply the action of the fountain. From there a vestibule leads into a large 
rotunda decorated in glass, bas-reliefs, arabesques and various allegorical 
figures. Two cabinets adjoin the room, a bath and boudoir, where every- 
thing is tender and pleasurable. Love smiles on the pictures and ecstasies 
hide in the alcove... I did not dare look at the bed. On the upper floor is 
the bedroom of the god Mars: everywhere spears, helmets, trophies, 
emblems of fights and victories. But Mars and Aphrodite are on amicable 
terms: look to the right... Here is a small private cabinet where the emblems 
of battles and victories of a different kind meet the eyes: Modesty expires, 
Love triumphs. 'The colour of the sofa, chairs and other furnishings is a 
most tender flesh-colour; only Amour can paint this way. Draw close to 
the window: an enchanting view! The flowing Seine, the monastery of 
Longchamps, the bridge to Neuilly, comprise the most picturesque land- 
scape. Finally, you learn that this pavilion is in fact magical, having been 


68. The reference is to Voltaire’s licentious burlesque epic La Pucelle d'Orléans (1762), a 
work that was — unsurprisingly — neglected by Russian translators until the nineteenth 


century. 


69. Delille, Les Jardins, p.14 (Chant I). 
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constructed, finished and decorated in five weeks; such miracles do not 
happen without magic. 

'Two avenues lead from the pavilion and head toward a granite cliff, from 
which a stream falls; beyond the cliff there is a pleasant grove dedicated to 
chaste Venus, à la Venus pudique; her marble image stands on a tall plinth. 
The English garden begins here, a picture of rural nature, in some places 
wild and gloomy and in others cultivated and cheerful. You notice first of all 
a large meadow surrounded by a forest and little hillocks; in the middle 
there is a clear pond on which the wind pushes a boat. On the left side 
a path winds and leads you to a wilderness; thick trees, with their branches 
woven together, serve as a barrier. You see a little home, thatched in reeds; 
it contains two rooms, plastered over with moss and leaves, a kitchen, 
several wooden chairs and a bed. In fact, a hermit once lived here in self- 
control and labour; the curious came to see the lone sage, and to hear his 
instruction. He spoke about the world with contempt, called its distractions 
hellish playthings, female beauty the lure of Satan, and love (I am afraid to 
say) the devil itself. Cupid, upset by such bold despising of Eros, decided to 
take revenge on the anchorite, shot him through with his cypress arrow and 
showed him from a distance a rustic beauty who was picking violets on the 
bank of the Seine. The hermit was consumed by passion; he forgot his 
teaching and his thick beard and became Celadon. History then falls 
silent; but an oral tradition says that he was unhappy in love and that 
although he trimmed his beard, although he shortened his long robe, he 
could not appeal to the beauty. Out of despair he enlisted as a soldier, 
fought against the English, was wounded and was taken to the house of 
the Invalides, where the count d'Artois gave him a pension of roo livres. 
Beside the cottage are a chapel, a field tilled by the anchorite, and the 
spring with which he slaked his thirst. 

With a sigh over human frailty, I walked further and suddenly came 
upon a tall obelisk decorated with cryptic hieroglyphs. It is a pity that the 
Egyptian priests have not left me the key to their science; it is said that all 
their wisdom is contained on this pyramid. Behind the obelisk, paths wind 
in and out along the flowering meadows, the streams flow, beautiful bridges 
and pavilions rise up. One of them is built on a cliff; the ascent is difficult, 
inconvenient... This is the pavilion of philosophy, which is not accessible to 
all. From the outside its look is unattractive, strange, Gothic: in order to 
indicate that philosophy matters only to philosophers while to others it is 
nothing short of madness. The interior 1s decorated with busts of Greek 
sages; but the multicoloured windows cast a variety of shades over every- 
thing, an emblem of the discord of minds and human opinions. Beneath 
the pavilion is a grotto where the rays of the sun penetrate various layers of 
stones, where all the works of the mineral kingdom are collected. From a 
second wild cliff there races a large cascade, rumbling and mixing its foam 
with the clear pond, whose quiet streams in one place wash a black marble 
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tomb around which cypresses were planted: a touching sight for anyone 
who has loved and lost dear ones. 


Is there anyone who has not lost dear ones? 

Lave the cold world 

And share your sorrow with the sad trees, 

With the crystal of the dark waters and the tender flowers; 

A person of sensibility will find friends in everything. 

There the cold urn is lovingly shaded 

By the tall oak, the pale yew 

And you, friend of the dead, cypress! 

Sad hearts know your pleasantness, 

A tender lover gathers myrrh, 

The proud laurel grows for glory; 

But you are the sweeter than they who 

Sight over the dust of happiness and friends! 
Delille."? 


Would you wish, like Orpheus, to descend into Pluto's kingdom in pursuit 
of some dear shade? Do you have a sweet-sounding lyre?... The earth parts 
in front of you: you descend into its depths down stone steps, shaking with 
horror; a thick gloom surrounds you. It is too late to think about turning 
back; you must proceed into the nocturnal darkness, in ignorance. Your 
anxious imagination creates fantasies of hellish monsters, hears the terrible 
noise of the Styx and Cocytus; soon, soon, Cerberus will start to bark... Do 
not fear: a swift ray of light from a distance illumines your eyes — a few steps 
more and you are once again in the world beneath the moon, on the bank of 
the burbling river amidst charming landscapes. Here, dear friends, stop 
with me; take a seat on the soft turf and enjoy a pleasant evening. I do not 
wish to describe any further; a description might be tedious... but you 
would never — never! — find it tedious to stroll in the Boulogne garden of 
the count d'Artois! 

On the way back to the city a strange thing happened to me. It was 
getting dark; I walked alone as quietly as possible, stopping as often as 
possible to look on all sides. A carriage hastens by. I hear a voice: ‘Arrête! 
Arrête! Stop! The coachman reins in the horses. Two men get out 
and make straight for me; they look me over from head to foot and ask 
who I am. ‘A foreigner. What do you want?’ 'Aren't you the person who 
was walking in the Bois de Boulogne with M. Laclos?' 'I was walking in 
the Bois de Boulogne by myself; I don't know a M. Laclos? ‘So much the 


7o. Delille, Les Jardins, p.69-70 (Chant IV). The original lines are: ‘Eh! qui n'a pas pleuré 
quelque perte cruelle? / Loin d'un monde léger venez donc à vos pleurs, / venez associer les 
bois, les eaux, les fleurs. / Tout deviendra un ami pour les ames sensibles; / déjà, pour 
l'embrasser de leurs ombres paisibles / se penchent sur la tombe, objet de vos regrets, / Pif, le 
sombre sapin; & toi, triste cyprès, / fidèle ami des morts, protecteur de leur cendre, / ta tige 
chère au cœur mélancolique & tendre, / laisse la joie au myrte & la gloire au laurier; / tu n'es 
point l'arbre heureux de l'amant, du guerrier / je le sais; mais ton deuil compatira nos peines." 
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better, or worse. At least, has a lady gone past you — on horseback, in a 
green riding dress?’ ‘I didn’t notice. But what’s the meaning of all these 
questions, gentlemen?’ “Thank you; we need to know. Excuse us.’ They 
raised their hats, jumped into the carriage and galloped off. 


-122. Paris, June... 


I have been to Marly; seen the Palace of the Sun*?' and the 12 pavilions 
signifying the 12 signs of the Zodiac; seen Olympus, the vales of Tempe, 
the gardens of Alcinous;” in a word, a second Versailles with several 
particular emphases. Instead of a detailed description, here is a poor trans- 
lation of Delille's marvellous lines in which he praises Marly: 


There everything is great, everything beautiful, 
The craftsmanship is marvellous and miraculous; 
There is the true garden of Armida, 

Or the peaceful vineyard 

Of the great hero, 

Where in the arms of peace 

He still wishes to conquer 

Nature with brave deeds, 

And to mark his every step 

With might and miracles 

'That are barely intelligible to the mind. 
The elements of creative nature 

Seem to be subordinate to him; 

The earth and waters are in his hands. 
There temples in the groves of the oreads 
Shine under a roof of green; 

There bronzes breathe, speak. 

There rivers cut off their flow, 

And streaming from on high fall 

In a pearl-like, rainbow-like rain, 

Gilded by the rays of sun; 

Then, weaving a path, 

Shaded darkly by trees, 

They scarcely burble among the meadows. 
There, in the quiet gloom of the forests, 
Sylphs everywhere appear, 


* The sun was the well-known symbol of Louis XIV. The King’s pavilion, built amidst twelve 
others, is called the Solar. 


71. Marly-le-Roi, about 10 km north of Versailles, was the location of a luxurious royal 
palace built during the reign of Louis XIV; the chateau was renowned for its fantastic 
terrace and cascades, and for the twelve pavilions (lodges for the king’s ministers) that were 
positioned on its esplanade symmetrically around a central pavilion: they represented the 
twelve signs of the zodiac and the central edifice (the king’s pavilion) represented the sun. 
The chateau was sold off during the revolution and most of the statues were relocated 
around the Tuilleries. 

72. Legendary king of Homeric epic, famed for his wealth and fabulous gardens. He was 
host to Ulysses on his travels; and is mentioned in Rousseau’s Emile. 
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The modest girl companions of Diana. 

There every marble is a god, each copse a temple. 
The hero, known to all countries, 

Respiring on the laurels of fame, ' 

And, as though summoning all Olympus 

To himself for the adorable feast, 

Celebrates peace with the gods.” 


You have to be an engineer to appreciate the wonder of the aquatic 
engine at Marly; its horizontal and vertical motions, the pumping actions, 
and so on. The fact is that it collects water from the Seine, draws it up, and 
pours it into pipes laid to Marly and Trianon. The inventor of this mechan- 
ism was illiterate. 

How much all the places around Paris are enriched by art! I often walk 
on Mont Valérien, and there, seated next to the lonely chapel, I look at the 
majestic surroundings of the magnificent city. 

I have not forgotten the Hermitage, the rustic home of Mrs d’Epinay, in 
which Rousseau lived and where New Eloisa was composed; where the 
author read it to his simple Thérèse who could not count to a hundred, but 
could feel the beauties of the immortal novel and weep."* A small house, on 
a hillock; rural plains all around. 

I have been to Montmorency where Emile was written; and been to Passy 
where Franklin lived; been also to Bellevue,* deserving of its name; and 
to Saint-Cloud, where the most marvellous cascade in Europe flows; and 
visited various other towns, villages, castles, all of which are worth seeing 
for one reason or another. 


129. Paris, June. 


My servant Bieder who (for 24 sous daily) accompanies me everywhere, as 
he knows Paris — in his own words — like his own attic, has long been 


* ‘Bellevue’ signifies ‘a beautiful view’. 


73. Delille, Les Jardins, p.30-31 (Chant 1). The text reads: ‘Là, tout est enchanté. Cest le 
palais d'Armide; / c'est le jardin d’Alcine, ou plutôt d'un héros / noble dans sa retraite, & 
grand dans son repos, / qui cherche encore à vaincre, à dompter des obstacles / et ne marche 
jamais qu'entouré de miracles. / Voyez-vous & les eaux, & la terre, & les bois, / subjugués à 
leur tour, obéir à ses loix; / a ces douze palais d’élégante structure / ces arbres marier leur 
verte architecture; / ces bronzes respirer; ces fleuves suspendus, / en gros bouillons d'écume 
à grand bruit descendus / tomber, se prolonger dans des canaux superbes; / là, s'épancher en 
nappe; ici, monter en gerbes, / et, dans l'air s'enflammant aux feux d'un soleil pur, / pleuvoir 
en gouttes d'or, d'éméraude & d'azur? / Si j'égare mes pas dans ces bocages sombres, / des 
Faunes, des Sylvains en ont peuplé les ombres, / et Diane & Vénus enchantent ce beau lieu. / 
Tout bosquet est un temple, & tout marbre est un dieu: / et Louis, respirant du fracas des 
conquêtes, / semble avoir invité tout l'Olympe à ses fêtes 

74. The reference is to Louise d'Epinay (1725-83), author and women of letters, and mis- 
tress of baron Grimm. In 1755 she constructed a Hermitage on her estate in Montmorency 
where Rousseau lived out a period of misanthropy and paranoia. Rousseau devoted much 
space to their friendship in the Confessions. 
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proposing that I go look at the King’s Stores, the Garde-meuble du Rot. 
‘Shame, sir, it’s a real shame! To have been in Paris for three months and 
not seen the most interesting thing yet! What are you doing here? Running 
about the streets, the theatres, the forests, around the city! Here’s your hat, 
your stick; you must visit the Garde-Meuble without further ado!’ — I put 
on the hat, took the stick and walked to the Garde-Meuble, a large colon- 
naded building at the Place Louis XV. 

Indeed, I saw an abundance of rare things there, silver and gold, pre- 
cious stones, vases and all manner of weaponry. Most interesting were: 1. 
A round silver shield about three feet in diameter found in the Rhone near 
Lyons, representing (en bas-relief) a cavalry battle and given, it is thought, 
to Scipio Africanus by the Spanish nation; 2. The steel greaves of Francois I, 
with engravings after a design by Giulio Romano, which were so light you 
could lift them with one hand (he fought in them at Pavia where the French 
‘lost everything except their honour’: ‘Tout est perdu hormis Vhonneur, wrote 
Francois to his mother when he and his men were captives of the enemy); 
3. The greaves of Henri IT (in which he was mortally wounded in a tourna- 
ment by the duke of Montgomery”) and of Louis XIV (a gift from the 
republic of Venice); 4. Two swords of Henri IV’s; 5. Two cannons with 
silver gun-carriages sent by the emperor of Siam to Louis XIV to prove 
that he had artillery;* 6. A long gilded spear belonging to Pope Paul V, 
with which he threatened to overthrow the Venetian Republic; 7. A golden 
basket dripping with diamonds and rubies; 8. A golden alembic belonging 
to Cardinal Richelieu, also encrusted with precious stones; 9. A luxurious 
saddle given to Louis XV by the Sultan; and finally, silk printed 
wallpaper for which Francois I paid about 100,000 thalers to Flemish arti- 
sans, and on which the conquests of Scipio, the Acts of the Apostles and 
tales of Psyche were woven after a design by Giulio Romano and Raphael. 
Here too are kept the best works of the Gobelin factory, started in Paris 
by Colbert: works of draughtsmanship so astonishing in their accuracy, 
brilliance of colour and soft nuances of silks that the weaving is barely 
inferior to painting. My servant Bieder kept saying, ‘Eh bien, Monsieur, eh 
bien, qu'en dites-vous?” 

Now I shall have to say several words about Bieder. He is a German by 
birth, but has forgotten his native language; he lives with me in the same 
‘hotel’, only in the attic; he is as poor as Er?? and as honest as Socrates; he 
buys everything cheaply and upbraids me if I pay anyone extra. Once, as I 


* He was told that Louis did not consider him a dangerous enemy as he reckoned that he had 
no artillery. i | 

75. Gabriel de Lorges, comte de Montgomery (1530-1574), accidentally killed Henri II in 
a joust during the celebrations for the wedding of Henri’s daughter. He fled to England but 
returned to France to champion the cause of the Huguenots and was finally executed by 
Catherine de’ Medici. 

76. Eldest son of Judah, he married Tamar; he was ‘wicked in the sight of the Lord and 
died suddenly without children’ (Gen. 38:7, 46:2; Num. 26:19; 1 Cor. 2:3, 4). 
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was walking up the stairs, I dropped five louis d'or that had been wrapped 
up in a piece of paper: he was walking behind me, picked them up and 
returned them. ‘You are the most honest servant, Bieder” I told him. ‘Z/ 
Jaut bien que je le sois, Monsieur, pour ne pas démentir mon nom? answers my 
German.” I do not remember why I once spoke rudely to him. Bieder 
took two steps back... ‘Monsieur, de choses pareilles ne se disent point en bon fran- 
çois. Je suis trop sensible pour le souffrir? Y burst into laughter. ‘Riez, Monsieur: je 
rirai avec vous; mais point de grossièretés, je vous en prie? — Once Bieder walked up 
to me in floods of tears and, handing me a page of the newspaper, said: 
‘Read this! I took it and read the following: ‘Today, 28th May, at five 
o'clock in the morning, the servant of a Mr N. shot himself in rue Ste 
Marie. People came running at the sound of the shot, opened the door... 
The unfortunate man lay weltering in his own blood; next to him there lay 
a pistol; on the wall was written: Quand on west rien, et qu'on est sans espoir, la vie 
est un opprobre, et la mort un devoir: aujourd'hui mon tour, demain le tien.’® Scattered 
among the papers on the table were found poems, various philosophical 
considerations and a will. From the first of these it is clear that this young 
man knew the dangerous works of the new philosophers by heart; instead of 
tranquillity, every thought was poison for his soul, which had not been 
trained by his education for the reading of such books, and fell a victim to 
its fantastical ratiocinations. He hated his low station, and indeed he was 
higher than it by virtue of his reason and tender feeling; he used to sit 
whole nights over his books, buying candles with his own money as he 
thought that strict honour did not permit him to waste his master's. In his 
will he says that he is a “love child", and very movingly describes the ten- 
derness of his *second mother", his kind benefactor; he leaves her 130 livres, 
100 (en don patriotique) to his country, 48 to the poor, 48 to debtors in prison, 
a louis d'or to those who undertake to give his remains to the earth, and 
three louis d'or to his friend, a German servant living in the Hótel Britanni- 
que. The commissioner found more than 400 livres in his trunk.” “Three 


77. Bieder is German for ‘honest’. 

78. The line is a reminiscence from Voltaire’s tragedy Mérope: ‘Quand on a tout perdu, quand on 
wa plus d'espoir | la vie est un opprobre, et la mort un devoir’ 

79. Lotman and Uspensky point to a documentary source for the account of the suicide, 
stressing the closeness of Karamzin’s version to that given in the Journal des Revolutions de 
PEurope en 1789-1790 (vol.viii, 1790, p.50-52). They argue that Karamzin alters the date of 
his account from the newspaper’s 30 March to 28 May because the traveller was not actually 
in Paris as early as 30 March and therefore needs to relocate documentary proof (albeit from 
a very obscure source). In fact there are numerous discrepancies between the two accounts 
relating to numerous matters of fact, tone and information — including the date of the 
suicide, the quotations from the deceased, the amounts of money left behind; the newspaper 
account also cites the influence of reading Seneca and Rousseau on the victim’s state of a 
mind, a fact that Karamzin is not likely to have overlooked if he were relying on this particu- 
lar version. In fact, apart from the fact that in both accounts Ste-Marie is the street where the 
suicide occurred, the divergences are so great that it is possible two separate incidents are at 
issue. While it is interesting to note that such a story was in circulation, the comparison is 
useless in determining whether Karamzin mistakenly cited this source, or deliberately 
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louis d'or come to me, said the sensitive Bieder. ‘He was my childhood 
friend and a rare young person; instead of going to taverns, he went to the 
Reading Room for several hours a lay, and to the theatre every Sunday. 
He often used to say to me, in tears, ‘Heinrich, let us be noble-hearted! 
Let us deserve our own self-respect.” Oh, I can't repeat all his speeches 
to you: Jacques used to speak like the most learned book; and I, a poor 
man, can't put two words together properly. He had been in low spirits 
for some time; he went about with his head down and liked to reason 
with me about death. We hadn't seen one another for six days: yesterday 
I learned that Jacques had grown tired of life, and that a good person was 
no longer in this world!’ Bieder wept like a child. I myself was touched at 
heart. Poor Jacques!... The fatal consequences of half-learning! ‘Drink deep 
or taste nol, said the Englishman Pope.® Epictetus was a slave, but he did 
not kill himself. 5! 


124. Ermenonville 


It is approximately 30 miles from Paris to Ermenonville: it was here that 
Rousseau — victim of his passions, his sensibility, a fiery imagination, the 
malevolence of people and his own suspicion — brought to a close the tem- 
pestuous daytime of his life with a serene evening; there his final activity 
was charity, his final word in praise of nature; there, in the peaceful 
shadow of tall trees planted in friendship, his remains rest in peace... 
To that spot good wanderers hasten, to see the places illuminated by the 
luminous presence of his genius; to walk on the paths on which a trace of 
Rousseau’s steps is imprinted; to breathe the air from which he once drew 
breath — and to moisten his grave with a tender, melancholy tear. 

Ermenonville was previously darkened by thick forest, surrounded by 
swampland and deep and infertile sands; in a word, it was a primitive wild- 
erness. But a man of abundant wealth and taste bought it and remade it so 
that the wild woodland and desert were transformed into an English 
garden, into picturesque landscapes, into a painting by Poussin.?? 


distorted it, or drew on another source; moreover, the possibility remains that the account is 
not based on written materials but on knowledge of the incident as reported. As evidence for 
the supposed 'real chronology' it is useless and driven by their particular argument that Kar- 
amzin was not in Paris when the traveller is meant to be: but the reasoning is circular and the 
evidence is not reliable. Much of the material given in the Russian notes concerning the 
events of the French Revolution distorts the events of 1790 by anachronistically reading 
back into the volatile political landscape of that year the outcomes — including regicide — of 
the period after the traveller's departure. 

80. Essay on criticism, v.215-16: ‘A little learning is a dangerous thing: / Drink deep, or taste 
not the Pierian spring. Quoted in English. 

81. The philosopher Epictetus (f. first century AD) grew up as a slave although he became 
a freedman. 

82. The garden at Ermenonville was one of the most important gardens in France, 
and one of the earliest and finest examples of the English garden in France. Planned by 
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The ancient castle has retained its former Gothic look. A certain sweet 
Gabrielle had lived there, and Henri IV enjoyed her delights — a remem- 
brance that decorates it better than the most elaborate peristyles!® There 
are small houses belonging to it on either side; limpid streams run around 
it, creating a number of pleasant little islands. On this side groves are 
arranged; on the other side valleys flourish green; here grottoes, there 
waterfalls. Everywhere nature is present in all its variety and you read the 
inscription: 

Seek in other places the beauty of art: 
Here the view of rich nature 


I5 the image of happy freedom 
And a simplicity dear to the heart. 


First of all I shall lead you to two lofty trees whose branches are inter- 
twined and on which are inscribed the words of Jean-Jacques: Love unites 
all. Rousseau loved to relax under their shade on a hempen mat which he 
had made himself. Numerous signs of pastoral life are scattered about here: 
on the branches hang pipes, staffs and wreaths and on a rustic monument 
you can see depicted the names of the pastoral singers: Theocritus, Virgil, 
T homson. 

On the top of a small hill you see a temple to the New Philosophy, which 
in its architecture will remind you of the ruins of the temple of the Sibyl at 
Tivoli. It is unfinished; the materials are ready, but prejudices prevent its 
completion. On the columns are inscribed the names of the philosophers 
with a designation next to each of their particular contribution, in accord- 
ance with their talent. Here they are: 


J. J. Rousseau — Naturam 
Montesquieu — Fustitiam 

W. Penn — Humanitatem 
Voltaire — Ridiculum 

Descartes — Nihil in rebus inane 


Newton — Lucem 


Rousseau’s friend the comte Luis-René Girardin with assistance from the painter Hubert 
Robert, its aesthetic design — drawn from Rousseau’s novels and philosophy — is intended 
to resemble a natural environment, almost a wilderness, with diverse vistas full of painterly 
effects. Enhancing the elegiac mood of these views were the altars and monuments, among 
them the tomb of Rousseau, designed by Robert and prominently situated on the man-made 
island in the lake. The Rustic Temple, the Monuments of Former Loves, and other sites refer 
to scenic details in La Nouvelle Héloise. Karamzin’s description may have been influenced by 
the key work on the location, the comte Stanislas-Louis Girardin’s Promenade, ou Itinéraire des 
jardins @’Ermenonville (Paris 1788). 

83. Gabrielle d'Estrées (1571-1599), mistress of Henri IV from 1591 until her death and 
addressee of his poem ‘Charmante Gabrielle’. 
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The inscription in the interior says that this unfinished temple is dedi- 
cated to Montaigne. Over the entrance there is: Know the cause of things; 
and on the columns: Who will complete it? Many have written answers on 
the columns. Some think that the imperfect human mind is incapable of 
creating anything perfect; others hope that ‘reason will mature in the 
school of the ages’, will defeat all difficulties, complete its task and enthrone 
Truth on the earthly sphere. 

The view that opens up from the top of the hill will rejoice the eyes and 
soul. The crystal waters, the tender green of the pastures, the thick green of 
the forest, present a variegated play of shadows and light. 

The languishing babble of the brook will lead you past the wild grot- 
toes to the Altar of Contemplation. Beyond, in the forest, you will find a 
mossy stone with the inscription: Here lie buried the bones of the unfortunates 
who were killed during the age of superstition when brother rose up against brother, 
citizen against citizen, owing to disagreement about religion. On the doors of 
a small hut that must surely be the abode of a hermit, you will see the 
inscription: 

Here I bow to the creator 
Of wond’rous nature and our Father. 


You will then go down a long road, and fear will grip your unwilling heart: 
the gloomy pines, sad cedar trees, wild cliffs, deep sand, all conjure up a 
picture ofa Siberian landscape. But you will soon be reconciled to it... Ona 
hut covered by pine branches there is written: A ruler is happy in his palace, a 
forester in his hut; each is his own master; and on an ancient, thick elm tree: 


Under his shade I declared my love to my sweet; 
Under his shade I learned that I am loved! 


It follows that even in a wild desert one can be happy! On the inner part 
of the rocky cliff you will find the grotto of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, with the 
inscription: Jean-Jacques is immortal. Among the many sayings and the titles 
of all his writings, here is a wonderful saying of the Citizen of Geneva: He 
alone is able to be free who can satisfy his own will independent of others.*9* Walk 
further along and bit by bit the wildness around you disappears; green 
grass, cliffs covered with ferns, noisy waterfalls, all remind you of Switzer- 
land, Meillerie and Clarens; your eyes search for the name of Julie and find 
it on the stones and trees... 

A clear river runs along the meadow past the vineyards and rustic homes; 
onits otherside the Gothic towerofthe wonderful Gabrielle rises, and a small 
boat is ready to take us across. On the doors of the tower you read: 


* In short: ‘who has no need to be in others’ hands’, but not so picturesquely. 


84. A translated quotation from Rousseau's Emile: ‘Le seul qui fait sa volonté est celui qui 
n'a pas besoin, pour la faire, de mettre les bras d'un autre au bout des siens’, Œuvres completes 
(Paris 1791), x.162. 
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Here was the kingdom of Gabrielle; 
It was necessary to pay her tribute. 
The French of old were able 

To bequeath beauty with their hearts. 


The architecture of the exterior, the wing, the interior rooms, remind one 
of the times when people were unable to build or decorate their homes with 
taste, but knew how to revere fame and beauties. It was here, here — 
imagine it! — that the royal knight, after the thunder of battle, found con- 
tentment in tranquillity and affection in the embraces of sweet Gabrielle; 
here he composed his tender song: 


Charmante Gabrielle, 
Percée de mille dards, 
Quand la gloire m'appelle, 
Je vole au champ de Mars. 
Cruelle départie! 
Malheureux jour! 

Crest trop peu d’une vie 
Pour tant d'amour.* 


And wherever you look in the rooms you read: Charmante Gabrielle! Here 
the author Sedaine® composed to the tune of this song another with the 
following content: 


Here to passionate Gabrielle 
Tenderness revealed its gaze: 
Here the terrible god of war 
Sighed in the chains of love. 

A Frenchman goes into rapture 
From her name; 

It brings to mind 

Our good king. 


You leave the tower with tender feelings, and enter into a marvellous 
grove of trees dedicated to the Muses and Tranquillity. There flows here a 
brook like the Vaucluse, where, on the authority of an Italian Tibullus, the 
‘grasses, flowers, zephyrs and birds spoke of the love of Petrarch’. Here in the 
cool grotto is written: 


Reveal, reflecting waters, 

The always tender look of nature 

And image of sweet beauty! 
Play with the zephyrs, 
And remind me 
Of Petrarch’s reveries! 


* Probably, the final two lines are not Henri’s. The music of this old song is delightful. 


85. Michel-Jean Sedaine (1719-1797), successful Parisian playwright, composer of opéra 
comiques and author of the 1752 Poésies fugitives. 
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Of all the houses of Ermenonville, picturesquely scattered about the 
meadow, the one which was built for Jean-Jacques (and only finished after 
his death) stands out: it is the most,rustic and pleasant! Alongside there is 
a small garden, a fence; a little meadow, irrigated by a brook; thick trees; 
a small bridge fixed between two large elms, and a small altar with the 
inscription: 

A l'amitié, le baume de la vie. 


'To friendship, life's balm. 
Under the shade of one tree is a canopy with the inscription: 


Jean-Jacques loved to rest here, 
To look at the green of the turf, 
To throw seeds io the birds, 
And to play with our children. 


Rousseau removed to Ermenonville on 20 May 1778 and died on 2 July. 
Consequently he did not enjoy the local, quiet isolation for very long; he 
had only time enough to earn the love of the villagers through his kindness 
and a show of concern; to this very day they remember him with tears in 
their eyes. The world, literature, fame, all had grown tedious for him; 
nature alone preserved its sweet claim on his heart and sensibility until the 
end. In Ermenonville Jean-Jacques’s hand did not take up the quill, but 
only distributed alms to the poor. His favourite pleasure took the form of 
walks, friendly conversations with landowners and harmless games with 
children. On the day before his death he was still venturing out to collect 
herbs; 2nd July, at 7 in the morning, he suddenly felt weak and sick; he 
ordered Thérèse to open the window, whereupon he glanced out into the 
meadow, said ‘Comme la nature est belle" and closed his eyes forever... A rare 
person, a unique author; ardent in his passions and in his style, convincing 
even in his mistakes, attractive in his faults! A youth at heart until old age! 
A misanthrope imbued with love! Unhappy among men according to his 
natural disposition, but enviably happy on account of the tenderness of his 
soul in the embraces of nature and in the presence of the invisible Divinity, 
in the sensation of His goodness and the beauties of His creation!... His 
remains repose on a beautiful little island, the le des peupliers, shielded by 
tall poplars. You can only get there by boat; and Charon tells you about 
Jean-Jacques — recounts how his barber at Ermenonville purchased his 
walking-stick and would not want to part with it for 100 écus; that the 
miller's wife does not allow anybody to sit on the same chair where Rous- 
seau sat when he visited her and gazed at the frothy water; that the school- 
teacher preserves two of his quills; that Rousseau was always steeped in 
thought wherever he walked, his step wandering though he always 
greeted everyone with a bow and sweet look. You will want to listen to the 
ferryman, and read the inscription on the bank and, as soon as you can, see 
the grave of Jean-Jacques... 
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Amidst the murmuring waters, under the holy shade 
You see the grave of Rousseau, the teacher of people; 
But the monument that will not perish 


Is the feeling of tender souls and the happiness of children.* 


Each and every grave is for me a sort of shrine; each and every set of 
remains speaks to me: 


I too was alive, like you; 
And you will die, like me. 


How eloquent then are the ashes of such an author, who moved your 
heart; to whom you owe your most pleasant ideas; whose soul seemed in 
part to be blended with your own? His monument has the look of an 
ancient altar of sacrifice. On one side there is inscribed: Ici repose l’homme 
de la nature et de la vérité, and on the other are depicted children at play with 
their mother, who holds in her hand a volume of Emile; above is Jean- 
Jacques’ motto: Vitam impendere vero. On the lead-coloured tomb there is 
inscribed: Hic iacent ossa J. f. Rousseau, Here lie the bones of Rousseau. 

It is no wonder that Rousseau had fierce enemies in his lifetime. But is it 
possible not to feel disgust when you hear you how a few cursed his silent 
ashes, defaced his grave with shameless, improper graffiti, defiled it with 
dirt and broke it, until its custodian, the marquis de Girardin, was forced 
to post a guard on the island? On the other hand, Rousseau also had 
defenders more heated and zealous than any other of the other new 
authors. The zeal of more than one bordered on insanity: the story is told 
of how one young Frenchman, carried away by the works of Rousseau, 
decided to proclaim his teachings in Asia. To that end he composed a 
catechism in the Arabic tongue, which begins thus: ‘What is truth? God. 
Who is his false prophet? Mohammed? Who is the truthful one? Rous- 
seau. The French consul met him in Bassora in 1780, but failed to con- 
vince him that he was mad. The modest Rousseau, of course, never wished 
to have such disciples. I think that the current French orators would not 
have pleased him with their effusive praise: the sensible, benevolent Jean- 
Jacques would have proclaimed himself the first enemy of the Revolution. 

It is said that Thérése, his wife, married a servant of the marquis de 
Girardin. This is untrue: she takes pride in the name of Rousseau and lives 
by herself in the small village Plessy-Belville. 

Whoever has seen the sun setting over the grave of Rousseau and thought 
about immortality while leaning on the monument of the unforgettable 
Jean-Jacques will enjoy true pleasure in this life. 


* A translation of one of the inscriptions. 
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125. Chantilly 


Dans sa pompe élégante admirez Chantilly, 
De héros en héros, d'âge en âge embelli. 


Do not expect an elaborate description from me: I saw Chantilly at a bad 
time, in a bad mood and in fear that I might miss the diligence. The thought 
that its owner is at present roaming about foreign lands like a poor exile 
also cast a pall over things. What can I tell you? I saw magnificent palaces, 
beautiful statues, physical cabinets, underground passages with high vaults, 
rare orangeries, enormous stables, a large park, beautiful terraces, an 
‘Isle of Love’, a pleasant English garden, cottages decorated like palaces, 
wonderful waterworks and finally the greaves of the ‘Maid of Orleans’. 
I remembered the magnificent, incomparable spectacle with which Prince 
Condé amused the count of the North here.®® Night turned to day: from 
the innumerable fires it seemed that the woods and waters were burning; 
sparks showered in cascades; the music thundered and the hunters, to the 
exclamations of the onlookers, raced like a whirlwind after the swift stags. 
Even eastern sovereigns never amused their guests thus. 

Chantilly is surrounded by a dense forest. There, in a large clearing 
where 12 endless avenues converge, the great Condé, hero and friend of 
enlightenment, arranged festivities for Louis XIV and his entire court. 

'This forest reminds one of the sad death of the gloomy novelist Prévost. 
He was strolling in it and fell down senseless; he was taken up as a corpse, 
and it was decided to perform an autopsy. The thoughtless physician stuck a 
knife into his heart — a piercing cry rang out — Prévost had been still alive: 
the doctor had stabbed him. 

I copied down in Chantilly a splendid inscription of Grouvelle?’ to Amor, 
who is depicted without clothing, without weaponry and without wings. I 
shall translate it as best I can: 


Rich in tenderness alone, 


Like Truth naked to the heart, 


86. The ‘comte du Nord’ was the pseudonym used by Peter the Great. Louis II de 
Bourbon, prince de Condé (1621-1686), known as the Grand Condé, achieved renown as 
one of the great generals of the seventeenth century. In the late 1640s he fought in Flanders 
against the Spanish invasion, but in 1650 he became involved in the Fronde and in 1653 fled 
to the Low Countries, where he joined Philip IV as a mercenary against Turenne. In 1658 he 
was restored to his position of honour in France; in the 1670s he retired to his great palace at 
Chantilly, famed for its hedonistic atmosphere and as a literary centre. Bossuet eulogised him 
in one of the great funerary sermons of the period, which was known in Russia and used as a 
pedagogical set-piece. 

87. The death of the celebrated author of the Histoire du chevalier Des Grieux et de Manon 
Lescaut (Paris 1733) occurred exactly as described by Karamzin, after he suffered an apoplec- 
tic attack and was found senseless under a tree in the forest. 

88. Philippe-Antoine Grouvelle (1758-1806), a poet and associate of Chamfort in his 
youth, became a diplomat after the Revolution. His poems were published in the Almanach 
des Muses, which may been Karamzin's source. 
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Like Innocence, defenceless, 

Like Constancy, unwinged, 

He was in the age of Astrée We now no longer 
Find him anywhere; but we spend our lives looking. 


126. Paris, June... 1790 


Yesterday I spent a good five hours with Mrs N*, and it was not tedious: even 
the most enchanting baron, her friend, seemed bearable. The conversation 
was about sensibility. The baron argued that the attachment of men is stron- 
ger and more stable; that women weep more, but we die of love more often. 
Our hostess argued the opposite and in a sweet voice, with her tender and 
languorous look, told us a sad anecdote from Lyons. All were moved, I no 
less than the rest. Mrs N* turned to me and asked: ‘Do you write verse?’ 
‘For those who love me, I answered. ‘Here’s material for you: promise me 
youll describe this adventure in Russian verse. ‘Willingly, but give me 
leave to embellish a bit. ‘Not even a little. Say only what you've heard 
from me. ‘It was too simple. ‘The truth doesn’t require embellishments.’ 
‘At least one can introduce a few ideas, moral truths, into the story. 
‘Granted. Keep your word. I have kept it, and wrote the following: 


Alina 


O gift most worthy of the heavens, 
Source of joy and tears, 

Sensibility! How beautiful you are, 
Sweet — but unhappy in your actions... 
Hearken, tender hearts! 


In a country blessed with the gifts 

Of nature, of the generous Creator, 
Where the clear waters of the Somme 
Moisten the green shores, 

Gardens, blossoming pastures, 

Tender Alina was born; 

She enchanted the eye with her beauty 
And souls with her angelic soul: 

She charmed, and was herself charmed. 
But love alone follows no law in love, 
Nor does the preference of the heart. 
What is sweet is always beautiful; 

But the tender youth Milo 

Was worthy of sweet Alina; 

In his youth he was as wise as a venerable man, 
Courteous to all, respected by all. 

He sought a friend; 

He saw her, and lost his free will: 

His heart was vanquished by Alina; 

He said: ‘I love", awaited a reply... 
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Alina was at a loss for words; 

She feared to give her heart free rein, 

But said all through her silence. — 

They swore sincerely to love one another for ever more. 
But what in this ephemeral life is eternal? 

What is an oath? — A sincere deception! 

What is the heart? — A flighty tyrant! 

It is arbitrary in its wishes, 

And is dissatisfied with happiness itself. 


Even with happiness itself! - Hence Milo, 
Showered by the flowers of love, 

By its most tender gifts, 

Suddenly became pensive. 

Often in the embraces of his sweet love 
His expression became languid and sad, 
And he lowered his eyes to the earth 
When a gleaming tear 

Of beautiful love, of passionate sensibility 
Rolled down his face. 

As modesty fought with tenderness 

In her burning eyes, 

Her breast was quietly, secretly agitated 
And the roses on her lips faded. 

What was lacking? 

He was adored by his dearest! 

The beauty was enraptured with him! 
But the height of happiness is the beginning 
Of sad weariness in souls; 

Love, ecstasy, coldness are all mingled. 
Alas! Why does this tender flame 


Not expire in both hearts at once? 


Love has an eagle-eyed gaze: 

Could the eyes of sensitive Alina 

Fail to detect the change? 

Could her heart not say to her: 

‘Does your beloved no longer love passionately?’ 
She hopes (in vain) 

That love will renew love: 

That love is easy to seek out 

With persistent affection, with effort. 
But what can possibly bring it back? 
Nothing! All in the unloved is unlovable. 
Alina was what she had been, 

And could enchant all others, 

But her beloved's feeling had cooled; 
When they were together he felt bored. 
Whoever was loved passionately, 
Whoever once loved passionately 

Finds such a difficulty a terrible 

Blow to the tender heart! 
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Milo was not a treacherous seducer: 

He no longer wanted to dissemble, 

And to feign being in loye when loveless — 
And spends days apart from her, 

Who alone, without her beloved, 

Passes the days with her anguish. 

Alas! The unhappy spouse 

Must suffer in silence... 

And soon she will learn 

That the fickle Milo is 

Captivated by another attractive woman; 
That he is torn within himself, 

His heart is plunged in gloom 

And he blames the cruelty of a malign fate! 
This is the last blow for Alina! 

Ah! To lose the heart of her beloved 

And to interfere with his happiness 

With respect to another object of love 

Is the most cruel of tortures in the world! 
She abhors a cold world and life; 

She flees from the gaze of friends... 

But only pain is to be found in everything, 
Everywhere, wherever she is! 

Alina enters the dark wood 

(The shade of the forests is dear to the unhappy!) 
And sees an isolated temple, 

The sacred remains of antiquity: 

The wind whistles there through the ruins, 
And the marble is covered with yellow moss; 
There the ancients prayed to the divinity, 
There later, in our time, 

The blood of two lovers was spilt; 

The names of Faldoni and Theresa are known to the world;f 
They were unable to live together 

And preferred death to separation. 

As she wept, Alina 

Compares her fate to theirs 

And thinks: ‘He who loves and is loved 
Ought to be content with his lot; 

In prison and in chains he is free 

To dream sweetly about a beloved, 

To nurture himself with hope 

In moments of separation and travails. 


* The woman whom Milo loved, according to Mme N*, loved him; but she had enough 
resolve to bar him from her house since he was married. 

T See Part III of the Letters of a Russian traveller. The church in which they shot one another 
was built on the ruins of an ancient temple, so it said. Everything that Alina says or thinks 
here is taken from her journal, in which she used to transcribe her thoughts practically from 
childhood, and which she intended to burn but was unable to when she was dying. On the day 


before her death the unhappy girl visited the spot where Faldoni and Theresa killed them- 
selves. 
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Ungrateful ones! Why, 

In a fit of madness, did you insult 

The heavens with your death? 

Ah! Your tears would have been as 

Dear to me as... my own love! 

But to enjoy complete fulfilment 

Then suddenly to lose it through betrayal 
And to become a burden to my love... 


When I find it impossible 

To live and make my husband happy, 
I am, to spite fate, 

Able to sacrifice myself for him!’ 


Suddenly Alina showed 

All the signs of a terrible illness, 

And death crept up on the unfortunate girl. 
Her husband lay at her feet: | 
The faithless one poured forth tears 

And once again like a passionate lover 
Swore his ardour and love 

(But it was too late!), and said: ‘Live, 

Live, O dearest, for your beloved! 

It is true that I was, perhaps, to blame!’ 
‘No, answered his spouse 

In a weary voice: ‘you loved me, 

You loved me! And I sincerely 

Thank you, my love! 

But if in this world nothing is eternal, 
Then how can you blame yourself? 

Ah, life, the flower of happiness, is uncertain! 
The blessing of love is so immense 

That a mortal would be God himself 

If he were able to prolong it... 

Nothing, nothing now can 

Avert my demise. 

Your Alina’s final glance 

Hastens to express her affection. 

But allow her to die happily; 

Give me your word that you will be calm, 
That you will bear the loss with fortitude 
And will once again live for love! 

The thought that you will pass your days in serenity and joy, 
Even if you forget Alina, 

Is sufficient for me... Farewell! 

There is another world where there is no betrayal, 
No boredom, no alteration in feeling: 
There you and I shall see one another, 
And there, I hope, you will be mine!...’ 
Alina’s eyes closed forever. 

No one was able to understand the cause 
Of her sudden demise; 
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But you, O tender hearts! 

Of course, you divined her death. 

In trouble life is not kind... 

The physicians were consulted: they learned 
That Alina had taken poison. 

Her spouse was thunderstruck 

And wished'to follow in her footsteps; 

But persuaded by the voice of friendship, 

He remained alive. He sheds tears; 

And with this baleful sacrifice 

The judgement of heaven pacified people; 
He betrayed her when she was alive 

But wishes to remain faithful to her in her death. 


127. Paris, June... 1790 


I shall now tell you something of the National Assembly in Paris about 
which so much is being written in the newspapers. I went there for the first 
time after dinner; I was unfamiliar with the place and was about to enter 
the large doors together with some deputies when I was stopped by the 
guards, who were implacable about not admitting me. Disgusted, I was all 
prepared to return home when suddenly there appeared a man dressed in a 
dark cloak — he was very unattractive. He took me by the hand, saying, 
‘Allons, Mr., allons, and led me into the hall. I took in the space at a glance: 
the large gallery, the table for the President and another pair of tables at 
either end for the secretaries; on the other side was the tribune; benches all 
around, one higher than another; higher up are the ‘loges’ for the specta- 
tors. The meeting had not yet begun. A throng of people surrounded me 
on all sides; for the most part they were badly dressed and shabby. They 
were making a noise and laughing. This went on for about an hour; the 
spectators began to clap their hands to demonstrate their impatience. 
Finally the very same person who had taken me in approached the Presi- 
dent’s chair, grabbed the bell and began to ring it.**? Everybody scattered 
and took their seats as the cries “Io your places, to your places’ rang out. I 
alone remained in the middle of the room, uncertain about what I should 
do. I took a seat on the nearest bench when the master of ceremonies walked 
up in his black coat and said to me, ‘You can’t stay here!’ I stood up and 
found another place. Meanwhile, from the podium one of the deputies, 
Mr André, was reading a recommendation from the Military Commission. 
People listened to him attentively, as did I — but not for long, since the 


*Tt was Rabaut St-Etienne. 


89. Jean-Paul Rabaut Saint-Etienne (1743-1793), a Protestant minister in Languedoc, was 
elected to the Etats-Généraux after his participation in the drafting of the Edict of Toleration 
of 1787. He became one of the chiefs of the Girondins and president of the Convention, and 
was executed as a federalist. 
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confounded black coat once again flew up to me and said, ‘Sir, aren’t you 
aware that only deputies are allowed in this hall? ‘Where shall I go, Mr 
M.?' — ‘Find a place in the loges.’ ‘And if there are no places there?’ ‘Go 
home then, or wherever else you please? I walked out. But on another 
occasion I sat through 5 or 6 hours of a session and witnessed one of the 
most tumultuous meetings. The deputies of the clergy recommended that 
the Catholic religion be recognised as the sole or main religion of France. 
Mirabeau argued against, speaking with passion; he said: ‘From here I see 
the very window from which the son of Catherine de’ Medici fired on the 
Protestants" At that the abbé Maury jumped up from his seat and shouted: 
‘Rubbish! You can't see anything at all from there.’ The deputies and spec- 
tators began to rock with laughter. Such displays of rudeness happen all the 
time: generally speaking, there is not the least trace of ceremony or gran- 
deur during these meetings, although many speakers display uncommon 
eloquence. Mirabeau and Maury are forever locked in combat, like 
Achilles and Hector. 

The next day, after the debates concerning the Catholic religion, paper 
snuff-boxes à l'abbé Maury appeared in the shops: you open the lid and out 
pops the abbé. That’s the French for you — they have an invention for every 
occasion. I can tell you another anecdote in the same vein. On the very 
day when the Assembly decided to issue bank-notes, I was in the theatre. 
They were performing the old opera The Slipper, which contains a celebrat- 
ed vaudeville in its second act; but instead they sang new verses in praise of 
the king and the Assembly, with the refrain: 


L'argent caché ressortira 
Par le moyen des assignats. 


The audience was besides itself with joy and compelled the actors to sing 
L'argent caché ressortira ten times. They seemed to think they could already 
see the piles of gold! 


128. Paris, June... 1790 


You remember what Yorick told Minister B* about the character of the 
French: ‘They are too pompous!’ The minister was surprised; but the conver- 
sation suddenly breaks off, and the amusing Yorick did not expound his 
idea to us. It seems that it was said of the Athenian people that concerning 
important matters they joked as though they were trifles, and trifles they 
considered important matters: one can say the same about the French — 
who would not be insulted by the similarity to the Athenian people. 
Recall the heated but amusing quarrels about the ancient and new litera- 
ture in which the court at Versailles and all of Paris were involved; remem- 
ber the history of the Gluckistes and Piccinists and Mesmerists, and you 
will agree that in some sense Yorick was able to justify this paradox. But 
the French have character, despite being like worn coins, ‘qui, à force d'étre 
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polis, n'ont plus d’empreinte* — they have even more than other nations. I was 
speaking about this with Mrs N*, and later expressed my thoughts in a 
letter to her. Here is the translations 

‘I will say: fire, air — and the character of the French is described. I do not 
know a nation that is more intelligent, more fiery and more frivolous than 
yours. It seems as though it invented sociability — or rather, that sociability 
was invented for it: so amiable is its courtesy, and so astonishing are its fine 
ideas about the art of living with people! This art seems to be part of the 
nation's curious nature. No one else understands so well how to gain affec- 
tion by a friendly mien and polite smile and expression. In vain would the 
Englishman or the German wish to study this in front ofthe mirror: on their 
face it looks foreign, forced. I would like to live and die in my dear country; 
but after Russia there is no country more pleasant for me than France, 
where a foreigner often forgets that he is not among his own people. They 
say that it is difficult to find a sincere, loyal friend here... Ah! Friends are 
rare everywhere; and can a traveller, who comes and goes like a comet, seek 
them out? Friendship is a demand of life; each wishes for it a promising 
subject. But everything that one could demand in fairness from other 
people the Frenchman offers me with kindness, as a bouquet of flowers. Flighti- 
ness, inconstancy, which make up the flaw of his character, are linked in 
him with attractive qualities of the soul that to some extent deriveT from 
that very fault. A Frenchman is inconstant — and does not bear grudges; 
surprise, praise, can bore him quickly; hatred too. From his flightiness he 
discards the good, chooses the bad, on account of which he is the first to 
laugh at his own mistake — and even weep, if necessary. Cheerful irration- 
ality is the sweet friend of his life. As an Englishman rejoices at the discov- 
ery ofa new island, so does the Frenchman take pleasure in a witty word. Of 
extreme sensibility, he falls passionately in love with truth, with glory, with 
great endeavours; but they are inconstant lovers. Their moments of heat, 
ardour, hatred can have terrible consequences; the Revolution can serve 
as an example of this. It is a pity if this terrible political change should 
also change the character of a nation that is so spiritual, witty, attractive!’ 

This was written for a woman, and for a Frenchwoman who would have 
groaned from horror and shouted, ‘Northern barbarian!’ if I had told her 
that the French are no wittier, no more attractive than others. 


I have left you, dear Paris, left you with regret and gratitude! I lived calmly 
and cheerfully among your noisy bustle, like a careless citizen of the uni- 
verse; looked upon your turmoil with a tranquil soul, as a peaceful shepherd 


A pun: être polis’ is ‘to be polished’ and ‘to be polite’. The words are Yorick's from a different 
passage. 
Ÿ Qui tiennent à ce même défaut. 
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looks at the stormy sea from a hill. Neither the Jacobins nor the Aristocrats 
have done me any harm; I heard arguments and did not argue; walked in 
your magnificent cathedrals to take pleasure with my eyes and ears: where 
the brilliant god of culture shines in the rays of intelligence and talent; 
where the genius of fame rests magnificently on its laurels! I have been 
unable to describe all my pleasant impressions, unable to take advantage 
of everything; but I have departed from you with a heart that was not 
empty: ideas and memories remained in it! Perhaps, I shall see you again 
some time and compare the past with the present; perhaps then I will feel 
joy at the greater maturity of your spirit, or will sigh over the lost liveliness 
of feeling. With what pleasure would I once again go up Mount Valerien, 
from where my gaze soared about your picturesque environs! With what 
pleasure, seated in the shade of the Bois de Boulogne, would I once again 
open up before you the scroll of History* in order to find in it a prediction of 
the future! Perhaps then everything that is now obscure will become clear 
for me; perhaps I will then love mankind once again; or, having closed the 
chronicles, will cease to study its fate... 

Farewell, dear Paris! Farewell, dear V*! You and I were not born in the 
same country, but have an identical heart; we met one another and for 
three months we were inseparable. How many pleasant evenings I spent 
in your ‘hotel’ in Saint-Germain, reading the attractive fantasies of your 
compatriot and fellow student, Schiller, or taking up our own fantasies, or 
philosophising about the world, or judging a new comedy that we had 
seen together! I shall not forget our pleasant dinners outside the city, our 
nightly walks, our chivalric adventures; and I will always preserve your 
tender, friendly letter, which you wrote quietly in my room an hour 
before our farewell. I loved all my compatriots in Paris; but I was sad to 
be parted only from you and B*. It comforts me to think that we might be 
able to see one another again, either in your country or in mine, in a 
different state of feeling, perhaps with a different manner of thought, but 
as old acquaintances and friends! 

And you, my friends and fellow-countrymen, do not call me faithless 
because I found, in a foreign land, a person with whom my heart was at 
ease. I consider this acquaintance a great blessing of fortune in the orphan- 
hood of my travels. However pleasant it is, however cheerful, to see the 
beautiful, to hear the intelligent and the curious, each day, people of a 


* In the Bois de Boulogne I read Mably’s History of the French government. 

+ For ten years after we parted I had no news of him until I suddenly received a letter — a 
friendly and charming letter — from him in Petersburg, where he was despatched on an 
important affair by his court. It gives me pleasure to print here several lines: ‘Je vous supplie, 
mon cher ami, de me répondre le plutôt, pour que je sache que vous vous portez bien et que je peux toujours me 
compter parmi vos amis. Vous n'avez pas d'idée, combien le souvenir de notre séjour de Paris a de charmes pour 
mot. Tout a changé depuis; mais l'amitié que je vous ai vouée alors, est toujours la méme. Je me flatte aussi, 
que vous ne m'avez pas entièrement oublié. 
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certain type need people who are like them; otherwise they will be sad at 
heart. 

Finally, I must tell you that, exeluding my usual moments of melan- 
choly, I knew nothing in Paris but pleasures. To spend about four months 
thus is, in the words of one English doctor, to snatch a very rich gift from a 
mean sorceress, Fate. Practically all my compatriots escorted me, includ- 
ing B* and Baron V*; we embraced several times before I took my seat in 
the diligence. We travelled about 30 versts from Paris, and have now 
stopped for the night. My soul is so taken up by the past that my imagin- 
ation has not once glimpsed into the future: I am going to England, but am 
not yet thinking about it. 


129. Haut Buisson, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 


On the Ile-de-France the fruits are already ripe — they are green in Picardy; 
in the environs of Boulogne everything is still flowering and fragrant. ‘The 
change in climate is perceptible with every mile — and the idea that I am 
constantly moving away from the blessed countries of the south makes my 
soul sad. Nature becomes visibly impoverished as you move north. 

At the moment I am sitting under a chestnut tree, about twenty paces 
from the post-station; I gaze across the meadows and fields towards the sea 
showing blue in the distance, and to the city of Calais, surrounded by 
swamps and sands. 

A strange feeling! I feel as though I have journeyed to the edge of the 
world: there is the endless sea — the end of the earth — nature grows cold, 
dies — and my tears pour forth like streams. 

All is quiet, everything is sad; the post-station stands all on its own; 
around it is an open field. My companions are sitting on the grass next to 
our carriage, not saying a word to one another; the postillions harness the 
horses; the wind whistles, and the leaves rustle mournfully above my head. 

Who sees my tears? Who takes a part in my misery? To whom shall I 
explain my feelings? I am alone... alone! Friends, where is your gaze? 
Where is your hand? Where is your heart? Who will comfort someone sad? 

O dear bonds of homeland, kinship and friendship! I feel you despite the 
separation — I feel you and kiss you tenderly!... 

Resettle a savage from the gloomy Canadian forests in a great city of 
Europe, the scene of all the brilliant arts: he will see wealth and luxury — 
see, and be enchanted; but in a minute his enchantment vanishes — cold- 
ness remains in his heart, and he wishes to return to the poor huts of the 
Canadian forests, where his breast was warmed by the nourishing rays of 
love and friendship. 

My companions are sitting down in the carriage — we will be in Calais in 
an hour. 
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130. Calais, at one o’clock in the morning 


We were transported to the inn at the post station. I immediately walked 
to Dessin’s (whose hotel is the best in the city);% I was standing in front 
of the gates, which were adorned by a white canopy, and looked right and 
left. ‘What do you seek, sir?’ asked a young officer in a blue coat. "The room 
in which Laurence Sterne lived,* I answered. ‘And where he ate French 
soup for the first time?’ said the officer. ‘Chicken in sauce, I replied. 
"Where he praised the blood of the Bourbons?' *Where the heat of philan- 
thropy covered his face with a tender blush. ‘Where the heaviest metals 
seemed to him lighter than down.’ ‘Where Father Lorenzo approached 
him with the meekness of a holy man’.°! ‘And where he didn't give him a 
penny?’ ‘But where he wished to pay twenty pounds sterling to the lawyer, 
who undertook to justify Yorick in the eyes of the Yoricks, and was able to 
do so. ‘Sir! That room’s on the second floor, straight ahead of you. An old 
Englishwoman and her daughter live there at the moment.’ 

I glanced at the window and saw a pot of roses; next to it stood a young 
woman, and she held a book in her hands — A Sentimental journey, surely! 

“Thank you, sir, I said to the garrulous Frenchman: ‘but if you permit, 
then I'd like to ask you further —’ ‘Where the carriage-house is, interrupted 
the officer, ‘in which Yorick became acquainted with the sweet sister of 
Duke L*?’ ‘Where he made peace with Father Lorenzo and... with his con- 
science. ‘Where Yorick gave him his tortoiseshell snuff-box and took an 
ivory one in exchange?’ ‘But which was dearer to him than a gold or 
diamond one. ‘That outhouse is 50 paces from here, across the street; but 
it’s locked and the key’s with Mr Dessin, who’s... at evensong just now. The 
officer chuckled, bowed, and walked out. ‘Mr Dessin’s at the theatre, a 
passer-by told me. ‘Mr Dessin’s on the watch, said a third: ‘he’s recently 
been made a corporal of the Guards!’ O Yorick! I thought — O Yorick! 
How everything has changed now in France! Dessin a corporal! Dessin in 
a uniform! Dessin on guard! Grand Dieu! It got dark, and I returned to the 
inn. 

What shall I tell you about Calais? It is not a large city, but is densely 
populated — and the English comprise at least a sixth part of the residents. 
The houses are not high — two stories; luxury is visible only in the inns. For 
that matter, everything here looks sad and poor; the air is saturated with 


* See Sterne's A Sentimental journey. It has been translated and published in Russian. 
+ All of this will be familiar to anyone who has read Sterne's, or Yorick's, Journey at least once 
— but can anyone read it just once? 


go. Pierre Dessin owned the Hotel d'Angleterre in Calais, an elegant inn celebrated by 
Sterne in A Sentimental journey. In his letters Sterne characterised Dessin as ‘a Turk in grain’. 

91. A reference to one of the most famous episodes in A Sentimental journey, the story of 
Parson Yorick’s encounter with the Franciscan friar, Father Lorenzo, in which Yorick and 
the mendicant end up trading snuff-boxes. According to Sterne’s biographer, ‘the episode 
offers one of the most sympathetic portrayals of a Roman Catholic religious in mid-eigh- 
teenth-century English fiction’ (Campbell Ross, Laurence Sterne: a life, Oxford 2001, p.335). 
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damp and fine sea salt, which tickles the olfactory nerves in an unpleasant 
manner. Not for anything in the world would I wish to live here long! 

At dinner we ate excellent fish and fresh crabs that were exceedingly 
delicious. There were about 40 people; seven or eight among them were 
English who had just crossed the Channel and were planning to travel 
throughout Europe. There was one Italian with them, a big talker and 
big coward; in poor English and French he told us about the many 
dangers that had threatened him and his friends on the sea. The English 
laughed and nicknamed him Ulysses,* who scares King Alcinous with 
his narrative of awful cock-and-bull stories. Meanwhile they were con- 
stantly shouting to the inn-keeper: ‘Bring wine!’ ‘Wine!’ “The very best!’ 
‘Du meilleur! Du meilleur! * and the pink champagne was poured form the 
carafe not into the wine glasses, but into the water glasses. It had such a 
rosy glow in the glass, made such a good froth that even your moderate 
friend, without asking about the price, ordered a bottle for himself — 
‘Du meilleur! Du meilleur! Beautiful wine!’ The long-nosed German seated 
next to me tried to prove to me authoritatively that by virtue of its colour 
and taste it resembled the divine nectar which poured from the horns of the 
sacred goat Amalthea.t ‘We have long heard, said one Englishman, ‘that 
the Germans are a learned nation: now I believe it. ‘Vraiment, Monsieur, 
vous étes savant comme tous les diables? The German smiled and was sincerely 
pleased with the deserved compliment. 

I went to my room, collapsed on the bed and fell asleep; but a few minutes 
later the noise of the merry Englishmen roused me; in the next room they 
were shouting, stamping and banging and all the rest of it. I held my peace 
for half an hour; finally I called my servant and sent him to remind 
the British that they were not alone in the inn and that their neighbours 
would perhaps like some peace and quiet. After saying ‘Goddam several 
times, they went quiet. My hand will write no more — goodbye! 


131. Calais, 10 o'clock in the morning. 


When I learned that our packet-boat was not leaving the shore until eleven 
o'clock I headed off for a wander wherever the fancy took me — I ended up 
outside the city, near a cemetery planted with tall trees, and remembered 
the grave of Father Lorenzo where Yorick's tears poured forth on the soft 
grass — where with one hand he held the snuff-box of the kind monk, and 
with the other plucked the green grass.?? Father Lorenzo! Friend Yorick! 


* See the Odyssey. 
T According to mythology. 


92. Atthe end of the passage in the Sentimental journey where the traveller hears of the death 
of Father Lorenzo (‘The snuff box. Calais’), he writes, ‘I had a strong desire to see where they 
had laid him — when, upon pulling out his little horn box, as I sat by his grave, and plucking 
up a nettle or two at the head of it, which had no business to grow there, they all struck 
together so forcibly upon my affections, that I burst into a flood of tears... 
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(I thought, leaning on one mossy stone) — where you are, I do not know; but 
I would like to be together with you one day! 

Some small blue flowers were visible at my-feet; I plucked a couple, and 
slipped them into my notebook. You will see them some day — if the ocean 
waves do not devour us! Goodbye! 


132. Packet-boat 


We have been at sea for three hours; there is a high wind; many passengers 
are sick. The French shore is hidden from our eyes — the English shore is 
visible in the distance. 

We were joined in the boat by a young ‘milord’ and two Englishwomen, 
his wife and sister; they are returning from Italy. The lord is grave but cour- 
teous; his lady and the young woman are charming. With what impatience 
do they draw close to their country, their relations and friends after a sepa- 
ration of six years! With what joy do they speak about the pleasures that 
await them in London! Ah! I envied them with all my heart! They noticed 
my sensitivity, and perhaps for that reason were more pleasant to me than 
they were to the other passengers. After two hours the lady fell ill with sea- 
sickness — the lord as well — they were carried off to the poop. The sister 
remained on deck, but soon she too turned pale. The wind carried off her 
hat, unfurled her long russet locks. I brought her a glass of cold water; but 
nothing helped! The poor Englishwoman, as she looked at me with pitiful 
and haggard eyes, said: ‘Fe suis mal, très mal; ma poitrine se déchire — Dieu! Fe 
crois mourir! Vm ill, very ill; my chest is racked — I think I'm dying!’ Finally 
she too had to be carried out to the poop with the other ill women. She gave 
me her hand, cold, weak and trembling; her chest heaved visibly; tears the 
size of hailstones poured down her pale face — I practically carried her in 
my arms. What a terrible illness! The sight of people suffering everywhere, 
the sight of many unpleasant things which are the necessary consequence of 
attacks of sea-sickness, caused me to feel faint; I left my ill lady, returned to 
the deck and rested in the fresh air for a while. 

Two Germans — artisans, it appeared — were sitting alongside me and, 
thinking that no one would understand them, conversed among themselves 
freely. ‘We’re bound to see something in England!’ said one. ‘We’re used to 
the French; there's not much to them,’ ‘I think, answered the other, ‘that 
there will be very little to please us in England. Where’s better than our 
dear Germany! Where's better than the banks of the Rhine" ‘Where’s 
better than Weindorf! said the first with a smile: ‘Aniuta lives there” 
‘True, answered his friend with a sigh. ‘Aniuta lives there. And not far 
from there lives Lise, he added with a smile. ‘Ah! Not far!’ responded the 
first with the same sigh. ‘Another six or seven months,’ he said, taking his 
friend by the hand — ‘Another six or seven months,’ repeated the other, 
‘and we'll be in Germany!’ — ‘And we'll be on the banks of the Rhine" — 
‘And we'll be in Weindorf? — ‘Where Aniuta lives" ‘Where Lise lives!’ 
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‘Please God! Please God!’ they said with one voice, and shook one another’s 
hands very vigorously. 

Dover is already visible, as are thé tall towers in which they burn a fire at 
night for the security of sea-going vessels. No greenery is visible; everywhere 
mountains ofsand, plains of sand. We are close to the shore; but a storm could 
still drive us off far out to the vastness of the sea — the danger has not passed — 
our ship could still hit underwater rocks and plunge into the foaming abyss! 
Then... Adieu! 


133. Dover 


The shore! The shore! We are in Dover, and I am in England — in the land 
which I have loved from childhood with such fervour and which is, by 
virtue of the character of its population and the degree of enlightenment of 
the people, one of the premier states of Europe. Here everything is different: 
different houses, different streets, different people, different food — in a 
word, I feel as though I have entered a different part of the world. 

England is a kingdom of brick: in both the city and the villages all the 
houses are made of brick, roofed with tiles and unpainted. Everywhere 
you see the smoke of coal-fires; everywhere you smell its odour, which I 
find thoroughly unpleasant; the streets are broad and terribly clean; there 
are trottoirs everywhere — that is, paths paved with stones for pedestrians; 
and every step of the way — in a city as small as Dover — a beauty will be 
found coming in your direction, in a black hat, with a modest, tender smile 
and a walking stick in her delicate hand. 

Yes, my friends! England could be called the land of beauty: and the 
traveller who does not delight in the sweet-faced Englishwomen, who — 
particularly after coming from France where there are few beauties — is 
able to look indifferently on their charms, must have a heart of stone. I 
walked around the streets here for about two hours merely for the purpose 
of admiring the women of Dover, and I shall say to every artist: ‘If you have 
not been in England, then your brush has never portrayed the most perfect 
beauty! Englishwomen cannot be compared to roses; no, they are almost all 
of them pale — but this paleness is a sign of their heartfelt sensibility and 
adds a new attraction to their faces. The poet would call them lilies on 
which shimmer rose-coloured tints from the rosy clouds of the sky. With 
their languorous glance they say to everyone: ‘I am susceptible to loving 
tenderly!’ Sweet, sweet Englishwomen! But because of that tender heart 
you are dangerous, more dangerous than Calypso’s nymphs, and your 
island is an island of magic and charm. Woe to the poor wanderer! From 
the shore he will glance indifferently on his burning ship, and will again 
fasten his glowing eyes on some Eucharisa.* Ah! Would that some Mentor 
might throw him into the waves of the sea? 


* Everybody knows that Telemachus fell in love with the nymph Calypso and did not grieve 
when his ship burned. | 
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In the meanwhile, do not think that your friend, having arrived in 
dangerous England where Cupid showers thousands of arrows from all 
sides, has lost all purpose and grown weak, melting in languorous 
feelings. No, my friends! I had still enough strength to mount a high moun- 
tain and see there an ancient castle, a well 360 feet deep, and a bronze 
cannon three sazhens in length which is called ‘Queen Elizabeth’s pocket 
pistol’. 

I sat down to rest at the top of the hill, and the most magnificent view 
appeared to my eyes. On one side the entire province of Kent, with towns 
and villages, groves and fields; and from the other the endless sea in which 
the sun was setting, and where variegated flags were showing their colours; 
where sails and myriads of frothy waves were showing white. 

The English lord, his charming wife and his sweet sister embraced one 
another as they embarked on the bank. ‘Shore of my homeland!, said the 
lord, ‘I bless you!’ They gave me their London address and drove off in a 
hired carriage. 

When I entered the inn where we were spending the night, seven or eight 
ill-dressed people surrounded me and demanded money. One said: ‘Give 
me a shilling for offering you my hand when you got out of the packet- 
boat. Another: ‘Give me a shilling for picking up your handkerchief when 
you dropped it on the ground. The third: ‘Give me two shillings since I 
carried your case to the inn. A fourth, fifth, sixth — all demanded, all 
announced their claims on my purse; but I threw two shillings on the 
ground and walked away from them. You will perceive from this how 
highly the Englishman values his labour — and how fond he is of money. 

Yet another characteristic. All our cases and things were brought off the 
packet-boat to the customs. ‘I have no prohibited goods, I told the inspec- 
tors: ‘and if you believe me upon my honour and don’t open my suitcase 
then I’d gratefully pay several shillings.’ ‘No, sir!’ they answered, ‘we have 
to see everything. I opened, and showed them my old books, papers, 
linen, coats. ‘Now you have to pay half a crown. ‘What for?’ I asked. ‘Did 
you oblige my request, or have you found any contraband?’ ‘No; but 
without it you won't get your case back. I shrugged my shoulders, and 
paid three shillings. Thus do English customs officials manage to fulfil 
their duty strictly and, moreover... make some money! 

I wanted to see an English kitchen. What cleanliness! ‘There was not a 
spot on the floor; pots, dishes, cups — everything is white, everything airy, 
everything in astonishing order. Stone coals burn in a large hearth, and 
enchant the view with their ruddy flames. The hostess smiled pleasantly 
when I said to her: ‘The appearance of a French kitchen not seldom spoils 
the appetite; the appearance of your kitchen promotes it.’ 


93. Itis still in Dover Castle, and still called by that name. 
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Our dinner consisted of roast ham, potatoes, pudding and cheese. 
I wanted to ask for wine, but remembered that in England there are no 
vineyards and requested port. A bottle of the nastiest champagne or 
burgundy here costs more than four roubles. Goodbye! It is now midnight. 


134. London 


At six o’clock in the morning we got into a four-seater carriage and the 
splendid horses galloped along the even, smooth London road. 

What sites! What @ country! Everywhere rich, deep green, fertile 
meadows, where numerous herds graze, glistening like waves of pearl and 
silver; everywhere there are beautiful villages with brick houses roofed in 
light thatch; everywhere you see young beauties (in clean white bodices, 
with thick curly hair, with a snow-white bosom uncovered), holding 
baskets in their hands and selling flowers; everywhere the castles of rich 
lords surrounded by groves and mirror-like lakes; everywhere you come 
across numerous carriages, chaises, riders; many well-dressed people travel- 
ling from and to London, or driving out from their villages and country 
homes to have a ride on the highway; everywhere there are inns, and at 
each inn there are saddled horses and post chaises — in a word, the road 
from Dover to London resembles the large street of a populous city. 

What if I had arrived in England straight from Russia without seeing the 
shores of the Elbe, the Rhine or the Seine? Without visiting Germany, Swit- 
zerland, France? I think that the picture of England would have made an 
even stronger impression on my feelings and would have been more novel. 

So many people! So much business! And yet, so much order! Everything 
wears an aspect of sufficiency, of abundance, though not of luxury. Not a 
single object from Dover to London reminded me of human poverty. 

Every four versts we changed horses; but, despite that, the postillions or 
drivers — the coachmen — stop about three times to have a drink at the inns — 
and no one dares to say a word! 

In Canterbury, the capital city of the province of Kent, we had tea for the 
first time in the English manner — that is, strong and thick, practically 
without cream, and with butter smeared on a small piece of white bread. 
In Rochester we dined, also in the English manner — that is, we ate 
nothing except meat and cheese. I asked for salad but was given a piece of 
faded greenery drenched in vinegar — the English do not like any greenery: 
roast beef, beef steak*** is their usual food. From which the blood thickens in 


* Roasted and pounded steak. 


94. From the founding of the Beef-Steak Society (a dining club for wealthy men) in 1735, 
beef-steak was associated with British patriotism; the members wore a badge that bore 
the motto Beef and Liberty. On dining out in the period, see S. Pennell, ‘ “Great Quantities of 
Gooseberry pye and baked clod of beef™: victualling and eating out in early modern London’, 
in Londinopolis, ed. P. Griffiths (Manchester 2000), p.228-49. 
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them; from which they become phlegmatic, melancholy, intolerable to 
themselves and not rarely suicides. To this physical explanation of their 
spleen" one can add two other reasons: the ceaseless fog from the sea and 
the ceaseless smoke from the coals, which wafts in clouds above the towns 
and villages. 

We were driving past a large castle built on a high spot, from where you 
could see a number of towns, many villages, rivers, the sea, and so on. ‘How 
happy the master of that house must be!’, said our fellow-traveller, an old 
French woman. ‘No, answered a young Kentish nobleman travelling with 
us in the same carriage; ‘a brilliant exterior and splendid views do not 
make a man fortunate. I know the history of the owner; it is very sad? The 
Englishman related the following: 

‘Lord O* was young, handsome and wealthy; but from the earliest 
youth he wore on his face the impression of melancholy — and it 
seemed that life weighed on his soul and his heart like a leaden burden. 
At twenty-five he married a distinguished and charming girl, left 
London and came to our province, to his enormous castle, built and 
decorated by his father — and despite all the blandishments and all the 
tenderness of his sweet wife, succumbed more than ever to a gloomy 
thoughtfulness and melancholy. The poor lady, as she lived with him, 
suffered and wasted away, semblable à ces flambeaux, a ces lugubres feux, qui 
brülent près des morts sans échauffer leur cendre. One stormy evening he took her 
by the hand, led her into the depths of the park and said: “I have caused you 
pain; my heart, dead to all joys, does not appreciate your worth: I must die 
— goodbye!” The unhappy lord shot himself through the head on the spot 
and fell dead at the feet of his distraught wife. It is two years already that his 
remains have been lying in the earth. The sensitive widow swore not to 
leave the castle, and every day she weeps copiously at the grave of her 
husband, who was an unexplained phenomenon in the moral world. My 
pals began to discuss this occurrence; I stayed silent. 

About five versts later we saw London ina thick fog. The dome of St Paul’s 
overshadowed all the other buildings with its mass; near by — so it seemed 
from afar — there rose through the smoke and gloom a thin, tall column, a 
monument erected to commemorate the fire which once reduced the gre- 
ater part of the city into ash. Within a few minutes Westminster Abbey, an 
ancient Gothic building, appeared, together with other churches and 
towers, together with the green, thick parks, zoological gardens and groves 
surrounding London. It was necessary to descend the hill: I alighted from 
the carriage — and as I looked at the magnificent city, its surroundings, 
and the highway, I forgot everything. If my fellow-travellers had not taken 
me along, I would have stayed on the hill by myself and walked to London. 


* That is, melancholy. 
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To the right, between green banks, shone the Thames, where the many 
ships’ masts rose up like a forest struck by lightning. This is the first port in 
the world, the centre of the world's commerce. 

We drove into London. 


135. London, July... 1790 


Paris and London, the two first cities in Europe, were the two pharoses of 
my journey when I drew up its plan: at last I am seeing London. 

If grandeur consists in enormous buildings which rise proudly into the 
sky like granite cliffs, then London can not be reckoned grandiose at all. 
After travelling along twenty or thirty of the best streets, I did not see 
any imposing palaces, not a single enormous house. But long, wide, 
smoothly paved streets; paths for pedestrians laid with broad slabs; the 
doors of the homes made from mahogany, polished with wax and 
shining like a mirror; an endless row of streetlights on both sides; pretty 
squares (Squares) where either statues or other historical monuments are 
displayed... there are rich shops below the houses where you can see from 
the street, through the glass doors, a multitude of all kinds of goods; there is 
a rare cleanliness and tidiness in the clothing of the simplest people, and a 
general harmony in all objects — all this forms a picture of indescribable 
agreeableness, and you will repeat a hundred times: ‘London is beautiful!’ 
What a contrast with Paris! There you have grandeur and squalor, here 
simplicity together with amazing cleanliness; there luxury and poverty in 
eternal opposition, here the uniformity of general comfort; there palaces 
out of which crawl poor people in torn clothes; here health and repletion, 
noble and calm in aspect, stepping out of small brick houses — Lord 
and craftsman, all neatly attired, practically without any difference;”° 
there a man all powdered and dressed up gets about in a filthy coach, here 
the farmer gallops along in a good carriage with two good horses; there dirt 
and gloomy crowding, here all is dry and smooth — everywhere, despite the 
throngs, spaciousness and light. 

I did not know where I was going to rest my head in enormous London 
but I travelled tranquilly, merrily; I looked around and gave it no thought. 
This is the usual consequence of the journey and removals from country to 
country! A man becomes accustomed to an unknown that is terrifying for 
stay-at-homes. There are people here: I shall find myself a place, shall find 
acquaintances and pleasures — that is the feeling that makes a man a care- 
free citizen of the universe! 

Finally, our carriage stopped; my companions jumped out and van- 
ished. Suddenly I remembered that I was meant to go somewhere with 


95. For a detailed description of men's clothing with reference to prices, see Liza Picard, 
Dr fohnson's London: life in London 1740-1770 (London 2000), p.222-24. 
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my baggage — but where? One day, while walking up the stairs of my 
Parisian ‘hotel’, I had picked up a card on which was written: Mr 
Romilly in London, on Pall Mall, at number 208, keeps rooms for foreigners. The 
card remained in my notebook and your friend headed for Mr Romilly’s. 
Remember the anecdote about the Frenchman who, when dying, ordered 
his ‘usual priest’ to be summoned; but the messenger returned with the 
answer that his priest had been dead for twenty-five years. The same sort 
of thing happened to me: Mr Romilly died 15 years before my arrival in 
London! I was forced to find another refuge; I was given a corner in a 
French inn. ‘It isn’t a large room, said the innkeeper, ‘and it’s taken by a 
young emigrant; but he's a good man and he'll agree to share it with you, 
My comrade was not home; in the room I found nothing apart from a bed, a 
guitar, cards and — a pair of black silk breeches.* At that minute there 
appeared a fat, phlegmatic English barber who shaved my cheeks with a 
dull blade, pomaded my head with tallow and powdered it with flour — I 
am no longer in Paris, where the wand of the exquisite, cheerful Rollet,f 
like a zephyr, blew a white aromatic frost on my head! To my complaints 
— ' You're cutting me, the pomade smells of fat, your powder is only good for 
baking biscuits ?? — the Englishman answered angrily, ‘7 don’t understand you, 
Sir — I can't understand you!’ Is not a grown man like a child? ‘A trifle 
pleases him, a trifle annoys him,’ The fat London hairdresser with his rude- 
ness cast a pall like a cloud over my soul. As I put on my Parisian coat I 
sighed for Paris, and left home in a rêverie — which, however, was dispelled 
in a minute by the sight of the most beautiful illumination. The sun had 
hardly gone down, and all the lamps on the streets were already lighted; 
there are thousands here, one after another, and wherever you look, there 
is everywhere a vista of flame, which from a distance looks like an endless 
fiery thread suspended in the air. I have never seen anything like it, and am 
not surprised by the mistake of a German prince who, on arriving in 
London at night and seeing the bright illumination of the streets, thought 
that the city was illumined for his arrival. The English nation loves light, 
and gives its government millions in order to replace natural light with arti- 
ficial. A striking proof of the national wealth! The French ministry gave 
pensions from lunar light;{ the proud Briton laughs, jingles the guineas in 
his pocket, and orders Pitt to light up the street lamps. 

I love big cities and the throng of people, in which a person can be more 
solitary than in a small group; I love to look at the thousands of unknown 


* [Silk breeches printed in English] As you know, Yorick was wearing these when he left for 
France. 

+ The name of my Parisian hairdresser. 

1 Paris is not illuminated on moonlit nights; pensions were paid out from the remaining sum 
that had been designated for lighting the city. 


ae 


96. Wigs were powdered white with wheat starch for formal occasions; here lessexpensive 
powder is used. To ‘flux’ a wig (apparently the treatment described here}was to Shape itinto 


a curl and bake it. 
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faces which flicker before me like Chinese lanterns, leaving soft, hardly 
noticeable impressions on the nerves; I love to lose myself in spirit in the 
variety of objects that act up on me and suddenly turn in on myself: to 
think that I am the centre of the moral world, the object of all its actions — 
or that I am a speck spinning in the whirlwind of predetermined occur- 
rences together with myriads of other atoms. My philosophy is invigorated, 
so to speak, at the sight of human vanity; whereas when I am alone with 
myself, I often find my thoughts attached to worldly trifles. The moral 
world, like the heavenly bodies, has two forces: through one it attracts the 
heart to itself, but with the other it repels it: I feel the first more strongly in 
isolation, the second in the company of people — but not everyone has to 
share my feelings. 

I am engaged in philosophising: sorry. Such is the action of the English 
climate. Here is the birthplace of Newton, Locke and Hobbes! 

One must look, one must describe. — Perhaps I am wrong, perhaps not; 
but it seems to me that we profit more from the first glance at a city, which 
gives us a better, livelier understanding of it than a lengthy stay when, 
engaged as we are by the individual parts, we lose the original feeling for 
the city as a whole. Fresher curiosity catches the chief distinguishing fea- 
tures of the place and the people: that which is properly called ‘character’ 
and which after long, repeated observation grows less clear in the soul of the 
observer. So that if I, having lived in London for two years, went away and 
wanted to imagine it as a painting, then I would have to animate in my 
memory the strong impressions I have received today. 

Be sure that whoever tells you ‘London is noisy" has never visited it. 
Crowded, yes; but most remarkably quiet, by comparison not only with 
Paris, but even with Moscow. It seems as if people here have either not awa- 
kened from their sleep, or are remarkably tired from their activity and has- 
tening to their rest. If the clatter of the carriages did not jangle the auditory 
nerves from time to time, you could imagine that your ears had fallen asleep 
as you walked along the streets here. I walked into a number coffee houses: 
twenty, thirty people sit in deep silence, reading newspapers and drinking 
red Portuguese wine; and you will be lucky if in r0 minutes you hear a 
couple of words such as: ‘Your health, gentleman! Your health" Is it any 
wonder then that the English are famed for their profundity in philosophy? 
They have time to think. Is it any wonder that their orators in Parliament, 
once they start talking, cannot stop? They have become bored with keeping 
silent at home and in public. 

Peace and quiet for my ears gave my eyes complete freedom to take up the 
exterior of objects, particularly faces. The women in London are very pretty 
and dress simply and sweetly; all without powder and without rouge, 
wearing hats invented by the Graces. They walk as though they were 
flying; two lackeys have difficulty keeping up with such a lady. Neat feet 
poke out from under a muslin dress, hardly touching the stones of the pave- 
ment; a West Indian ‘shawl’ is spread over a white bodice and onto the shawl 
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fall fair curls from under the hat. Most Englishwomen are fair; but the best 
of them are dark-haired. This was just my impression; but in truth I was 
looking at them with great attention! I also.looked over the English men, 
whose faces can be divided into three types: gloomy, pleasant and animal. 
I swear I have never had occasion to see so many of the last type as here: I 
have become convinced that Hogarth drew from nature. It is true that such 
awful physiognomies crop up only among the low masses of London folk; 
but they are so varied, so lively and striking that ten Lavaters would not 
suffice to describe all the bad qualities indicated by them. — I have seen 
more fops here than in Paris. A sugar-loaf hat, thickly pomaded hair and 
sideburns down to the shoulders; a large cravat, in which the entire lower 
part of the face is buried; a gaping mouth, both hands in the pockets, and 
the most unbecoming gait: these are the general characteristics. I suspect 
not one in a thousand would do as a member of parliament. Surely 
Burke,” Fox,’ Sheridan,?? and Pitt did not race about the streets like 
scatter-brains in their youth. 

My friends, tell our P., an admirer of the English, to order himself 
straight away a dozen blue coats: this is their favourite colour. Out of 50 
people that you meet on a London street, you will see at least twenty in 
blue topcoats. On this weighty observation I can end my letter: the remain- 
ing observations I shall keep for the following ones. I shall add only that I 
found the tavern with great difficulty. The streets of London all look alike; 
you try to ask, but I pronounced the name badly and it was eleven o'clock 
before I made it back... to my dear suitcase. 


97. Edmund Burke (1729-1797). Statesman and political philosopher, Burke campaigned 
to limit the power of the crown as a champion of the Whig party; he played a key role in the 
impeachment of Hastings in 1787. Famed for his oratory, he also made a seminal contribution 
to aesthetic theory with his Philosophical enquiry into the origin of our ideas of the sublime and beautiful 
(1757), which would unquestionably have been known to Karamzin in French or German 
translation. 

98. Charles James Fox (1749-1806), parliamentarian who spent his career locked in 
political combat against George III and what he saw as the excessive power of the crown. A 
member of the Whig opposition, he distinguished himself as an orator. Karamzin's rosy view 
of his character betrays a certain ignorance, as Fox was famed as much for his profligacy as 
his virtues: itis likewise unclear whether Karamzin was aware that Fox supported the French 
Revolution (a position that cost him his friendship with Burke), though his advocacy of a 
‘mixed’ constitution — in which monarchy, aristocracy and democracy joined forces — as his 
ideal form of government would have made him politically attractive to Karamzin. See 
Letter 145. 

99. Richard Brinsley Butler Sheridan (1751-1816), Irish-born dramatist remembered for 
his comedy The Rivals which was produced at Covent Garden Theatre in January 1775, he 
became a member of Parliament for Stafford in 1780. Although never of great political influ- 
ence owing to his maverick views, he distinguished himself as a parliamentary orator, and he 
made effective speeches during his participation in the impeachment of Hastings. He was a 
political supporter of Fox. 
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136. London, July... 1790 


I have not as yet called on anyone in London and have not yet had a chance 
to get money from the Bank, but I have had a chance to hear Handel’s ora- 
torio Messiah in Westminster Abbey, having given my last guinea to get in. 
There were 900 musicians in the orchestra. The singers were Mara, !° 
famed in Europe, Signora Cantello,?! Storace,' the famous singer 
Pacchierotti,? Norris! and others. The instrumental music was con- 
ducted by Mr Cramer. Imagine the action of 600 instruments and 300 
voices, in the greatest possible harmony, in a large hall before an innumer- 
able number of listeners observing in deep silence! What magnificent 
harmony! What tender arias — thundering choruses — quick changes of 
feeling! After the sacred terror inspired by the aria, ‘Who shall stand when he 
appears?* you are in ecstasy from the chorus, ‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come. * 
Sadness, sorrow embrace your heart when Mara sings of Christ, ‘He was a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief* The so-called Seven Choirs, in ques- 
tion and answer, produce a remarkable effect. One: ‘Who is the king of glory?" 
The other: ‘The Lord, strong and mighty.* — ‘Who is the king of glory? ‘The Lord of 
Hosts?* After which the Seven Choirs repeat it as a single choir. I wept with 
joy when Mara sang the aria ‘I know that my Redeemer lives’ and the duet with 
Pacchierotti, ‘O Death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?" I have 


* [The text prints the first lines of the arias in English with the Russian translation in an 
authorial note.] 


100. Gertrude-Elisabeth Schmóhling (1749-1833), a German soprano celebrated under 
the stage name ‘Mara’, began her career at the court of Frederick, and subsequently sang in 
Dresden, Paris and Vienna; she enjoyed a successful career in London where she made a 
fortune. She also appeared in Moscow and eventually retired to Revel. 

ror. Both Mara and Cantelo were established Handelians and performed in the com- 
memoration of Handel in Westminster Abbey in 1784, of which Silas Neville wrote in his 
diary: ‘Madame Mara has an exquisite voice of great power and variety, but is very ugly. 
Miss Cantelo has a sweet voice & a very pretty person’ (quoted in C. Hogwood, Handel, 
London 1995, p.239). 

102. Nancy Storache (1765-1817), English soprano who pursued a distinguished career in 
Italy and Vienna, where the role of Susanna in Le nozze di Figaro and the concert aria ‘Ch’io mi 
scordi di te’ were written for her by Mozart. From 1787 she pursued a career in London at the 
King's Theatre, Haymarket and Drury Lane. She may have been the mistress of the Prince of 
Wales in the 1790s. Burney called her ‘a lively and intelligent actress’ but said her voice had a 
‘certain crack and roughness’ and a ‘deficiency of natural sweetness.’ 

103. Gaspare Pacchierotti (1744-1821), celebrated Italian castrato. He earned enormous 
sums during his first period in London (1778-1785) where he was a favourite, and then again 
on his return in 1790. 

104. Thomas Norris (1741-1790), distinguished Handelian tenor, who was a principal 
soloist at the Handel Commemorations in Westminster Abbey 1784-1787. His last appear- 
ance was at the Birmingham Festival in August 1790, and he died ten days later. 

105. Probably Wilhelm Cramer (1746-1799), German violinist who made his career in 
England and was singled out by Dr Burney for his ‘fire, tone, and certainty’. He enjoyed 
great success as leader of the Concert of Ancient Music, making his reputation as a Hande- 
lian at the Handel Commemoratüon in 1784. 
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heard the music of Pergolesi,'°° Jomelli, Haydn; but have been touched by 
nothing as much as by Handel’s Messiah. Both sad and joyous, magnificent 
and full of sensitivity! 

The oratorio is in three parts; after each one the musicians rested and the 
audience used the time to have a snack. I was in a box with a merchant's 
family: they gave me the best seat and fed me with pies, but never thought 
to engage me in conversation. It was only when the king with his family 
entered their box that one of my companions slapped me on the shoulder 
and said, "There's our good George with his good children! PI bend 
forward so as to give you a better view of them.’ This pleased me — but I 
should have been still better pleased if he had not struck me so hard on the 
shoulder. Or the following occurrence: a woman with printed sheets 
approached us and stuck a sheet in my hands in order to take 6 pence off 
me. The eldest of the family tore it from me angrily and threw it at the 
lady, saying: “He doesn't need it; you just want to get money out of him; 
that’s a scandal. He's a foreigner, and can't refuse.’ Fine, I thought; but 
why, Mr Briton, did you pull the sheet away so rudely? 

In the meantime, a view of the royal family afforded a pleasant 
curiosity. They all have nice faces, more German than English. The king has 
the healthiest appearance; no trace of his previous illness is visible on it.!? 
The daughters resemble the mother; no great beauties, but sufficiently 
attractive. The prince of Wales is a handsome man, only too stout. 

Here I saw the best London society. No one intrigued me more than a 
young man in a greyish topcoat, ordinary in appearance but of rare 
intelligence; a man who in the years of his flowering youth lives only for 
his ambitions, his goal the benefit of his homeland; a son worthy of a 
famous father, respected by all true patriots — in a word, William Pitt! He 
has a most English mien, calm and even somewhat phlegmatic; on which, 
however, a noble gravity and profundity are delineated. He listened to the 
music very attentively — spoke with those who sat next to him — but seemed 
rather distracted. There is nothing distinctive or handsome about his 
appearance. — After hearing Handel and seeing Pitt I do not regret my 
guinea. 

This oratorio is performed every year in memory of the composer and as 
a sign of the gratitude of the English nation to his great talents: Handel 
lived and died in London. 

From Westminster Abbey I walked into the famous St James’s Park: 
some fine lime-tree avenues, a large meadow with cows, and nothing more! 


106. Giovanni Battista Pergolesi (1710-1736), Neapolitan composer of opera seria, opera 
buffa (La serva padrona, 1752) and church music. His opera L’Olimpiade was produced in a pas- 
tiche version at the Haymarket Theatre, London in 1742. His fame grew swiftly after his 
death: his Stabat mater (London 1749) became, according to the Grove, the most frequently 
printed single work in the eighteenth century. 

107. Probably a reference to George’s second attack of madness (porphyria) in 1788-1789 
(the first was in 1765). Later attacks came in 1803-1804 and from 1811 until his death in 1820. 
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137. London, July... 1790 


With the aid of my kind countrymen I have found three excellent 
rooms for half a guinea a weck in Oxford Street, near Cavendish Square; 
they comprise the entire second floor of a house inhabited by the two sisters 
of the owner, a servant called Jenny, your friend — and nobody else. ‘One 
man with three women! How terrifying — or enjoyable!’ Not a bit. My land- 
ladies are beautified by their moral virtues and their grey hairs, and the 
servant girl has already managed to tell me the secret history of her heart: 
a German craftsman has fallen under her spell and will soon be her happy 
spouse. At 8 o’clock in the morning she brings me tea and biscuits, and 
talks with me about the novels of Fielding and Richardson. She has 
strange tastes: for instance, Lovelace strikes her as infinitely more attractive 
than Grandison."? While adoring Clementine, Jenny laughs at Miss 
Byron, and calls Clarissa a smart fool. So much for the servant girls of 
London! 11° 

In each city the most noteworthy thing for me is... the city itself. I have 
already walked the length and breadth of London. Its extent is terribly 
long, but in certain places the territory of the city narrows; there are 
about 50 versts of suburbs. With its ceaseless expansion it will soon 
swallow up all the surrounding villages, which will disappear into it like 
rivers into an ocean. ‘Westminster’ and the ‘City’ comprise its chief quar- 
ters: in the former there live for the most part free and substantial people, 
while merchants, labourers and sailors live in the latter. There you have the 
river with its great bridges, there you have the Exchange; the streets are 
narrower, and everywhere there are a lot of people. There you will no 
longer see any of the pleasant cleanliness that charms your eyes in Westmin- 
ster; the magnificent and beautiful Thames does not in any way serve the 
beautification of the city as it does not have a good embankment (as the 
Neva does in Petersburg or the Rhone in Lyons), and because on both 
sides it is built up with ugly houses where the poorest residents of London 
take refuge. There is one spot on the bank where a terrace (called the 
‘Adelphi’) has been made, but unfortunately it is built where a great crush 
of coal ships — with which the river is continually covered — obscure the 
view. But even in this untidy section of the city you find expensive shops 
and stores everywhere, full of all sorts of goods, Indian and American treas- 
ures that have been stowed here for several years’ worth of supply for 
Europe. Such luxury does not embarrass the heart but gladdens it, as it pre- 
sents to you a striking image of human courage, the moral convergence of 
peoples and general enlightenment! Let the proud magnate, surrounded by 
the products of all the lands, think that the satisfaction of all his feelings is 


108. Of Richardson’s heroes, Lovelace was seen as the arch-seducer while Grandison was 
a model of virtue; Clarissa Harlowe and Miss Byron were their respective foils. 
109. For a description of the life of housemaids see Picard, Dr Johnson's London, p.114-22. 
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the chief object of trade! While nourishing innumerable peoples, trade 
nourishes activity in the world and transfers from one part to another 
useful inventions of the human mind, new ideas, new means for finding 
consolation in life. 

There is no other city as pleasant for pedestrians as London: everywhere 
wide trottoirs, which in Russian would be called namosty,!'? have been made 
in front of the homes; they are cleaned every morning by servant girls (each 
in front of her home), so that even when it is muddy or dusty your legs are 
clean. There is only one thing that I fault about this pavement: it is the fact 
that you continually find holes at your feet, which are shut at night but 
sometimes open during the day — and if you should lose yourself in 
thought just for a second you might fall through them like a trap-door. 
These holes function either as the vents of subterranean kitchens and 
taverns, or as the chute for the coal-cellar, or because there is a small stair- 
case. You must know that all London homes are built with an underground 
part, where you normally have the kitchen and the cellar and also some sort 
of very dark rooms for servants, maids and poor people. In Paris poverty 
takes itself into the skies, to the attics; but here it goes to ground. You 
could say that in Paris they wear the poor on their heads and here they 
step all over them. 

London houses are all small, narrow and made of brick without stucco 
(so that the constant coal smoke is less noticeable on them), and create a 
monotonous and depressing air of uniformity; but the interiors are sweet: 
everything is simple, straightforward and a little rustic. The lobby and 
rooms are laid with beautiful carpets; everywhere there is hght mahogany; 
you will not see a speck of dust anywhere; the rooms are not large, but 
everything is cheerful and comfortable. Visitors who wish to call on the 
master or mistress of the house are led into a room on the ground floor 
which is called the parlour; only relations or friends may enter the inner 
apartments. There are no gates here: large doors, which are always 
locked, separate the houses from the street. A visitor has to bang the brass 
door-knocker on the brass plate: once for a servant, twice for a guest, three 
times for the owner. There are separate stables for carriages and horses; in 
front of the houses you have the smallest courtyards covered in hay; 
sometimes there is a small garden — but rarely, since space in the city is so 
extremely expensive. It is reserved here for construction for the most part: 
take a piece of land, build a house, live in it for 15 or 20 years, and then give 
it up again to the person who owns the land. 

What if London — with such wide streets, with such a plenitude of pretty 
shops — were built like Paris? The imagination cannot picture anything 


more magnificent. 


110. Pavement made of any material, stone or wood, that flattens the space on which ped- 
estrians walk. 
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You will not readily become accustomed to the local manner of life, to the 
loca! late dinners, which one could almost call suppers. Imagine sitting 
down at the table at 7 o'clock! Itus fine for somebody who sleeps until 
eleven; but what about me, accustomed to rising at 8 o'clock? I wander 
about the streets; I admire the goods arranged in the shops as if I am in 
a permanent market; I look at the amusing caricatures posted on the 
doors and in the engraving shops and admire the pleasures of the English. 
Just as a Frenchman will write a song for every opportunity, so does the 
Englishman invent a caricature for the moment. For example, at the 
moment the English cabinet is rowing with Madrid over the Nootka 
Sound.!!! What does the caricature depict? Ministers of both courts are 
standing up to their necks in water and having a fist-fight; blood is 
pouring out like a fountain from the Spaniard’s nose. I drop in for breakfast 
at a pastry-cook’s, where there is excellent ham, fresh butter, excellent 
cakes and sweetmeats; where everything is so clean, so tidy, that it is a plea- 
sure to look around. True, such breakfasts are not cheap, and you will pay 
not less than two roubles if you have a good appetite. I sometimes have 
dinner in the coffee houses, where they also take about two roubles for a 
piece of ham, pudding and cheese. All the same, you also get great courtesy: 
the servant opens the door for you, and a kindly-looking hostess asks you 
gently what you would like to order. But most often I have dinner with 
our ambassador, Mr S. R. V., an intelligent, worthy, friendly man who 
lives entirely in the English style, loves the English and is liked by them. I 
always meet about five or six people at his place, mainly foreign ministers. 
The count’s manner is pleasant and friendly and not unnecessarily modest. 
He is a true patriot, knows Russian history and literature well, and recited 
to me by heart the best passages from the Odes of Lomonosov.!!? Such an 
ambassador will not let his court down; moreover, Pitt and Grenville 
respect him greatly. I noticed that the ministers’ consultations here are 
held without ceremony: at the designated hour the minister walks over, 
dressed in his coat, to the minister concerned. The host (as they call him) 
receives him in his ordinary attire; tea is served — the servant is sent out — 
and then, seated on the sofa, they resolve an important political matter. 
Here you need intelligence and not ostentation. Our ambassador always 
wears a blue topcoat and a small wig-bag, which differentiates him from 


111. In 1790, early in the reign of Carlos IV, rival claims over the Nootka Sound in the 
Pacific coast of North America led to a threat of war. 

112. Mikhailo Lomonosov (1711-1765), scientist, scholar and poet. His pioneering work on 
Russian versification laid the basis for the new syllabo-tonic system. His Ode on the taking of 
Chocim (1737) was a watershed in Russian poetry, and was the first of a series of odes of the 
self-styled Russian Pindar that are remarkable for their vigorous rhetoric and elegant man- 
agement of a complex verse-form. Other poems such as his Morning and evening meditations are 
imbued with deist philosophy, while the Epistle on the use of glass reveals the union of chemist 
and poet. Lomonosov was admired by his contemporaries as the embodiment of the Enlight- 
enment. The Russian ambassador was S. R. Vorontsov (1744-1832), a noted admirer of 
English parliamentary government and an adept of the philosophy of Saint-Martin. 
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all the London natives since nobody here wears a wig-bag. In the summer 
he hires a splendid country house in Richmond (about 10 versts from 
London), where I have also been and spent the night. 

Yesterday the wealthy Englishman Baxter, a consul, invited me to dinner 
at his suburban home near Hyde Park. While dawdling until six o’clock 
I strolled in the Park, and saw many English women on horseback. How 
they jump! It is pleasant to view their bravery and agility; there is a retrie- 
ver behind each of them. It was a fine day: but suddenly it began to rain. All 
my Amazons rushed about and found refuge under the cover of the ancient 
oaks. I plucked up the courage to chat with one of them in French. She 
looked me over from head to toe; twice said ‘Oui twice ‘Non’ — and then 
nothing. All well-brought-up English know the French language, but do 
not wish to speak it, and now I deeply regret that I know English so 
poorly. What a difference between us! With us, anybody who can say no 
more than ‘Comment vous portez-vous?” mangles the French language 
unnecessarily in order not to speak Russian with Russians; and in our so- 
called ‘good society’ you might as well as be deaf and dumb as without 
French. Is this not a shame? Why do we have no national pride? Why 
should we be both parrots and monkeys at the same time? For the purpose 
of conversation, our language is certainly no worse than others; all that is 
needed is for our intelligent society people, particularly the female beau- 
ties, to acquire a mastery of it so as to be able to express their ideas. I find 
our ‘wits’ the oddest of all, for wishing to be French authors. Poor people! 
They are pleased if a Frenchman should say about them: ‘pour un étranger, 
Monsieur n'écrit pas mal" 

Excuse me, my friends, for having got so carried away and forgotten that 
Baxter awaits me for dinner — a completely English dinner apart from the 
soup. Roast beef, potatoes,* puddings, and glass after glass of claret or 
Madeira. The men drink, the women chat among themselves quietly, and 
soon leave us to ourselves; the table-cloth is removed, some multicoloured 
napkins are laid on the table, and a lot of bottles are produced; again, toasts 
and healths are drunk. Each proposes his own; I said: “To everlasting peace 
and flourishing commerce!’ My Englishmen banged their chairs loudly and 
downed their glasses. We rose from the table at 9 o'clock, all pink; we went 
to drink tea with the ladies, and finally each went home. This is what they 
call being jolly! For me at least it is not. Is it not because wine is dear and 
they like to boast of their wealth that the English drink? Or does their cold 


blood need warming up? 


* Potatoes [Karamzin gives a phonetic transcription of the English word in the text and the 
Russian equivalent in his note J. 
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138. London, July 1790 


I spent the today like Howard!!5 — I inspected the prisons — I praised the 
attentiveness of the English government; I felt concern for the people; and I 
was disgusted by people. 

It would be better if there were no need at all for prisons; but when a poor 
person will still be foolish enough to commit a crime, then English prisons 
must be called a benefaction to mankind, and the French proverb: il n’y a 
point de belles prisons* is in part unfair here. 

I wished first of all to see the London court, Justice-Hall,!!* where what 
are called the jury and judges gather every six weeks to resolve capital 
crimes. In this respect, my friends, you must give the palm to the English 
legislators, who were able to soften cruel righteousness with philanthropy, 
leaving nothing undone for the saving of innocence and with no fear of 
excessive precautions. I shall tell you the order of proceedings. 

The ‘justice of the peace’, as they are called, is the first assessor of all 
accusations in England; he summons the accused, gives an eyewitness 
opinion and restores his freedom to him if the accusation turns out to be 
insubstantial: in the contrary case, however, he obliges him to appear in 
court or, when the crime is serious, sends him to prison. Then another 
judge, called the sheriff, selects from 12 to 24 oath-takers (of all classes of 
people known for their good behaviour), who must once again review the 
circumstances of the accusation; and if 12 of them do not pronounce the 
proof convincing, then the accused is released; but if they accept it, then a 
formal proceeding begins in the following manner. 

On the day of the decisive session the criminal appears in court and hears 
out the accusation against him; and to the question ‘How do you wish to be 
tried?’, he answers: ‘According to conscience and law of my country. The 
sheriff then selects another set of twelve people who have been sworn in, 
but the person being judged has the right to annul their selection by 
proving that they are biased in some way; and he can, according to the 
law, reject 20 persons without any cause. When the jury have been selected, 
then, having given an oath to be true to their consciences, they take their 
seats and hear out the matter together with the judges in the presence of 
numerous spectators. The prosecutor accuses; the accused, either himself 


* That is: ‘the world has no good prisons’. 


113. John Howard (1726-1790), pioneer of penal reform in Britain in the name of public 
interest and humanitarianism. In 1777 he published the important treatise The State of 
the prisons in England and Wales: it led to the Act of 1779 (which ordered the construction of 
penitentiary houses for the reform of prisoners and the appointment of commissioners to 
supervise prison conditions). Howard travelled widely in Europe from 1778 to 1790, investi- 
gating correctional practices and attempting to educate public opinion on penal reform. He 
died on 20 January 1790 in southern Russia, where he was visiting military hospitals, and his 
body was buried at Kherson. 

114. Karamzin presumably has in mind the Old Bailey, beside Newgate Prison, which was 
rebuilt in 1774. 
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or through his lawyer, justifies himself, witnesses are called — and finally, 
after all the circumstances have been untangled, one of the judges again 
presents them in a clear summary. The members of the jury go into 
another room, lock themselves in and pass judgement solely according to 
the voice of conscience; the law bids them to neither drink or eat until they 
have come to a unanimous agreement on something. When they emerge, 
only one word is said: Guilty or Not guilty, and the matter is decided 
without appeal. If they say ‘Guilty’, the judges adduce only the law for the 
crime, holding to its precise meaning without entering into any arbitrary 
explanations; thus in England even the most heinous crime cannot be pun- 
ished if the law does not define it precisely. As a result there is no person 
here upon whom the life of another could depend! It is impossible to 
judge, much less condemn, without the agreement of 12 known citizens: 
for this reason, the English are praised for their criminal laws more than 
anyone else, the establishment of the jury being called a holy and divine 
thing. Many amazing instances are recounted in which an obscure feeling 
of truth has saved innocent people despite the probabilities. For instance: 
not long ago a craftsman was tried for murder; various people accused 
him; 11 members of the jury agreed to pronounce the decisive word 
‘Guilty’! but the twelfth was not in agreement. His colleagues demanded a 
reason. ‘I don’t know, he answered. ‘But the appearance of this man speaks 
in his favour to my heart; and I would sooner die of hunger than condemn 
him. An entire day passed in argument; and finally, exhausted by fatigue, 
the jury decided to acquit the accused. Several weeks later another mur- 
derer was found: the craftsman had been innocent. 

An underground path has been made from the City Court to Newgate, 
the famous prison the name of which I already knew from English 
novels.!? The building is large and handsome from the outside. We were 
surrounded on all sides of the courtyard by prisoners, for the most part har- 
dened criminals, demanding a handout. Knowing by my own experience 
that even on the London streets you must constantly keep an eye on your 
watch and hold your purse in your hand, I immediately reached for my 
pocket amidst these notorious thieves and robbers — but the jailer under- 
stood my gesture and said with a look of dissatisfaction: ‘My dear sir! 
Scatter your guineas around yourself; they will not be touched here: such 
is the order I have established. I asked why they had not made him the 
police chief of London, and as proof that I believed him, tucked both my 
hands into my coat after scattering several shillings to the convicts. We 
walked from one corridor to the next: everywhere cleanliness, everywhere 


115. Located near Fleet Street, in Newgate Street, the prison had stood on the same site 
since the twelfth century and was rebuilt many times, most recently prior to Karamzin’s visit 
in 1780 after being destroyed in riots. Described by the poet Crabbe as a ‘large, strong and 
beautiful building’, it was a square windowless edifice. From its early days the prison con- 
ditions were poor and synonymous with gloom. 
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fresh air — infected only by the poisonous breathing of the criminals. As he 
led us into the various cells, the jailer would say, ‘The gentleman in here 
is a murderer, the gentleman in here a thief, the lady sitting in here is a 
counterfeiter! You cannot imagine what hideous faces appeared before 
my eyes: crime and villainy disfigure people terribly! I admit that I 
walked behind the superintendent with my heart in my mouth, and 
several times asked him whether that was all. But he boasted before us of 
the extent of his empire and the number of those under his power. In one 
cell a young man had been incarcerated. The door opened: he sat writing at 
the table: he lifted his head, and bowed to us with a gentle look. His plea- 
sant, weary face seemed alien to crime. I therefore shuddered all the more 
when the jailer revealed that he had tried to murder his wife and — her 
lover. She thought it no crime to betray her young suitor; but the suitor, in 
a moment of rage, grabbed a knife and wounded her in the hand. I would 
like to know the decision of the jury. 

In Newgate there are poor debtors incarcerated as well as criminals: they 
are separated from one another by a single wall. Such proximity is awful! 
Even a good man can go bankrupt: what a thing to breathe the same air as 
villains and to see their execution before one’s eyes?* For some time now the 
government has been sending the condemned to the colony of Botany 
Bay,!!® which is why Newgate is called its antechamber; but does it not 
seem strange to you that some would prefer to be hanged with honour in 
England than to sail so far? ‘We love our country, they say, ‘and we can't 
bear bad society. 

In Archenholz I read a description of the King’s-Bench,f or prisons for 
non-paying debtors — a description which could flatter the imagination of 
readers.''” He speaks about its pleasant location, about the gardens, the 
magnificently decorated rooms, balls, concerts and amusements of every 
kind: in a word, this well-known Anglophile describes the prison in almost 
as lively colours as Tasso depicted the magical abode of Armida. To tell you 
the truth, I found no resemblance in the original King’s Bench to the 


* Criminals are executed in front of Newgate. 
T The benefit of being in King's Bench and not in another prison can be obtained by money; if 
you have nothing to pay then they send you to Newgate. 


116. An inlet in New South Wales. The bay was discovered by Captain James Cook in 
1770; Joseph Banks, the naturalist on board, found a wealth of new varieties of plants, 
whence its name. It was a convict colony; transportation to New South Wales started in 
1788 — to Botany Bay — and lasted until 1840. 

117. Johann Wilhelm von Archenholtz (1743-1812) travelled across Europe for a year fol- 
lowing his service as an officer in the Seven Years’ War. He was known chiefly for his histori- 
cal works, including a massive annalistic compilation of British history, but Karamzin has in 
mind his work of travel, England und Italien (1787), which was quickly translated into French as 
Tableau d'Angleterre et d'Italie (1788) and from which was extracted A Picture of England (1789, 
reprinted 1791), a work to which Karamzin refers. Archenholtz’s unadulterated panegyric of 
the English and of English institutions made him popular with English critics, who unsur- 
prisingly saw him as a model foreign commentator. 
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depiction of that artist Archenholtz. Imagine a large yard, surrounded by a 
tall wall; several small houses in poor condition; a lot of untidily dressed 
people, some of whom walk about the small square lost in thought, others 
play cards or yawn while reading newspapers: that is King’s-Bench! I saw 
nothing resembling a garden; but it is true that there are shops in which the 
prisoners can buy and sell; there are coffee houses whose proprietors them- 
selves have been kept in King’s-Bench as debtors — a somewhat strange 
thing! Tailors, shoemakers and the very nymphs of Venus sitting there 
carry out their craft. But among them there is not a single married 
woman. According to English law, in the consideration of debt the 
husband always answers for the wife; she takes the obligation upon herself, 
but he, the poor man, either pays or goes to jail. In England the final salva- 
tion of a maiden or widow who cannot satisfy her creditors is marriage. 
After the King’s-Bench I wished to see prisoners of another kind — I 
walked to an enormous castle, with large gates — and my eyes, at the 
entrance, rested on two statues which thoroughly vividly represent sad and 
ferocious madness...“This is Bedlam!’ you will say and you are not mistaken. !!8 
They had to find the supervisor, who walked around with us out of courtesy. 
The very long galleries are divided by an iron grating: on one side there are 
women, on the other men. The former surrounded us in the corridor and 
observed us closely and began to speak among themselves, first quietly, 
then louder and louder, and finally shouted so hard that we had to cover 
our ears. One took me by the hand and another around the waist, a third 
wished to blow the powder from my head — and there was no end to their 
jostling. In the meanwhile, several sat in deep pensiveness. ‘These are ones 
who have gone mad from love, said the supervisor. “They are still calm and 
quiet So it is that even in madness itself the most tender passion of the 
human heart still occupies the entire soul! The ‘dream of external objects’ 
still continues!... I walked up to one pale young woman and looked at her. 
Her story was recounted to us: she is French, and ran away from her parents 
in the company of her lover, a young Englishman; she travelled to London, 
and soon lost her companion: he died of a fever. After a cruel illness her 
reason was damaged. I began to speak with her: she bowed her head and 
did not give a single word in response. Another woman, about 40, sat on the 
floor and looked at the ground: the unfortunate thinks that she is 
condemned to death and will be burnt at the stake; nothing can dissuade 
her — and at the end of the day, she says, “Tomorrow, tomorrow they will 
burn me!’ What a terrible condition! Many of the men caused us to laugh. 


118. The popular name of Bethlehem Royal Hospital; one of the first lunatic asylums in 
Europe, it accommodated the disturbed from 1403. It was moved to Moorfields in 1675. Infa- 
mous for its ill-treatment of the insane, it was one of the major attractions for foreigners 
touring Georgian London. Karamzin’s attitude to the insane reflects the broader change in 
Enlightenment sensibility: the mad are no longer regarded as freaks, but rather as the victims 
of a psychological affliction that might be alleviated and controlled. See Roy Porter, Mind- 
forg’d manacles: a history of madness in England from the Restoration to the Regency (London 1987). 
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One person imagines that he is a cannon and ceaselessly fires from the 
mouth; another roars like a bear and walks on all fours. 'The lunatics sit 
apart; others are chained to the wall.!? One of them laughs constantly 
and summons people, saying, ‘I am happy! Come over to me; I will inspire 
happiness into you!’ But he bites whoever approaches him. The order in the 
house, the cleanliness and the service and attention to the unfortunates are 
surprising. Between the rooms, cold and warm baths have been created 
with which the physicians treat them: many regain their health, and when 
they are released each receives free of charge the necessary medications for 
the fortification of spirit and body. The overseer led us into the garden, 
where the most pacific of the lunatics were walking. One was reading the 
newspapers: I glanced at them and said: “These newspapers are old. The 
madman smiled cleverly, raised his hat and in a polite tone responded: 
‘My dear sir! We live in a different world; what is old for you is still new to 
us!’ 

The English tragedian Lee finished his life in Bedlam. ° Perhaps you do 
not know the following amusing anecdote about him. A friend visited him 
in the madhouse. Lee was extremely glad to see him, he spoke intelligently 
and led him out onto a high terrace; he thought for a bit and said: ‘My 
friend, would you like to be immortal together with me? Let’s throw our- 
selves from this terrace: there below, on the sharp rocks, a glorious death 
awaits us" — His friend saw the danger, but answered him casually: 
“There’s nothing clever about throwing yourself from above; it would be 
much more notable if we went down below and leaped up onto the terrace 
from there. ‘True, true! cried the poet and ran down the ladder, while his 
friend decamped for home. 

I owe Bedlam a number of thoughts, and offer them to your attention. Is 
it not true, my friends, that in our time there are more lunatics than ever 
before? Why? From the stronger action of the passions, it seems to me. I 
am not speaking about physical causes of madness, which act far less com- 
monly than moral ones. For instance: have there ever been so many suicides 
from love as now? Men shoot themselves; the tender, meek woman loses her 
mind. The ancients were not acquainted with novels; the knights of the 
Middle Ages held love in honour, but their noisy and martial life did not 
give it a chance to grow too strong in their hearts. By contrast, in our 
manner of life, calm, luxurious and refined; in a world where the wish to 
please is the first and last feeling of young and old; at the theatre, which 
one could call a theatre of love; in books, sown (so to speak) with its 
flowers — everything, everything fills the soul with burning material for 
the fire of love. A girl of twelve years, after frequenting the theatre several 


119. The practice in Bedlam House was to place chained patients in cells and galleries 
where the public could view them; from 1770 admission was by ticket only. 

120. The playwright Nathaniel Lee (1649-1692), author of The Rival queens and eight or 
nine other plays, who was in Bedlam from 1684 to 1689. 
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times, has already begun to get ideas; a woman of 45 still languishes from 
tenderness at times. Both the one and the other feel love in their imagin- 
ation; the former guesses, and the latter is warmed by the recollection of 
former times — but I would not be at all surprised now if I were shown a 
Sappho of ten or sixty! The same for men; let somebody tell us, at what 
other time were there so many young and old Celadons and Alcibiades as 
we see now? Take, for example, the love of fame: I maintain that it acts 
more strongly in the present time than earlier. I love to believe in all the 
great deeds of the ancient heroes; let us suppose that Codrus and Decius 
offered themselves up to be killed, and that the Curti threw themselves 
into the chasm, for this: but certainly religious fanaticism had a greater 
part in their heroism than the love of fame.*!?! At that time wars were 
wars of the people; each fought for his Athens, for his Rome. Now it is 
entirely different; now a Frenchman or Spaniard serves as a volunteer in 
the Russian army solely out of honour; he fights bravely and dies: this is 
love of glory! 

The soul, so sensible to the pleasures of the passions, feels their pains with 
equal strength: for the soul, paradise and hell are adjacent; after rapture 
there follows either despair or melancholy, which so often opens the 
door... to the madhouse. 


139. London, July... 1790 


Here we tolerate every image of faith; and is there in Europe even one 
Christian sect which has not been in England?!” The Puritans or 


* The same thing could be said about chivalry of the Middle Ages. 


121. Sappho, poet from Lesbos famed for her lyric fragments describing the torments of 
love; Celadon, fictional hero of Honoré d'Urfée's Astrée; Alcibiades, Athenian statesman of 
the fifth century BC, famed for his courage, beauty and intellect; Codrus, possibly mythical 
king of Athens (eleventh century BC), who went disguised into the camp of the invading 
Dorians and provoked a quarrel in which he was killed, in order to satisfy the prophecy of 
the Delphic oracle; Decius is probably the Roman warrior mentioned by Livy for his patri- 
otism and heroic death in 295 BC; the ‘Curtii’ is probably a reference to Mettus Curtius, a 
Roman knight who in 362 BC is said to have leapt into a chasm in the Forum, which sooth- 
sayers had declared could only be filled by throwing into it the most precious treasure of 
Rome. 

122, As his description of the Calas affair suggests, a key issue for Karamzin is the religious 
toleration and liberty of English life and its growing, if uneven, extension across Europe. His 
view of England contrasts forcefully with his view on the treatment of the Jews in Frankfurt. 
The history of religious toleration in England dates to the Restoration and the Toleration Act 
of 1689, which allowed Dissenters (with certain conditions). Acts of Parliament in 1791 and 
1793, just after Karamzin's visit, removed some of the disabilities placed on Catholics. In 
Russia Catherine II had granted toleration to Muslims in 1764, and extended it to Old 
Believers in 1785. On the Quakers and Dissenter sects mentioned here, and the reputation 
of the United Kingdom for religious latitude, see Paul Langford, A Polite and commercial 


people: England 1727-1783 (Oxford 1992), p.289-96. 
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Calvinists, the Methodists, Presbyterians, Socinians,? Unitarians, 
Quakers, Herrnhutters:!?# in a word, take your pick. All those who do not 
belong to the main or Episcopal church are called Dissenters. I would like 
to see the service of each sect — and today began with my pilgrimage to the 
Quakers. At 12 o'clock I joined them in their church: bare walls, benches 
and a pulpit. All affect simple dress: not only are the women without 
rouge and powder, but you will not see even a ribbon on any of them; the 
men are in dark coats without buttons or pleats. Each enters wearing a 
pious expression, without looking at or bowing to anyone, takes his place 
and immerses himself in thought. You know that they have neither priests 
nor teachers, and only those who suddenly feel within them the action of 
the Holy Spirit preach in church. Then the inspired person rushes to the 
pulpit and speaks from the fullness of his heart, and the others listen 
piously. I was extremely curious to see such a phenomenon, and scanned 
all the faces in order to fasten on (in a manner of speaking) the first signs 
of inspiration. An hour passes, then another: a deep silence reigns, punc- 
tuated occasionally by... a cough. All the physiognomies are calm. I fall 
asleep — I look at my watch: it is three — and still nobody speaks. I wait 
some more, fall asleep again — finally I see that it is five o'clock, and I lose 
patience and walk out empty-handed.'*° Messieurs Quakers! In future you 
will not lure me in! 


140. The Royal Exchange and Royal Society 


The Englishman rules in parliament and on the Exchange: in the first he 
gives laws to himself, and in the second to the entire mercantile world. 

The Royal Exchange is an enormous square building with a high tower 
(on which, instead of a weather-vane, you see a depiction of a cricket*) 
with columns, porticoes and magnificent arcades over the entrance. 26 On 
entering the interior, the first thing you lay eyes on is a statue of Charles IL, 


* The cricket is the emblem of the architect of the Exchange. 


123. Members ofa rationalist sect founded in the sixteenth century by two Italian theolo- 
gians, Lelio and Fausto Sozzini (Latinised to Socinus); members of the sect denied among 
other doctrines Christ’s divinity, original sin and justification. The sect flourished in Poland 
until its expulsion in 1658. Socinian ideas had an influence on English Unitarianism (See 
G. Rupp, Religion in England, Oxford 1986). 

124. A sect of Moravian Methodists (Herrnhut, ‘The Lord's keeping’, was their first settle- 
ment in Germany). The Moravians, who like the Quakers objected to taking the necessary 
oaths for toleration, sought exemption and obtained it in England in 1748. For an overview of 
the question see H. W. Clark, History of English Nonconformity (London 1913). 

125. Karamzin may have known Voltaire’s description of the Quakers over the first four 
chapters of the Lettres philosophiques. 

126. The Royal Exchange, a shop-lined courtyard, was a social centre and became the 
heart of the City’s business life in the 1560s. From the Elizabethan period the Exchange had 
virtually become a shopping centre, and in the eighteenth century the site was let to insurers, 
bankers and the East India Company. The original building was destroyed by fire in the 
1660s; from 1771 the new Lloyd’s coffee house was on the site. 
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on a tall marble pedestal, and you read in the inscription the grossest flat- 
tery and lies: To the father of the nation, the best of kings, the comfort of the human 
race, and so on. All around putti are placed everywhere, quite deliberately: 
itis known that Charles II loved to love. From this spot, wherever you cast 
your glance you see the gallery where merchants gather daily at 11 o'clock 
under the arcades and conduct their business walking back and forth until 
three o'clock. Here no man will utter a careless word to another, will not 
shake a hand in vain. When they speak, business is conducted; when they 
shake hands, the deal is struck and a ship will sail to New York or beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope. There are many people, but it is quiet; there is a 
murmuring all around, but not a loud word is heard. News of ships arriving 
and leaving is posted on the walls. You can sail wherever you please: to 
Malabar, to China, to the Nootka Sound, to Arkhangelsk. The captain is 
always at the Exchange: come to an arrangement — and God be with you! 
Here is the celebrated Lloyd's coffee house, where the London insurers 
gather and where news from every the country and every part of the 
world pours in; here lies a large book in which events are recorded for the 
curious, and which serves as a source for the local journalists. Near the 
Royal Exchange there are a lot of coffee houses where merchants breakfast 
and write. Mr S*'? led me to one of them — and imagine my surprise: all the 
people started chatting with me in Russian! I thought that I had been 
transported to my homeland by the waving of some magic wand. It 
emerged that merchants who trade with Russia gather in this house; they 
have all lived in Petersburg and know our language, and were kind to me in 
their own way. 

Today I was at the Royal Society.!?? Mr Par*,'? a Fellow, took me to this 
famous scholarly gathering. We were joined by the still young Swedish 
Baron Sil*, an intelligent and pleasant man. As we entered the Society, he 
took me by the hand and said with a smile: ‘Here we are friends, sir; the 
Temple of Science is the Temple of Peace? I chuckled, and we embraced 
fraternally; and Mr Par* exclaimed ‘Bravo, bravo!’ In the meantime the 
English, who never embrace, looked on us with astonishment: it seemed 


127. Located in Lombard Street since 1692, Lloyd's had been famed for a century as the 
pre-eminent coffee house for shipping news and other maritime information, a place where 
shipping underwriters could conduct business and gather information. The establishment of 
the insurance society in 1771 undermined its success. 

128. Either Ivan Ivanovich Smirnoy, a civil servant in the Russian embassy, or his brother 
Iakov Smirnov, a priest at the Russian mission in London. 

129. The Royal Society, the Royal Academy, and the Society of Antiquaries were housed 
in William Chambers's Somerset House, completed in 1780. The Royal Society, chartered in 
1662, initially brought together thinkers dedicated to the Baconian ‘new science’, that is, to 
rational experimental science and empirical investigation. It remained the nation’s senior 
scientific society at the time of Karamzin’s visit. 

130. Pace Lotman and Uspensky, this is not likely to be John Paradise, but Dr Samuel Parr 
(1747-1825), a public personality famed for his learning, Whig politics and eccentricities. See 
the biography by Warren Derry, Dr Parr: a portrait of the Whig Dr Johnson (Oxford 1966). 
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strange to them that two men should enter a scholarly society in order to 
exchange kisses!... Profane men! You have not understood our mysticism; 
you do not understand that we have set a good example to nations which 
are at war and which, through the secret action of sympathy, will perhaps 
soon follow that example! 

In the large hall we saw a large table covered with books and papers; at 
the table, on a velvet chair, sat the President, Mr Banks, 5! with his hat on; 
before him there lay a golden sceptre, signifying that an enlightened mind 
is the king of the earth. The secretaries were reading the correspondence, in 
the main with French scholars. Each time Mr Banks raised his hat and said: 
‘Let us express our gratitude to so-and-so for his gift" He then expressed his 
judgement of the books, but with great modesty. Other papers were also 
read, of which I did not understand the half. The meeting concluded two 
hours later, and Mr Par* took me up to the President, who speaks French 
well, though with poor pronunciation. He is a quiet man, and is quite 
cordial for an Englishman. 


141. London, July... 1790 


Although London does not have as many attractions as Paris, there is still 
something to see, and every day I spend several hours for viewing build- 
ings, public institutions and collections; for example, today I saw at Mr 
Townley’s (Zowley) a rare collection of antiquities, Egyptian statues and 
ancient bas-reliefs, amongst which the owner lives like a miser among his 
coffers 

England, rich in philosophers and authors of every type but poor in 
artists, has finally produced several good painters, whose best historical 
paintings are collected in the so-called ‘Shakespeare Gallery’. Mr 
Boydell! conceived the idea — and the artists and public expressed the 
greatest possible patriotic desire for the realisation of this happy idea — of 


131. Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820), the famous explorer and botanist, Keeper of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. 

132. Charles Townley (1737-1805) was an English collector and antiquary who amassed 
the most important collection of classical antiquities in England in the late eighteenth 
century. He was considered an arbiter of taste, and as a member of the Society of Antiquaries 
was renowned for his erudition. His collection of sculpture was housed at 7 Park Street, West- 
minster (now 14 Queen Anne’s Gate): for a contemporary impression (made inexact by some 
rearrangement of the statuary) see Johann Zoffany’s painting Charles Townley’s library in Park 
Street. The house became a centre for artists and scholars and, in the aftermath of the French 
Revolution, also a centre for learned émigré society. The collection was open to any visitor 
upon application. 

133. John Boydell (1719-1804), engraver, art dealer and publisher who enjoyed commer- 
cial success selling views of England and Wales. In 1790 he was Lord Mayor of London. Kar- 
amzin’s attention was caught by Boydell’s most ambitious venture, the commissioning of 162 
oil paintings illustrating Shakespeare from major contemporary artists. Lavater always 
speaks about him with feeling. 
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depicting the best scenes from the dramas of the immortal poet, for his own 
glory and for the glory of English art. Subscribers showered money on the 
cultivation of these talents, and more than twenty painters are working 
tirelessly to enrich the gallery, which I have visited several times with 
great pleasure. Knowing Shakespeare well, I have no need to refer to the 
description, and I conjecture the subjects as I look at the pictures. I like 
the work of Fuseli, Lavater's old friend,*'** most of all; he chooses the most 
fantastic or dream-like scenes from Shakespeare and with amazing 
strength, with an amazing wealth of imagination, gives substance to his ethereal 
creations, gives them a name and a place, a local habitation and a name, as one 
Englishman said. If the dreamer-poet were resurrected, how he would 
embrace the dreamer-painter! The paintings of Hamilton, Angelica 
Kauffman,9 West,'°’ are similarly very good and expressive. I also have 
seen here sketches of all the paintings from the Orford collection, ?? 
purchased by our empress. 


St Paul's Cathedral is almost as famous as St Peter's in Rome and is of 
course second in the world with respect to its external dimension; you have 


* [n youth they both fell in love with the same girl: Lavater sacrificed his love for him. Fuseli 
departed for Italy where he devoted himself to art; he stopped responding to his friend's 
letters, but Lavater always speaks about him with feeling and ardour. 


134. Johann Heinrich Füssli (1741-1825), painter, friend and admirer of William Blake, 
translated Winckelmann's Reflections on the painting and sculpture of the Greeks (1765) and pro- 
vided illustrations for the English version of Lavater's work on physiognomy. Some of his 
most expressive paintings and engravings, like The Witches in Macbeth, were drawn from Sha- 
kespeare: he was drawn to the horrifying and fantastic, and his interest in the fantastic 
ensured his appeal to the Romantics. 

135. Gavin Hamilton (1723-1798), Scottish painter and antiquarian, spent most of his 
career in Italy, where he followed a period of classical study that brought him into contact 
with Winckelmann and Robert Adam with a career as a painter of neo-classical subjects. His 
first major history painüng, Andromache mourning the death of Hector, was much admired when 
shown in London in 1762. Over a period of fifteen years he painted a series of Homeric sub- 
jects and topics from Roman history that inspired other painters such as Füssli and David. 
Most of his large canvases were commissions that made him financially successful, as were his 
portraits of subjects like Emma Hart and Lady Hamilton in classical dress. 

136. Angelica Kauffman (1741-1807), Swiss painter who worked in London from 1766 to 
1781, where she enjoyed professional and personal admiration; she was a friend of Reynolds 
and became a founder member of the Royal Acadeiny. Her paintings were allegorical and 
historical in the standard manner of the neo-classical academy. The Adam brothers 
employed her for decorative work on ceilings, walls and furniture in houses of their design. 

137. Benjamin West (1738-1820), American artist who was a founder member and presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy (1792-1820). After studying in Italy he moved to London in 1763 
where he began his career as a portrait painter, eventually enjoying the patronage of George 
III. His work was popular although his best-known painting, The Death of Wolfe, offended 
against academic convention by retaining modern dress rather than using ancient costume. 

138. The collection of art works amassed by Sir Robert Walpole, ist earl of Orford (1676- 
1745), comprised over 400 paintings, including masterpieces by Van Dyck, Poussin and 
Velazquez. The collection was dispersed in three sales over a thirty-year period. 
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seen sketches of one and the other: there is a resemblance but a great deal of 
difference. I spare myself and you the details; I do not wish to talk about 
style, about the innumerable columns, the pediments, the statues of the 
Apostles, of Queen Anne, of Great Britain with a spear, France with a 
crown, Ireland with a harp, America with a bow;'*° I shall not even say a 
word about the great dome. All this is much praised by connoisseurs and 
ignoramuses. I have noticed for myself one beautiful allegory: on the front 
of the portico a phoenix is depicted flying out of the flame, with a Latin 
inscription, ‘I am resurrected!’ which relates to the renewal of this church 
destroyed by fire. The surrounding balustrade is thought to be the biggest 
in the world. It is a pity that it is hemmed in on all sides by buildings and 
does not stand in a large square, where its size would be far more striking. It 
is also a pity that London’s eternal smoke has not spared the great dome 
and has blackened it from the bottom to the golden sphere that serves as 
its crown. After entering the interior I hastened, on the advice of my 
guide, to the middle of the church and, standing under the dome, gazed 
up and around for a considerable time. You might have thought that your 
friend, amazed by the grandeur of the cathedral, was in a state of rapture! 
No — an idea that suddenly entered my head spoiled everything: ‘What do 
all our vaults signify before the one of heaven? How much intelligence and 
how many labours are necessary for the production of such an unimportant 
action! Is not art the most shameless ape of nature when it wishes to 
compete with it in magnitude!” Meanwhile, my guide said: ‘Look at this 
proud arcade, the shields, the swags, all the decorations; regard the paint- 
ing of the cupola, the famous organ, the columns of the galleries, and you 
must agree that you have seen nothing to compare!’ — In the Choir, as it is 
called, a throne has been created for the bishop of London and there is a 
seat for the Lord Mayor of London... Singing suddenly started in the 
church; it was so pleasant that I forgot to look but listened, and was 
enchanted to the depths of my being. Marvellous boys in white robes sang 
in chorus: they seemed like angels to me. What can be lovelier than the 
harmony of human voices? It is the spontaneous organ of the divine soul! 
Descartes, who wished to categorise all animals apart from man as 
machines, was unable to hear nightingales without irritation; it seemed to 
him that tender Philomela, by touching his soul, overthrew his system; and 
it is well known that a system is dearest of all to the philosopher! How could 
a materialist listen to human song? He would have to be deaf or exceedingly 
stubborn. The service ended and the guide suggested that I visit the upper 
gallery together with a French marquis and his wife. The marquis ran out of 
breath and took a seat in the first gallery; but the French lady climbed 
energetically and wished to ascend to the very top. The steps became 
steep, the passages dark and narrow: the marquise did not fall behind 


139. These statues are in the square in front of St Paul’s, surrounding the statue of Queen 
Anne as representing the countries of which she was queen. 
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and shouted to me: ‘Further! Montez toujours" I have been up the spire in 
Strasbourg, up the Alps, but I was deadly tired, and if I had not felt 
ashamed before the woman I would have declined the honour of visiting 
the highest point in London. We climbed up virtually to the cross itself: 
finally... nec plus ultra! We stopped and forgot our fatigue. A marvellous 
view! The entire city and all its surroundings before our eyes! London 
looked like the shining shell of a tortoise; innumerable ships on the 
Thames were like reeds on a rivulet; groves and parks covered with thick 
heather. We spent an hour, where the French woman had the time to show 
me her wit, philosophy and spirit of observation. ‘In England, she says, ‘You 
only need to look; there is nothing to hear. The English are handsome in 
appearance, but extremely boring; the women have sweet looks, but 
nothing more — their business is to pour out tea and to nurse their children. 
The parliamentary orators are like turkeys; Shakespeare's tragedies are 
made up of buffoonery and funerals; the actors here are only able to fall 
down. All this is unbearable: is it not?’ I was afraid that if I contradicted 
her I would stir up her blood, which was already in a terrible commotion; 
I gave her my hand as a sign of agreement, and we went down, cordially 
sharing the dangerous bits and speaking without pause. ‘Craignez de faire un 
faux pas, Madame ‘Ah! les femmes en font si souvent? — ‘Cest que les chutes des 
femmes sont quelques fois très aimables? — ‘Out, parce que les hommes en profitent. 
‘Elles s'en relévent avec grace. — ‘Mais non pas sans en ressentir la douleur le reste de 
leurs jours. ‘La douleur d'une belle femme est une grace de plus. ‘Et tout cela n'est que 
pour servir Sa Majesté, Phomme? — ‘Ce roi est souvent détróné, Md, ‘Comme notre bon 
et pauvre Louis XVI; n'est-ce pas?’ ‘A peu pres, Md? — In the meanwhile, we 
walked down into the lower gallery, where the marquis communicated his 
observations on the painting of the dome to us, and where we enjoyed the 
strange play of sounds. Stand in one part of the gallery, and say something 
very quietly: those standing in the distance facing you hear each word 
clearly." The sound is amplified in a miraculous manner through the 
roundness of the vault, and the squeak of a door seems to you like a loud 
clap of thunder. From there we walked into the library, where a model of 
the cathedral deserves to be seen; it greatly pleased the architect, 
Christopher Wren, but was not iinplemented because it was felt to resemble 
a pagan temple. The artist was annoyed and argued, but finally submitted 
and drew up another plan. At one point a famous temple of Diana stood on 
the site of St Paul's; in the second century it became a Christian church, 
which was redecorated and dedicated to the Apostle Paul 400 years later; 
it has burned down five times and it was not until 1711 that it appeared in its 
current form. It cost 12 million roubles. 


* This reminded me of the Parisian Salle du Secret. 
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The fortress of London, the Tower, built on the Thames in the eleventh 
century by William the Conqueror, was formerly the palace of the English 
kings, their refuge during popular rebellions, and then a state prison; and 
now it contains the mint, the arsenal, the imperial treasury — and wild 
animals! 

I had recently read Hume, and my memory immediately conjured 
up a series of unhappy princes who had been incarcerated and killed in 
this fortress. English history is rich in villainies: one could confidently say 
that in relation to its population, more people have died from civil discord 
in England than in other countries. Here Catholics killed Reformers, 
Reformers Catholics, Royalists Republicans, Republicans Royalists; there 
has been more than one French Revolution here. How many virtuous patri- 
ots, ministers, favourites of the king have laid their heads on the scaffold! 
What a hardening of hearts! What a dulling of minds! The book falls from 
your hands. Who could love the English when reading their history? What 
parliaments! The Roman senate during the reign of Caligula was no worse 
than them. After reading the life of Cromwell, I see that he owed his eleva- 
tion not to a great soul but to his treachery and the fanaticism of the time. 
The speeches pronounced by him in parliament are full of amazing foolish- 
ness. He deliberately loses himselfin his words in order to say nothing: what 
contemptible craftiness! A great man does not resort to such small means; 
he says things as they are or is silent. The compositions of his secretary 
Milton, who was saved from the gallows after the ascension of Charles II 
to the throne by his epic, his fame and general status, are as intelligent and 
profound as everything spoken and written by Cromwell is senseless. 

The palace of William the Conqueror is still extant and is called the 
White Tower: an ugly and barbaric building! Other kings have added onto 
it, surrounding it with walls and moats. 

In the fortress we were first shown the wild beasts (the amusement of 
English kings since the time of Henry I), and then a large room where 
there are kept the trophies of the fleet that was England's first to be victor- 
ious by vanquishing the Armada. I looked with great curiosity at the flags 
and the various types of weaponry; I thought about Philip and Elizabeth; 
imagined the calm pride of the first and the modest greatness of the second 
— I imagined the minute when the knight Sidonia! fell on his knees before 
his monarch, saying: ‘Your fleet has perished!’ and when Philip, extending a 
compassionate hand to him, answered: ‘Let God's will be done" — I 
imagined the universal zeal of Londoners, Elizabeth's citizens and soldiers, 
when she appeared among them like a goddess in the image of Love and 


140. In his History of Great Britain (vol.viii, ch.71), Hume, noting the connection between 
party politics, faction and popular violence, also notes their effect on the dispassionate 
representations of historiography. | 

141. Alonso Perez de Guzman, conde de Medina Sidonia (1550-1615), Spanish admiral 
and grandee and commander of the Armada. 
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Beauty, saying: ‘Friends! Do not forsake me and your country!’ and when all 
answered unanimously, ‘We shall die for you and save the country... Note 
that not only the Spanish Armada, büt practically all the great armadas of 
ancient and modern times have ended in shame and nothingness. God 
helps the weak! There a handful of Greeks triumphs over innumerable Per- 
sians; here Dutch fishermen or Swiss shepherds destroy the best armies; 
there Venice or the Prussian Frederick will defy all Europe and conclude a 
glorious peace. 

From here we walked to the large armoury... A beautiful and terrible 
view! The walls, columns, pilasters, are all made of weaponry that blinds 
the eyes with its brilliance. One word — and in a few minutes 100,000 
people could be armed from here. Below, in the long gallery under the 
small arsenal, stands the ‘King’s Artillery’, between columns from which 
hang the various banners that were taken at various times by the English 
from their enemies. Here you see depictions of the most famous English 
kings and heroes: each sits on a horse, in his greaves and with his sword. I 
looked for a long time at the brave Black Prince. 

In the imperial store rooms we were shown the crown of Edward the 
Confessor, encrusted with many valuable stones; a golden sceptre with a 
violet amethyst on which a value cannot be put; a sceptre; and the so- 
called swords of mercy and of spiritual and temporal justice, carried 
before the English kings in the coronation ritual; silver vessels for the royal 
family, and a very rich state crown worn by the king in the presence of 
parliament, and decorated with a large emerald, ruby and pearl. — Here 
we were shown the axe with which Anne Grey's head was cut off!! 142 

Finally we were taken to the royal mint, where gold and silver money is 
made; but this is an English sanctuary and you are told: ‘Do not enter here, 
do not look here; you will not be admitted in here! A large heap of guineas 
lay upon the table, but the superintendent was not embarrassed about 
taking a few shillings from us! 


St James’s Palace is, perhaps, the poorest in Europe:!? one glance at it and 
no wealthy person would want to be an English monarch. Inside, too, there 


142. Karamzin clearly means Lady Jane Grey (1537-1554), the daughter of the duke of 
Suffolk, who succeeded Edward VI and was queen of England for nine days in 1553. On 19 
July Mary was proclaimed queen and Grey relinquished her title. She was beheaded for 
treason on 12 February 1554, after the rebellion of Thomas Wyatt, in which her father had 
been involved. Karamzin mentions Jane Grey in Letter 53 giving her the same — incorrect — 
Christian name. 

143. Originally built by Henry VIII on the site of a leper hospital for young women, St 
James's is a small private palace, a red-brick toy-soldier castle lying behind Whitehall and 
westward toward Buckingham Palace. It is still the official London residence of the 
monarch. The park had a formal garden to which the public was admitted, all redesigned 
in the Regency. On the standing of the monarchy at this time, see Linda Colley, Britons 
(London 1992), ch.5. 
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is nothing imperial. The king usually gives audience to foreign ministers 
and the public here; but he lives in the king’s palace, Buckingham 
House," where the rooms are decorated tastefully, partly by the work of 
the queen herself, and where most interesting of all are Raphael’s cartoons 
or drawings. There are 12 in total: 7 belong to the English queen, two to the 
French king, two to the king of Sardinia, and the twelfth to a certain Eng- 
lishman who, having borrowed a large sum of money to finance the pur- 
chase of this valuable drawing, gave it as collateral and got it back 
damaged. Various miracles from the New Testament are depicted on 
them; the figures are all of human size. Artists consider them a model of 
accuracy and daring. I saw a gala assembly in the Palace; however, I did 
not enter the throne room as I was in a simple coat. 

White-Hall was previously the palace of the English kings — it burned 
down, and now only its remains are standing, among which is a large note- 
worthy hall, decorated by Rubens." In this building they show the 
boarded-up window from which the unfortunate Charles was taken to the 
scaffold. In the place where Charles I lost his life stands a marble statue of 
James II; his arm raised, he points a finger at the spot of his father’s execu- 
tons 46 

The Admiralty is also one of the best buildings in London. Here the five 
main Naval officers sit in session; they send out orders to the chiefs of the 
ports and to the admirals; the selection of all the naval administrators 
depends on them. 

The palace of the Lord Mayor and the ‘Bank’ are worth a careful look; 
the largest house in London is what is called ‘Somerset-House’, 7 on the 
Thames, which is still not yet completed, and looks like an entire city. 
Here all the city chanceries, commissions, offices are collected together; 
the treasurers, secretaries, etc., live here. The architecture is very good 
and magnificent. At all events the houses of Bedford, Chesterfield, the 
duke of Devonshire and the prince of Wales (which, incidentally, gives a 


* I saw a statue of Charles I, which was interesting on account of the following anecdote. 
After his sad demise it was removed and bought by an ironmonger, who sold an innumerable 
quantity of chandeliers which he claimed had been cast from the metal of the statue; in fact, 
he had hidden it and donated it to Charles II at his accession, for which he was well 
rewarded. 


144. Built in 1703 by the duke of Buckingham, the then modest house was bought by 
George III in 1762. Foreign diplomats and heads of state were astonished at the relative din- 
giness in which the British had previously forced their monarch to live. 

145. The chief royal residence of Henry VIII from 1629, the palace lay directly south of 
Trafalgar Square and Charing Cross. On the east side is the building to which Karamzin 
refers, Inigo Jones’s Palladian Banqueting House, the sole survivor from the Whitehall 
Palace that survived the fire of 1666. 

146. A statue of James IT (1633-1701) representing him in Roman costume was moved to 
St James’s Park in 1903; it was first erected in 1688 behind the banquet hall of Whitehall 
Palace. 

147. Constructed in 1776 by William Chambers. 
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poor idea of the taste of the owner and the architect) are distinguished; the 
others are all small and insignificant. 

I shall conclude my description with a note on English curiosity: what- 
ever you happen to visit here, the church of St Paul’s, the Shakespeare 
Gallery, or some house, you will find crowds of people everywhere — 
particularly women. I suppose this is owing to the late dinner hour of the 
Londoners; people who have nothing to do are eager to invent a way of 
occupying themselves until six o'clock. 


142. Windsor 


My fellow-countrymen certainly wished to see the famous race near 
Windsor, where a speedy horse sometimes brings in for its owner more 
than an East Indian ship. I was glad to go with the others, and at 9 o'clock 
in the morning we galloped off, four in a carriage, along the road to 
Windsor. We shouted ceaselessly to our driver: ‘Quicker! Quicker!’ and 
within a few minutes we were at the first station. ‘Horses!’ — ‘And where 
are we supposed to get them? All of them are out. ‘Rubbish! Aren't these 
horses?” — "They've been prepared for other people; there's not a single 
pair left for you. We agitated, but without result, and finally decided to go 
on foot despite the heat and dust. What a transformation! What a blow to 
our pride! Those past whom we had flown as fast as birds on our swift 
English horses drove past us one after another, gazing with scorn at the 
poor pedestrians and laughing. ‘Unbearable, rude British!’ I thought. 
‘Cover us in dust, but why laugh?’ Others even shouted: ‘Have a good 
journey, sirs! Just as promised!’ But it is not so easy to humiliate Russians; 
we began to laugh ourselves; we threw off our coats, walked boldly and even 
sang French arias; we dined in a country tavern, and at 5 o’clock, having 
turned off a little way off the highway, entered Windsor Park... 
Thy forests, Windsor! and thy green retreats, 
At once the Monarch’s and the Muse’s seats. 48 


Pope. 


We took off our hats... believing the poet who tells us the forest is holy. 
‘Here,’ he says, ‘gods appear in all their majesty; here Pan is surrounded by 
numerous herds, Pomona scatters her fruits, Flora beflowers the pastures, 
and the gifts of Ceres rustle like an endless sea’... The poet’s description is 
sumptuous but just. Dark forests, beautiful groves, fields, meadows, endless 
alleys, mirror-like canals, rivers and streams, all this is in Windsor Park! 
How we enjoyed ourselves, then rested and then did it all over again, now 
sitting under the thick shade where all sorts of forest birds sang to us, now 
running with the deer, of which there are a lot here! — The poet is in my 


148. Alexander Pope, Windsor Forest, v.1-2 (quoted in the original English). 
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thoughts and in my hands. I seek the banks of melancholy Lodona where, in 
his words, Cynthia-Diana often bathed.... 


Of the young nymphs, Lodona the daughter of Thames 
Was greater than the rest; and Endymion’s gaze 
Distinguished her from Diana only because 

The golden moon adorned her like a goddess. 

But while she enchanted mortals and gods, she was not enchanted: 
Only virginal freedom was dear to her, 

And the hunting of birds and beasts was her pleasure. 
Light attire billowed round the nymph, 

A zephyr played in her wavy hair; 

Her buoyant quiver on her shoulder rang with arrows, 
And her sharp spear* whistled from behind the chamois. 
As soon as Pan saw her, he loved 

And his heart flamed with desire. 

She flees... in love, a fleeing object is dear 

And in her sense of shame the shy Nymph was 

Even more enchanting to the bold one. 

As the dove flees from the predatory eagle, 

As the angry eagle pursues it, 

Thus the nymph fled him, he followed the nymph — 
And closer, closer to her... She loses strength; 

Weak, pale... the light fades in her eyes. 

Already Pan’s shadow reaches Lodona, 

And the nymph hears the tread of feet behind her, 

His breathing, like the wind, blows 

Her hair.... Then, abandoned by Fate, 

In despair the unfortunate turns in her soul 

To the goddess, reasoning thus: ‘Save me, 

O Cynthia! Transfer me to the forests 

To my homeland! Ah! let me henceforth 

Moan there sadly, and I shall pour out tears like a river!’ 
It happened... and suddenly, as though she had 
Poured out her woe in tears, she flows like streams, 
Moaning sorrowfully in her streaming. 

This flow is now called Lodona, 

Pure, cold like herself; this forest is watered by it, 
Where the nymph once upon a time played and lived. 
Diana bathes in her crystal water, 

And the memory of the nymph remains dear to her: 
When she imagines her sad ending, 

The streams mingle with the goddess’s tear. 

The thoughtful shepherd harkens to her bubbling; 
Seated in the shade, he often views 

The Moon at his feet and the mountains below his head, 
'The flowing row of trees, hanging over the bank, 

And shading green by themselves the clear water. 
Amidst the beautiful place in a meandering path 


* The light spears with which Diana's nymphs are depicted were thrown at beasts. 
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Quiet Lodona barely, scarcely flows; 
But suddenly, growing quicker in her course, 
She hastens to join her father forever.* !? 


Pardon me if the translation is inferior to the original. While listening to 
the languorous murmuring of Lodona I conceived the idea of telling her 
story in Russian verse. 

I would like to translate much of Windsor Forest for you; for example, 
the happiness of the rustic dweller, the lover of sciences and favourite of 
the Muses; the description of the god Thames who, having reared his drip- 
ping head, leaning on an urn and looking about himself, praises peace and 
foretells the greatness of England. But the sun is going down, and we must 
still see the famous race. We hurry, hurry.... 

Now, my friends, you expect a different picture from me; you want to see 
how 30 or 40 people dressed like zephyrs take their seats on beautiful pic- 
turesque horses, rise up a little in their stirrups and with bated breath and a 
strong beating oftheir hearts await the sign telling them to fly to the goal, to 
overtake the others, to seize the banner and fall to the earth senseless; you 
would like at the same time to guess from the eyes of the spectators who 
wishes victory to whom, whose soul races after which horse; you wish to 
read in them hope, fear, hope again, then rapture or despair; you would 
like to hear joyous exclamations in honour of the victor: ‘Bravo! ‘Viva! 
‘Hurrah!’... You are mistaken, my friends! We were too late; we saw 
nothing, we laughed at ourselves and went to look at great Windsor 
palace. It stands upon an eminence that rises imperceptibly, and the view 
is marvellous. On one side, where the majestic Thames winds, the plain is 
sheltered by groves; and on the other there is a large hill covered in thick 
forest. In front of the palace, on the terrace, strolled the princesses — the 
king’s daughters — dressed in simple white dresses and in straw hats, 
holding sticks like rustic shepherdesses. They jumped and ran about and 
cried to one another: ‘Ma sœur, ma sœur! My eyes sought Elizabeth: my 
imagination, following some anecdotes in the newspapers, had long con- 
ceived an interest in her. She is no beauty, but her modest demeanour is 
pleasing. 

The palace had already been built by William the Conqueror and was 
expanded and improved by other kings. It is more famous for its beautiful 
location than the grandeur of its interior and exterior. I noticed some good 
paintings by Michelangelo, Poussin and Correggio and portraits by Van 
Dyck." A door leads from the royal bedchamber to the hall of beauty, 


* With the Thames, which in poetry is called for the god Tamesis. 


149. Karamzin's translation-cum-imitation extends from line 171 to line 219 of Pope’s 
original. | 

150. Paintings by all these artists were in the collection at the time of Karamzin’s visit. See 
John Shearman, The Early Italian pictures in the collection of her Majesty the Queen (Cambridge 
1983). 
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where hang the portraits of the most enchanting women from the time 
of Charles II. Would you like to know their names?! Mistress 
Knepp,"? Lawson, ? Lady Sunderland, Rochester, Denham, Middle- 
ton,^* Byron, ^? Richmond,* Cleveland, Somerset, Northumberland, 
Grammont, Ossory. If the painters have not flattered, then they were 
genuine beauties, even in England, where there are so many pleasant 
female faces... Several ceilings in the rooms are very good; so too is the 
wood-carving. I looked for a long time at a portrait of our Peter the Great, 
done by Kneller during his stay in London.?? The Emperor was still young 
then: it is Mars in the coat of the Preobrazhensky regiment! The Hall of 
St George, or of the Knights of the Garter, is worth having a few words 
said about it; it is large and its architecture is beautiful. In a large oval in 
the middle of the ceiling, Charles II 1s represented in his military clothing, 
while behind him are allegorical female figures representing the three 
united kingdoms. Abundance and Religion hold a crown over him. Mon- 
archic Rule is also personified here, which is supported by Religion and 
Eternity. Justice, Strength, Moderation and Reason expel Revolt and 
Rebellion. Next to the throne, in an octagon under the cross of St George 
and surrounded by a garter and cupids, an inscription has been carved: 
Honni soit qui mal y pense. In a word, just as everything breathes Louis XIV 
in the Palace of Versailles, so everything in Windsor recalls Charles II — a 
monarch whose memory is not very dear to English patriots. 


151. It has not been possible to identify all the figures in the list. Of all the subjects, Gustav 
Waagen's Treasures of art in Great Britain (London 1854) identifies only two portraits, both 
paintings of the duchess of Richmond by Van Dyck. C. H. Collins Baker, Catalogue of the prin- 
cipal pictures in the royal collection at Windsor Castle (London 1937) sheds no light. 

152. Mrs Elizabeth Knepp (1664-1678). A friend of Samuel Pepys and an actress who 
enjoyed brief royal favour. 

153. Possibly a garbled version of Lucy Walter (1630-1658), daughter of a Welsh squire and 
an early mistress of Charles II. 

154. Mrs Jane Middleton, said to be the most beautiful woman in England. She refused an 
offer of £1500 to sleep with the French ambassador, Gramont. She became the king's mistress 
in 1678. | EN 

155. Eleanor Needham, Lady Byron, was one of the king's mistresses during his exile. 

156. Frances Stuart, the duchess of Richmond (1648-1702). A French girl who became 
Charles's mistress at the age of 15 and was married off to the duke of Richmond in 1667. 

157. Barbara Villiers, the duchess of Cleveland (1640-1709), was famed for her beauty and 
her temper; to the consternation of Queen Caroline, she was granted apartments in White- 
hall in 1662. fat | 

158. Godfrey Kneller painted Peter's portrait in London in 1698; the work now hangs in 
Kensington Palace. It offers, from the Russian perspective, a startlingly modern and Euro- 
pean image of the monarch, who appears as a military leader in European armour, wearing 
no beard: furthermore the secular setting is thoroughly unlike the tradition of Russian imper- 
ial iconography which emphasises the Tsar’s piety and religious role. 
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143. Windsor Park 


While sitting under the shade of the aks in Windsor Park, listening to the 
song of the forest birds and the sound of the Thames and of the branches, I 
passed several hours in a kind of sweet oblivion — not asleep, but I saw 
dreams both enchanting and sad. 

Dark, attractive, sweet aspirations of the heart, will you ever be fulfilled? 
Is your vividness the guarantor of your fulfilment? Or, despite all the claims 
I have to happiness, shall I know happiness only in my imagination, see it 
only fleetingly in the distance like a flash of lightning, and then say at the 
end of my life, ‘I have not lived!’ 

I feel sad; but how sweet this sadness is. Oh, youth is a charming period of 
our existence. The heart, in the fullness of life, creates for itself a future that 
is agreeable to it: everything seems possible, everything near. Love and 
Glory, the two idols of the sensitive soul, stand near us behind a veil, and 
raise their hands in order to shower us with their gifts. The heart beats in 
eager anticipation and loses itself in wishes, in the choices of happiness, and 
takes pleasure in the potential even more than in the actual. 

But the flower of youth fades on one’s face; experience withers the heart, 
teaching it the difficulty of the happy successes which earlier seemed so 
easy! We learn that the imagination highlights all the pleasures of life, but 
obscures from us all its deficiencies. Youth has passed; love has disappeared 
like the sun from the horizon — what remains in our heart? A few bitter- 
sweet memories, a tender longing, a feeling like that we feel when parting 
from an inestimable friend without hope of ever meeting again on this earth. 
And what about glory?... They say that it is the last comfort for a heart torn 
apart by love; but glory, like the rose of love, also has its thorns, its decep- 
tions and tortures. Have many been made happy by it? At the first hint of it 
there awaken the hydras of envy and slander, which pursue you with their 
hisses to your deathbed and even spit their venom upon your grave. 

Life divides into two periods: the first we live looking to the future, the 
second with a view to the past. Up to a certain age man, flattered by his 
hopes, man looks ahead with the idea: “There, there my fate awaits me, a 
fate worthy of my heart!’ Losses embitter him little; the future seems like 
an infinite fund amassed for his pleasures. But when the ardour of youth 
passes; when his pride has been wounded a hundred times and learned res- 
ignation; when his aspirations have been deceived a hundred times — then 
finally we stop believing in it: then in our distress, as we leave behind the 
future, we turn to the past with the desire to substitute some happy mem- 
ories for the lost happiness of flattering expectations, and say to ourselves in 
consolation: ‘We too, we too were in Arcadia! '? It is then, and only then, 


159. A paraphrase of the neo-classical tag Et in Arcadia ego. Underlying natural description 
in the neo-classical period is the human realisation of mortality and the fragility of an Edenic 


existence. In seventeenth-century painting, the /opos of the tomb performs the function of the 
memento mort. 
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that we learn to cherish the present; then indeed that we are painfully sen- 
sitive to the slightest loss; then a beautiful day, a happy walk, an interesting 
book, a genuinely sincere friendly conversation, even the caresses of a faith- 
ful dog (which has not abandoned us along with faithless mistresses!) brings 
tears of gratitude to our eyes; but then even the death of a beloved little pet 
bird causes us tremendous grief. 

Where it is that these two periods flow together the eye cannot see nor the 
heart feel. When I was in Switzerland I went once out to stroll at sunrise. 
The folk who crossed my path said, ‘Good morning, Sir" What happened 
afterwards I cannot recall; but suddenly I was startled out of my reverie by 
the greeting, ‘Good evening!’ I glanced at the sky: the sun was setting. This 
struck me. So it is with us in life: at first they say of a man, ‘How young he is! 
Then suddenly they will say of him, ‘How old he is!’ 

In such a manner did I reflect in Windsor Park, sorting out my feelings 
and trying to divine what my feelings would be in the fullness of time! 


144. London, July... 1790 


At 11 o'clock in the morning three Russians, M*, D* and I, went down to the 
riverbank of the Thames, hired a small boat and sailed to Greenwich. It 
was a beautiful day — we were calm and cheerful — we sail under the majes- 
tic arches of the bridges, past innumerable boats moored on either side in 
several rows: some, with their sails down, are coming in and insinuating 
themselves into the narrow queue; others, with sails hoisted, are ready to 
fly to the end of the world. We look, we look around, we think — and 
praise the marvellous invention of money that produces so many wonders 
in the world and offers so many advantages in life. A piece of gold — no, 
even better: a piece of paper, sent from Moscow to London — like some 
magical talisman, gives me power over people and things: I have only to 
wish, and my wish is gratified; I say, ‘Do this, and it is done; everything, it 
seems, awaits my orders. I decided to go to Greenwich — I jingled some 
little shiny discs in my hand — and the proud English fulfil my wish, stir 
up the foam of the Thames with their oars, and give me the satisfaction of 
seeing various scenes of human effort and nature. Our conversation had not 
yet finished when the little boat reached the riverbank. 

The first object that came into view was the very object of our trip and 
our curiosity: Greenwich Hospital,'°’ where grateful England garlands 
with flowers the old age of its sailors, the instrument of its greatness and 
strength, Few rulers live as grandly as do venerable English sailors. The 
enormous building consists of two palaces, divided in front by a beautiful 


160. The Royal Naval Hospital is located on the south bank of the Thames, in the borough 
of Greenwich. The double-domed edifice was commissioned by William and Mary in 1694 as 
a thank-offering for the naval victory of La Hogue. The hospital was completed by Wren in 
1705; it served as home for 2700 pensioners until it was closed in 1873. 
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square, and joined from behind by colonnades and the home of the gover- 
nor, behind which a large park begins. Hoary elders, leaning on the balus- 
trade of the terrace, see the ships sailing at full tilt along the Thames: what 
could be more pleasant for them? How many reminiscences for each of 
them! They too in their time cleaved the waves this way, with Anson, with 
Cook! From the other side, sailors on their ships look at Greenwich and 
think: ‘A harbour for our old age is ready for us! Our country is grateful; it 
will look after us and console us when we have exhausted our strength in its 
service!’ 

All the interior decorations of the house relate to navigation: globes stand 
by the doors, a compass in the cupola of the hall; here Eurus flies from the 
east and chases the morning star from the sky; there Auster, surrounded by 
clouds and lightning, pours water; a zephyr strews flowers on the ground; 
Boreas, waving its dragon wings, showers snow and hail.!®! There you see 
an English ship decorated with trophies, and the principal rivers of Britain 
laden with treasures; there are depictions of the most famous astronomers, 
who made possible the successes of navigation with their discoveries. The 
names of patriots who gave money to William III for the erection of the 
Hospital, are carved on the wall in gold letters. Here too is depicted that 
king dear to the English, crushing Autocracy and Tyranny under foot. 
Among many other pictures, which are mainly allegorical, you read the 
inscription: Anglorum spes magna — salus publica — securitas publica. 

Each of us had to pay about a rouble for his curiosity; there was no pain 
involved in giving money for the sake of such a celebrated institution. Each 
sailor serving in the King’s Navy and the merchant fleet has 6 pence 
deducted from his monthly wage for the maintenance of the Hospital; and 
so every sailor is eligible for a place there provided he can demonstrate that 
he was invalided in the service, or that he was wounded, or aided in captur- 
ing an enemy vessel. At present there are 2000 such sailors in Greenwich, 
and each receives weekly 7 white loaves, 3 pounds of beef, 2 pounds of lamb, 
1 2 pounds of cheese, an equal ration of butter and peas and a shilling for 
tobacco. 

Let me remind you of the truly memorable remark that Peter the Great 
made in London to William III. The king asked him what had pleased him 
best of all in England? Peter I responded: ‘The fact that the hospital for pen- 
sioned sailors resembles a palace, and the palace of your Majesty resembles 
a hospital. In England there is much that is good; but best of all are the 
public institutions, which evince the generous wisdom of the government. 
Salus publica is their genuine motto: the English must love their country. 


161. Eurus is the east wind in ancient Greek mythology, Auster the south wind, Boreas the 
north. 
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Greenwich is a lovely town in its own right; Elizabeth was born there. We 
dined in a coffee-house, strolled about the park, hired a boat and sailed fora 
while until at 10 o’clock in the evening we disembarked and found ourselves 
in a magical spot!... 

Imagine endless avenues, entire forests illumined by fires; galleries, 
colonnades, pavilions, alcoves decorated with paintings and the busts of 
great men; In the middle of the dense foliage an orchestra plays under illu- 
minated triumphal arches; everywhere there are throngs of people; every- 
where banquet tables decorated with flowers and greenery. My dazzled eyes 
seek the darkness; I walk into a narrow covered lane where I am told: ‘This 
is the path of the Druids!’* I progress, and by the light of the moon and 
distant fires I see a wilderness with hillocks here and there representing a 
Roman camp; cypresses and cedars grow there. On a hillock sits Milton — 
in marble — and listens to music; further along there is an obelisk; a Chinese 
garden; finally the road runs out... I returned to the orchestra. 

If you are shrewd, you will have recognised that I am describing to you 
the famous Vauxhall Gardens,!®? which other countries have tried in vain 
to imitate. What a lovely evening promenade, entirely worthy of an intelli- 
gent and wealthy nation. 

In the main, the orchestra plays favourite popular tunes; the actors and 
actresses of the London theatres sing, and the listeners show their appreci- 
ation by throwing them money. 

A little bell suddenly chimed and everybody made for the same place; I 
ran with the others without knowing where and what for. Suddenly a 
curtain rose and we saw the following written in fiery letters: Take care of 
your pockets! This was because the London thieves, of whom not a few 
frequent Vauxhall, take advantage of this minute. At the same time a 
transparent picture was shown representing a country scene, 19$ “Good, 
I thought, ‘but it was hardly worth making the mad dash and crushing 
people.’ 

The London Vauxhall unites all the classes: both noblemen and servants, 
both the most superior ladies and prostitutes frequent it. Some of them 


*The name of the alley. 


162. Founded in the late seventeenth century, Vauxhall was one of the most important 
pleasure gardens where London’s leisured élite could enjoy themselves. At the time of Kar- 
amzin’s visit the gardens were no longer free: the entry fee of a shilling was meant to exclude 
the poor from the pavilions, music and supper rooms, and ruins and waterfalls. During the 
high season from May to September the site was lit with 1000 gas lamps and there was nightly 
musical entertainment. Boswell regarded Vauxhall with its ‘mixture of curious shew, — gay 
exhibition, — music, vocal and instrumental, not too refined for the general ear’ as being 
‘peculiarly adapted to the taste of the English nation. 

163. According to the Grove dictionary of art, from the seventeenth century ‘early magic- 
lantern spectacles had often consisted of supernatural images, sometimes projected on to 
smoke or a semi-transparent screen, which satisfied a public taste for the ghoulish and 
macabre. The magic lantern was also used for similar effects in the theatre.’ 
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strike you as actors, others as spectators. I walked around all the galleries 
and viewed all the paintings, most of which were settings of Shakespeare’s 
plays or of the most recent English history. The large rotunda, where there 
is music during inclement weather, is covered from top to bottom in 
mirrors; wherever you look you see yourself multiplied into ten living por- 
traits. 

At about midnight horns are sounded in the grove and suppers com- 
mence in the pavilions. In my life I have never seen such a lot of people 
seated at tables, which has the look of some magnificent festival. We chose 
ourselves a pavilion, ordered a chicken, anchovies, cheese, butter and a 
bottle of claret and paid six roubles. 

Vauxhall is two miles from London and is open every evening in the 
summer; there is an entrance fee of about forty kopecks. I returned home 
at dawn, thoroughly satisfied with the entire day. 


145. Parliamentary elections, July 1790 


Every seven years Parliament is renewed. It was my good fortune that the 
elections were to take place now; I saw them. 

Westminster is electing two Members. The ministers supported Lord 
Hood,'* but their opponents wanted Fox; these two were the only candi- 
dates. On the eve of the election the enfranchised residents of Westminster 
were accorded hospitality free of charge in two taverns: in one the ministers 
were hosting, in the other the friends of Fox. I wanted to see this festivity: 
I entered the tavern and had to drink a glass of wine to Fox's health. On 
this occasion the English were thoroughly noisy... ‘Fox for ever" ‘Long live 
Fox! ‘Our good, clever Fox!’ ‘Fox in name,* lion at heart! ‘Patriot!’ ‘Friend 
of the people of Westminster! Here there were people of every type: both 
lords and tradesmen. Everyone who has his little corner in Westminster also 
has the vote. 

The next day, early in the morning, I set out with my fellow-countrymen 
to the square of Covent Garden; it was already so full of people that we 
had difficulty finding a spot next to the gallery, which this time was made 
of boards, where the selectors wrote down the votes. The candidates 
themselves were not there; but their friends were working, giving speeches, 
waving their hats and crying ‘Hood for ever!’ ‘Fox for ever!’ ? Here people 


* Fox signifies the animal fox. 


164. Samuel, rst Viscount Hood (1724-1816), served with distinction on the North Amer- 
ican station; he was made baronet in 1778, and created Baron Hood in the Irish peerage in 
1782, in reward for his share in Rodney’s decisive victory over the French off Dominica. He 


was elected to Westminster in 1784. 
165. On popular participation in hustings and elections see Charles Tilly, Popular contention 


in Great Britain, 1758-1834 (Cambridge, Mass. 1995), ch.3. 
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in blue ribbons shook the hands of cobblers in a friendly manner. Suddenly 
a man of about fifty made an appearance; untidily dressed, undistinguished 
in his looks, he took off his hat and indicated that he wished to speak. All 
went quiet. ‘Citizens!’ he said, after snuffing the tobacco with which the 
whole of his waistcoat was dusted several times. ‘Citizens! Genuine 
English liberty hasn’t been in fashion for a long time now; but I’m an old- 
fashioned man, and I love my country in an old-fashioned way. You’ve been 
told that today is a triumph of our civic rights: but are you using them when 
you're electing two members and you have a choice of two candidates? 
They’ve already been elected! The ministers have colluded with their 
opponents, and are making sport of you.’ (At this point he snuffed tobacco 
a few more times, and the people said: ‘It’s true; we're being laughed at) 
‘Fellow citizens! For the maintenance of your rights, dear to my heart, I 
propose myself as a candidate. I know I won't be elected; but at least you 
will really be electing. I am Horne Tooke:'®° you've heard of me and you 
know that the ministry does not welcome me. ‘Bravo! many people 
shouted. ‘We’ll vote for you" That moment an old grey man with a 
walking stick walked up to him and everybody around me uttered his 
name: ‘Wilkes! Wilkes"? You, my friends, are acquainted with the 
history of this man, who for several years played a famous role in England; 
he was the terrible opponent to the ministry — to parliament itself — and the 
idol of the people. But notwithstanding his pretensions to patriotism, he 
thought solely about his personal gains and behaved like a scourge only in 
order to receive a lucrative position; he got it, enriched himself and left the 
noisy stage. He said to Horne: ‘My friend! With this trembling hand I shall 
enter your name in the list, and I will die more peacefully if you are a 
Member of Parliament. Horne greeted him with a cold look, and began to 
snuff tobacco. 

During the American war Horne Tooke, a preacher in Brendsford,!® 
published against the court in the newspapers, for which he spent time in 
prison; he did not relent, and still considers it a point of honour to be an 


166. John Horne Tooke (1736-1812), English radical and supporter of parliamentary 
reform. In 1768 he founded the Constitutional Society to agitate for parliamentary reform 
and self-government for the American colonists. In 1777 was tried and found guilty of libel; 
from 1782 to 1790, as a parliamentary reformer, he supported Pitt the Younger against 
Charles James Fox and Lord North. In the election described by Karamzin he stood for West- 
minster in opposition to Fox: he was defeated a second time in 1796. He was arrested in 1794 
and tried for high treason, but the jury acquitted him. 

167. John Wilkes (1725-1797), politician and journalist, famed for his championing of 
liberty of the press as author of the Worth Briton, and for his turbulent parliamentary career, 
which included a period of expulsion from the Commons in 1769 (Horne Tooke supported 
him in the 1768 elections). From 1774 till 1790 he was re-elected for Middlesex; he generally 
supported Pitt the Younger, but they clashed over the impeachment of Warren Hastings. By 
the time of Karamzin’s visit to England, he was a spent force in politics: his popularity had 
sunk so low in his constituency that he chose not to stand. 

168. Karamzin means Brentford. 
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enemy of ministers. He speaks forcefully and writes even more forcefully, 
and many consider him the author of the famous Letters of Junius.\59 

Avoice rang out: ‘Make way for the candidates!’ We saw a procession... In 
front, banners with the image of the names of Hood and Fox and with the 
inscription: For the nation, people, constitution. Behind them walked the friends 
of the candidates with variegated cockades in their hats; behind them were 
the candidates themselves: Fox, fat, small, black-haired with thick brows, a 
ruddy face, a man of about 45, in a blue coat; and Hood, tall, lean, about 
fifty years old, in the green greatcoat of an admiral. They ascended the 
hustings, which were covered in carpets, and each spoke a greeting to his 
people. The election began. The electors walked into the gallery and 
marked their votes: this lasted several hours. In the meantime, a boy of 
about thirteen climbed onto the gallery and shouted over the heads of the 
candidates: ‘Long live Fox! To hell with Hood! and a minute later: ‘Long 
live Hood! To hell with Fox!’ Nobody heeded the prankster; the candidates 
did not even look at him. 

Finally the names of the new Members were declared: Hood and Fox. 
There were only 200 votes for Horne Tooke; but he, as well as the successful 
candidates, made a gracious speech to the people, and said: ‘I had not 
thought that there were 200 patriots in Westminster; I see now, and I 
rejoice at such a number. Fox was then put on a chair decorated in laurel 
and carried home in triumph; banners were unfurled above his head, music 
sounded, and thousands of voices exclaimed: ‘Fox for ever! * Vivat! ‘Hurrah!’ 
Fox was being elected from Westminster for the fifth time: and it is thus no 
wonder that he sat very calmly and easily in his chair of triumph, now 
smiling, now knitting his bushy black brows. They also wanted to carry 
Hood; but he asked to be left in place, and one of his friends said, ‘Our 
admiral likes triumphs only at sea!’ 

Now, my friends, I shall describe to you an occurrence ofa different kind. 
A MrN.N. recently arrived here as a messenger from P*. He is a man (not 
young) who, without sparing his fat belly, hops from country to country in 
order to feed his wife and children with the coppers that are left over from 
his travels. You will therefore not condemn him for being mean when, 
having arrived in London, he did not wish to have a coat made, but 
walked about in public wearing a short blue topcoat, a long red waistcoat, 
and a black velvet hat; but the local folk are not like you — boys ran after 


169. ‘Junius’ was the pseudonym of the author of a series of letters published between 1769 
and 1772 in Henry Woodfall’s Public advertiser; a complete edition was published in 1772, after 
which numerous further editions appeared. The aim of the letters was to discredit the minis- 
tries of the duke of Grafton and Lord North and to unite the opposition to George III. Their 
satirical style and bold argument — most especially in Letter XXXV, whose famous attack 
on the king provoked a libel suit against Woodfall — made them lasting examples of the art of 
political writing and pamphleteering. Attribution of the letters was feverish from their first 
publication, and Gibbon, Burke, John Wilkes, Thomas Paine and over forty other figures 
were inconclusively identified as Junius. 
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him and shouted: ‘Look, what a stuffed shirt!’ We pestered him to dress in a 
human fashion and finally persuaded him. Mr N. N. had a fashionable coat 
made for himself, bought a splendid hat, and gave us his word that he would 
don his fine clothes for the election day. We popped in so as to proceed to the 
square together and groaned with dismay: he had placed a heavy blue 
poncho on top of his overcoat, and some sort of wax cloth on his hat to 
protect it, since he was afraid of rain! We tore both the one and the other 
off him; assured him that the sky was clear; and walked on. How unlucky! 
The sun shone for a long time, but at five o'clock, when we were already 
returning home, the sky clouded over, it started to rain, and our N. N. hid 
under the awning ofa cake shop, berating us mercilessly. We stopped, and in 
a minute were surrounded by a crowd of people. Suddenly we notice that 
our acquaintance has struck up a conversation most enjoyably with some- 
body, he is laughing, telling a story — and suddenly he freezes, goes pale 
with horror... What is this?... The money that he had held constantly in 
his hand had been stolen from his pocket. After striking up the conversation 
with the stranger, our speaker wanted to make an expressive gesture: he 
removed his hand from his pocket, and within two seconds could not find 
the wallet. Be amazed at the artistry of the local thieves! ? We had advised 
poor N. N. not to take money: he did not listen. It is clear that nowhere are 
thieves tolerated as in London; here they have their own clubs and their 
taverns, and they divide into various classes: into infantry and cavalry 
(footpad, highwayman), into domestics and pocketers (housebreaker, pickpocket). 
The English are apprehensive of strict police, and would rather be robbed 
than see guards and pickets everywhere and live in the city as in a military 
camp." For this reason they take precautions; they do not drive or walk 
about carrying much money with them, and they rarely go out at night- 
time, particularly outside the city. We Russians once decided to go to Vaux- 
hall at 11 o'clock at night. And? As we drove out of the city we noticed that 
we had five people with awful mugs with us seated behind the carriage; we 
stopped and chased them away, but considered it prudent to turn back. The 
wretches could have chased us into a field and robbed us. Another time D* 
and I scared off some thieves. We were walking near Richmond, we were 
late, we lost our way and ended up in a deserted spot on the bank of the 


170. In the literature of the period, from John Gay's fables to manuals on the city, and in 
painting, such as Hogarth's Rake's progress, the image of the city as crime-ridden was well 
established. Period of panic and intense prosecution occurred after 1763 and 1782, and the 
establishment of Botany Bay in New South Wales in 1786 was the result of a City protest over 
a crime wave. The 1780s and “gos saw moral reform crusades, aimed particularly at organ- 
ised criminals. Although there were some paid police officials in London, in the main security 
rested with amateur constables. Despite the reputation, numerous travellers in fact reported 
on a relatively peaceable and safe city. See Inwood, History of London, p.368-76, and 
C. Emsley, Policing and its context, 1750-1870 (London 1983). 

171. Possibly Karamzin is referring to William Pitt’s failed Bill to create a professional 
police force and magistrates, which had to be withdrawn because of opposition stemming in 
part from supporters of the gentleman magistrates. 
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Thames, during a stormy night, at one in the morning; we are walking 
along and see two people sitting under a tree. It was odd for decent folk to 
be sitting in a field in the rain at such a time. What should we do? Save 
yourselves with boldness, payer d'audace, as the French say — God rewards 
the intrepid — we headed for them, with a quick step! They jumped up 
and ran away. In England a person will never be imprisoned on the suspi- 
cion that he is a thief; it is necessary to catch him in the act and to provide 
witnesses; otherwise you are in for trouble if you should bring an accusation 
against him without unassailable legal proof. 


146. Theatre 


In the summer time only the Haymarket Theatre!” is open; however, all the 
best actors of Covent Garden and Drury Lane play there.* There are always 
masses of spectators both in the stalls and the boxes; the people are in the 
gallery. For the first time I saw Shakespeare’s Hamlet — and would that I had 
not seen it! The actors speak but do not act; they are badly costumed, the 
sets are poor. Hamlet wore a black French coat, his hair was tied in a thick 
bun with a blue ribbon; the Queen was in a robronde'” and the King was ina 
Spanish poncho. Servants in livery carry the sets onto the stage, mounting 
one bit, carrying another bit on their shoulders, and drag it along — all of 
which goes on during the performance! What a difference from the Parisian 
theatres! I was incensed with the actors — not on my own account but on 
Shakespeare’s — and wondered at the audience, who sat calmly and listened 
with great attention; from time to time they even clapped. Can you guess 
which scene had the most lively effect on the public? The one where they 
are digging a grave for Ophelia and where the workmen, speaking in 
puns, say that the first courtier was Adam, ‘the first that ever bore arms’, and so 
on. Only Ophelia captivated me: a lovely actress,f beautifully dressed, 
most touching in the scenes of madness; she reminded me of Dugazon in 
Nina; and she sings prettily. I also saw the opera Jnkle and Yarico'™* (which 


* The two main London theatres. 
t Billington, if I am not mistaken. 


172. The ‘Little Theatre’ on the Haymarket was built in 1720 as an unlicensed theatre, but 
it gained a license in 1766 and ran a summer season between May and September when the 
main theatres were closed. Fashionable shops could also be found throughout the entire area, 
including Charing Cross, Pall Mall, St James’s Street and the Haymarket. 

173. Eighteenth-century Russian term, from the French robe ronde, for a ‘dress with a wide 
skirt suspended on a frame in the:shape of a hoop’. 

174. A comic opera by Samuel Arnold with libretto by George Colman the younger, /nkle 
and Yarico was based on an essay by Richard Steele published in The Spectator, 13 March 1711; it 
was premiered in Haymarket, August 1787. The plot treats the dilemma of the English 
adventurer Inkle, who is torn between his love for the lovely savage Yarico and the English 
heiress Narcissa. He chooses Yarico, but then considers selling her into slavery. According to 
the New Grove dictionary of opera, ‘this piece, which came to be taken as the first English anti- 
slavery play, was popular for at least 50 years’. 
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was not very well put on, but still far better than Hamlet), and three come- 
dies or buffonades, 5 which provoked, the spectators to a lot of laughter. It is 
said that the English have a Melpomene: Mrs Siddons,/ a rare tragic 
actress — but she is not in London at present. I took far greater pleasure in 
the local Italian opera. They were playing Andromaca.” Marchesi”? and 
Mara sang; the music was splendid. For two days the touching duet 
sounded in my ears: 


Quando mai, astri tiranni, 
Avran fine i nostri affani? 
Quando paghi ma sarete 
Della vostra crudelta? ? 


In the theatre I bought this opera, dedicated to the Prince of Wales with 
the following English letter, which I translate for you as it is a rare thing: 

‘You may find it odd that I should dare to offer in tribute to your Royal 
Highness an Italian opera: although Jupiter accepted bulls in sacrifice, yet 
no one dared to bestow flies on him. A prince as full of taste as your High- 
ness in all the abstract arts and in the finest literature cannot prize an opera- 
tic trinket. The lovely enchantments of the music scattered in this opera gild 
this work to some extent; but I have, in my justification, a more important 
matter. The Sovereign Pontiff Leo X did not disdain a book concerning the 
culinary art dedicated in tribute to him, and we read in Valerius Maximus 
that the Persian monarch accepted as tribute an old coat with such condes- 
cension that he rewarded the giver with the island of Samos.!? The first 
was the wittiest of the earthly rulers, and the second the most powerful: 


175. Eighteenth-century French term also used by the Russians for a vaudeville entertain- 
ment. 

176. Sarah Siddons (1755-1831), the great English tragic actress, achieved phenomenal 
success at Drury Lane in the 1780s and dominated the stage there until the early nineteenth 
century. She was famed for her classical features, rich voice, perfect diction and expressive 
eyes, and the complete identification she seemed to achieve with some of the greatest charac- 
ters of tragedy, including Lady Macbeth and Volumnia in Coriolanus. 

177. The composer of the opera Andromaca was Sebastiano Nasolini (1768-1799), who was 
at the height of his fame when the opera was performed in London in May 1790. The libretto 
by A. Salvi as edited by Badini was after Racine’s tragedy. 

178. Luigi Marchesi (1755-1829). Italian castrato, famed for his great range and dignity in 
opera seria; he achieved celebrity in Italy, and then from 1785 enjoyed a career in St Peteres- 
burg, where he sang Sarti's Armida e Rinaldo in the inauguration of the Hermitage Theatre. 
His greatest London success was in Sarti's Giulio Sabino in 1788. His last London performance 
was in July 1790. Burney found him ‘often grand full of dignity, particularly in the recitatives 
and occasional low notes’. 

179. ‘Tyrannical stars, when / will our torments cease? / When will it be sated, / your 
cruelty?’ 

180. Pope Leo X, Giovanni de’ Medici (1475-1521), a Renaissance pope; he made Rome 
into a cultural centre and enhanced the power of the papacy. The reference to Valerius 
Maximus is to his Dictorum factorumque memorabilium, v.2, ext.1, which recounts how the 
Persian king Darius took a fancy to a cloak belonging to Syloson of Samos. When he surren- 
dered it willingly, Darius granted him the whole city and island of Samos, a gesture of kingly 
munificence. A Russian interest in the lives of great men of antiquity as models of noble 
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two qualities that are miraculously united in Your Highness. The illuminat- 
ing orb does not deprive of its smile either the little worm or the speck of 
dust; and indeed, the elevated munificence of your heart does not have 
any other model. Your Highness’s most humble servant C. F. Badini.’!®! 
After such a letter I would like to have known Mr Badini personally. 


147. London, July 1790 


I intended to walk out of the city to the lovely village of Hampstead; 
intended to walk up Primrose Hill, where it smells of cut hay; intended to 
look at London from there, to return to the city towards nightfall and ride 
out to Vauxhall — but went nowhere, and do not regret it. The day was not 
wasted: my heart was touched! 

Just near Cavendish Square I was met by an old, blind beggar who was 
led by a... dog, tied on a leash. The little dog stopped and began to paw me 
and lick my legs; the beggar said in a tired voice: ‘Good sir! Take pity on a 
poor blind man! My dear sir, I am poor and blind’? I gave him a shilling. He 
bowed and tugged the leash, and the little dog ran off. I walked after 
them. The little dog led him along the middle of the pavement, as far as 
possible from the edge and any holes lest the old man should trip up; it 
often stopped and fawned on people (but not everyone and rather selec- 
tively, as if it were a physiognomist!), and practically every single one 
gave to the beggar. We crossed two streets. The little dog stopped next to a 
woman, not young but with a pretty face, very poorly dressed, who sat on 
a stool in front of a house, playing the lute and singing in a sad voice. A 
handsome little boy, also poorly dressed, held several printed sheets in his 
hands as he stood leaning against the wall, looking tenderly at the singer. 
When he saw the old man, he ran up to him and said: ‘Good Thomas! Are 
you well?’ "Thank God! And your mother?... How well she sings! Pl listen, 
The boy began to pet the little dog; the mother, having chatted a bit with 
the old man, started to play and sing again... I listened for a long time and 
placed a few pence on her knees. The boy looked at me with grateful eyes 
and handed me a printed sheet. It was a hymn, which his mother was 
singing. Instead of walking out of the city I returned home and translated 
it Flere it 1s: 


conduct becomes noteworthy in the period and explains their reading of Valerius Maximus, 
Plutarch and Quintus Curtius Rufus. 

181. Carlo Francesco Badini (1729-1762), an Italian librettist and journalist, made his 
career in England originally by free translations of English operas such as Sheridan’s The 
Duenna. In 1785 he was appointed principal librettist at the Haymarket, and also pursued a 
career as a critic for several newspapers, using his journalism as a weapon against his 
enemies, including the managers of the King’s Theatre. He was involved in the 1789-1792 
dispute for control of Italian opera in London, and sided with Gallini against the rival 


O’Reilly’s Pantheon Opera House. 
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God is the protector of the poor 
And comforter of all the sad; 
The Almighty sees what we need, 
And will send joy in its hour 

to two longing hearts. 
Will He give sacrifice us to hunger? 
Will the Father forget His children? 
Take pity on us, passer-by, 

(For people have a heart!) 
And in prayer and tears 

We will repay the debt to Him. 


There is nothing special in the words; but, my friends, if you had heard 


how the poor woman sang, you would not be surprised that I translated 
them with tears. 


148. Ranelagh'? 


My carriage served as my bedroom this last night! At eight o'clock we 
Russians set out for Ranelagh on foot; we ran rather than walked to avoid 
being late — we were dead tired, since from my street to Ranelagh is a dis- 
tance of not less than five versts — and at ten o'clock we entered a large 
round room, beautifully lighted, where music sounded. Here fashionable 
London society gathers on summer evenings in order to hear music and 
stroll about. Two rows of boxes have been made in the rotunda where 
women and men sit to rest, drink tea and look at the many people who 
took turns about the hall. We admired the gathering, the decorated rooms 
and the high parterre, and went into the garden where fireworks were 
burning; but as we admired them we were almost subjected to Semele's 
fate: sparks showered us from head to foot. When we returned to the 
rotunda I took a seat in a box next to some old man who was whistling 
various songs, like Sterne's Uncle Toby; he did not otherwise prevent me 
from being still and observing the public. Perhaps the activity of the 
candles deceived my eyes: but it seemed to me that I had never before seen 
so many beautiful men and women together as at Ranelagh — and you will 
agree that such a sight is very captivating! Unfortunately, I had a violent 
headache and at two o'clock, after leaving my colleagues to make merry, 


182. A resort by the Thames in Chelsea. Built by the earl of Ranelagh, the mansion and 
gardens were opened to the public as a place of entertainment in 1742 and continued to 
attract fashionable society until business declined at the end of the eighteenth century. Rane- 
lagh House and the Rotunda were pulled down in 1805, and the site of the gardens was later 
bought for the Royal Hospital. Archenholtz includes a description, but opines that the 
socially promiscuous crowd causes him disquiet and that ‘people of rank never spend more 
than 2 hours there. 

183. Semele, a Greek nymph seduced by Zeus, was reduced to ashes when she forced her 
lover to appear to her in his divine glory. The myth enjoyed popularity in Hanoverian 
England, most famously in Handel’s opera of 1744. 
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7. Ranelagh House and Gardens (design by J. Maurer, engraving by T. Bowles, London 1745) 


Ranelagh, fuly 1790 - LETTER 148 


went to look for my carriage; I found it with difficulty, sat down, ordered it 
to drive me to Oxford Street and fell asleep. I wake up at home — I see the 
daylight — I look at my watch: it is five... I have been travelling for three 
hours! The driver said that we have been standing in the same spot for 
almost three hours, and that it has been impossible to drive ahead owing 


to the number of carriages. '?! 


149. London, July 1790 


This morning I saw in the celebrated British Museum many Egyptian, 
Etruscan and Roman antiquities, sacrificial implements, American idols 
and so on.! I was shown one Egyptian porous clay vessel, which has an 
amazing property: if you fill it with water and place a lettuce seed in any 
one of its external apertures, in several days it will open and produce a 
plant. I examined with curiosity the /acrimatoria or small clay or glass 
vessels into which the Romans wept at burials. Most curious of all for me 
was the original of the Magna Carta, the famous agreement of the English 
with their King John, concluded in the 13th century and serving as the 
foundation of their constitution. Ask any Englishman where its principal 
advantages lie. He will say: ‘I live where I wish; am secure in what I own; 
fear nothing except the laws. !*^ Unfold this Magna Carta: in it the king 
confirmed by oath these rights for the English — and in what period? 
When all the other European nations were still plunged in gloomy barbar- 
ism. 

From the Museum I walked to East India Company House and viewed 
its enormous warehouses with amazement. !8 This society of private people 
has under its absolute control the richest, most vast countries in the world, 
entre (one can say) governments: it appoints governors and other leaders; 
it maintains an army, goes to war and concludes peace with governments! 


184. Complaints about the traffic in London were widespread in the 1770s, and the 
increasing pressure led to the transfer of the maintenance of the roads from parishes to 
private turnpike trusts, leading to more efficient travel and better roads. 

185. The British Museum was created by Act of Parliament in 1753 and opened in 1759; 
the basis of its holdings was the private collection of Sir Hans Sloane. 

186. Karamzin puts in the mouth of his imaginary Englishman what Montesquieu called, 
in his classic chapter on the constitution of England (De l'ésprit des lois, Book IX, ch.6), ‘cette 
tranquillité d'esprit qui provient que chacun a de sa süreté’, one of the key components in 
descriptions of English liberty in the period. Montesquieu's treatise was translated into 
Russian in 1775. See Karamzin's description of Montesquieu in Letter 100, when talking of 
Mercier's play. 

187. The East India Company, founded in 1709, enjoyed a royal privilege and monopoly 
and was a great finance house and one of the most prosperous merchant companies dealing in 
foreign trade: most of its commercial activity was in India, with other important trading 
posts on the China coast. To satisfy the government's need for revenue, and to curb the 
increasing political and military power of the Company, from Lord North's 1773 Regulating 
Act there began there began a process of transfer of authority from the Company to the 
Crown, eventually breaking the trading monopoly and securing the Company's decline. 
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This is unprecedented in the world. A president and 24 directors run its 
affairs. The company always sells its goods at public auction; and although 
it supplies them to all Europe — although it receives millions for them — 
none the less its expenses are so heavy that it is badly in debt. Consequently, 
its fame exceeds its revenue; but you will agree that the wealthy English 
merchant cannot envy the situation of any peoples in Europe. 


150. Domestic life 


The banks of the Thames are lovely; they could be called flower-beds — for 
despite the English clouds, Flora reigns here. How sweet the rustic cottages 
are, either intertwined in roses from the bottom to the roof,* or thickly 
shaded by trees that do not let a single ray of sunlight penetrate them. 

But it is the picture of good morals and family happiness that gives me the 
most pleasure in the English villages where the most affluent citizens of 
London live at present, sharing them with the peasants for the summer. 
Every Sunday I walk to one church or another outside the city to hear a 
clear, moral sermon in the manner of Yorick and to contemplate the calm 
faces of the fathers and spouses, who sincerely pray to the Almighty and ask, 
it seems, only for the preservation of that which they already have. Pews 
have been made in the churches,!88 and each is occupied by a particular 
family. The mothers are surrounded by their children — and nowhere have 
I seen such beautiful little ones as here: absolutely the ‘picture of health’ !? 
as the Russians say: animated little flowers dear to Zephyrus; all little 
Emilies, little Sophies. From church each family goes to its garden, which 
to the overheated imagination seems at the very least to be a piece of 
Milton's Eden; but, fortunately, there is no serpent of temptation here: the 
sweet-faced lady of the house strolls hand in hand with her husband and not 
with a charmer, not with a Cicisbeo... In a word, rare is the bachelor who 
would not sigh on seeing the beauty and happiness of the children, the 
modesty and uprightness of the women. Yes, my friends, women here are 
chaste and of good morals, and consequently husbands are happy; here 
couples live for themselves, and not for the world. I am speaking about the 
people of middling means; all the same, even the English lords and the 
English dukes themselves do not know the persistent dissipation that could 
be called the very nature of our so-called beau monde. Here a ball or a 
concert is an important occurrence: they are written about in the 


* The sight is lovely: flowering branches, deliberately trained, intertwine and reach the roofs 


of these low cottages. 


188. After the Reformation many churches were fitted out with box pews, mostly of 
inferior workmanship in comparison with the earlier common benches. There was a strong 
social distinction in having the use ofa box pew for one's family: see A. Heales, History and law 


of church seats and pews (London 1872). 
189. Karamzin uses here a Russian expression meaning ‘blood mixed with milk’. 
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newspapers. The English say: ‘I want to be happy at home, and only 
occasionally to have witnesses to my happiness.’ We have a rule: ‘Always to 
be a guest or to receive guests.’ What are the results? Society ladies, who are 
always on show, become accustomed to think exclusively about theatrical 
virtues: to dress with taste, to make a good entrance, to give a charming 
glance, are important virtues for a woman who lives amidst guests and 
only sleeps or sits at her toilette at home. Today a large dinner, tomorrow 
a ball: a beauty dances until five in the morning; is it to be expected, then, 
that household obligations could receive due attention on the following 
day? By contrast the Englishwoman, educated for domestic life, acquires 
the qualities of a good wife and mother, beautifying her soul with those 
inclinations and abilities that preserve us from boredom on our own and 
make one person a resource for another. Enter a house here in the 
morning: the mistress is always at her sewing, reading a book or at the 
piano, or she is drawing, or writing, or teaching the children, in pleasant 
expectation of the moment when her husband, after finishing his affairs, 
will return from the Royal Exchange, walk out of his study and say: ‘Now 
I'm yours! Now I'm yours!’ Call me what you like, but I admit that I am 
unable to look at young couples in society without some internal irritation, 
and I say mentally: ‘Unhappy people! What are you doing? Isn’t life a 
hundred times more pleasant for you at home, in the midst of your family, 
in the embraces of love and friendship, than in the empty brilliance of a 
circle where not only the good qualities of the heart, but even the intelli- 
gence itself has scarcely any business? Where the knowledge of some sort 
of etiquette comprises the whole of science? Where the height of culture 
for a man is ‘not to be odd’, and where there are two or three women in 
order to admire the handsomeness of the men, and all the rest of it... God 
knows why? Where, at enormous expense and trouble, people spend hours 
in the exhausting game of false pleasure? Even if you don’t have children, I 
still regret that you aren't able to take pleasure in one another and don't 
know how nice it is to spend whole days with a lovely person, sharing 
business and leisure with them, in complete spiritual freedom, in a tranquil 
disposition of the heart. And if you are parents, then you’re abusing one of 
the holiest obligations of mankind. At that very moment when you — a 
carefree mother — are dancing a contre-danse, your daughter, perhaps, is 
falling from the hands of the neglectful nurse, to be disfigured for the rest 
of her life; or a seven-year-old son, left in the care of his hired tutor and 
servants, is witnessing a bad example which sows sin and misfortune in his 
heart. As you sit at the forte-piano amidst brilliant society, you — you 
beauty — wish to please, and you sing like a songbird; but the songbird 
does not leave its chicks! The attentive mother is the only one who has the 
right to complain about her fate if her children are not good; and the 
woman who prefers worldly pleasures to familial cannot be called 
attentive.’ 
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And to what dangers is the virtue of the young woman subjected in 
society? Say if she is not guilty before her husband as soon as she wishes to 
please others? What else can feed her inclination for worldly society? Weak- 
nesses have gradations, and excesses are hardly noticeable. First the young 
wife wishes simply to have the general regard for her beauty or gracefulness 
in order to justify her husband’s choice (so she thinks); but then a desire 
is born in her to please one connoisseur more than another; and then — 
there is a need to intrigue, to attract, to give hope; and then... do you not 
see how the heart gets caught up in the plans laid by self-love; and then — 
Poor husband! Poor children! 

She herself is unhappiest of all. It would be fine if one could live in the 
rapture of passions to the very end; but there comes a time when everything 
leaves a woman apart from her virtue; when only the grateful love of her 
husband and children are able to dispel her sadness over her lost beauty 
and the many pleasures of life that have faded with the flower of the exterior 
charms. What if her insulted husband avoids her looks; if her spoilt chil- 
dren, not bound to her by any ties other than an unhappy life and their 
vices, hourly aggravate the wounds in her heart with demonstrations of 
coldness, dislike, even contempt?... Will she turn to society? But there 
Time has shattered her sceptre, admirers have disappeared — the flutter of 
her fan no longer attracts sylphs — and perhaps an unhappy coquette 
similar to her sits alongside her in order to pour out her bile into the minds 
and hearts of people. 

I am speaking about women because it is more pleasant to my heart to be 
occupied with them; but most of the blame, without any doubt, is on the 
side of men, who are unable to use their morals for mutual happiness and 
prefer to be obnoxious slaves rather than intelligent, polite and charming 
masters of the tender sex that was created to charm and not to rule (for 
strength has no need for charm). One must often feel sorry for a husband — 
but never for husbands. The tender female heart always takes our image; 
and if we in general loved virtue, then sweet beauties, from coquettes, 
would turn into virtuous women. 

I have always thought that the furthest successes of Enlightenment 
should bind people more to domestic life. Is it not spiritual emptiness that 
attracts us to dissipation? The first business of true philosophy is to turn a 
man to the unchanging pleasures of nature. When the head and heart are 
occupied at home in a pleasant manner; when there is a book in hand, a 
sweet wife nearby, beautiful children around, would one wish to go to a 
ball, or to a large dinner? 

It is not my idea that spouses should spend their entire lives face-to-face. 
Hymen is not a jailer, not a recluse, and we are born for society; but you 
must agree that we enjoy society least of all in ‘society’ gatherings. There is 
no place there for thoughts, for stories, for excess of sensibility; each must 
say a word in passing and turn aside in order to let the next one come 
centre-stage; all are anxious not to say too much and not to expose their 
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ignorance of good tone. In a word, it is an everlasting bad comedy, called 
Compulsion without attachment — and, most of all, without interest. But we 
enjoy the pleasure of society in a brief encounter with friends and true 
acquaintances whose first look opens the soul; who come to us to exchange 
ideas and observations, to joke when we are in good humour, to grieve 
when we are in sad humour. The choice of such people depends on the 
intelligence of the spouses; and is it not closer to seek them amongst those 
whom nature herself proposes to us as friends — that is, amongst relations? 
O tender bonds of kinship! You are the firmest support of good morals — 
and if I envy our ancestors anything, then it is their attachment to those 
close to them. 

At the end of his witty and outrageous novel* Voltaire says: ‘Friends! Let 
us go and work in the garden! — words that often echo in my soul after 
exhausting thinking about the mystery of fate and happiness. One could 
also say: ‘Let us go and love our kin, our relatives and friends; and all the 
rest let us leave to the whim of fate!’ 

Itis not when I look at the enormous St Paul's Cathedral of London; not 
when I look at the Thames across which arch magnificent bridges, and on 
which the flags of all nations show colourfully; not even when I wonder at 
the wealth of the stores of the East India Company, or in the assembly of the 
local Learned Royal Society, that I say “The English are enlightened!’ But 
when I see how they are able to enjoy family happiness, I say a hundred 
times: “The English are enlightened! 


151. Literature 


The literature of the English, like their character, has much that is 
individual and outstanding in a number of areas. This is the homeland of 
descriptive poetry (Poésie descriptive): the French and Germans have 
adopted this type from the English, who are able to notice the most 
minute traits in nature. To this day nothing is yet able to compare with 
Thomson’s The Seasons: they could be called a mirror of nature. The 
French prefer Saint-Lambert, but to me he seems in his poem like a 
French fop who, having travelled to his country house, looks out of the 
window on rustic views and describes them in fine verses; whereas 
Thomson I would compare with some Swiss or Scottish hunter who 
wanders for his whole life about the forests and hinterland, rifle in hand, 
sometimes rests on a hill or on a cliff, looks around him and whatever 
pleases him, whatever nature breathes into his soul, that is what he depicts 
with a pencil on paper. Saint-Lambert seems like nature's pleasant guest, 


* Candide. 


190. Jean-François, marquis de Saint-Lambert (1716-1803). Aristocratic friend of Voltaire 
but his rival in love for the marquise Du Chatelet, he was elected to the Académie française in 
1770. Karamzin focuses on his most successful poem, Les Saisons (1769), a utopian vision of 
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whereas Thomson is her kinsman and part of the household. The English 
poets are distinguished by a sort of simplicity that is not entirely ancient, 
but similar to Homer’s; there is a melancholy which pours more from their 
hearts than their imaginations; there is a sort of strange but pleasant drea- 
miness which, like the English garden, presents to you a thousand unex- 
pected things. '*! Milton’s description of Adam and Eve and Dryden’s Ode 
on music are considered the flower of British poetry. I was curious to learn 
that although Milton’s poem, in which there is so much beauty and great- 
ness, has been available a hundred years, it enjoyed little renown in 
England. It was Addison who first raised it to a high pedestal and said: ‘Be 
amazed! !92 

In dramatic poetry the English have nothing outstanding, with the 
exception of the creations of a single author; but that author is Shakespeare, 
so the English are rich! 

I would not wish even to argue with someone who does not feel his great 
beauties! It does not require the wit of Voltaire to mock the weak parts of 
Shakespeare: even the most ordinary mind suffices for this purpose. Shake- 
speare’s facile critics are like naughty boys, who surround a strangely 
dressed person on the street and shout: ‘What a strange man! What an 
eccentric!’ 

Every author bears the distinct mark of his age. Shakespeare wished to 
please his contemporaries: he knew their taste and pleased it. That which 
seemed replete with wit and humour then is now tedious and disagreeable; 
this is the result of the succession of reason and taste against which even the 
greatest genius is not able to take measures. But in paying its dues to the age, 
every genuine talent also creates for eternity; contemporary beauties fade 
but the general, founded on the human heart and on the nature of things, 
preserves its strength — as in Homer, as in Shakespeare. The greatness and 
truth of characters, the fascination of action, the penetration into the 
human heart, and the great ideas scattered about the plays of the British 
genius will forever work as magic on people of sensibility. I do not know 
another poet who has such an all-encompassing, fertile, inexhaustible 


country of life inspired by the physiocratic theory. Grimm said he was better than his dry and 
mediocre poem, but the man was appraised by Mme Du Deffand in a letter to Horace 
Walpole as ‘un esprit froid, fade et faux [...]. Sans les oiseaux, les ruisseaux, les ormeaux et 
leurs rameaux, il aurait bien peu de chose a dire.’ Although other works by him were trans- 
lated into Russian in the 1780s, his pastoral work was overlooked. 

191. By contrast with the traveller's reaction to landscapes, note Archenholtz, Picture of 
England, p.220-21: "The manner of laying out their gardens is the sole art in which the 
English have not taken some model for their guide. The disgusting sameness, and tedious 
uniformity, which all Europe had adopted was despised by them. They therefore followed 
nature step by step and only called in art now and then to their assistance.’ 

192. The success of Paradise lost in the eighteenth century was formidable: between 1705 
and 1800 it was published over a hundred times, and was said to have been the most widely 
read book of the century. See R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English poetry (Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 1922). 
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imagination; and you will find all types of poetry in Shakespeare’s compo- 
sitions. He is the favourite son of the goddess Fantasy, who gave him her 
magic wand; and he, as he walks in the wild gardens of imagination, 
creates wonders at every step! 

I repeat once again: Shakespeare is unique for the English. All their most 
recent tragedians only wish to be strong, and in fact they are weak in spirit. 
In them there is Shakespearean bombast, but there is not Shakespeare’s 
genius. In the depiction of the passions they almost always exceed the 
bounds of truth and nature — perhaps because what is ordinary and truth- 
ful scarcely rouses the sleepy and phlegmatic hearts of the British: they 
require terrors and disasters, stabbings and burials, frenzy and madness. 
Delicate spiritual qualities would remain unnoticed; soft noises of the 
heart devoid of action would produce no effect in the London pit. Addison’s 
famous tragedy is good where Cato speaks and acts; but the love scenes are 
unbearable. The favourite plays of the English are currently: Grecian daugh- 
ter, Fair penitent, Jane Shore, etc.;"® they affect more through their content 
and their tableaux than through the feeling and strength of the author’s 
talent. Their comedies hang on twisted intrigues and caricatures; there 1s 
little genuine wit in them, but much buffoonery; here Thalia does not 
laugh, but chuckles. 

It is remarkable that a single country has produced both the best novelists 
and best historians. Richardson and Fielding taught the French and 
Germans to write novels as the history of life, while Robertson, Hume, 
Gibbon, infused into history the attractiveness of the most interesting 
novel, together with an intelligent organisation of actions, with a vivid 
painting of adventures and characters, with thought, and with style. Since 
Thucydides and Tacitus, nothing can compare with the historical triumvi- 
rate of Britain.* 

The most recent English literature is not at all worthy of attention: at 
present only the most mediocre novels are written, and there is not a single 
good poet. Young, the scourge of the fortunate and comforter of the unfor- 
tunate, and Sterne, the original painter of sensibility, closed the phalanx of 
immortal British authors. 

But I shall conclude this letter with two or three words about the English 
language. It is lighter and easier than every other one in the world, has 
almost no grammar — if you know the particles ‘of? and ‘to’ you know the 
declensions; if you know ‘will and ‘shall’ you know the conjugations; all the 
irregular verbs can be learned in a day. But if you read out Robertson and 
Fielding, even Thomson and Shakespeare like a primer, you will be deaf 
and mute to the English: that is, they will not understand you, nor you 
them. The English accent is so difficult, and it is fiendishly hard to recognise 


* That is Robertson, Hume and Gibbon. 


193. The Grecian daughter (1772), a tragedy by Arthur Murphy (1727-1805); The Fair Penitent 
(c.1703) and fane Shore (c.1714), tragedies by Nicholas Rowe (1674-1718). 
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by ear a word that you know by sight! I understand everything written to 
me, but must guess in a conversation. It seems as if the mouths of the 
English are tied, or as if a tax has been put on their opening by a ministry: 
they barely, hardly, show their teeth; they whistle, mumble, but they do not 
speak. Generally, the English language is coarse and unpleasant on the ear, 
but rich and well-developed for all types of writing — rich in what has been 
stolen, or (in order not to offend British pride) taken from others. All 
scholarly and (for the most part) ethical words are taken from the French 
or the Latin, and the verbal roots from the German. Romans, Saxons and 
Danes destroyed both the British people and their language; it is said that in 
Wales there are some remnants. The variety of the English language does 
not prevent it from being strong and expressive: indeed the boldness of the 
poets is astonishing; but of harmony and what in rhetoric is called ‘period- 
icity’ there is none. Words are abrupt, phrases short, and there is not the 
least variety in the periods! The metre of the verses is always identical: 
iambs of 4 or 5 feet with a masculine ending. Glory and honour to our 
language, which in its own indigenous richness, practically without 
foreign admixture, flows like a proud, magisterial river — rumbles, roars — 
and suddenly, when necessary, softens and burbles like a tender brook and 
sweetly infuses the soul, forming all the measures that are included only in 
the falling and rising of the human voice! 


152. London, August... 1790 


At 8 o'clock in the evening I rang the bell in my small study, and instead of 
my Jenny (who, it must be said, is not very attractive) there entered an 
enchanting girl of about seventeen. I was surprised, and looked at her in 
silence. She asked: ‘What would sir like?" — blushed, curtsied, looked at 
the floor, and finally explained to me that Jenny was taking advantage of 
the Sunday to go walking outside the city and that she had undertaken to 
replace her in the house for several hours. I wanted to know the name of the 
beauty? — Sophia. Her station? — Servant in the boarding-house. — Her 
amusements, pleasures in life? — Work, the kindness of her mistress, a 
good book. — Her aspirations? — To save a few guineas and return to the 
duchy of Kent and to her old father, who lives there in great need. Sophia 
brought me tea, poured it out and at my insistent request drank a cup 
herself, but in no way wished to sit down, and blushed at every word 
although I was careful to be modest in my conversation with her." Inci- 
dentally, to my surprise, English phrases materialised all by themselves; if 


194. While the narrator is aware of the embarrassment he is causing the servant by 
extending hospitality despite their unequal status, he wishes to make a show of his demo- 
cratic feelings. By this time, tea was no longer a luxury of the upper classes: Pitt’s Commuta- 
tion Act of 1784 had reduced excise duty, which depressed its price and encouraged wider 


consumption. 
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I were able to speak to the enchanting Sophia every day, then within a 
month I should attain the level of a parliamentary orator. I can sincerely 
assure you, my friends, that English women even of the lowest class are 
extremely attractive in their docility. 

This Sunday I will speak about Sunday. Here it is holy and solemn; the 
poorest day-labourer ceases to work; the shopkeeper closes his shop, the 
exchange is empty, performances close down, music is silent. All go to a 
church service; people whom business detains in town all week hasten to 
the country; the people throng in promenades, and the poor man puts on 
the finest clothing his circumstances will permit. The equivalent of the 
French ‘Gingueites’ are the “Iea-gardens’, or gardens where the people 
drink tea and punch, eat bread and butter. Ordinary chamber-maids 
appear dressed in long skirts and hats and with fans; they seek husbands 
and happiness for themselves; they meet their acquaintances, treat one 
another, and gather anecdotes and observations of every type sufficient for 
the whole week. Here, apart from servants and servant-girls, there prome- 
nade the artisans, the shopkeepers, the trainee apothecaries— in a word, 
such people as already have a certain taste in life and appreciate good air, 
a pleasant rustic view, etc. The decency and quiet that prevail among them 
make you love the English in this context. But should you wish your soul to 
be troubled, then go in the evening and have a look at the underground 
taverns or drinking houses where the frightful London mob makes merry! 
Such is the way of things in civil society: the good is at the top and in the 
middle, but do not consider the lower orders. The dregs of the best and 
worst wine are equally offensive to the palate. 

The bad reminds one of the bad:!%° I must tell you that in the evenings I 
have seen more horrors of debauchery on the streets of London than even in 
Paris. Leaving aside the other thing (about which one may only speak, not 
write), imagine that among the unfortunate victims of dissoluteness there 
are many girls of twelve years of age! Imagine that there are madams to 
whom monstrous mothers bring their daughters to be viewed and traded! 

I began my letter with innocence, and finished with an object of disgust! 
Dear Sophia! Forgive me. 


153. Westminster 


The celebrated hall of Westminster (Westminster-Hall) was built as long ago 
as the eleventh century, according to some historians; it is reckoned to be 
the largest in Europe, and its vault is self-supporting without columns. 
The coronation of the English monarchs is celebrated there; and extraordi- 
nary sessions of the Upper House take place in it, when it tries a peer of the 
realm. In this way I happened to see there the trial of Hastings, which has 


195. A translation of the Latin tag abyssus abyssum invocat. 
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been going on for 10 years and which was interesting to me.!% Having 
obtained a ticket through our ambassador, I took a seat in the upper 
gallery among many viewers. We waited for a long time. Finally, Fox 
appeared in a black French coat, with a pile of papers; behind him was 
Burke, a dry old man in glasses, also in a black coat and with papers. 
You know that the Lower House of Parliament, in the name of the nation, 
accuses Hastings — the former Governor of East India — of various crimes, 
and has chosen Burke, Fox and Sheridan as lawyers to show his crimes in 
the court of the Lords. The large doors opened and the judges, members of 
the Upper Parliament, entered silently and ceremoniously one after 
another in their robes; then the Lords Spiritual (that is, the bishops), in 
mitres, also sat in their places. Fox rose opposite the Lord Chancellor, and 
began to read a speech that lasted all of... four hours! He enumerated all 
the evidence of Hastings’s greed, all the illegal actions insulting to the 
honour and to the name of the English nation; he spoke strongly, sometimes 
with heat, and rested only when he had to introduce the charges in the 
original. At this point Burke replaced him and read the papers; here the 
orator sat on a chair, mopping himself with a white handkerchief, and 
resumed speaking five minutes later. I did not pity Fox’s chest so much as 
the poor Lords: listening — or at least sitting — for so long in one place 
without moving, with an intelligent, attentive expression! Fox was asking 
not for a trifle, but for Hastings’s life, calling him a thief, a villain, a 
monster — in his very presence. Hastings, an old man over 60, grey, thin, 
in a blue French coat, sat on a bench near to the very orator who, towering 
over him, was demanding his head! But the clever old man seemed comple- 
tely calm and indifferent; he even listened badly, looking now at the judges, 
now at his two lawyers who, sitting next to their client, were copying down 
the accusations with great attentiveness. He is sure that he will be 
acquitted; but you ask whether he is genuinely guilty? Against humanity, 
he is guilty; against England, no. Hastings is not a villain in his heart; but 
knowing the secret politics of the English ministry, knowing the profits of 
the East India Company, he sacrificed (perhaps) his own noble feelings to 
the things for which he had been sent to India; he became a tyrant in order 
to secure the power of the English there, and in trying to increase the 
revenue of the company, he increased (perhaps) his own — for which, 
however, the ministers will not sacrifice him to the Parliamentary wind- 
bags. At home, an Englishman is philanthropic; but in America, Africa 
and Asia he is virtually a wild animal — at least, he treats the people there 
as if he were an animal; he will accumulate money, then return home and 


196. Warren Hastings (1732-1818), the first and most famous of the governors-general of 
India (from 1772-1785), was impeached in connection with allegations of corruption and 
military mismanagement on his return to England in 1785 at the instigation of the Whigs, 
led by Edmund Burke. The proceedings began in 1788 and dragged on until April 1795, 
when Hastings was acquitted. See J. Bernstein, Dawning of the Raj: the life and trial of Warren 
Hastings (London 2001). 
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cry: ‘Don’t treat me like this; I am a man! The triumph of English justice 
lies exclusively in the fact that Hastings is abused and ruined, in the name of 
the law; the orators exhaust their eloquence, occupy the public and the 
journalists; the Lords yawn and sleep on their wide benches; everybody 
does what he should — and fine! Concerning Fox’s talent, I would call it 
‘orderly garrulousness’ rather than eloquence; the words flow in a torrent, 
but there are no strong oratorical gestures; a lot of striking logic, but a lot of 
it is superfluous. There is more poetic heat in Sheridan, but less logical force 
(as the critics say); and the celebrated Burke is already aged. Fox finally 
finished, bowed, and left the platform. One of Hastings’ lawyers said to 
the peers: ‘Milords! General N. N. has not been able to present testimony 
in favour of our client; he has gone away to his homeland, to Switzerland, 
for the improvement of his health; but he will soon return... At this point 
Burke stepped forward and, with a serious face, added: ‘My Lords! Let us 
wish the general a good trip and improved health!’ All the Lords and all the 
spectators laughed; they stood up — and went home. 


Next to Westminster Hall, in the remains of the enormous palace which 
burned down* in the time of Henry VIII, the Upper and Lower Houses of 
Parliament normally meet. Nobody apart from members attends sessions of 
the former; I was only able to see the assembly chamber, decorated with 
rich wall hangings on which the defeat of the Spanish Armada is depicted. 
At the end of the chamber stands the king's throne, and two seats for the 
eldest princes of the blood are nearby; behind the throne sit the young 
Lords who do not yet have a voice; on the right hand side, the bishops; 
facing the king the peers — the dukes and so on. It is worth noting that the 
Chancellor and Speaker sit on woollen cushions: an ancient and, so it is 
claimed, symbolic habit! The sphere signifies the importance of trade (I 
do not know why), and the wool signifies the English cloth mills that 
require the attention of the Lords. 

The chamber of the Lower House is connected to the first by a long cor- 
ridor; it is decorated in wood. Galleries have been made here for spectators. 
There is no podium; the president, called the ‘Speaker’, sits on a raised spot 
between the two clerks or secretaries, behind the table on which lies the 
gold mace; all three must always be in Spanish wigs and in robes; all the 
others are in ordinary coats and hats, and sit on benches, each higher than 
the one in front. Whoever wishes to speak stands and, taking off his hat, 
addresses the president — that is, the Speaker, who restrains them like a 


* [t is scarcely possible that any other city has had as many fires as London. 


197. Karamzin means the Woolsack, a seat stuffed with wool and covered with red cloth 
upon which the Lord Chancellor sits when he is in the House of Lords. Originally there were 
four woolsacks, but by the eighteenth century the others had fallen out of use. 
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tutor if they should speak off the matter and cries: ‘To order! To the point!’ 
Members are able to reprove one another in any manner, but only if they 
do not name each other; for example: “The honourable gentleman who was 
speaking before me is an idiot’ — and so on. Ministers are often given a hard 
time; sometimes they give as good as they get, sometimes they keep silent — 
but when the matter goes to a vote, the majority is always on their side. One 
who speaks well is listened to; in the opposite case, they cough, stamp their 
feet and make noise; and at every important statement they cry ‘Hearken! 
Pay attention! The session opens at 3 o’clock in the afternoon with a 
prayer, and continues sometimes until 2 in the morning. The difference 
between the Parisian National Assembly and the English Parliament is 
that the first is noisier. Nevertheless, even the sessions of Parliament are 
somewhat chaotic: the members are constantly getting up, bowing to the 
speaker like a school master, and running about, eating and so on. They 
number 558; there are never more than 300 in attendance. Hardly 50 
people ever speak; all the rest are dumb; others, perhaps, are also deaf — 
but matters proceed in their order, and so be it. Intelligent ministers rule; 
an intelligent public watches and judges. A member may say anything he 
likes in Parliament; by law, he is not answerable. 


154. Westminster Abbey 


The English ecclesiastical chronicles are filled with amazing narratives 
about this ancient abbey. Some, for instance, say that the Apostle Peter 
himself, surrounded by the persons of angels, consecrated it at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century in the time of King Siegbert.? Whatever the 
case may be, it is the most ancient building in London; it has burnt down 
several times, fallen into ruin and then risen from the dust. The celebrated 
Wren, the builder of St Paul’s church, added to it two new Gothic towers 
which, together with the northern portico (called Solomon’s Gate), most 
beautify the exterior of the shrine. The interior is amazing; an enormous 
vault majestically descends on a row of gigantic pillars, among which 
there pour light in the darkness. Here, every day, there is a morning and 
evening service; here English kings are crowned; here stand their tombs!... 
I recalled the French verse: 


It is impossible without horror to step from the 
throne into the grave! 


Monuments have been erected here to heroes, patriots, philosophers, 
poets; I would have called Westminster a temple of immortality if it did 
not contain many names entirely unworthy of commemoration. If you 
want to think well of people you have to read not history, but epitaphs: 


198. Sigebert II, Frankish king of Austrasia (d.656). 
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how the dead are praised! I shall take note of the most important monu- 
ments and translate several inscriptions. 

The black and white marble monument of Lord Cranfield is inscribed by 
his wife: Envy raised tempests against my famous and virtuous husband; but he, with a 
pure soul, bravely stood at the helm, bravely held the steering wheel of conscience, cut 
through the waves, escaped shipwreck, threw the anchor into the deep autumn of his life 
and walked out onto the dry bank of isolation. Finally this exhausted sailor departed for 
that world, and his ship happily docked in heaven. 9? 

On the tomb of the celebrated poet Dryden stands his bust with a 
simple inscription: John Dryden was born in 1632, died in 1700. T he duke of Buck- 
ingham erected this monument to him. — Alongside, as though deliberately, the 
most extravagant epitaph is carved on the memorial to the poet Cowley: 
Here lies the English Pindar, Horace, Virgil, the delight, beauty, amazement of the 
ages, etc.? On the tomb of the duke of Buckingham himself, the friend of 
Pope, you read: J lived and doubted; I die and do not know; whatever may happen, I 
am ready for anything. — And below: Often for my king, always for my country. 

The Gothic monument of the most ancient English poet, Chaucer, has 
almost entirely collapsed.?! Chaucer lived in the fourteenth century, 
wrote scabrous tales, praised his relative, the duke of Lancaster, and 
helped him to ascend the throne with his poems.?” 

The unfortunate duke of Essex dedicated a white marble monument to 
Ben Jonson, Shakespeare’s contemporary, with the inscription: O rare Ben 
Jonson! 

On the tomb of Spenser is the inscription: He was the king of poets of his time, 
and his divine mind ts seen best in his creations. 

Butler composed the famous long poem Hudibras, in it mocking Crom- 
well’s republicans and his fanaticism. The court and king praised the 


199. Karamzin omits the first part of the long inscription, which is a recital of honours and 
offices obtained by this distinguished courtier and English scholar of the reign of James I, 
giving instead an accurate translation of the more vivid final part, in keeping with his taste 
for expressiveness in funerary monuments. 

200. The Latin verse inscription for Cowley was translated by a contemporary: ‘Near this 
Place lies Abraham Cowley, the Pindar, Horace and Virgil of England; and the Delight, 
Ornament, and Admiration of his Age: / while, sacred Bard, far Worlds thy works proclaim, 
| and you survive in an immortal Fame, / here may you bless'd in pleasing Quiet lie, / to guard 
they Urn may hoary Faith stand by; / and all they fav’rite tuneful Nine repair / to watch thy 
Dust with a perpetual Care. / Sacred for ever may this Place be made, / and may no desp'rate 
Hand presume t'invade / with Touch unhallow'd this religious Room, / or dare affront thy 
venerable Tomb; / unmov'd and undisturb’d till Time shall end, / may Cowley's Dust this 
Marble Shrine defend. 

201. This was a Tudor construction. Stanley comments, ‘It was not till the reign of Edward 
VI that the present tomb, to which apparently the poet’s ashes were removed, was raised [...]. 
The erection of the monument so long afterwards shows how freshly the fame of Chaucer still 
flourished, Arthur Stanley, Historical memorials of Westminster Abbey (London 1868). 

202. Probably a reference to Henry IV; but there is no evidence that Chaucer was related 
to him (or any other noble family) although he was a pensioner of Henry’s father, John of 
Gaunt. 
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poem, but the author died of hunger.?? Barber, the Mayor of London, said: 
‘Let us create a worthy monument in death for one who did not have a 
place to rest in life’ — he said this, and did it. 

Under the bust of Milton a monument has been erected to the poet Gray. 
The lyric Muse holds his medallion in her hand and, as she points with the 
other hand at Milton, says: “The Greeks have Homer and Pindar; here are 
Milton and Gray. 

Bend your knee... Here is Shakespeare!... He stands as in life, in the 
clothing of his time, leaning on a book, in deep thought... You will know 
the object of his deep thought when you read the following inscription, 
taken from his play the Tempest:* 


Proud colossi, the work of the ages, 

Famous shrines, and the very earthly sphere itself 
With everything that exists on it, will disappear 

As the creation of an airy dream, without leaving 
Behind it any ruins in space.?* 


The duke and duchess of Queensberry have dedicated a beautiful monu- 
ment to Gay, the creator of The Beggar’s opera. The epitaph was written by 
Gay himself: 

All in life is a game, life is a nothing: 
So I thought before, and now I know it.2°° 


The musician Handel, depicted by the famous Roubillac, listens to an 
angel, who plays on the harp in the clouds above his head. In front of him 
lies his oratorio, Messiah, opened to the beautiful aria: 7 know that my Redee- 
mer lives! I know that my Saviour is risen! 26 

On the tombstone of Thomas Parr is written that he lived 152 years, in 
the reigns of ten kings, from Edward IV to Charles II. It is known that 
this amazing man, when he was one hundred and thirty years old, would 
not leave his young female neighbours in peace, and was condemned to 
confess his amorous sins in public. 

Goldsmith, the author of the Vicar of Wakefield, The Abandoned village and 
The Traveller, is praised to extremes. He was a great poet, hislorian and 
philosopher; he took up practically every type of composition, and succeeded in all; he 
commanded tender feelings, and could at will compel one to cry and to laugh. In all his 
speeches and deeds one discovers a rare kindness. A witty, intricate and great mind, he 


* The wittiest work in English literature... and the most obnoxious to a person with tender 
moral feeling. 


203. This is incorrect: Butler died of tuberculosis. 

204. Karamzin’s version of the lines from The Tempest engraved on Shakespeare’s tomb: 
The cloud-cap'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, | the solemn temples, the great globe itself, | yea, all which it 
inherits, shall dissolve, | and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, | leave not a wreck behind. It is interesting 
that the traveller neglects to mention the adjacent tomb of Thomson, despite his clear affec- 
tion for the author. 

205. The tablet was relocated to a chapel high up in the triforium after the discovery of 
frescoes in its original location. It is no longer visible to the public. 

206. Handel was buried in Poets’ Corner on April 20 1759. 
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infused spirit, strength and pleasantness into his every word. The love of companions, the 
loyalty of friends and the respect of readers erected this monument to him.2° 

I stopped in awe in front of the monument to Newton. Cherubs extend an 
unfurled scroll before his figure; he points at it with his finger, leaning with 
his hand on books, with the title: Divinity, Optics, Chronology; at the top is a 
large sphere on which Astronomy sits; at the bottom there is a beautiful bas- 
relief where all of Newton’s discoveries are depicted. It is said in a Latin 
epigraph that With his divine mind he practically defined the movement and shape of 
the heavenly bodies, the path of comets, the ebb and flow of the sea; knew the variety of 
solar rays and the property of flowers, was a wise exponent of nature, antiquity and the 
Holy Scripture; showed through his philosophy the greatness of God, and through his life 
the holiness of the Evangelist. The inscription concludes with the following 
words: How mortals must take pride in Newton, the fame and beauty of mankind! * 

Several monuments have been erected by Parliament and the king in 
the name of an England grateful for important services; for example, to 
Captain Cornwallis,"? General Wolfe,?? Major André,*!! who sacrificed 
their lives for their country. A touching and worthy tribute to heroism! 

The monument of Gascon Nightingale and his wife, dedicated with love 
by their son, is the best in Westminster Abbey in conception and as a work 
of art. A beautiful woman is dying in the arms of her husband. Death 
crawls out of the grave, looks with terrible eyes at the wife and aims at 
her with his sword. The husband sees the threatening monster, and in 
terror, in despair, rushes to repel the blow. This is the work of the cele- 
brated Roubillac.?! 


207. Karamzin provides a close translation of the original Latin inscription. 

208. Ackermann remarks (ii.50): ‘this is a grand and expressive Monument, every 
Way worthy the treat Man to whose Memory it was erected? The inscription ends with 
the summary: Naturae, antiquitatis, Sanctae Scripturae sedulus, sagax, fidus interpres, Dei O. M. majes- 
tatem philosophia asseruit; Evangelii simplicitatem moribus expressit. Tibi gratulentur mortales, tale tan- 
tumque exstitisse humani generis decus. 

209. Charles Cornwallis (1735-1805), British general and statesman, whose defeat at York- 
town on 19 October 1781 spelled the end of British rule of the American colonies. He went on 
to become governor-general in India and viceroy of Ireland from 1798 to 1801. 

210. General James Wolfe (1726-1759) played a key role in the British campaigns against 
the French in Canada, but perished after the capture of Quebec where, already mortally ill 
with tuberculosis, he died of his wounds. The tale of his bravery and the image of his death 
became a popular subject of historical painting, on which see Simon Schama, Dead certainties 
(London 1991). His epitaph in the Abbey commemorates him as surmounting by ability and 
valour all obstacles of art and nature, |...] slain in the moment of victory. 

211. Major John André (1750-1780), a British army officer and chief intelligence officer to 
the British command, was executed as a spy by the American revolutionaries after secret 
negotiations with Benedict Arnold. The memorial to him in Westminster Abbey is by 
Robert Adam; he was not buried in the Abbey until 1821. 

212. Stanley, Historical memorials, p.40, remarks: ‘Like everything that is the subject of 
admiration, Mr Nightingale’s monument is also the subject of criticism. Walpole calls it 
more theatrical than sepulchral: by Flaxman it is styled an epigrammatic conceit. The 
monument is in St Michael’s Chapel. As with the tombs by Pigalle and Nahl, it is the 
plasticity of the figures and the human drama, that please Karamzin. 
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). Tomb of Newton by Canova, Westminster Abbey (design by Byley, 
engraving by Fittler; R. Bowyer, London 1794) 
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The chapel of Henry VII is called the wonder of the world.?? In truth, there 
is much to admire in the Gothic style; especially in the carving on bronze 
and on wood. In this chapel the royal family is buried and you see, next to 
Elizabeth, Mary Stuart! The grave reconciles them all. 

In conclusion, I shall translate for you something from the thoughts of an 
Englishman about Westminster Abbey. 

‘It is with lively and melancholy pleasure that I have been in all the 
gloomy recesses of this last home of glory; considered human life, its mis- 
fortunes and its brevity. Millions like you, I thought, have pondered here 
the trophies to death at which you now look; and you, like millions, will be 
dust, you will yield your place to newcomers, and there will remain no 
trace of you. This holy shrine of fame and greatness will in future be 
filled with the honourable remains of talents and services, will be 
adorned by great new monuments and will serve as an object of amaze- 
ment; and finally, according to the inevitable law of fate, will with all 
the wealth of the ancients be buried in the darkness of the ages, and will 
be a monument of its own destruction!” ?! 


155. London suburbs 


Seeing and hearing how modestly wealthy lords live in the capital, I was 
unable to understand what they dispose their income on; but having seen 
their country houses, I understand how they can be two hundred thou- 
sand short in their revenue. Enormous palaces and gardens, the mainten- 
ance of which requires numerous hands; horses; dogs; country fairs — these 
are the objects on which they are spendthrift! The Russian bankrupts 
himself in the capital and on journeys; the Englishman is economical. 
While living in London on a simple visit, a lord does not consider it his 
duty to invite guests; he is not ashamed to go to dinner with the prince of 
Wales on foot, in an old coat, and to ride on a simple hired horse; and if, 
after a short acquaintance, you should dine with him, two lackeys will 
attend — the service is simple — and it will already be much if there are 
five dishes on the table. Here they live in the city as though in the country, 
and in the country as though in the city; in the city there is simplicity, in 


213. Karamzin means the Lady Chapel, built by Henry VII. 

214. The passage appears to be based on a paraphrase translation of a letter by Samuel 
Richardson on Westminster Abbey: ‘And such was the solemn Effect the sacred Repository 
had upon me, that I never found an awful Reverence equal to what I felt on that Occasion. 
Whatever be the Intention of erecting these costly Monuments, they seem to me very capable 
of being made an excellent Sermon to succeeding Generations; for here the most sumptuous 
Piles serve only to shew, that every one of us must submit to the same Fate, that has overtaken 
those whom Empire itself could not save. And how humble ought the Person to be, who 
surveys the Royal Ruins of Mortality, preserved (as if in a vain Defiance of Time) to shew 
nothing more than the Certainty of our Dissolution!’ (Samuel Richardson, Letters written to 
and for particular friends, on the most important occasions, London 1741, Letter 156). 
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the country old-fashioned opulence — you understand that I am speaking 
about the wealthy gentry. 

And what treasures in painting and antiques are scattered about the 
country houses! The English have long had a passion for travelling in 
Italy, buying up the rarest productions of the arts from ancient and 
modern times; a grandson multiplies the collection of his grandfather and 
a picture, a statue which artists in Italy admired is buried forever in his 
country palace, where he tends it like his own golden fleece: for that matter, 
a curious artist could imagine himself a Jason while getting lost in the labyr- 
inth of rustic parks. 

I will name only the best of the houses that I saw around London: 

The so-called ‘Belvedere’ of Lord Thurlow, from which there 1s a beau- 
tiful view of the surrounding countryside and the Thames,?? covered in 
boats; the house of earl of Mansfield,*!° where there is a magnificent hall 
that is considered the best work of local architecture; the country seat of 
the duke of Devonshire,?" perhaps the largest in England, situated in the 
middle of dark cedar avenues; that of the duke of Dorset,?!® in the middle 
of a wild park, where there are numerous beasts and birds, and where 
there is a beautiful Gothic hermitage with artificial ruins; of the duke of 
Buckinghamshire??? with sweet chestnut forests, a beautiful grotto, planted 
round with fragrant shrubs; Sion-House of the duke of Northumberland with 
large gardens, adorned above all by the Thames that runs through them; 
Walpole’s country seat in the Gothic style;?? that of the earl of Tilney, 
from whose terraces are visible the river, canals, innumerable walkways, 
deserts, groves, which comprise a vast amphitheatre; that of Alderman 
Thomas, called Naked Beauty; of Mr Bing?” and Carew;?? where there are 
large gardens, and in the gardens age-old Seville orange trees (which is 
unprecedented in England). — In each of these houses there is a rich 
picture gallery with many other works of art; each has a large hothouse, 
where fruits and plants from all ends of the earth are grown; each has enor- 
mous stables, where horses live better than many people in the world. You 
have read the amusing Gulliver's travels; remember how he went to the 
kingdom of horses where people were enslaved, and who, in speaking as 
they were best able with our traveller, were unable in any way to believe 


215. Edward, ist Baron Thurlow (1731-1806) served as Lord Chancellor from 1778-83. He 
was famed less for his competence than for his caustic wit and his oratory against the Amer- 
ican colonists and in defence of the slave trade. As a supporter of George III he counted 
among his enemies Burke, Pitt the Younger and Charles James Fox. i 

216. Kenwood House, Hampstead. 

217. Probably Chiswick House, Middlesex. 

218. Buscot Park. 

219. Stowe House. 

220. Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, described by Karamzin below. 

221. Karamzin must mean Baron Bingley whose London mansion, Harcourt House, was 
built in 1722. 

222. Carew Manor, also known as Beddington Park. 
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that noble creatures similar to them could serve contemptible man any- 
where. I found Swift’s invention strange; it was not until coming to 
England that I understood the satirist: he was ridiculing his compatriots 
who, on account of their passion for horses, look after them at the very 
least like tender friends. Successful jockeys here can almost become 
members of Parliament, and without any excessive self-love fancy them- 
selves the lords of men. In general, the architecture of country palaces and 
houses is very good; taste, driven out of London, lives and reigns in the 
English countryside. 

The environs of London are pleasant in all directions; but the view is 
good only from some sort of height. For here everything is surrounded: 
fields, meadows; and wherever you look, there is a fence everywhere, 
which is not pleasant. 

The most attractive spots are along the River Thames; the best views 
are around Windsor and Richmond, which in ancient times was the 
capital of the British kings, and was called Sheen, which in the ancient 
Saxon language signified ‘brilliant’. Richmond is now the most beautiful 
village in the world, and is called the ‘English Frascati’. The palace there 
does not deserve a lot of attention; likewise the garden — but the view from 
the hill on which Richmond is elevated in the form of an amphitheatre 
is amazingly charming. Your eyes follow the Thames for 30 versts in its 
brilliant course through rich fields, meadows, groves, gardens, which seem 
all together like one garden. From here it is lovely to view the setting of 
the sun when, as though lifting a cover of fog from the plains, it opens an 
endless vista of activity in the physical and moral world. I spent several 
nights in Richmond, but only saw the sunset once. Between Richmond 
and Kingston there is a large park, called New Park, which, although it 
cannot be compared with Windsor, is none the less considered one of the 
best in England. Magnificent trees, a marvellous lawn; and best of all the 
from the hill in this park a prospect of six counties spreads out before-your 
eyes: London — Windsor... 

I visited the famous gardens of Kew, Aew-Garden, once, a place which the 
current king has tried to beautify as much as possible but which by itself is 
not worth it although it is called Eden in descriptions: the site is small and 
low, without views. There the Chinese, Arabian, Turkish styles of architec- 
ture are mixed up with the Greek and Roman. The Temple of Bellona and 
Chinese pavilion; the Temple of Aeolus and the House of Confucius; the 
Arab Alhambra and a Pagoda!?? 

From Richmond I walked to Twickenham, a sweet little village, where 
the philosopher and poet Pope lived.**! There are many lovely rustic cot- 


223. Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew in London on the south bank of the Thames. The 
botanical garden was established about 1759 by Princess Augusta with the help of the earl 
of Bute. The garden of Karamzin's time already featured the Orangery, designed by Sir 
William Chambers, and also the Pagoda, a Chinese-style building 163 ft high. 
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tages there, but I was interested in the house of the poet (which now belongs 
to Lord Stanhope). I saw his study, his chair — the place, planted round 
with trees, where he translated Homer on summer days — the grotto 
where his marble bust stands, and from where the Thames is visible — 
finally the century-old willow, which has split in two in an amazing 
manner, and under the shade of which the philosopher loved to think and 
the poet to dream; I broke off a twig as a keepsake. 

In the church a monument was erected to the poet by his friend 
Dr Warburton.22 On top is the bust and below the inscription, composed 
by Pope himself: 

Heroes and kings! Your distance keep! 
In peace let one poor Poet sleep, 

Who never flattered folks like vou. 

Let Horace blush, and Virgil too! ??^ 


Is that true? In the same church the immortal Thomson is buried, without a 
monument, without an inscription. 

I was curious to see, near the village of Barnet, the spot where in 1471, on 
Easter Sunday, a bloody battle decided the fate of the families of York and 
Lancaster.?? This war constitutes the most terrible epoch in English 
history; the famous Magna Charta, rights, laws, all were hidden under a 
bushel. The people did not know who to turn to, and deadly lack of feeling 
served as the weapon of ceaseless acts of evil. A stone pillar has been erected 
in this spot. 

In the village of Brompton I was shown the ruins of Cromwell’s home. 

The little village of Charlton deserves attention for its beautiful situation, 
and even more for its Horn-fair, which takes place there annually, and in 
which all the residents decorate their foreheads with horns! It is said that 
King John felt tired while out on a hunt, and rode to Charlton to rest; he 
entered a peasant’s hut, took a fancy to the hostess and was so flirtatious 
with her that the owner became angry, indeed so angry that he wanted to 
kill him; but the king revealed that he was the king, disarmed the peasant, 
and wishing to compensate him for his little discomfort, gave him the 
village of Charlton — on the condition that he establish there a fair, at 
which all the merchants and vendors should wear horns on their foreheads. 
This time I shall leave it to you to make all the witty remarks. 


224. Pope's country home had a splendid garden and was particularly famed for its ela- 
borate grotto, which became an emblem of his retreat and poetic imagination. 

225. William Warburton (1698-1790), bishop of Gloucester and literary polemicist. He 
earned Pope’s friendship with a series of articles (1738-1739) published in defence of Pope’s 
Essay on man against a Swiss theologian. 

226. Pope, ‘Epitaph for one who would not be buried in Westminster Abbey’. 

227. The battle of Barnet was fought on Easter Day, 14 April 1471. The Lancastrian earl of 
Warwick (the ‘Kingmaker’) was killed and Edward duke of York went on to depose Henry 
VI, becoming Edward IV. | 
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Hampton Court, built by Cardinal Wolsey about 17 versts from London 
on the bank of the Thames,?? was formerly of such amazing grandeur 
that Grotius called it in verse the ‘palace of the world’, and added: ‘every- 
where gods rule; but they can only live fittingly in Hampton Court" It has 
been written that 280 gilded beds with silk curtains were made for guests, 
and that every guest was served food on silver and drink in gold. The 
English Richelieu and Dubois (for Wolsey resembled both these French 
ministers), knowing the rapacious envy of Henry VIII, in the end became 
afraid of such luxury himself and decided to make him a gift of the palace; 
and there the intelligent and virtuous Queen Mary, daughter of James II, 
lived afterwards. It is built partly in the Gothic style, but is magnificent. 
Inside there are a lot of paintings, of which the best are Veronese's Susanna 
and Bassano's Deluge. Mary's study is decorated in her own hand. The 
gardens of Hampton Court recall an older taste. 

In conclusion I shall say that nowhere, perhaps, is rustic nature so 
adorned as in England; nowhere are the natural beauties of the country so 
much improved by taste and cultivation as in England; and nowhere is a 
serene summer day relished as here. The gloomy phlegmatic Briton gree- 
dily devours the sunny rays as a medicine for illness, for spleen. In a word: 
give the English the sky of Languedoc and they will be happy and cheerful, 
they will sing and dance like the French. 

I should also add that it is easier to journey out of the city here than any- 
where else. You go to the post station, where there is always a large number 
of carriages; you look for the one on which the name of the village where 
you wish to go is written; take a seat, without saying a word, and the car- 
riage will gallop away at the designated time even if no one else is in it; when 
you reach the place you pay a trifle, with the assurance that you will sim- 
ilarly find a carriage for the return journey. Such is the result of a large 
population and widespread excess. 


156. London, September... 1790 


'There was a time when, having met only a few Englishmen, I delighted in 
them and imagined that England was the land most pleasing to my heart. 
With what ecstasy, when I was a student, did I read of the victories of the 
English admirals during the American war: Rodney, Howe never left my 


228. The Tudor palace, fourteen miles upstream from Westminster, was built by Wolsey 
and given by him to Henry VIII; the gardens which he mentions were laid out in the Dutch 
style for William III. 
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lips;?? I celebrated their victories and invited my young fellow students to 
join in. I thought that being English was the very token of bravery and the 
token of true humanity as well. Unless I am mistaken, novels were the basis 
of this opinion. Now I am seeing the English up close for the first time: I 
give them their due, I praise them, but my praise is as cold as they are them- 
selves. 

In the first place, I would not wish to spend my life in England owing 
to the damp, gloomy, sad climate. I know that were the heart contented 
and joyous it would be possible to be happy even in Siberia; but a serene 
climate increases our cheerfulness, whereas you are more inclined here 
than anywhere else to shoot yourself if you fall into a state of sadness or 
melancholy. Woods, parks, meadows, gardens: all this is beautiful in 
England, but it is all covered by clouds, by gloom and by coal-fumes. It 
is very seldom that the sun peers out, and then only for a moment; and 
life is unpleasant without it. ‘Greet the sun on my behalf,” someone once 
wrote to a friend in Naples from here, ‘for it has been a long time since 
we saw one another. The English winter is not so cold as the Russian 
one, but at least we have nice days — of which there are few here, even 
in summer. 

In the second place, their cold character does not appeal to me at all. ‘It’s 
a volcano covered in ice, said one French émigré to me, trying to cheer me 
up. But I stand and look, I see no fire and then I freeze. My Russian heart 
loves the effusions of sincere, lively conversations; it loves the play of the 
eyes, the swift changes of facial expression, the expressive motion of the 
hand. The Englishman is silent, indifferent; he speaks as he reads, feeling 
none of the swift compulsion of emotion that electrifies our physical 
system. He is considered to be a more profound thinker than others: 1s this 
not because he appears to be more profound, owing to his thick blood that 
circulates more slowly and confers a meditative appearance even on those 
who are entirely thoughtless? The example of Bacon, Newton, Locke and 
Hobbes proves nothing at all. Men of genius are born in every country; the 
universe is their fatherland — and could one in all fairness say that (for 
example) Locke is more profound than Descartes or Leibnitz? 

Yet I would readily agree that the English are enlightened and intelli- 
gent. Here the craftsman reads Hume's History, the servant girl reads 
Yorick's Sermon and Clarissa. Here the shopkeeper reasons competently 
about the mercantile advantages of his nation, and the landowner 


229. George Brydges Rodney (1718-1792), British admiral who earned distinction in the 
Seven Years’ War, and returned to service in the late 1770s when he successfully fought 
against Dutch and French ships in the West Indies, winning a battle for Jamaica in 1782. 
Richard Howe (1726-1799), British admiral who fought successfully against the French 
attempt to take Newport in Rhode Island. In 1782 he was selected to command in the 
English Channel and later took the lead in the relief of Gibraltar. He was named to the 
command of the channel fleet at the outbreak of the French Revolutionary War in 1793. As 
Karamzin makes clear, these were the naval heroes of his youth ten years earlier. ‘ 
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converses about Sheridan’s eloquence; here everyone reads the newspapers 
and journals, not only in the city but also in the hamlets. 

Fielding maintains that it is impossible in any other language to 
convey the meaning of the English word humour, which signifies ‘cheerful- 
ness’, ‘wit’ and ‘cleverness’, from which we can conclude that his nation 
possesses these qualities in abundance. The cleverness of the English is 
visible only in their caricatures; their sense of fun comes across in the silly 
popular theatrical farces, but I fail to see ‘cheerfulness’ anywhere — even 
the funniest caricatures have a pompous look; and when they laugh, their 
laughter verges on the hysterical. No, no, you proud monarchs of the seas 
are every bit as gloomy as the clouds that race above your glorious domain. 
Leave all playfulness of mind to your enemies, the French; be as reasonable 
as you please, but give me leave to say that you are deficient in that delicacy 
of fancy, nicety of mind and lively conjunction of thoughts that are condu- 
cive to enjoyable society. You are reasonable — and boring! Far be it for me 
to say the same about English women, who are sweet and pretty and of an 
exceptional sensibility that is visible in their eyes:?? let us stick to the men 
for the moment. 

The English like to be charitable, to astonish with their philanthropy, 
and will always come to the aid of the unfortunate — as long as they 
are sure that no dissembling is taking place: in the contrary case, they 
would sooner let somebody die of hunger than help if they feared a 
deception, so offensive to their pride. Our compatriot, Dzh*,??' who has 
lived here for eight years, travelled from London to Flanders in the winter, 
and was obliged to stop in Calais on the way back. A strong cold wind 
covered the dock in ice and prevented the packet-boats from leaving. 
Dzh* had spent all his money and despaired of what to do. The inns were 
full of travellers who were making merry like mad, drinking and dancing 
while they waited for a more opportune moment to cross the Channel; our 
compatriot was unable to take part in their merry-making since he was 
both sad and broke. A wealthy Englishman and a young Parisian merchant 
were sharing a room with him; he divulged the reason for his sadness. What 
did the rich Englishman do? He exclaimed at his folly and left, muttering to 
himself repeatedly, ‘How could anyone not take extra money with them just 


230. Archenholtz gives a different emphasis: ‘Of all the remarkable objects of which 
England offers to the eye of a foreigner, no one is more worthy of his admiration than the 
astonishing beauty of the women. It produces such a surprising effect that every stranger 
must acknowledge the superiority of the English ladies over all others. The most exact pro- 
portions, an elegant figure, a lovely neck, skin uncommonly fine, and features at once regular 
and charming, distinguish them in an eminent degree. Their private virtues also render them 
capable of enjoying all the felicity of the marriage state’ (Archenholtz, Picture of England, 
P-132-33). | 

231. Stepan Semenovich Dzhunkovsky (1762-1839) had lived in England since 1784. On 
his return to Russia he put his knowledge of English to use by translating the nautical manual 
of Gilbert Blane and producing a translation of Young’s Night thoughts, published under a 


cryptonym in 1799. 
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in case!’ What did the young Frenchman do? He poured a handful of gold 
coins onto the table and said, ‘Take as much as you need, only cheer up! 
‘Sir, he said, ‘but we aren't acquainted, "That's no matter; Pm happy to 
be of service; we'll meet in London. Dzh* gratefully accepted the 10 or 15 
louis d'or and wanted to give him his London address. The Frenchman 
refused, saying: ‘Your task is to find me at the Exchange. Five years have I 
been a merchant, but a human being for 24.’ The Englishman behaved thus 
not out of meanness, but for fear of being duped. 

It has been observed that in foreign lands they are much more generous 
than at home because in England, where it is thought that every effort is 
rewarded according to merit, a good man could not possibly sink into 
poverty. From which there follows the rule that whoever is poor does not 
deserve a better fate — an awful rule. Here poverty becomes a sin!... 

The English are honest; they have morals, a family life, the claims of 
kinship and friendship... Let us envy them! Their word may be depended 
on, and their affection and acquaintance are reliable; perhaps this is the 
result of their widespread commercial spirit, which teaches people to 
respect and value confidence in all its various shades of meaning. But a 
strong sense of honour does not inhibit them from being exquisite egotists, 
as they are in their trade, their politics and often in their personal affairs. 
Everything is calculated, thought through, and the final consequence of it 
all is... their personal advantage. Note that people of a cold character are 
indeed commonly the greatest egotists, for they follow the dictates of the 
mind rather than the heart; the mind always turns toward its own 
advantage like a magnet pointing north. For example, Mr Par*, my local 
acquaintance, appears before every morning at 11 me and inquires: 
"Where would you like to go? What do you want to see? Who would you 
like to meet? I’m at your disposal.’ His father, consul in the Archipelago,??? 
married a Greek woman who raised her son in the Orthodox faith. 
Mr Par* considers it his duty to act as a patron to all Russians and to aid 
them whenever possible. In the habit of taking a constitutional in the 
morning, he finds in me a companion who will amuse him with simple- 
minded questions and observations, who thanks him sincerely when we 
part. In this manner, the English are very willing to oblige others. 

They are proud and above all take pride in their constitution — I read De 
Lolme here with great interest.” Their laws are good, and nothing is 
needed in order to make the nation happy except that they be properly 
implemented. For instance, the English Prime Minister has only to 
observe a number of formalities or legal customs in order to do as he 


232. The Aegean sea between Greece and Turkey: according to the OED, this is English 
usage from at least the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

233. The Constitution de l'Angleterre by Jean-Louis de Lolme (1740-1806), a short guide to the 
history of the English constitution with excurses on definitions of liberty; it gives little space 
to the history of government or parliament. 
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pleases: he showers money, promises places and the members of Parliament 
are ready to do his bidding. His few opponents argue, raise their voices and 
nothing more. It is important that the Prime Minister must without fail be 
a clever man able to produce strong, clear and swift answers to his 
opponents’ objections; it is of greater importance that he cannot abuse his 
power to his own benefit without great risk. The English are enlightened, 
they know their own interests thoroughly; and should some Pitt decide to 
act against the general good, he will unfailingly forfeit the majority of 
votes in Parliament, just like a magician losing his talisman. Hence it is 
the enlightenment of the English rather than their constitution that is 
their true palladium. Every type of public institution must be conceived 
with the character of the nation in mind: what works well in England 
would be inappropriate in a different nation. Solon did not speak vainly 
when he said: ‘My institutions are the best possible, but only for Athens.’ 
By the way, every government whose soul is fairness, is good and perfect. 

You have heard about the rudeness of the people towards foreigners. For 
some time now they have been softening, and the polite name of ‘French dog’ 
with which the London plebeians used to greet foreigners has now gone out 
of fashion. I happened to be riding in a carriage with a citizen who, upon 
learning that I was a foreigner, said portentously, ‘It’s good to be an 
Englishman, but it’s better still to be a good person. French, German — it 
makes no difference to me: he who is honest is my brother. This judgement 
pleased me so greatly that I copied it down in my travelling notebook. 
However, to be sure, not all citizens think this way; this man was clearly 
a liberal among them! For in the main the English people think that we 
foreigners are somehow imperfect, pitiful people. ‘Let him alone, they say 
on the street, ‘he’s a foreigner’ — which means: ‘he’s a poor wretch, a mere 
child? 

Those who believe that happiness consists of wealth and an excess of 
things should have their attention drawn to the abundance of Croesuses 
here, overwhelmed by means of enjoying themselves and losing their taste 
for all pleasures long before death as they die in spirit long before. ‘That is 
the English spleen for you! It is possible to give a Russian name to this moral 
illness — skuka,??* known in all lands but more so here owing to the climate, 
the heavy food, and an excessive tranquillity close to slumber. Man is a 
strange creature: he complains in the face of travails and disruption, yet 
when he has everything he is disquieted and yawns. A rich Englishman 
travels out of boredom; goes hunting out of boredom; out of boredom 
gambles; out of boredom gets married; out of boredom shoots himself. 
'They are miserable from a superabundance of good fortune! I speak about 
the idle rich here whose grandfathers made their fortune in India: the 


234. ‘Boredom. 
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industrious men who manage a world-wide trade, and devise new ways of 
playing to the passing needs of people, on the other hand, know no spleen. 

Is it not spleen that gives rise to the multifarious manifestations of 
English eccentricity that elsewhere are called ‘madness’, but here go by the 
name of whim? When a man has lost all relish for the usual pleasures of life 
he will invent false pleasures, and when he is unable to engage others with 
his happiness then he will wish at least to startle them with his novelty. I 
could copy a plethora of strange anecdotes out of the English newspapers 
and journals: for example, how one rich man built himself a house on a 
high mountain in Scotland and lives there with his dog; or how another, 
because he professed to hate the land, settled on the water; how a third, 
out of antipathy for society, leaves his house only at night and during the 
daytime either sleeps or sits in a dark room by the light of a candle; how a 
fourth, denying himself everything but the bare necessities, throws a 
wonderful party for all his neighbours in the country at the beginning of 
every spring which costs him almost all his annual revenue. The British 
boast about the fact that they are able to clown around as much as they 
like without having to account to anyone for their fancies. Let us yield to 
them this advantage, my friends, and say to ourselves in consolation: ‘If 
one is allowed to play the fool in England, we are not prohibited from 
trying to be clever — and quite often the latter is even more amusing than 
the former.’ 

But this unfettered freedom to live as you wish, to do what you like in all 
circumstances as long as it does not infringe the welfare of other people, 
produces in England many individual characters and a rich harvest for 
novelists. Other nations of Europe resemble uniform gardens in which 
you see regular trees, straight paths and monotony; the English grow (in 
the moral sense) like wild oaks at the whim of fate and although they are 
from one stock they are all distinct. Fielding had no need to invent the 
characters in his novels, but only drew faithful copies from nature. 

Finally — if I were required to define the peculiar national trait of the 
English in a word — I would say that they are as sullen as the French are 
light-hearted, and as the Italians are crafty.* Seeing England is a pleasant 
experience; the customs of the nation, the successes of enlightenment and of 
the arts are worthy of note and will occupy your mind. But to live here for 
the pleasure of social and communal life is to search for flowers at the 
bottom of a sandy valley — in this, all the foreigners I have met in London 
agree with me. I should gladly come here a second time, and once again 
leave without regret. 


* I do not remember who told me jokingly: ‘The English are too moist, the Italians too dry, 
but the French are just juicy, 
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157. The sea 


I have not kept my word, dearest friends! I am leaving England — and I 
regret it. Such is the heart I have: it has difficulty parting from everything 
that has been of any interest. 

And so your friend is already at sea! He returns to his dear country, to 
his dear ones sooner than he anticipated. Why? I shall tell you the truth. 
My purse was getting thinner by the day; it became lighter and lighter; 
its jingle became fainter and fainter; finally my hand felt only two 
guineas in it. My only recourse was to run quickly, quickly to the 
Royal Exchange; to reach an agreement with a young Captain Williams; 
to climb up the rigging onto his ship and, removing my hat, to bow 
politely to London from the deck. I was accompanied by a Russian hair- 
dresser, Fedor, who has lived here for seven or eight years and married a 
pretty English woman, he has written Fedor Ooshakof over his shop, 
pomades the heads of London fops, and is as happy as a prince. In Russia 
he was an economic serf, and he serves all Russians very diligently. 

The captain took me into a well-appointed cabin; he pointed to a bed 
made up like a coffin and comfortingly announced that a beautiful 
maiden, who had sailed with him from New York, had died there of a 
fever. The die is cast, I thought: let us see whether this bed will be my 
grave! The terrible rain did not allow me to breathe the fresh air on deck; 
I went to sleep with a single guinea in my pocket (as I had given the other to 
the hairdresser), and handed my fate over to the waves and winds! 

A loud noise and banging awakened me: we were raising the anchor. I 
walked onto the deck... The sun was only just visible in the horizon. A 
minute later the ship stirred and rumbled and, with all sails filled, moved 
through the ranks of the other boats at rest on the Thames. The people and 
the sailors wished the captain a good journey, and waved their hats as 
though they were giving us a fortunate wind. I looked at the beautiful 
banks of the Thames, which, it seemed, sailed past with their meadows, 
parks and homes — we quickly came out onto the open sea, where our ship 
made a majestic sound. The sun hid. I was happy, humoured by the end- 
lessness of the foaming waves, the whistling of the wind — and the daring 
of humans. The shores of England grew dim... 

But my own eyes are growing dim; my head is spinning... 
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Greetings, friends! I am revived!... How awful, tormenting seasickness is! It 
seemed as if my soul would leap out of my chest; tears pour down like hail- 
stones, the discomfort is unbearable... and the captain forces me to eat, 
assuring me that it is the best remedy! Not knowing what to do, I have lain 
down a hundred times, a hundred times sat on the deck, where I was dashed 
by the ocean spray. Do not think that this is merely a rhetorical figure: no, in 
fact, the waves were so large that they sometimes swamped the boat. One of 
them almost washed me into the deep opening in the ship, where the sharp 
anchors are stored. My illness continued for three days. Suddenly I fell 
deeply asleep — opened my eyes, felt no sort of discomfort — could scarcely 
believe myself — rose and got dressed. The captain enters with a sad look 
and says: "The wind has died down; there isn't the slightest breeze; the ship 
won't budge; what an awesome stillness! I ran out onto the deck: a marvel- 
lous sight! The sea was like a fixed glass magnificently illuminated by the 
sun; the sails hung loose; the ship makes no way; the sailors sat with their 
heads hanging. Everyone was sad except me; I was enjoying myself like a 
child, I enjoyed my good health and was delighted with the prospect of 
the still ocean. Imagine an endless smooth expanse of waters and an 
endless reflection of the rays of bright light in all directions!... Here is a 
mirror worthy of the god Phoebus! It seemed as though there was nothing 
in the world except water, sky, sun and our ship. After an hour some light 
clouds found us; a light wind blew up, the sea swirled and the sails billowed. 

We met Norwegian fishermen. The captain signalled to them, and within 
two minutes our entire deck was covered in fish. You cannot imagine how 
pleased I was after not eating for three days, particularly as I emphatically 
do not like the salted beef and pease puddings to which English seafarers 
treat their passengers! The Norwegians, great drunkards, wanted rum 
more than money; they drank it like water and slapped us on the shoulders 
in a sign of affection. At this moment we are being brought two dishes of 
fish. You know what a good dinner means to a hungry man... 

Again a terrible evening, but the wind was in our direction. I am 
thoroughly well, hardy and cheerful. The thought that I am approaching 
my country by the minute enlivens and pleases my heart. I listen to the 
sound of the sea; I watch our swift ship cleaving through the waves with its 
black breast; I read Ossian and translate his Carton.*?? Last night was 
the most tempestuous; the captain did not sleep, fearing the dangerous 
rocks of Norway. I sat with him at the wheel and shivered from the cold 
wind, but watched the grey clouds through which the moon peered out as 
it beautifully poured light on the myriad waves. What a holiday for my 
imagination so full of Ossian! I wanted to discern the wild Norwegian 
cliffs to the left; but my gaze lost itself in the murk. Suddenly in the distance 
we heard the report of a cannon, then a second and third. ‘What is it?’ I ask 


* This very translation was published later in the Moscow Journal. 


235. Karamzin published his translation of Ossian in the Moscow journal (May 1791). 
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the captain. ‘Perhaps some unfortunate ship is going down, he answers. 
“The sea here’s terrible for vessels.’ Poor people! Who will help them in the 
darkness? Perhaps the terrible wind tore down their masts; perhaps they 
have hit a sandbank; perhaps water is submerging their ship!... We heard 
another two shots, and then heard nothing other than the sound of the 
waves. Our captain himself was apprehensive about going off course, and 
constantly checked the compass in the light of the lamp. All our sailors 
were sleeping apart from a single one on watch: should the wind change 
the least bit, the guard will shout; in a minute everyone will run out, some 
men race to the masts while others furl the sails. Our boat is of considerable 
bulk; but there are only nine sailors. — I went to sleep at three o’clock, and 
for the first time the strong rocking of the ship seemed like a luxury to me. 
This is how children are rocked in a cradle! 


158. At sea 


Maria B* was born in London. Her father was one of the most zealous 
opponents of the ministry — he came to hate England, and after selling his 
estate, settled in New York. Maria, the victim of his political obstinacy, left 
in London her heart and happiness; she had a secret love and fiancé, a good 
young man. She lived in America for five years — lost her father, genuinely 
mourned his death, and hastened to return to her country, convinced of the 
constancy of her friend. T'he dangers of the sea did not terrify her; she got on 
a ship, together with love and sweet hope — but fell ill on the very first day 
with a cruel illness. The captain advised her to go back. ‘No, said Maria, ‘I 
wish either to be in England or to die; each day is precious to me.’ Her illness 
worsened and affected her reason. It seemed to her that she was already 
sitting next to her fiancé and telling him about the woes of the past separ- 
ation. ‘Now I’m happy, said Maria in a delirium. ‘Now I can die at peace, in 
your arms.’ But her friend was far away, and Maria died in the arms of her 
maid. Imagine, the unfortunate girl was thrown in the sea! Imagine, I am 
sleeping in her bed!...*Would you throw me in the sea in the same way, I say 
to the captain, ‘if I died on your ship?’ ‘What else can you do?’ he answers, 
shrugging his shoulders. This is terrible! Earth, earth! Prepare in your quiet 
bowels a secluded little spot for my remains! It is bad enough to be carried 
along the waves when we are alive; but to be the plaything of the tempestu- 
ous elements after death as well is something terrible!... 

In fact, the sea almost swallowed us up today. The captain's mate had 
drunk four glasses of vodka; he did not notice the flag posted on the sand- 
bank as a warning to sailors — and the captain saw the trouble only when 
we were already within a few sazhens of the submerged rocks; he went 
pale, shouted — the sailors rushed to the masts — the sails unfurled, and 
the ship moved in another direction. Amazing adroitness! It is fun even 
to die with the English at sea! This is truly their element. The mate was 
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in terrible trouble with the captain; he wanted to hit him; he wanted to 
throw him overboard. The drunkard wept bitter tears and said: ‘Captain! 
I'm guilty; drown me, but don’t hitme. Death is easier for an Englishman 
to bear than dishonour. 

Meanwhile, my friends, in eight days I have grown surprisingly accus- 
tomed to Neptune’s kingdom, and am happy to sail wherever. The storm is 
not abating: the ship is listing constantly and it is impossible to walk on deck 
without holding onto a rope. In the cabin everything (crockery, chests) 1s 
nailed down; but often, because of the strong shocks, the nails fly out and 
there is a terrible thud. I can already distinguish the flags of all the nations; 
and as soon as a ship comes our way, I shout into the tube: ‘From whence you 
come? This amuses me. 

Yesterday we spent the night right in front of Copenhagen. How I wanted 
to visit the city! The cruel captain would not lend me a boat. 


159. Kronstadt 


The shore! My country, I bless you! fam in Russia, and in a few days I shall 
be with you, my friends!... I stop everybody, I ask them questions just in 
order to speak Russian and to hear Russian people. You know how difficult 
it is to find a city worse than Kronstadt; but I like it! The local inn could be 
called the hotel of beggars; but I find it agreeable! 

I am going through my treasures with such pleasure: notes, accounts, 
books, stones, dried plants and twigs, reminding me of the Rhone, ‘la perte 
du Rhone’, the grave of Father Lorenzo, the thick willow under which the 
Englishman Pope composed his best poems! Agree that all the Croesuses 
of the world are poor in comparison with me! | 

I am now re-reading some of my letters: they are a mirror of my soul over 
the course of eighteen months! In 20 years’ time (if I should live so long on 
this earth), it will be just as pleasant for me — and will it be for me alone? I 
shall look at it and see what sort of person I was, how I thought and 
dreamed; and (let it be said between us) what is more interesting to a 
person than himself?... How can I tell? Perhaps even others will find some- 
thing pleasant in my sketches; perhaps even others — but that is their business 
and not mine. 
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And you, my dears, as soon as possible prepare a clean cottage for me, in 
which I might freely enjoy the Chinese lanterns of my imagination, % be sad 
in my heart and find consolation with friends! 237 


236. In using a metaphor of the collapsible lantern of thin coloured paper chiefly used D 
illuminations to refer to the power of the imagination, Karamzin is recalling the traveller’s 
early thoughts on the imagination and writing as modes of travel and transport. : 

237. The metaphor for cognitive projection reflects the contemporary taste for popular 
science and technology. For a contemporary description of projectionism, see Edme Guyot, 
Nouvelles recréations physiques et mathémathiques, 8 vols, 2nd edition (Paris, chez l’auteur et chez 


Gueffier, 1772), 1.56-64, vi.119-22. 
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Nikolai Karamzin’s discourses 
of Enlightenment 


Russians did not first discover Europe during the reign of Catherine II, but 
they were virtually new to travel literature.! Not surprisingly, the energy of 
Catherine’s cultural programme, the liberalisation of publishing and the 
growth of scientific and educational establishments all spawned a further 
phase of Europeanisation. Catherine II’s expansionist foreign policy, and 
her continuous intellectual involvement abroad, had put Europe on the 
map for her own élite. Within the constraints of a political and social 
culture conditioned by the autocracy, more educated Russians travelled 
abroad and across Russia; more of them started reading travel literature 
in the original and in translation, and a number recorded their own 
accounts.” European travel writers had long understood that a sense of 
national identity was a function of mental (and even imaginary) geogra- 
phies in which their own cultures and civilisations could be compared to 
other countries, or assessed, parodied or criticised by comparison with the 
utopian.? Few Russians who recorded journeys, however, did so in this 
spirit, and few were equipped with the skill to create a narrative voice. 
From the diary of Prince Boris Kurakin, who travelled in Western Europe 
on behalf of Peter the Great, to the account of Catherine IPs emissary Prin- 
cess Dashkova in the 1770s, the approach to travel writing remains static 
and utilitarian: information, accuracy and a modicum of learning are the 
rule. In general, the pre-Karamzinian travelogues display scarcely more 
than incipient literary self-consciousness and generic mastery. Princess 
Dashkova and Denis Fonvizin both allow their powerful personalities to 
intrude, but in both cases it is arguable that the personal viewpoint, with 
its extreme chauvinism and lack of philosophical perspective, owes little to 
the genre or indeed to a literary sensibility at all. 


1. See K. V. Sivkov, Puteshestuiia russkikh liudei za granitsu v XVIII veku (St Petersburg 1914); 
A. N. Pypin, ‘Puteshestviia za granitsu’, in his /storiia russkoi literatury, 2nd edn (St Petersburg 
1902), 111.218-69. 

2. S. Dickinson, "Tradition in transit: literary travel writing and the rise of cultural auto- 
nomy in Russia, 1762-1837’ (PhD thesis, Harvard University 1996). 

3. See Barbara Maria Stafford, Art, science, nature and the illustrated travel account, 1760-1840 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1984), p.28. Utopian views of Russia were not exclusively European: for 
the Russian views of the eighteenth century as a golden age, see Stephen Baehr, The Paradise 
myth in eighteenth-century Russia (Stanford 1992). 

4. For useful overviews, see N. I. Prokof'ev, 'O traditsiiakh i novatorstve putevykh zapisok 
petrovskogo vremeni’, XVIII vek 9 (1974), p.129-38; N. I. Prokof'ev, ‘Literatura puteshestvii 
XVI-XVII vekov’, in Zapiski russkikh puteshestvennikou XVI-XVII vv. (Moscow 1998), p.5-20; 
E. Waegemans, ‘Betrachtungen über das Reisen in der russischen Literatur’, Zeitschrift für 


Slawistik 30:3 (1985), p.430-35. 
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Clearly Karamzin conceived the intellectual demands of travel at a 
highei conceptual level, and saw the literary opportunities as far more 
complex and diverse than his Russian predecessors.” He also had a clear 
and well-informed picture of European works in the genre. Although he 
writes to some extent in emulation of European travellers, his narrative is 
not constrained or motivated by the same market forces and does not share 
all their functional or artistic goals. There is no merit in the instrumental 
interpretation of the work that sees it as a guide-book packaged as litera- 
ture.’ Despite an increasing number of travellers among the Russian nobi- 
lity, travel abroad was not a mass movement among the élite such as would 
have generated a commercial market for guidebooks. In the European 
context of the Grand Tour, where demand for information was co-ordi- 
nated with a choice of model itineraries, the utilitarian concern curbed 
the impulse to self-exploration.? Karamzin's approach to the genre is maxi- 
mally opportunistic and open-ended. The combination of forms and dis- 
courses that can be accommodated in a genre only loosely governed by 
rules of literary decorum frees him to exploit it in the service of an ambi- 
tious set of artistic and intellectual aims. 

In this essay I propose to see the literary complexity of the Letters as 
mediated through Karamzin's response to contemporary philosophical 
and historical features of the world that his traveller encounters. Most 
broadly, these issues can be related to his representation of the worlds — 
distinct, but at times inseparable — of the public and the private. For the 
literary and cultural world of the Letters engages questions about the 
relation between the self and society, or between the private individual 
and the sphere of the public, and uses the persona of the traveller continu- 
ally to negotiate between them. On the one hand, through his intellectual 
grand tour of great philosophers and through his interaction with art and 
with nature, Karamzin uses the narrator to create a secular self under- 
pinned by a philosophical and aesthetic coherence, rather than by the 
psychological complexity developed in the novel. On the other hand, all 
readers will at the same time be struck by the sheer amount of material 
culture that fills the text. In a different series of encounters and impressions, 
the narrator operates in the public sphere. Not only does he confront the 
present state of Western culture, but through his archaeology of culture he 
also confronts history by looking at the layered history of monuments and 


5. The varied and highly literary nature of his discourse was recognised in a brief but 
seminal article by T. Roboli, ‘Literatura “Puteshestvii” ’, in Russkaia proza: sbornik statei, ed. 
B. M. Eikhenbaum and Iu. M. Tynianov (Leningrad 1926), p.42-73. 

6. Franco Moretti, Atlas of the European novel, 1800-1900 (London 1998), ch.2. 

7. Roger Anderson, .N. M. Karamzin's prose: the teller in the tale. A study in narrative technique 
(Houston 1974). i 

8. po for example, Jeremy Black, The Grand Tour in the eighteenth century (Stroud 1997), 
p.14-85. 
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sites. The interconnections between the two selves are not surprising, 
because together they form Karamzin’s response to a pattern of social and 
cultural organisation that is fundamental to an anthropology of the Euro- 
pean enlightenment. Karamzin’s narrator integrates the world of the 
private and public, the world of the personal and the world of history, 
largely as manifested through the observation of culture and institutions; 
and key interpretative aspects, from questions of form to questions of phil- 
osophy, can be better understood in that light. 


1. Literary identity 


Border-crossings are obvious opportunities for self-identification or self- 
questioning in fiction. At the end of Letter 13, the traveller playfully 
parries the interrogations of customs officers by claiming a series of bogus 
names. The list of guises — which includes Aristides, Alcibiades and Pan- 
gloss — is clearly ironical, implying the true character of the hero, who will 
not present himself as a philosophical sage like Aristides or a philosophical 
acolyte of beauty like Alcibiades or a futile polymath and optimist like Pan- 
gloss. What is his true identity? 

It is often suggested that the Karamzinian persona of the Letters adapts 
easily to new environments. Natalia Kochetkova has written that ‘finding 
himself in those places where authors whom he had read used to live or stay, 
Karamzin tried to immerse himself in the same feelings they experienced 
there [...]. Describing nature, Karamzin often falls under the influence of 
his literary predecessors, looking at landscapes through their eyes? There 
is no doubt that versatility in literary mimicry characterises the persona 
of the narrator. Such shifts in behaviour and characterisation reflect the 
socialisation of the narrator, who adapts easily to new environments; and 
in some instances mimicry conveys a sense of performance as the narrator 
creates out of his textual space a theatrical forum. Does this performative 
persona impinge on the essential nature of the self? Beneath the surface of 
his social person (which responds to changing social codes and ably perso- 
nifies different literary identities), does the narrator undergo any essential 
change? The dominant approaches to the question have sought to explain 
the hero in terms of the genetic and generic model of the Bildungsroman, 
autobiography, and imitation of Sterne — all of which, it may be argued, 
distort the text. 

In a number of letters, Karamzin drops hints about his method that have 
led to consistent speculation about the genesis of the Letters from a diary, 
but the manifest intrusion of retrospective remarks and comparative 


9. Natalia Kochetkova, Nikolay Karamzin (Boston 1975), p.73. 
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commentary limit this possibility. Basing themselves on a too-literal 
reading of his comments, some scholars have advocated a single generic 
model. The narrator’s remark can be regarded as another gesture toward 
authenticity — and, therefore, to the rhetoric of authenticity that comes 
with the genre. ° Recent scholarly examinations of truthfulness and fiction- 
ality in the Letters have aimed to elucidate Karamzin's manipulation of bio- 
graphical material, or to examine the narrator's self-representation within 
the semiotic framework of the text.!! Both of these approaches start from 
the assumption that the Letters are either a covert biography inviting decon- 
struction and ironical rereading, or a travel work whose status gives the 
writer licence to lie as a way of creating the impression of authenticity. 
Both approaches offer valuable insights, but both are based on the assump- 
tion that the impression of authenticity of a biographically authentic or a 
psychologically consistent kind is of paramount concern to the narrator, 
when it might be argued that experiential and empirical veracity 1s far less 
important than the coordination of emotional and aesthetic response 
between the narrator and reader. In this section, by returning to the ques- 
tion of the work’s use of genre we can see the relation between form and 
identity in a different light where there is a greater emphasis on the rhetori- 
cal relationship between the narrator and the implied and actual readers. 

Meanwhile, biographers of Karamzin from Pogodin to Lotman drew an 
equivalence between narrator and author, enriching their studies of his life 
with material lifted from the Letters without regard for any circularity 
involved in the process. Criticism so badly distorted by the biographical 
fallacy would hardly be worth more than a footnote, were it not for the per- 
sistent biographical strain that persists in the critical literature. Most 
importantly (and most controversially), the reading of the Letters as a 
roman à clef has emerged once again in Iurii Lotman's important mono- 
graph Sotvorenie Karamzina (The Co-creation of Karamzin).? Generally 
Lotman sees Karamzin’s biography in terms of creative continuities punc- 
tuated by a series of philosophical crises: early optimism deflated by a 
moral crisis in the 1780s that leads to freemasonry; the trip to Europe, 
which occasions a break with freemasonry; and a philosophical crisis in 
the wake of the Terror that leads to the reappraisal of Enlightenment 
ideals and to a doubt in progress that terminates his literary career. Accord- 
ing to Lotman, Karamzin’s main philosophical interest was freemasonry, 
at least until his return from his journey to Europe.? Lotman made 


10. See, e.g., Kochetkova, Nikolay Karamzin, p.57. 

11. Scholarly attention to the Letters in nineteenth-century bibliography on Karamzin is 
desultory, as can be seen in the first attempted bibliography of works on Karamzin: Materialy 
dlia bibliografii literatury o N. M. Karamzine, ed. S. Ponomarev (St Petersburg 1883); see also 
V. Pokrovskii, Nikolai Mikhailovich Karamzin: ego zhizm i sochineniia (Moscow 1912), p.74. Not 
surprisingly, these discussions concentrate either on source-criticism or biographical detail. 
In both cases readings of the text were positivist, concentrating on the work's documentary 
nature with scant attention to its literary values. | 

12. First published in 1987; reprinted in Lotman’s Karamzin (St Petersburg 1997), p.10-310. 
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Karamzin’s closeness to the Novikov’s circle, the masonic affiliations of a 
number of his friends, and sporadic anecdotes about freemasonry and 
masonic members into the basis for an influential reinterpretation of the 
text. When Karamzin returned from Europe, friends widely noted that he 
had become ‘Europeanised’, acquiring the more artificial manner of the 
honnête homme at the cost of warmth of personality.'! At the same time, he 
no longer cultivated his old friendships and maintained his distance from 
Novikov. For Lotman this change was evidence of a rift: the cause, in his 
view, must have been a disagreement over freemasonry. He concluded 
that Karamzin had embarked on his journey as a freemason with a specific 
itinerary and agenda, and upon his return rejected both its lessons and its 
acolytes. This assumption became the premise of his interpretation of the 
Letters as a type of palimpsest containing buried references to a masonic 
itinerary that was suppressed in the text because of Catherine’s attacks 
on freemasons in the 1790s. Certainly there is evidence to show that the 
apportioning of time in the letters does not coincide exactly with that of 
Karamzin’s known itinerary. For Lotman this is less evidence of literary 
manipulation and transformation than sure proof of hidden information; 
the apparent itinerary of the Letters works as a diversion from the real itin- 
erary, which could be inferred from a number of chronological discrepan- 
cies. The principal evidence for his claim concerns an extra three weeks 
that Karamzin spent in France, a period that is not chronicled in the 
Letters which at this point become more vague in their dating. His conjec- 
ture is that Karamzin must have spent the period making clandestine con- 
tacts with Russian and European freemasons, possibly on a secret mission 
in Germany; among other purposes, the function of the publication of the 
first batch of letters on his return was to distract attention from a mission 
that had in fact alienated Karamzin. Despite the ingenuity of his conjec- 
tures there is very little evidence to corroborate most of Lotman’s assump- 
tions or conclusions. The assumption that the traveller’s interest, like the 
chronological anomalies, is merely a ruse for masonic activity becomes 
implausible for two reasons: firstly, Karamzin’s itinerary is driven by a 
number of philosophical and intellectual movements; and secondly, travel 
writing generally licences duplicity for the sake of enhancing the account of 
the voyage, so that it is not unusual to find discrepancies between actual 
and literary itineraries.® It would hardly be surprising if details and 
entire episodes of the Letters were invented, commuted or elaborated from 


13. Lotman, Karamzin, p.26-42, 159-61; despite the highly conjectural nature of the argu- 
ment, the assumption that Karamzin accepted the intellectual principles of freemasonry is 
prevalent in Karamzin studies of the Soviet period. 

14. The evidence is mainly anecdotal from contemporary letters. See M. Pogodin, Nikola? 
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actual events; but the explanation of falsification is more likely to lie in 
the emphasis that the work places on invention as a way of keeping the 
reader’s interest than in Lotman’s conjecture about a message for insiders. 

Karamzin was clearly aware of the wide range of possibilities that were 
open to him from the techniques of the novel and autobiography. !® The task 
the travel narrator shares with the explorer is at least to purvey information 
about the itinerary; but many writers, unlike explorers, also interweave the 
more subjective story of their own emotional growth, drawing on the 
language and conventions of the autobiographical account and the Bil- 
dungsroman. Eager to avoid charges of egotism and not to risk boring the 
reader, the eighteenth-century travel writer may leaven a chronicle with 
some anecdote, but (as P. A. Adams has observed) there is a firm emphasis 
on sharing experiences that will be of use to the prospective voyager at the 
expense of personal characterisation. When accounts start to novelise the 
narrative, as Karamzin’s does, the traveller functions as a hero according 
to different generic expectations. 

What contribution do autobiographical models make to the develop- 
ment of the persona?" Tzvetan Todorov sees the reader's perception of a 
tension between familiarity and alterity, between autobiography and 
fiction, between the subjective and objective, as a hallmark of travel litera- 
ture.? The question is to what extent and how exploration and self- 
exploration are intertwined. In Letter 19 the narrator speaks admiringly 
of Rousseau's Confessions, Jung-Stilling’s Autobiography and Moritz's Anton 
Reiser as accounts of their authors' emotional and intellectual development 
far superior to systematic psychology. But despite his tribute to Rousseau 
and the clear belief in Rousseau's sense of the inner voice, Karamzin's nar- 
rator does not follow the lead of Rousseau's Confessions and turn his journey 
into an account of emotional growth. Subjectivity is not completely absent: 
in Letters 8 and ro, for instance, the narrator falls into reverie, suggesting 
that his experiences have a transformative power — although he reaches no 
intellectual or emotional conclusions. A posture may be struck, a philo- 
sophical point ruminated or debated within individual letters, but neither 
incremental nor dramatic additions to self-knowledge preoccupy the nar- 
rator. Certain types of experience central to the Rousseauesque model, 
such as sexual encounters, are no more than hinted at. Philosophical 
argument, aesthetic judgement, openness to nature and the picturesque 
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and the emotion of friendship feature in the construction of the narrator's 
sensibility; on the other hand, empirical reactions associated with physical 
sensation do not occur. More importantly, scarcely any letters show a nar- 
rator assessing, rejecting or debating ideas and experiences critical to intel- 
lectual and emotional development in a manner familiar from the novel or 
the autobiography. No doubt Karamzin, like many of his contemporaries, 
felt the influence of these works in which the development of the narrator's 
sensibility and personality unfolds against biographical time. Turbulent 
tales of hardship and decisive encounters, each of the Bildungsromane that 
he lists documents a level of emotional involvement and romantic testing 
alien to Karamzin's emotionally neutral narrator; moreover, whatever 
their veracity, each narrative approaches the character as an historical 
entity rooted in a time and place and social milieu, giving names and 
dates with an explicitness that is elided by the Karamzinian narrator. 
What Karmazin borrows from this type of narrative, however, is a super- 
ficial commitment to the notion that emotional maturation and intellectual 
discovery go together. In the end, however, it is hard to identify a sense of 
growth in Karamzin's narrator, since the initial terms of his psychological 
profile — affection for friends, curiosity, intellectual self-assurance — remain 
undisturbed. Despite Karamzin's awareness of literary models where such 
self-exploration is the goal, and despite his incorporation of novelistic tech- 
niques, his hero occupies a synchronic space in a narrative that is meant to 
be moving along real time in which history is clearly more than a backdrop, 
having the power to change the lives of others. 

Literary identity balances the variety of performance determined by 
context and the illusion of self-consistency on the biographical level. It is 
for this latter reason that many accounts take the form of a diary or corre- 
spondence, regardless of whether or not the traveller kept an actual diary or 
developed the final observations from notes.'? Even in non-scientific or 
naturalist accounts, travellers commonly indicate how information was 
gathered in order to underscore the impression of discovery.?? For the 
gentleman traveller or member of the Grand Tour the impression of spon- 
taneity and authenticity — through a combination of fiction and documen- 
tation — is one more standard discourse. The advantage of the epistolary 
frame was that at least formally and rhetorically it maintained the identity 
of the narrating ‘I’: the framing device of communication with a fixed 
addressee provided a rhetorical and emotional constant. Yet the narrative 
‘P is the vehicle for multiple selves, including the philosophical, the senti- 
mental, the historical, the literary and the cultural self, and the literary 
mode must change appropriately as one or the other becomes the dominant 
feature of the narrator's personality. Despite long-standing dreams of travel 
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abroad, Karamzin’s narrator explicitly expresses his regret and trepidation 
in leaving, seeing travel as the destabilising of ‘everything that might be 
said to be a part of the moral structure of my existence’ (Letter 1). In part 
this inaugurates the theme of friendship and gives the pretext (homesick- 
ness) for the epistolary nature of the work; more specifically, it draws an 
association between the unity of individual identity and the familiar and 
domestic, and presents fragmentation of personality as an effect of seeing 
the self in new, foreign environments. 

In the English section of the Letters, the narrator makes clear that for him 
English fiction, with its emphasis on drawing character from life, is excep- 
tional and by implication not transferable — precisely because the English 
are in his eyes such an unusual people.” Despite Karamzin’s admiration for 
Fielding and his general ambition to make the English novel the model for 
new Russian fiction, it is not his ambition in this work to create a traveller in 
the image of Tom Jones.? For obvious reasons, and with the narrator's 
encouragement, it has been virtually automatic to identify Sterne’s senti- 
mental traveller as Karamzin’s model. To some extent the narrator’s 
visual and emotional reflexes derive from the sentimental narrator of eigh- 
teenth-century French and English fiction, but the work as a whole subor- 
dinates this guise because it is insufficient for his pursuit of intellectual and 
cultural issues. Structurally and intellectually there is little to connect them 
apart from certain surface details (for example, both the traveller and 
Yorick have trouble with their passports, both visit Versailles, and both 
have a conversation with a fille de chambre). Arguably the narrator’s invoca- 
tions to Sterne and Yorick repeatedly suggest a level of influence that is 
more rhetorical than real: in this connection the letters from Calais may 
be read as self-parody. Indeed, it is when he is at his most Sternean that 
the narrator reveals how un-Sternean he is. His exchange with the police- 
man makes it evident that the traveller’s literal search for Sternean arte- 
facts has become a hackneyed rite of passage for visitors in transit to 
France, humorously debunking sensibility as mechanical imitation; more- 
over, the very fact that the narrator emulates literary models rather than 
reacting to experience undermines the view that he is driven by Lockean 
principles.?! 
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One literary explanation for the unexpectedly static profile of the hero 
lies in the influence of two works openly invoked in the text. The narrator 
points to sources by seeking out two of the most popular novelists of the day, 
Wieland and the abbé de Barthélemy. Key philosophical fictions of their 
time, Wieland’s Agathon and Barthélemy’s Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, have 
been seen as the inspiration for Karamzin’s real-life pursuit of an intellec- 
tual Grand Tour constructed around a set of interviews with geographi- 
cally and intellectually diverse figures. At the level of the literary 
performance, however, their influence has been harder to recognise, since 
in other respects these novels have little in common with Karamzin: where 
they are set in remote antiquity, he is à /a page with history; where they are 
antiquarian and archaeological he is modern and subjective; where they 
focus on philosophical eternities and truths of the Platonic and Stoic 
schools, Karamzin explores contemporary notions of progress and Enlight- 
enment. Yet what Karamzin has retained from these fictions is his approach 
to the hero, who remains a vehicle for discussion and displays of affect 
without becoming psychologically varied and realistic, and without 
attempting to achieve distance on himself. When he introduces himself 
as a young Scythian to the abbé his gesture is, naturally, meant as a compli- 
ment to the writer and a boast of his own intellectual ambition — but also 
indicates to the reader the source for the writer’s own model of constructing 
the narrative self.” Barthélemy treated the setting of his novel as an exten- 
sion of his own research; the archaeologically authentic classical landscape 
in his Voyage du jeune Anacharsis and in Agathon were much-praised features. 
By contrast, descriptive codes in the Letters depart from these models. In the 
accounts by Archenholz and Moritz, whom Karamzin names and imitates, 
the level of descriptive detail is determined by the activity, or by the degree 
of cultural commentary, it can reveal. Numerous episodes in the Letters are 
written in this more neutral vein, akin to descriptions in both German 
travel writers: the treatments of Westminster elections in Archenholz and 
Karamzin, for instance, are close in both material and tone. 

Similarly, Karamzin's visit to Wieland is in tribute to an important poet 
and author of the first German novel. Agathon, which was revised for the 
final time in 1794, was exemplary in combining travel, philosophy and 
shades of autobiography, and a direct influence in its attentiveness to 
psychological verisimilitude. Wieland, whose ‘intention was to observe 
Agathon in manifold circumstances and shifting perspectives and his 
desire to show the influence of milieu, time and climate on the formation 
of ideas, illustrated perhaps more than Barthélemy the possible synthesis 
of the novelistic and philosophical." But for the Karamzinian cultural 
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programme, where exploration of Russia’s intellectual heritage begins 
with its eighteenth-century Europeanisation, an allegorical journey into 
antiquity was unsuitable for three reasons: firstly, because the neoclassical 
novel as practised in Russia already had masonic associations;?? secondly, 
because the common heritage of European and Russian culture was 
contemporary rather than ancient;? and finally, because Wieland sets his 
hero on a purely metaphysical quest for the definition of truth, while 
Barthélemy's Anacharsis seeks the definition of beauty. In this connection, 
we should note the exchange between the traveller and Wieland in Letter 
34, where the traveller clumsily slights Wieland with faint praise for the 
book as a philosophical work: * *I like your Agathon or Oberon much better," 
I answered; “however, out of curiosity I take a look at philosophy from 
time to time.” — “But surely Agathon is a philosophical book?" he said. 
“All the most important questions of philosophy are resolved in it.” — 
“You're right,” I said, “so I ask you to pardon me.”’ Wieland's influence 
on Karamzin is twofold: firstly, Agathon offers the structure of an intel- 
lectual picaresque in which the philosophical episodes constitute the plot; 
and secondly, within each episode the responsiveness of the subject to 
discussion and philosophical instruction is seen as a cornerstone of psycho- 
logical verisimilitude. Where Karamzin differs markedly, however, is in 
the sense of cumulative transformation, since unlike both Agathon and 
Anarchasis — whose journeys alter their intellectual views — the personal 
growth of the Russian traveller is not an overt result. Ultimately, the 
reasons for this may lie in Karamzin's philosophical views of the self, 
which are discussed below: the question is how he solves the formal 
problem of using genres that imply development without allowing that 
development to happen. 

In conclusion, while the work suggests a multiple perspective on the nar- 
rator, the intersection and overlapping of narrative models disrupts the con- 
tinuous development of character that can occur in the novel by laying 
emphasis on the persona of a self defined occasionally by introspection but 
largely as a passive observer and listener. Ultimately, however, what holds 
the narrative together and overrides the narrator's static and even fragmen- 
tary self-representation is his voice and gaze as an observer of culture 
defined broadly from social customs to literature and the fine arts to land- 
scape design. 
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ii. The self as philosophical subject 


‘I am engaged in philosophising: sorry. Such is the 
action of the English climate” 


Despite his respect for systematic thinkers, the narrator shows little patience 
for philosophising, a pastime amusingly debunked in the above exclama- 
tion. Why does the traveller refuse to be like Candide: does he not see his 
‘philosophical picaresque’ as a parallel set of tribulations to Candide’s 
adventures? Why does it matter that he is neither a Panglossian optimist, 
nor a philosophical naïf? Does anything suggest that the philosophical 
encounters have a lasting impact on the traveller — does he change his 
behaviour in reaction to new principles? Is he refusing to turn himself into 
a test case for a philosophical view? An overview of the philosophical 
context may give us a perspective on the treatment of philosophy in the 
text, and an approach to the questions that arise from it. 

Russia produced no original philosophers or theorists of sensibility in the 
eighteenth century. From the 1730s efforts to make the small Russian read- 
ership of the first half of the eighteenth century familiar with the post-Car- 
tesian and Newtonian world met resistance from the Orthodox Church; 
furthermore, the absence until the 1750s of official institutions of higher 
learning apart from the Academy of Sciences meant a dearth of advo^ates 
for philosophy.?? Anecdotal evidence records a small but growing interest 
in philosophical thought among better-educated Russians, but scattered 
references in letters and diaries do not clarify the depth of such interest or 
dispel the impression that the air of philosophical interest was at times no 
more than a status symbol among a Westernising élite.” A figure like 
Lomonosov (1711-1765), who genuinely espoused scepticism and scientific 
method, was rare. 

From the 1750s, and especially from the foundation of Moscow Univer- 
sity in 1755, the picture changes; but the attempts of some historians to see 
in this the birth of metaphysical and speculative thinking in Russia over- 
state the case. Despite sporadic translations of selected works, no Western 
philosopher was the subject of scholarly study or university lectures before 
the 1780s. In Moscow the basis of philosophical pedagogy remained scho- 
lastic,? and metaphysics remained a dubious subject in the eyes of the state 
and Church, despite such thinkers as Herder who saw it as a philosophical 
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innocent holding boundless utopian promise.? It was a sign of the times 
that in 1789, the year of Karamzin’s departure for Europe, an independent 
intellectual society announced an essay contest on the question: ‘By means 
of which sciences should the enlightenment of man begin? Those concern- 
ing his “heart” and “morals” or those belonging to “reason” and “wit”? In 
other words, the choice was between philosophy as a science or philosophy 
as ethical instruction. As one historian concludes, ‘the development of 
Russian philosophy shows that it chose the second path’.** Yet ethics 
remained largely the preserve of the conduct-book rather than the moral 
philosopher. By the late 1780s only a handful of thinkers had begun to con- 
sider fundamental questions: for instance, speculation about theodicy as a 
topic in moral philosophy came in belated response to Voltaire's poem on 
the Lisbon earthquake of 1755.* Aesthetics was viewed entirely as a ques- 
tion of practical poetics rather than as an area ofart criticism or speculative 
thought, and the absence from the translated literature of the major trea- 
tises written during the eighteenth century from Shaftesbury to Moritz 
indicates the backwardness of the philosophical curricula. *° 

During their encounter, Bonnet asks the Russian traveller about philo- 
sophical teaching in Russia (Letter 83): ‘In response to a question as to 
whose philosophy we teach at Moscow University I answered Wolff's, 
which was a guess since I do not know this for certain. As a graduate of 
Schaden’s school in Moscow, where contemporary German literature 
and thought was taught, Karamzin unquestionably knew the syllabus at 
the University:?' is the reticence and uncertainty on the part of the narrator 
an expression of embarrassment about the state of abstract thought in 
Russia? In fact, the authorities sanctioned the publication of Wolff's writ- 
ings in Moscow; Lomonosov, the founding rector of the University, had 
attended his lectures in Marburg, and helped to promote the vulgariser of 
Leibniz as a staunch theorist of monarchy whose rationalist theories, 
despite being somewhat critical of miracles, posed no great challenge to 
religion. From the 1750s, when Wolff found his own popularisers in 
Russia, his thought had been distilled from a metaphysical system into a 
typical sort of conduct manual instructing obedience and service. As his 
Russian acolyte Grigorii Teplov admitted, ‘it was necessary to speak about 
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philosophy in non-philosophical words’.3? Deism and materialism were 
both unacceptable, and there were strict limits imposed on rationalist 
writings. In the 1780s the Holy Synod tightened its grip on the dissemina- 
tion of heretical ideas, prosecuting the mathematician Dmitrii Anichkov 
for a dissertation that inclined to atheism. Voltaire continued to influence 
Russian poetics as tragedian and arbiter of taste, but his writings on meta- 
physics and Newton were shunned.? Anichkov, the most original and scep- 
tical thinker of the day, was replaced at the university with specialists in 
Russian grammar, who taught philosophy as a subdivision of philology; in 
the same period Kant became the bogeyman of the authorities, and the two 
Russian Kantians who tried to teach his critical philosophy were harassed 
and expelled from the university, a clear indication of the narrow utilitar- 
ian approach to the world of ideas. *! 

The development of philosophical thought in Russia is an uneven patch- 
work. Nevertheless, the major literary movements of the period reflect an 
awareness of new ideas and echo important philosophical currents. The 
sudden growth of a more abstract vocabulary in the 1780s is primarily a 
literary phenomenon brought on by the Sentimentalist redaction of Euro- 
pean theories of sensibility.* In most cases authors are at second or third 
remove from their philosophical sources, and adopt the conceptual vocabu- 
lary that had become part of the movement’s style and poetics. The contin- 
ued translation of important Western texts reinforced the stability of 
certain images that potentially keyed into a much larger intellectual back- 
ground, specifically giving the impression of philosophical advancement. 
But most development was suffused through literary application of philoso- 
phical ideas: concepts borrowed from associationism, moral sense theory, 
vitalism, scepticism and relativism are the source of words and images in 
writers, but they are not the foundation of systematic analysis or systematic 
assimilation. That a writer like Sumarokov — a literary conservative and 
devout Christian — has been compared to Boileau and Racine and likened 
to Locke and Voltaire, is scarcely proof, as has been argued, for the exist- 
ence of the Russian philosophe: it is more likely to demonstrate the composite 
and un-thought-through nature of literary and intellectual idenüty in the 
period. ? 

The extent to which Karamzin’s traveller seems to be a philosophical 
adept could be easily either exaggerated or dismissed. The dispersal and 
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disappearance of Karamzin’s library has long posed a problem for research 
into his sources and intellectual development; there is no easy discriminat- 
ing between distant and proximate sources. Karamzin’s view of sensibility 
can be grounded in the major theories of the period, but there are limits to 
how precise a definition of philosophical affiliations can be made. Certainly 
by comparison with important works of fiction like Wieland’s Agathon and 
Barthélemy’s Anarcharsis,* Karamzin’s narrative gives short weight to phil- 
osophical discussion. The Letters are not a philosophical novel: questions of 
an ethical, metaphysical or scientific nature comprise only one component 
of the traveller’s view of the world and the Enlightenment, whereas in both 
earlier novels the plot serves the elucidation and development of the philo- 
sophic topic, subordinating action and observation to a series of Socratic 
dialogues and scenes where views are argued. But philosophical inquiry 
is not a typical feature of the sentimental fictions that contribute funda- 
mental features to the characterisation of the narrator and the episodic 
structure of the entire work; and for this reason the philosophical coherence 
of the work should not be underestimated. The subordination of topical 
material to a novelistic narrative entails thematic development through 
accumulation rather than exposition. It is therefore reasonable to expect 
that philosophic references, like other motifs, must represent a key to 
Karamzin’s intellectual programme: and philosophical ‘showcases’ of the 
sort described below occur in twelve letters, supplemented by a further six 
where the discussion casually turns to philosophy. 

The cosmopolitan traveller has an easy command of all discourses, but is 
deliberately a master of none. As Roger Anderson pointed out, there is 
certainly a pedagogical element in the presentation of philosophers who 
were largely unknown to Russians: each is given an opportunity to ‘stand 
up and deliver’ on an aspect of their thought.* These digests are cast as 
transcriptions of conversation, firstly because quotation offers the illusion 
of direct speech through which the philosopher communicates with the 
traveller and perhaps more importantly with the traveller's readers; and 
secondly because it conveys a sense of authority and authenticity. Unlike 
the philosophical travels in Wieland, Barthélemy and Moritz, no single 
question or set of questions emerges — except in the broadest sense that 
all these thinkers are concerned with human conduct. Despite sugges- 
tions of pantheism in the traveller's reveries, and despite important pas- 
sages on death and immortality, metaphysical questions of religion and 
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epistemology get short shrift. Generally, the exposition of a philosophical 
position grows out of human encounters and makes no pretence to being 
systematic. The traveller states his belief that ‘man is born for friendship 
and society’, and much of the philosophical text addresses the virtue of the 
individual and its relation to the larger world. We hear Kant on the moral 
imperative, Nicolai and Voltaire — vicariously — on toleration, Platner on 
the rights of man, Lavater on the joy of existence. 

The encounter with Lavater, which is anticipated in earlier letters, is a 
good example of the dual function of the philosophical interview as cultural 
commentary and ethical quest. The treatments of both Lavater and Bonnet 
pass over their scientific thinking and writings: while the letter on Kant 
alludes to the controversial nature of certain of Lavater’s theories, and the 
letter on Nicolai refers to the attack on Lavater by the Berlinische Monatss- 
chrift, the Lavater encountered in the Letters is free of the taint of bogus mys- 
ticism.*’ Here the traveller is frank when he says that he is ‘not devoted to 
Lavater and on many things do not think as he thinks; however I am 
convinced that his Physiognomical fragments will [...] be read’ (Letter 15). 
This provides a courteous nod to contemporary fashion since Lavater’s 
physiological writings enjoyed huge popularity. Yet no further considera- 
tion at all is given to these theories: apart from a couple of superficial refer- 
ences, there is no evidence from the narrator’s manner of observing people 
that Lavater’s theories on the face alter his behaviour at all — in fact, acts of 
reading the face appear to be restricted, ironically enough, to the traveller’s 
description of Lavater at their first meeting.*® Similarly, no reference is 
made to the Christological religion that made Lavater a popular preacher 
and cult figure, or to his interest in parapsychological phenomena that led 
him to describe Cagliostro as a hermetic philosopher and Paracelsian seer: 
both Cagliostro and Paracelsus are the subject of stories that treat bogus 
mysticism as equal, if flawed, manifestations of scientific and philosophical 
advancement. Moreover, many of the figures mentioned positively by the 
traveller had been at odds with Lavater since an episode in the 1760s when 
Lavater sent Mendelssohn a copy of his translation of Bonnet’s Palingénèse 
philosophique and challenged him either to refute Bonnet’s Christian philo- 
sophy or to convert from Judaism. Berlin rationalists like Lessing and 
Nicolai reacted with scorn; Johann Heinrich Voss, whom the traveller 
visits, felt lasting contempt for Lavater, shown in his criticism of Lavater's 


47. On Lavater's reputation and influence in the period, see Graeme Tytler, Physiognomy in 
the European novel: faces and fortunes (Princeton 1982), p.20-32. 

48. The narrator is throughout attentive to expressive faces, a naturalistic feature of 
description and expression of his own sensitivity, but draws no moral conclusions from 
reading physiognomy and uses the pseudo-scientific language only satirically, in Letter 135, 
where he remarks of the English working class: ‘such awful physiognomies crop up only 
among the low masses of London folk; but they are so varied, so lively and striking that ten 
Lavaters would not suffice to describe all the bad qualities indicated by them. In the final 
version of Letter 85 Karamzin dropped a reference to Physiognomists printed in earlier ver- 
sions making it clear that he is not of their number. See Letters of a Russian traveller, p.219-21. 
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later works and their accounts of mystical séances.'? While the traveller 
refers to the ongoing attempts by the Berlin rationalists to expose Lavater 
as a crypto-Catholic and secret Jesuit» the controversies leave him curiously 
unaffected about his decision to visit Lavater, who was rejected by the 
rationalists and attacked by the Pietists: the traveller feels it is important 
to mention the degree of*controversy, but is unmoved to join either the 
attackers or defenders. The debates recede into the philosophical landscape 
of Europe, and serve mostly as an example of the relative liberty of opinion 
and philosophical thought enjoyed in Europe and the vigorous challenge 
mounted by secular thinking to religious dogma and the Church. 

Why do the narrator's nerves tremble when he is moved? Does this view 
of the psychopathology of the homme sensible come from the author's knowl- 
edge of Haller and other vitalists — or is sympathetic mimicry of other sen- 
timental travellers, and the Sternian narrator most particularly? The end 
of Letter 25 — where the narrator's sense of the plenitude and vibrancy of 
life induces a wish to weep — comes close to a credo of sensibility, but its 
philosophical basis remains undisclosed. Nevertheless there is enough evi- 
dence, both negative and positive, to help us towards a clearer formulation. 
The modus operandi of the narrative self of the traveller is principally through 
feeling rather than reflection. The nature of the self is most at issue in the 
letters about thinkers that are the philosophical showcases. Like Platner 
(whose influence is primarily as an aesthetician), Karamzin is disturbed 
by the notion of psychological materialism, since he sees the soul in non- 
material terms;?? and he bases his response on two considerations. Firstly, 
he trusts emotional verity above rational analysis: truth can be arrived at 
through certain types of feeling rather than through analysis. Secondly, he 
observes that while philosophers can maintain a control over their complex 
arguments and material, in their popular manifestation the philosophical 
arguments are distorted. The narrator argues his case through a vignette in 
Letter 39 in which he caricatures materialist philosophy on the physiologi- 
cal origins of sensibility. Here a travelling physician, who is lodging at the 
same inn as the traveller, attributes immoral behaviour to the physical mal- 
functioning of the human machine: 


"Spiritual disorder is always the result of physical disorder. When everything in our 
machine is in perfect balance; when all our blood vessels function and correctly 
separate various fluids; in a word, when each part does the duty that it has been 
assigned by nature, then our soul is healthy; then man thinks and acts well; then 
he is wise and virtuous, cheerful and happy.’ — ‘So then, if Caligula hadn't had 
bad digestion, he would never have thought of building a bridge across the Medi- 
terranean?" I asked. — “Without a doubt, answered my doctor: ‘and if the chemist 
had thought to give him several purgative pills, then his ridiculous undertaking 
would have been abandoned within the hour. Why were people good and happy 


49. Tytler, Physiognomy, p.31. 
50. See Catherine Minter, The mind-body problem in German literature 1770-1830: Wezel, 
Moritz, and Jean-Paul (Oxford 2002). 
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in the Golden Age? Naturally, because in feeding only on plants and milk they 
never burdened and polluted their stomachs! Finally, I let me tell you that if I 
were the ruler, instead of punishment I would order all the criminals to be sent to 
hospitals and treated until they became good people and useful citizens.’ 


The position is a reductio ad absurdum of his view about the physiological 
basis of sensibility. Elsewhere, references to Haller’s theory of irritability or 
to the nervous system as a series of vibrating strings occur, but their 
purpose essentially is to create a viable philosophical context rather than 
to make a substantial point about the neurophysiological origins of sensibil- 
ity.?' Unlike the Sternean hero, whose characterisation is radically affected 
by the Lockean theory of association, the Karamzinian narrator can be 
seen as operating on a consistent set of inner principles and more or less 
fixed identity that seem incompatible with Lockean psychology. Argu- 
ably, Roger Anderson exaggerates the extent to which the hero is no more 
than a collection of sense impressions and passive receptacle for feeling: the 
consistency of the narrator’s responses to the embedded tales suggests 
emotional consistency and unity, albeit without development. Similarly, 
from a philosophical point of view it would seem that unlike Anacharsis 
and Agathon, the Russian traveller is already fully formed and not impres- 
sionable — or, as Jean Breuillard elegantly put it, ‘barbare étrangement 
cultivé’. ’ For one thing, his itinerary takes him only to thinkers who are 
philosophically congenial.^ Unlike other philosophical literary figures 
such as Diderot's Jacques le fataliste, whose actions can be interpreted in 
light of Humean theories of determinism and scepticism, the Karamzinian 
hero seems to believe confidently in a categorical imperative and freedom 
of choice. There is no hint that Humean scepticism about identity chal- 
lenges the narrator's acceptance of sensation and feeling as a principle of 
identity; it is in this sense that Kant speaks in the first philosophical encoun- 
ter, and the view is implicitly endorsed by the narrator. This wariness 
regarding psychological materialism points to a different source for the 
physical symptoms of Karamzinian sensibility. This point, together with 
the narrator's reluctance to play Candide, lead us back to Wolff and the 
letter in which the narrator hides his philosophical tracks. 


51. There is a large body of literature on medical theories of the period and the link to 
sensibility. A useful synthesis is given in Anne C. Vila, Enlightenment and pathology: sensibility 
in the literature and medicine of eighteenth-century France (Baltimore 1998). 

52. The seminal discussion on Locke in Russia remains G. Gukovsky, ‘Lomonosov, 
Sumarokov i shkola Sumarokova’, in Russkaia poeziia XVIII veka (Leningrad 1927), p.9-47. 
See also Marcus Levitt, ‘Was Sumarokov a Lockean sensualist? On Locke's reception in 
eighteenth-century Russia’, in A Window on Russia: proceedings of the V international conference of 
the Study Group on Eighteenth-Century Russia (Gargano 1994), ed. M. Di Salvo and L. Hughes 
(Rome 1996), p.219-27. 

53. Jean Breuillard, ‘N. M. Karamzin et la formation de la langue littéraire russe’ (these 
de doctorat, Université de Paris IV-Sorbonne 1994), 1.141. 

54. The visit to Lavater, for instance, has a clear autobiographical element, since 
Karamzin had already established a correspondence with the Swiss thinker on the question 
of the nature of the soul. 
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From the 1730s Wolffs writings had enjoyed massive influence in 
Germany, and from the 1760s he was fully established in Russia.” In 
Letter 83, when Wolff is mentioned as possibly the dominant philosophical 
writer on the syllabus at Moscow University, the narrator downplays his 
knowledge of his teachings because the Moscow University syllabus gave 
priority to his writings on logic and physics, a side of Wolff's work that was 
of less interest to Karamzin because of the emphasis on rationalism.?? The 
Letters give no evidence of any interest in Wolff's theological writings and 
controversies or scientific theories. But many of the philosophers to whom 
he is drawn — Kant and especially aestheticians like Platner, Bodmer and 
Baumgarten — practised and extended Wolffian philosophy.?/ The travel- 
ler's ethical and aesthetic theories develop broadly from Wolfhan origins, 
and clearly aspire to more certain knowledge on ethics than could be 
found in conduct manuals. The basis of Wolff's ethical theory is the notion 
that the happiness of man consisted in his uninterrupted progress to ever 
greater perfection, where virtue and moral perfection are mutually 
enhancing; his doctrine of Seligkeit was formulated with reference to ‘no 
other happiness than that happiness which can be attained in this life 
by natural powers, and with reference to the capacity of individual 
through free will to improve their inner and external condition and 
achieve good.?? 

The traveller's first interview is with Kant, where Karamzin drops a 
useful hint about the narrator's philosophical competence. Attracted to 
Konigsburg by Kant’s fame, he admits as he departs to ignorance of two of 
Kant's most important works and has the ‘great wizard’ write them down. 
It is the sort of casual detail that suggests verisimilitude, but functions 
chiefly as an indication to the reader regarding the narrator's attitude and 
the modest level of his philosophical competence: as truth-seeker he is a 
philosophical amateur but not a complete naif. The motivation behind 
philosophical interest lies in the capacity of certain theories to confirm 


55. On his general influence, see Hans M. Wolff, Die Weltanschauung der deutschen Aufklarung 
(Bern 1949). For a useful summary of Wolff's controversial German ethics and German metaphy- 
sics, see Thomas P. Saine, 'Who's Afraid of Christian Wolff”, in Anticipations of the Enlighten- 
ment in England, France and Germany, ed. Alan Charles Kors and Paul J. Korshin (Philadelphia 
1987), p.102-33. Also see the same author’s The Problem of being modern, or the German pursuit of 
Enlightenment from Leibniz to ihe French Revolution (Detroit 1997), ch.5. Excerpts from Wolff ’s 
ethics in English translation can be found in Jerome Schneewind, Moral philosophy from 
Montaigne to Kant, vol. i (Cambridge 1990). | 

56. A version of Wolff's work on mathematics was published in a print run of 1200 copies, 
an unusually large number that reflects its place on the syllabus at Moscow University. A 
second edition appeared in 1791. A Russian translation of L. F. Tiumming’s Institutiones philo- 
sophiae Wolfianae, in usus academicos adornata (Frankfurt, Leipzig 1725) was published in Russian 
translation in 1760 in a print run of 2433 copies. See the Svodnyi katalog, i.186-87. 

57. See Saine, Who's afraid?’ The theological implications of the proposition, which was 
thought to challenge the doctrine of original sin, would have been irrelevant for Karamzin, 
whose earlier correspondence with Lavater demonstrates an interest in physical and philo- 
sophical theories of the soul, not theological proofs or orthodoxy. 

58. See The Cambridge companion to Kant, ed. Paul Guyer (Cambridge 1992), p.312-13. 
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the narrator’s conviction in the authority of his intuitive sense of how things 
should be and how people should behave. From the example of Kant, it is 
clear that the Karamzinian philosophical interview involves a highly 
reductive procedure, eschewing comprehensive assessment and concentrat- 
ing on elements that reinforce the concept of the self that is built up in the 
narrative. Kant’s speech touches on two topics that are of abiding interest to 
the author in this period: the sanctity of moral duty, and the possibility of an 
afterlife for the soul. For Karamzin and his traveller, Kant the logician, 
mathematician and epistemologist is not relevant, nor is there any com- 
punction in acknowledging the massive over-simplification of Kantian 
philosophy involved. What the ipsissima verba of the ‘all-destroying master’ 
affirm are two tenets of the traveller’s belief system. The disquisition (which 
is paraphrased for the reader) offers no argument but reduces the case in 
favour of the afterlife to a matter of conviction, sense and feeling. What is 
Kantian about the narrator shows through in his vocabulary of feeling, 
which flows out of the interview in Königsberg. The narrator first uses the 
verb ‘to feel’ in Letter 1 as he describes the torment of departure from his 
friends. It is not used again until Letter 8, when Kant makes ‘feeling’ and 
‘seeing with our own eyes’ the basis of his definition of the moral law and the 
definition of the future life; the inclination to favour the touchstone of 
emotion and psychology over logical proof culminates in the celebration 
of Rousseau. 

It is therefore of some interest that the word for ‘reason’ (razum) occurs 
only a handful of times in the entire work, whereas the lexicon of feeling 
and imagination is far more rich.’ This is not surprising in Russia's 
leading Sentimentalist, but the Letters give a more coherent sense of the 
philosophical justification for this choice. With his preference for the 
connotative illustration, Karamzin once again packages an argument in a 
visual experience. In Letter 114, in his final encounter (posthumous and 
therefore symbolic) with a philosopher, the traveller visits the grave of 
Descartes and pays tribute to his contribution to philosophy. At the same 
time he twice mentions that Descartes ‘was mistaken in much’, without 
elaborating on this comment: more explicit criticism is displaced to Letter 
141, where the narrator intimates his rejection of the Cartesian mind—body 
divide and mechanistic view of the self. 


Descartes, who wished to categorise all animals apart from man as machines, was 
unable to hear nightingales without irritation; it seemed to him that tender Philo- 
mela, by touching his soul, overthrew his system; and it is well known that a system 
is dearest of all to the philosopher! How could a materialist listen to human song? 
He would have to be deaf or exceedingly stubborn. 


Kant and Descartes thus frame the philosophical inquiry in the text: 
the one authoritative and alive, the other little more than a historical 
59. Razum is mentioned in Letters 8, 15, 26, 32 only, while there are countless instances of 


chuvstva (‘feeling’). 
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curiosity — and, perhaps somewhat confusingly, branded a materialist. The 
rest of the passage makes clear that Karamzin is lumping materialists 
and mechanists together by virtue of their attitude to feeling, regardless of 
their disparate views on the nature of the soul. The celebration of Rousseau 
will be central to the narrator’s philosophical inclination to favour the 
touchstone of emotion and intuition over reason, and for this he finds 
support in his simplified version of Kantian thought. Although the narrator 
is no epistemological Quixote in search of certain knowledge, he clearly 
makes philosophical support for his view of the self a crucial element in his 
cultural commentary on the European Enlightenment. The ‘P of the narra- 
tor isa Rousseauesque self defined by emotional self-knowledge, as eager to 
feel as he is to reason. Both in Letter 114 and in the encounter of Letter 26, 
the narrator disparages theory because it is counter-intuitive and does not 
comply with his own view of sensibility: validation of his epistemology 
happens in the certified Rousseauian manner when an inner voice discloses 
the truth, as in Letter 15 where his ‘heart senses acutely’ the truth that ‘man 
is born for society and friendship’. The traveller does not absolutely object 
to materialism or to mechanistic theories of psychology, since he describes 
his own sensations in neurological terms in a number of places; but he 
clearly regards any theories that fail to take into account subjective sen- 
sation, and to acknowledge the mysterious nature of individual perception, 
as flawed and distorted. 

If the traveller has a philosophical programme, his search is for corro- 
boration of what is essentially a pre-Romantic emotional theory of the iden- 
tity of the self. Typically for this text, the formulation of the question needs 
to be staged in a fictional scene: thus in Letter 26 a meeting with a student 
turns into a conversation about Mendelssohn and the problem of the 
mind—body division and proofs for immortality. Obviously buoyed up by 
Kant’s earlier assertions, the narrator defends immortality on the basis of 
emotional certainty: 


‘You have to seek it in the heart’, I said. ‘O! dear Sir! criticised the student: 
‘emotional certainty is not the same thing at all as philosophical certainty; it is not 
reliable; you feel it now but in a minute it vanishes and you cannot find its place. It 
is essential that certainty be founded on proof, but proof that is based on those 
innate concepts of pure reason in which are contained all the eternal essential 
truths. Such is the certainty that the metaphysic seeks in his solitary vestibule, in 
the gloom of night, by the weak light of a lamp as he neglects sleep and rest. If only 
we were able to know exactly what the soul is in and ofitself, then everything would 
be for us exposed; but ~’. Here I removed from my pocket a single letter from good 
Lavater and read the following to the student: 'An eye by its formation is not able to 
look upon itself without a mirror. We view ourselves only in other objects. 
The feeling of existence, personality, the soul — all this exists only because it exists 
outside us, — in phenomena or manifestations that touch us? ‘Wonderful! said 
the student’ — wonderful! But if he thinks that — ? At this point the carriage 
stopped; the guard opened the doors and said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen! dinner is 
served." 
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Why cite a personal communication that makes Lavater a philosophical 
arbiter? The exchange centres on differing views concerning the question of 
the status of the soul. The student speaks in the rationalist spirit of the Wolf- 
fian school whereas the narrator adduces a private communication from 
Lavater, who bases his knowledge of the soul on an intuitive perception of 
sympathy — that is, ultimately, on feeling. The mise en scéne, which makes 
philosophical discussion a casual feature of life on the road subordinated 
to the timing of dinner, is part of the improvisatory, novelistic style aimed 
at generating questions through encounter and conversation. At the same 
time, arguments can be marked out. In Letter 54 the narrator discloses 
the full contents of Lavater’s letter, adumbrated in the exchange with the 
student. Consistent with the narrator’s attraction to heart over mind, the 
philosopher focuses on the goal of existence, and steps away from the more 
abstract arguments concerning the immortality of the soul. The goal of 
philosophy — according to Lavater — is instead the perfecting of sensibility, 
and the question of spiritual order is made entirely a matter of the capacity 
to feel: 


Feeling and the joy of existence (Daseinsfroheit) is the goal of everything that we are 
able to seek. The wise and foolish seek only the means to enjoy their existence or to 
feel it — they search for that through which they are able to sense themselves more 
strongly. Every feeling and every object, attained by any one of our senses are 
additions (Beiträge) to our sense of self (Selbstgefühl); the greater the sense of self, 
the greater the satisfaction. As varied are our organisations or educations, similarly 
varied are the demands for means and objects that in a novel manner allow us to 
feel our existence, our strengths, our life. The wise man differs from the fool only in 
the means of sensing the self. The simpler, more prevalent, more all-satisfying, con- 
stant and beneficial the means or object in which or through which we more 
strongly feel, the more essential (existent) we are ourselves; the more truthful and 
joyous our existence, the wiser we are, freer, more loving (/ebender), more loved, 
more alive, more enlivening, more blessed, more human, more divine, more in 
harmony with the goal of our existence. Investigate precisely through what and in 
what you exist more pleasantly or firmly? What gives you greater pleasure — taking 
for granted that it is that which never causes regret — that always with calm and an 
interior freedom of the spirit can and ought to be wished for again? The more valu- 
able and the more essential the means chosen by you, the worthier and more essen- 
tial you are yourself; the more essential you become, that is, the stronger, truer and 
more joyous your being, then the closer you approach the general and particular 
goal of our existence. 


The passage is worth quoting at length because it comes as close as any 
other document in Russian writing of the period to giving a philosophical 
grounding to the cult of feeling that had emerged in Russia in the late 1770s, 
and perhaps to modifying it. What would it say to a Russian audience? The 
Lockean model of the sensationalist self is clearly an important reference 
point for Russian Sentimentalism.9 But for Karamzin, while feeling 
confirms the identity of the self, the individual also contains a special 


60. See Marcus Levitt, ‘Was Sumarokov?’, p.219-27. 
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capacity for feeling that is distinct from reason and appears to be innate 
and not only the result of experience. Lavater does not only speak for 
himself here: his idea sums up a view commonly held by disparate philo- 
sophical movements, and suggests the extent to which Karamzin is in 
tune with larger theories in the period as a matter of conviction rather 
than philosophical demonstration.?' What the traveller wishes to see is the 
individual genius for feeling and sympathy — and ultimately as an exten- 
sion of sympathy, the individual genius for imagination. 


iii. The visual subject: social order 
and the aesthetic imagination 


For Karamzin the epistemological definition of the individual lies in the 
responses of the imagination. Andreas Schônle has rightly argued that 
the Karamzinian traveller seems to acquire a coherent self through an aes- 
thetic pattern of response to the visual; his analysis of the picturesque is 
undoubtedly helpful, and it is possible to complement and develop his 
insights by further taking into account the philosophical and literary 
factors that shape the narrator's visual performance. However, notwith- 
standing Schónle's observations, Karamzin's traveller is not a uniform 
aesthetic subject. Philosophical theories of the imagination as a cognitive 
capacity provide him with the license to see, to feel and to imagine based 
on his position as an outsider. In addition, the narrator's view of landscape 
is filtered through his awareness of literary expectation and standard modes 
of viewing, and this sense of literary idiom and decorum drives the range of 
variety and level of imitation. Thirdly, what might be called the ‘politics of 
viewing’ also obtrudes, for the position of the social outsider impinges on his 
position as a literary viewer. 

Elizabeth Bohls has argued that spectatorship in the social sphere or in 
nature is a gendered activity. In her analysis of a number of eighteenth- 
century works of travel literature, the female mode of viewing and com- 
menting disrupts and exposes the fallacy in assuming that the neoclassical 
model of aesthetic perception is universal.®? Defined by the canonical texts 
of aesthetic criticism (like Addison on the pleasures of the imagination, 
Burke on the sublime and beautiful, Gilpin on the picturesque, Reynolds 
on the neoclassical) the universal model of aesthetic perception lays 
emphasis on disinterestedness on the basis of premises about class, gender 
and nation: the proper mode of viewing, like the proper mode of behaving, 
is extrapolated from the practice of the dominant class, whether it is 


61. See Andrew Kahn, ‘Self and sensibility in Radishchev's Puteshestvie iz Peterburga v 
Moskvu: dialogism and the moral spectator’, in Self and story in Russian history and culture, ed. 
L. Englestein and S. Sandler (Cornell 2000), p.280-304. 


62. Elizabeth A. Bohls, Women travel ioo and the language of aesthetics 1716-1818 
(Cambridge 1995), ch.1. 
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the French court or the English landed gentry. Bohls’s argument about an 
alternative female mode of viewing can be extended, as she observes, to 
the viewing practices of the foreigner, whosé marginal status injects just a 
note of curiosity or disbelief, but brings to bear a mode of reaction that is 
overtly emotional rather than cool, descriptive rather than analytical, or 
sometimes puzzled rather than clear, equivocal rather than certain — at 
the very least, more varied and personal. Arguably, Karamzin is closer to 
this type of viewer than he is to Schónle's landscapist, who seamlessly 
assumes the appropriate role and descriptive style; and what emerges is a 
viewer more at ease in certain landscapes than others, and more inclined 
to feel the pleasure of certain vistas because they suit his theory of the 
imagination. Unlike the works of the explorer, the naturalist or the con- 
noisseur, the Letters explore multiple subjectivities. What unifies the per- 
formance is the overarching awareness of a self-conscious narrator either 
in the intrusion of metatextual commentary that breaks the frame, or in 
the exaggerated application of the aesthetic — where parody in the sense 
of ‘imitation’ becomes parody in the sense of ‘exaggeration’ or ‘caricature’. 
Given the narrator’s deftness as a parodist, moments of unsuccessful pas- 
tiche or literary ventriloquism can be taken through literary awkwardness 
to expose a cultural or social barrier to his adopting the appropriate 
aesthetic. 

It is when he reaches Paris that Karamzin particularly attends to matters 
of surface display and pleasure. In a series of letters describing the commer- 
cial possibilities of the city (from coffee to courtesans), its intellectual 
attractions (from the libraries and academies to architecture) and its cul- 
tural riches (from the paintings of the Luxembourg Palace to the spectacles 
of the main theatres), he regales his reader with a plenitude of sights, sounds 
and objects on an unprecedented scale. Such aesthetic pleasure is grounded 
in the politics and social mores of the ancien régime, where the public sphere 
is defined as an arena for conspicuous consumption. The social position of 
the bourgeois and aristocrat are made visible in a flaunting of taste and 
wealth, and the traveller revels in the public spectacle. By contrast, the 
display of high culture in the salon moves Karamzin to consider the cul- 
tural profile of the ancien régime, and the relation between pleasure and 
social standing, from a different perspective — relative not only to Parisian 
life but to earlier encounters with intellectuals, where a philosophical 
perspective predominated over an aesthetic perspective. Despite his mani- 
fest sociability and polish, we can sense throughout Karamzin's letters an 
uneasy tension between his social rank and his foreignness, between his 
candidness and fear of dissembling. Inevitably, the linguistic skills of the 
traveller lead his interlocutors to assume that he is at the very least a 
European; but the disclosure of his nationality prompts more than polite 
surprise, as Russianness is read as a sign of total otherness. Russia's repu- 
tation among European thinkers veered wildly between those (such as 
Casanova and Diderot) who saw it as a land of utopian opportunity to 
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detractors like Catherine’s nemesis, Chappe d'Auteroche.9* Consider the 
exchange between the traveller and the society lady (Letter 117), where 
conversation becomes a formal interrogation — nor does he succeed in his 
attempt to persuade his interlocutor of Russia’s cultural advancement. 
Against the Europeanness of the traveller stands the obverse theme of the 
alterity of Russia to Europeans. The visibility of foreignness reveals the 
uncertain status of the observer, and such moments seem to warn the tra- 
veller that his position as a European subject is compromised.” In a culture 
where viewing and being viewed, speaking and being heard form the basis 
of social power, foreignness disrupts the premise that all participants auto- 
matically share the same aesthetic assumptions. 

As visual spheres, nature and culture elicit unequal responsiveness from 
the traveller. The juxtaposition of art and nature — or the artificial and the 
natural — is never made explicitly, but a differing degree of response in the 
narrator’s mode of viewing is notable. For all his fascination with culture, it 
would be difficult to argue that the traveller takes pleasure in art for art’s 
sake. His preoccupation with architecture is subordinated to his sense of 
history, and his attention to works of art reflects a greater interest in the 
individual collector or in art as a symbol of status. Whether he is visiting 
collections in Dresden (Letter 23) or in Windsor (Letter 142), the narrator’s 
characteristic mode is to provide a catalogue of paintings. Travel accounts 
of the period place a certain value on strategies of authentication, and the 
inventories serve as proof of a visit (or, in the case of Windsor, likely falsifi- 
cation of proof); within these conventions, however, travellers have great 
flexibility to indulge their tastes, but the Russian traveller is hardly more 
than a dutiful compiler. At Sans-Souci, where he acknowledges the richness 
of décor, he apologises (‘To tell the truth, I was at this point not in the right 
frame of mind for looking at great works of art’) and moves on, undisturbed 
by the missed opportunity. In Dresden, the narrator expresses frustration 
at his hurried tour (‘You would need not three hours, but several months in 
order to view the gallery satisfactorily’), but provides a list unsupported by 
any subjective reaction or annotation until the very end, where his prefer- 
ence for landscape prompts a single comment that echoes earlier travellers 
since the time of Pliny: ‘Among the other paintings there are such beautiful 
landscapes and such animated depictions of grapes and other fruits that 
you want to grab them.’ Responses generally fall into a binary set of associ- 
ations between an objective, factual and detached approach to museums 


63. On the pre-Enlightenment history of the country’s negative reception, see Michel 
Mervaud and Jean-Claude Roberti, Une infinie brutalité: l'image de la Russie dans la France des 
XVI et XVII siècles (Paris 1991); on utopian dreamers, see Alexander Stroev, Les Aventuriers 
des lumières (Paris 1997), p.215-33. 

64. On language as a perceived barrier to full participation in the Enlightenment, see 
Jenny Mander, ‘Nothing to write home about? The linguistic limits of the Enlightenment's 
global journey’, in L'Invitation au voyage: studies in honour of Peter France, ed. J. Renwick (Oxford 
2000), p.13-22. 
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and works in galleries, and response animated by emotion and imagination 
in the face of natural landscape and works of art imbued with human 
emotion. What lies behind this pattern? 

In the Alpine letters, the traveller’s philosophical default mode as an aes- 
thetic subject is based on a canon of theorists who privileged plasticity over 
realism and emotion over formalism. Passing mention of Saussure and the 
French translation of Coxe’s book shows awareness of geological and ethno- 
graphic accounts; but as frequently happens in this narrative, such 
acknowledgement opens an ironical gap between Karamzin’s subject and 
an alternative literary model. Despite the narrator’s repeated references to 
this intellectual capacity, the significance of the narrator’s views on the 
workings of the imagination have gone little noticed. In the first and last 
letters, the narrator addresses the ‘imagination’: the source of his desire to 
travel and enrich his experience is the imagination, and at the end his 
imagination will be one consolation for what he misses on his return. The 
imagination is the source of creativity; the imagination is also the source of 
the sympathy that creates friendship, likewise mentioned in conjunction 
with imagination in the first and final letters. And the word for imagination 
(voobrazhenie) occurs far more frequently than the vocabulary of ratiocina- 
tion. 

The prominence of the imagination is brought out more categorically 
early in the Letters, when the traveller attends Platner’s lecture or notes the 
centrality of ‘imagination’ in the aesthetic theories of Baumgarten and his 
followers. But in practice Karamzin appears to be operating two different 
definitions of imagination: as a power to inspire a shaping perception of 
nature, and as the capacity to feel the aesthetic and psychological disrup- 
tion of the sublime. The first appears to derive from English association- 
ism, and draws on the theory of a German follower of Burke. In Letter 57, 
the very proximity of a philosopher of aesthetics seems to be enough to set 
the faculty of imagination in motion: 


Professor Breitinger, whom I had not yet met since his return from Schaffhausen, 
met me in the crowd after the end of the training, and after his initial salutation 
asked how I was struck by what I had seen. I thought that he was speaking about 
the descent of the Rhine; my imagination immediately summoned this magisterial 
scene — the earth shook under me — everything around me made a noise — and I 
told him heatedly: ‘Ah! who can describe the greatness of such an occurrence? One 
can only see it and be amazed.’ 


It is typical of Karamzin’s allusive technique of argumentation to plant 
significant details in a description or dialogue. In this case, the name of the 
philosopher and his proximity to the traveller’s experience of a landscape 
comprise the significant detail. Breitinger was one of the most prominent 


65. For a discussion of Karamzin and the sublime see Vladimir Bilenkin, ‘The sublime 
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theorists of the imagination: he saw in the dissemination of English writers 
like Shaftesbury and Addison the means to move German aesthetics away 
from the neoclassical conventions favoured by Gottsched towards an aes- 
thetic in which free association and passion become the source of its imagi- 
native power.°® The connection between Karamzin's own aesthetic theory 
and acts of imagination is made through a pair of letters which offer two 
responses to the same scene. In the first (Letter 55), when the traveller even- 
tually stands on the brink of the Rhine, imagination shapes his perception 
of nature: ‘My imagination gave life to cold nature: it gave it feeling and 
voice: nature prophesied of something unutterable! Filled with delight, I 
fell on my knees to beg forgiveness before the Rhine for speaking about its 
falls with such disrespect yesterday. The mediation of feeling through 
imagination, and the related animation of nature, are presented in this 
case as a natural function of psychology. The traveller’s aesthetic orien- 
tation emerges again in the second letter, where the same event is revisited 
and narrated a second time from the viewpoint of a different aesthetic 
experience. Triggered by the presence of Breitinger, this passage employs 
the vocabulary of the sublime, ending in the descriptive terms of amaze- 
ment and speechlessness.9 Its purpose is to illustrate the influence of 
Burke, whose views Breitinger shared and whose treatise reached a 
Russian readership in French (1765) and in a German translation published 
in Russia (1773).°° In the Burkean sublime, the imagination modifies the 
interaction of the external world and the world of feeling, in this instance 
recalling the scene of contemplation and stimulating the passions.*? In both 
the scene of viewing and the retrospective the sublime is present because, as 
the narrator says, his imagination ‘seeks in vain a comparison, a likeness, an 
image' (Letter 67). 

By contrast, Baumgarten and Platner’s theories of the imagination 
stress the creative capacity of the imagination and its plastic nature, rather 
than the overwhelming of imagination consonant with the experience of 


66. See Jochen Schmidt, Die Geschichte des Genie-Gedankens in der deutschen Literatur, Philosphie 
und Politik 1750-1945, vol. i, Von der Aufklärung bis zum Idealismus (Darmstadt 1985); Alfred 
Bäumler, Das Irrationalitatsproblem in der Asthetik und Logik des 18. Jahrhunderts bis zur Kritik der 
Urteliskraft (Darmstadt 1967). 

67. The responsiveness of the traveller to the sublime falls between the instant awe 
described in Burke and the self-conscious obligation that travellers feel they ‘have to’ be 
impressed, which becomes a topos. Karamzin's traveller has the appropriate experience 
only once he remembers the theory (hence the encounter with Breitinger), but he is more 
engaged than William Coxe, one of the narrative models named in the text, who treats his 
response to the same waterfalls as a rhetorical exercise. See W. Coxe, Lettres de M. William Coxe 
à M. W. Melmoth (Paris 1782), p.175-76. For a different reading of this scene see Bilenkin, 
‘Sublime moment, p.601-11. 
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the sublime. This is closer to the representation of the traveller’s mind as he 
contemplates the glaciers through which the Liitschine flows (Letter 65): 


Imagine enormous piles of ice — a plurality of high icy pyramids — between two 
mountains; although I noticed no similarity in them to the magic palaces of 
crystal that have been remarked on by one French writer, none the less they do 
offer the gaze something magisterial. I do not know who first likened these ice-for- 
mations to a stormy sea whose waves were turned to ice in an instant by a sudden 
frost; but I can say that this comparison is both wonderful and accurate, and that 
this traveller or writer had a poetical imagination. After viewing the ice from the 
same point where the turbulent Lütschine river flows from under its vault with a 
terrible roar, embroiling huge stones in its waves, I decided to climb higher. 


Here the sense of terror is contained because Karamzin’s imagination is 
mediated through the literary accounts of the site: this is because the 
capacity of the imagination to relate images and ideas also regulates the 
potency of the image. The traveller’s record of his imagination reflects 
the views of Platner on poetic invention and the role of fancy. Imagination 
functions in Platner as a power of synthesis, organising complex ideas and 
images and resolving them into a whole." By way of example, Letter 141 
pays tribute to Fuseli in terms appropriate to this theory by citing his 
power to shape images: *he chooses the most fantastic or dream-like scenes 
from Shakespeare and with amazing strength, with an amazing wealth of 
imagination, gives substance to his ethereal creations, gives them a name and a place, a 
local habitation and a name’. In Letter 9o on the magic of antiquities, 
images lead to associations and ideas, providing an example of Platner’s 
view on the imagination as a power that gives ideas and images sensory 
form. Indeed the account of the visit to the sculptor in Letter 89 seems to 
be an internal parable for the narrator, showing how the sculptor unites the 
idea that comes from his skill in imitation with the power of feeling. 


iv. The visual subject: deconstructing the neoclassical 


All seeing has an ideological dimension in this text: many views are also 
views of other things. This is most apparent in Part III, where Karamzin 
concentrates on a type of neoclassical landscape, emphasising and ponder- 
ing the artificiality and control of the vista." This occurs mainly in poetic 
descriptions, which formally and thematically form a counterpoint to the 
workings of landscape description narrated in prose. Reading the land- 
scapes of this work is a parallel operation: among travel texts, works of 


70. See J. Engell, The Creative imagination, p.101; Alexander Kosenina, Ernst Platners Anthro- 
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sentimental fiction — including important models like Sterne's Sentimental 
journey and Vernes's Voyageur sentimental — frequently interpolate verse 
forms in their prose narrative, and liere too the range of modes varies from 
popular song to narrative verse to excerpts from neoclassical drama. 
'Twenty-three letters include more than thirty embedded pieces of original 
and translated verse, and the interpolations relate to issues of landscape, 
aesthetics, psychology, history and biography.” Just as documentary 
material is often used in historical and travel fiction to lend authenticity, 
verse quotation is used to vouchsafe authenticity of emotional and aesthetic 
response — or to sound a dissonance. 

In France and England the scenic topography of gardens becomes inse- 
parable from the larger historical landscape. Karamzin's traveller does not 
sce symbolic landscapes only through the prism of overtly conventional 
neoclassical models, for the descriptions enact an awareness and ironisation 
of pastoral that can only be regretted but not sustained with the passing of 
the ancien régime. The letters from Paris redesignate the polarisation 
between city and country; although they embody the human social order 
and aesthetic design, landscapes are surprisingly recategorised as ‘natural’ 
— because they relate to Karamzin's philosophy of culture and history: 
insofar as he argued (against Rousseau) that civilisation in all its cultural 
and commercial manifestations is the natural state of man, the urban 
represents to the traveller a part ofthe natural world. The cosmopolitanism 
— as well as revolutionary unrest — of Paris as described by the traveller 
make it a universal emporium rather than a royal city, an image of 
natural and constantly mutating energies. Versailles, by contrast, is artifi- 
cial, because its design embodies an outmoded aesthetic and political 
culture from which the public sphere is excluded. The interpretation of 
this landscape is, in Karamzin's hands, an allegory of reading culture. 

Letters 121 and 122 present a triptych of landscapes, naturally grouped 
together in the itinerary but topographically diverse: the Bois de Boulogne, 
Marly, and Rousseaus Hermitage. Modulation from the descriptive 
language of the sublime begins earlier on Karamzin's visit to Versailles 
(Letter 117). Calm itemisation of the artificial connotes the language of 
the beautiful, celebrating the capacity of the architect and garden designer 
to shape and harmonise nature — and in taming nature also controlling the 
unstable potential of landscape to incite the imagination. But as the viewer 
makes clear, his responses are scripted and virtually automatic: 


No, he imagined that the viewer would cast his eyes over a part of the countless 
riches and after initial cries of rapture would be stupefied and no longer dare to 
praise. This is exactly what I did; feeling my own insignificance I moved my legs, 
transferred my gaze from one object to another, found everything perfect and felt 
calm astonishment. Louis XIV and Le Nótre so impressed my imagination that 
it was impossible to invent anything or to imagine anything other than as it was. 


72. See Letters 26, 33, 42, 54, 61, 72-73, 84, 98, 113-14, 116, 119-22, 125-26, 142, 147. 
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In tribute to the artist I remembered Tasso’s description of Armida’s gardens: how 
impoverished the description is by comparison with Versailles. That was an engrav- 
ing, this is a painting. How many times has it been said that Art does not compete 
with Poetry? 


The walk in the Bois de Boulogne (Letter 121) provides a guided tour to 
the poetics of neoclassical landscape description. The act of description 
gives the reader a lesson in the art of reading a type of landscape as a meta- 
phor of historical and cultural change. From the Alpine views the narrator 
created an opportunity to taste theories of the imagination: now he faces 
the paradoxical combination of nature and landscape enshrined in neoclas- 
sical theory, and through the juxtaposition of scenes exposes the fragility — 
in 1790 — of the aesthetic ideal ut pictura poesis. Everything is charged with 
meaning for the writer and reader of landscape poetry, who understands 
that the timelessness inherent in a poetics of garden design and pastoral 
depends very much on history — or possibly the suspension of history. 

The two letters are linked as landscape paintings and by their common 
use of quotation from Delille.” This juxtaposition is a classic example of the 
Formalist notion of the ‘laying bare of the device’, in that it exposes the arti- 
ficiality of poetic naturalism and the naturalness of open artificiality, 
choices dictated by the unstable relationship between nature and culture 
in neoclassical description. Quotation does more than ratify the responses 
of the narrator, and the interrelation between the experiential and the lit- 
erary images forms the interpretative crux of the descriptions. What 
becomes immediately clear is that art offers a key to art, and that reaction 
to a landscape can be scripted on the basis of a poem. Here, as the narrator 
makes his way through the wood, all objects have their appropriate and 
predetermined response, and the narrator responds on cue. Hence the 
sight of the cypress can only — given its ancient association with death — 
provoke mournful thoughts; the quotation from Delille then confirms that 
this is the optimal response of the narrator as the actual reader of the land- 
scape. But of course, in keeping with neoclassical assumptions about artistic 
enhancement of the natural, the greater the artfulness the greater the ‘nat- 
uralness’ of feeling. 

On a formal level, linguistic continuity and discontinuity relaxes and 
reinforces boundaries between the natural and the artificial, the real and 
the illusory. In the Bois de Boulogne letter, verse and prose passages are all 
in Russian — including the extensive quotation from Delille, who is else- 
where cited in French: translation allows the narrator silently to appropri- 
ate Delille’s voice even as his manner of response conforms to the literary 
landscape. Both the real text of the landscape and the poetic landscape 
dovetail seamlessly as verse quotation provides the cue for poetic quotation 
and vice-versa. Moreover, the poem serves as a mirror within the text. 


73. On Delille and the neoclassical view of the Golden Age, see E. Guitton, Jacques Delille 
(1783-1813) et le poème de la nature en France de 1750 à 1820 (Paris 1974), p.263-314. 
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All the key elements of the actual landscape — the cascade, the urn, the 
cypress — recur in the poetic landscape: finding consolation in nature and 
finding consolation through poetry' become a single activity, and reading 
the landscape is the perfect substitute for being in it. 

'The visit to Marly (Letter 122) both supplements and disrupts the effect. 
If the artificial and natural converge in the Bois de Boulogne, here the 
natural is revealed as artificial. The letters describe the ‘machine de 
Marly’ which artificially makes nature more ‘natural’, but the manner of 
description itself becomes more artificial and mediated through art. 
Whereas the voice of Delille and the narrator blend in the first tableau, 
now the narrator openly substitutes a poetic depiction of Marly for ‘a 
detailed description’. He undoes all the effects of continuity at work in the 
previous letter, in particular by drawing attention to the ‘poor’ quality of 
the translation: nature has been turned into embellishment (‘How much 
all the places around Paris are enriched by art!’). And whereas poetry 
offered an adequate guide to the Bois de Boulogne, now beauty and poetry 
are irrelevant to understanding the machinery, and are seen as artificial 
and illusory by comparison with a mechanical explanation that the narra- 
tor shies away from (‘You have to be an engineer to appreciate the wonder 
of the aquatic engine’). Brilliant verse in all its artificiality is the appropri- 
ate medium for admiring the artificial landscape: despite admiration for 
the ‘miracle’, the fountains inspire nothing like the awe of the sublime 
Swiss cascades. Artifice is seen as the technological product, nature is 
reduced to an image of the vanity of the court; and the decline of the park 
makes clear the distinction between nature as a cultural product and 
nature in the physical world. 

We are immediately alerted to this tension by a final comment and juxta- 
position with the third tableau: 


How much all the places around Paris are enriched by art! I often walk on Mont 
Valérien, and there, seated next to the lonely chapel, I look at the majestic sur- 
roundings of the magnificent city. 

I have not forgotten the Hermitage, the rustic home of Mrs d'Epinay, in which 
Rousseau lived and where New Eloisa was composed; where the author read it to his 
simple Thérèse who could not count to a hundred, but could feel the beauties of the 
immortal novel and weep. A small house, on a hillock; rural plains all around. 


Rousseau’s Hermitage may be the epitome of naturalness by comparison 
with Marly; yet it, too, is an artificial environment, carefully constructed 
within the controlled environment of an estate as an actualisation of Rous- 
seau's philosophy of nature. 

The three letters demonstrate and implicate the reader in three responses 
to landscape. In the first case, the landscape and literary landscape are con- 
tiguous and therefore equally natural; in the second, the landscape is so 
artificial that art displaces nature; in the third, landscape is allegorical 
because a symbolic and biographical meaning have been imposed on it by 
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Rousseau. In the end, viewing the landscape is like the Karamzinian ideal 
of travel itself, occurring somewhere on a spectrum between the extremes of 
naturalness and civilisation. 

For Bohls, the connection between the traveller's social status and the 
picturesque is an explicit element in English travel literature, where neo- 
classical expectations go hand in hand with social expectations. Viewers of 
the picturesque and the pastoral bring to bear on landscapes a vision the 
rural economy strongly informed by their view of the larger social order 
and social hierarchy. The lexicon of landscape aesthetics is inseparable 
from the Virgilian pastoral metaphor of Arcadia as a golden age, whether 
in the country at large, or under the aegis of the local landowner. Under the 
terms of the visual contract laid out by a long line of theorists from Shaftes- 
bury to Reynolds, the perceiving subject constructs the literary landscape 
at a distance, denying the reality of agrarian life and deleting the vulgar 
crowd of workers that would infringe this vision. Such a mode of viewing 
not only vouchsafes a utopian view of the countryside, but guarantees the 
taste, decorum and social standing of the spectator. It is significant that 
the frame introduction to the Russian traveller's letters on pastoral and 
georgic views when he reaches England treats the issue of national rivalry 
and outsider versus insider. The account of the journey from London to 
Windsor (Letter 142) begins with the humiliation of the Russians who are 
ejected from their coach by a party of British travellers, leaving them to 
proceed on foot. For the traveller the expedition begins with questions 
about their status as outsiders and a point of national pride. As he says, 


What a blow to our pride! Those past whom we had flown as fast as birds on our 
swift English horses drove past us one after another, gazing with scorn at the poor 
pedestrians and laughing. ‘Unbearable, rude British" I thought. ‘Cover us in dust, 
but why laugh?’ Others even shouted: ‘Have a good journey, sirs! Just as promised!’ 
But it is not so easy to humiliate Russians; we began to laugh ourselves; we threw off 
our coats, walked boldly and even sang French arias; we dined in a country tavern, 
and at 5 o'clock, having turned off a little way off the highway, entered Windsor 
Park... 


The capacity of the Russians to laugh off the rudeness is less important 
than the implication that they, rather than the English, are in temperament 
and spirit fit to enter Windsor Park; it is for this reason that the frame closes 
immediately after the paragraph just quoted with a quotation from Pope — 
in English. In the first instance, no linguistic, social or aesthetic barrier is 
admitted by the Russian pastoralist; the assumption is that the visitors will 
become ‘owners’ of the landscape through their own landscape description. 
But, by contrast with the scene in the Bois de Boulogne, the significant point 
is that literary appropriation of the landscape does not occur: the viewer is 
unable to produce his own creative response, and the remainder of the letter 
is a combined translation and paraphrase of Pope's poem. Socially, Karam- 
zin is like most scenic tourists who occupy a middle ground between the 
labourers on the land and the landowner who transforms a landscape but 
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is set apart from the labourers by means, leisure and education. Yet he is 
unlike the normal viewer because his status seems to bar him from entering 
into an understanding of the land rooted in the English social and economic 
order. 

According to Bohls, the man of a polite imagination ‘often feels a greater 
satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows than another does in the 
possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in everything he sees, 
and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature administer to his 
pleasures. "^ By contrast, here the combination of social disqualification by 
‘the rude British’ and the authority of Pope’s version have induced an 
inability to speak for oneself precisely where Karamzin — the author of 
numerous idylls — would be expected to react. The feeling of social exclu- 
sion is compounded by a sense of literary disadvantage, since the narrator 
admits that his translation of Pope is inferior to the original. Such blockage 
of the narrator’s own response has not happened before; earlier passages, 
even where marked by literary stylisation also preserve an authenticity of 
response. As the narrator says in his transition to the next frame, ‘Now, my 
friends, you expect a different picture from me’. 

Letter 143 forms the second panel in the English rural diptych. The 
juxtaposition in voice, sensibility and literary idiom is pointed: once again 
at Windsor, but now in the park, the narrator is prompted to a philosophi- 
cal meditation on the ages of man. If at Marly and Versailles the traveller 
‘out-classicised’ the topoi of neoclassical landscape description, here he 
entirely disrupts the landscape aesthetic of Pope and his authoritative land- 
scape poem, substituting instead a prose poem imbued with a different aes- 
thetic. Traditional landscape discourse encodes assumptions about taste 
and exclusiveness, about distance from the object and universality, by 
imposing painterly shape on views of nature. Karamzin constructs his 
viewer in opposition to this mode, refiguring viewing as an inward motion 
directed entirely by feelings concerning sociability, construed without 
reference to status and class feelings about others. Landscape gives the nar- 
rator a key to memory, where he reviews incidents filled with pleasure, but 
also tinged with regret — and future regret as well. In his imagination he 
moves from Windsor back to Switzerland, recalling a solipsistic vignette in 
which the viewer became the viewed and sociability became a narrowed 
preoccupation with the self rather than with others. Not only does he 
cease to notice nature, except in the most abstract sense as the order of the 
seasons and life, but — remarkably, for a traveller so persistently conscious 
of his friends and addressees — he ceases to notice other people altogether 
except insofar as they violate sociability. Where landscape has harboured 
fantasies of exclusiveness, it now shelters a fantasy of being excluded, 
placing the Karamzinian subject closer to newer literary models of roman- 
tic alienation than Pope or Thomson could offer. Like much picturesque, 
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the view of Windsor satisfies what has been called its ‘anti-utilitarian’ 
impulse and distance from any kind of material necessity; on the other 
hand, the social distance that normally separates the viewer from the 
worker has been transformed into a distance from the self in which the tra- 
veller no longer observes the picturesque but retreats into observing 
himself, replicating within himself (through self-alienation) his foreign 
status within the larger social structure. But such alienation is of course 
only one behavioural mode in this work: counterbalancing this pose — 
where national custom and distinction seem to abrogate belief in the 
Enlightenment spread of sociability based on universal philosophical prin- 
ciples — are letters where the public sphere asserts a positive power of inclu- 
siveness. 


v. Narratives of feeling: imagination and disorder 


‘Sightseeing’ is not the dominant mode of documentation in the Letters, but 
‘storytelling’ may be. Travel becomes an archaeology of narrative. Places 
are sought out for there historical associations and stories: the act of visiting 
a location becomes an act of imaginative transport or reverie, as deter- 
mined by a number of guidebooks of the period. Historical knowledge is 
seen as a key to knowledge of the contemporary city, but the traveller has 
an ironical appreciation of the limits of historical knowledge. Hence in 
Letter 106, when the traveller asks to be taken to the ‘Spring of love’ his 
driver is puzzled because ‘he had not read Saint Foix’ and cannot recognise 
the location requested by his passenger on the basis of the stories associated 
with it: ‘Vous autres étrangers, vous ne dites le mot propre qu’a la fin de la phrase!’ 
‘Travel writing borrows the capaciousness of the novel in order to maxi- 
mise the communication of lived experience, discovery and emotional and 
psychological growth. Reported speech of live encounters, poetic quota- 
tion, documentary reportage, historical and philosophical writing, nature 
description are all prominent modes in the Letters. Whether or not true 
novelistic polyphony or a complex effect of heteroglossia is the result, the 
Letters — like a novel — accommodate narrators other than the traveller. 
By suppressing the traveller in favour of an alternative narrator, Karamzin 
reinforces the impression of verisimilitude. Arguably, the prominence of 
embedded tales seems to give fiction a structural separateness in the narra- 
tive.” Yet Karamzin has a clear expectation that readers who accept local 
tales as part of the fabric of genuine experience will also recognise that their 
literariness and artificiality makes them not just diversions, but of inter- 
pretative importance when taken whole as an independent narrative 
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element. Embedded tales are a widespread feature of various modes of the 
novel in the eighteenth-century, where episodic structure in the addition, 
deletion or arrangement of instalments and movement of the plot are 
acceptable; the epistolary travelogue follows this model, retaining unity 
through the main narrator while accommodating digressions in the form of 
new episodes. In sentimental fiction the embedded tale — as told by a sec- 
ondary narrator to the primary narrator — is often used to stage a display of 
sensibility on the part of the primary narrator, who will confirm his suit- 
ability as a person of sensibility by emoting, if not necessarily by acting." 
The device is a common one in much eighteenth-century fiction, particu- 
larly of the self-referential kind that Karamzin most admired in Sterne and 
Diderot.’® 

Yet while Karamzin appropriates aspects of these modes as a way of 
adding colour and drama, his embedded tales are by and large kept at a 
distance from him. Anderson has argued that these tales reinforce the 
emotional bond between author and reader, or between correspondent 
and addressee; but this view ignores the blatant restraint of the narrator 
and significant differences in matter and technique. For the Sentimentalist 
writer, imagination is primarily a matter of sympathy and empathy, and 
the formal and rhetorical device of the frame proves a means of controlling 
response by modulating sympathy and, in turn, the effects of imagination. 
In these stories his involvement is limited, combining detached compassion 
and philosophy rather than the more energetic emoting typical of senti- 
mental fictions; the Karamzinian narrator shows none of the vicarious 
affectivity that is so prominent in a work of classic Sentimentalism like Kar- 
amzin’s own Poor Lisa, where a highly emotive narrator stands as a proxy 
for an ideal sentimental reader charged with similar sensibility. Moreover, 
the stories scarcely feature the primary narrator as a protagonist, as a pro- 
active listener, or even as an emotional agent in the manner of the senti- 
mental hero: if they were removed from the Letters their absence would in 
no way disrupt the traveller’s itinerary or alter his self-characterisation. 
Instead it may be helpful to think of these tales as an anthropological 
resource, the narrator’s fieldwork in testing his views on the self and 
culture: their omission would disrupt the development of several important 
themes. 

This internal digressive corpus consists of ten tales (in seven letters) 
which can be divided into three groups. The first comprises tales character- 
ised by a psychological state of fear and anxiety provoked by the excesses of 
the imagination or by culturally determined motives, like the fear of the 


76. See, e.g., J. Hagstrum, ‘Pictures to the heart: the psychological picturesque in Ann 
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other in the form of violent intruder or revolutionary force.” The tales of 
the second group fall together by their common topic of love; the final 
group considers the histories of two suicides. 


i. Tale of the brigand (Letter 13); Matthison’s tale (Letter 90); tale of the 
woman in the Chateau de Madrid (Letter go); tale of the monastic 
foundation (Letter go). 

ii. Tale of the duke and the Saracen girl (Letter 36); tale of Amanda and 
Amandus (Letter 90); tale of ‘la Yverdune’ (Letter 84); tale of Jean 
and Lisette. 

iii. Tale of the abbé (Letter 85); tale of Lord O* (Letter 134). 


In nine of the ten tales the role of the traveller is not as primary narrator; he 
serves, rather, to facilitate the account from an external source. The one 
exception to this transferral of authorial status occurs in the tale of the 
brigand (Letter 13). As the first of the fictional digressions, the tale is struc- 
turally marked — like all beginnings; but its importance is underscored by 
the position of the narrator, which is anomalous since all subsequent narra- 
tions follow a different narrative mode. The immediate context of the tale is 
an inn, where a humorous exchange between the narrator and a number of 
other travellers triggers the first fiction. The innkeeper mistakes him for an 
uncivilised Cossack; this provokes laughter from the company, but is the 
cue for the narrator's fantasy involving brigands, kidnapping and impri- 
sonment, familiar elements in European fiction as well as in the Russian 
literature of roguery: 


I saw one of the ancient fortresses of the robbers. It is located on a promontory and 
is surrounded on all sides by wide gullies which used to be filled with water. There, 
high up in the women's quarters, mother and daughter used to sit with their needle- 
work, glancing through the window while their husband and father galloped across 
the forests and fields searching like a hungry lion for booty. 'He's coming! He's 
coming! they would cry as the drawbridge lowered with a rumble and rose again 
with a rumble, the robber finally safe in the embraces of his wife and daughter. The 
stolen riches were then laid out and the women would exclaim with joy. Then the 
unfortunate travellers who happened to fall into the hands of the villain that day 
were shut up in the dungeon, twenty-seven feet deep, where the air is thick and 
oppressive and hampers breathing, and where the rumble of chains was their first 
greeting. Occasionally a poor father would run to the broad moat and exclaim 
while looking at the lofty towers: ‘Release my son and take everything I have! An 
unhappy mother suffers night and day; a sad fiancée dissolves into tears by the 
hour. Give back a son to his mother and a bridegroom to his bride" 
Stop, imagination! I said to myself — 
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Why does the traveller command his imagination to stop? The motif of 
the fearful imagination was introduced in Letter 3, where the narrator 
expressed misgivings about the capacity of the imagination to cause fear: 
‘I inwardly cursed the disquiet of the human heart that drags us from 
object to object, from certain to uncertain pleasures as soon as the first 
cease to be new; the disquiet that inclines the imagination to fantasies and 
forces us to seek joys in the unknown future? With this early vignette in 
Letter 17, the force of the expostulation must be tactical. Implicitly a dis- 
tinction is drawn between the traveller and other internal narrators: the 
traveller disassociates imagination from the creation of his own text, while 
imaginative and imaginary discourses can be successfully, unthreateningly 
contained if they are the words of others. This dissociation of imagination 
from writing is consistent with the use of imagination elsewhere where 
it occurs as a cognitive tool of philosophising and reverie. Similarly, in 
Letter go the power of the place on the imagination is again made an 
explicit factor as the narrator enters a local monastery. He dwells on his 
bodily reaction to the setting, to the effect of chiaroscuro and the alterna- 
tion of quiet and violent noise, and his imagination is fed by lurid scenes 
depicted on canvas; the Gothic gloom inspires horror in the traveller, who 
reads the tale of the foundation of the monastery from a chronicle but 
departs as soon as possible and before his imagination (the source of 
another chimera) can begin to act. 

Such anxiety about the imagination is not merely an effect of Gothic pas- 
tiche: the link between banditry, fear of the imagination and of the imagi- 
nary recur in Letter 90. Matthison’s tale concerns a fear of bandits among 
Alpine dwellers that is so pervasive that it perverts their natural inclination 
to hospitality and kindness; in the end, his hosts and the entire village 
become the victims of their own fears of disruption. Unquestionably there 
is historical justification for the anxiety traveller and peasants feel, but the 
specific linkage of the criminal and the imaginary does not stem entirely 
from the concerns of verisimilitude. Fear of banditry expresses an opposi- 
tion between domestic space and unbounded power, between the familiar 
and the foreign; and like the aesthetic reaction to the sublime, it involves 
the imagination in a destabilising act of transgression that subverts domes- 
ticity and the natural calm of the landscape. At the same time, for the tra- 
veller — who is, of course, a foreigner — the projection of anxiety about the 
interloper is a recognisable Freudian expression of anxiety and mechanism 
of adjustment about his own insecure status.?? 

Such fears come to a head in the final part of the same letter, which is 
overall a good example of the use of thematic cross-referencing that forms 
one of the structural principles of Karamzin's work. The tale of Thérése and 
Faldoni ends with the narrator lamenting their story as an example ‘of folly 
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only, of madness and error’. The remark closes the tale but also provides the 
frame for the next episode, where the senselessness and madness of revolu- 
tionary violence breaks in and where attention is focused on the alien status 
of the narrator and Becker, who are being trailed by spies. The three con- 
secutive episodes of the letter are stylistically distinct, but the common 
denominator is the theme of the power of passion — political and erratic — 
to cause destruction; the link is underlined by the use of the political term 
'tyranny' to describe the impediments to the tender heart. For the man of 
sensibility, feeling may be more ofa touchstone than reason; but feeling and 
passion are not synonymous. Matthison's account, the longest of all the 
interpolated tales, stands in counterpoint to the primary narrator's entire 
set of letters concerning life in the mountains and his view of the noble 
savage. Full of entertaining reversals, the tale works as amusement 
because the naive peasantry are susceptible to believing local tales that 
lead to comic misidentifications — but an undercurrent of violence is con- 
cealed only just below the surface. The story also has an ironical function 
when read in the context of the narrator’s account of his own experience in 
Lyons: Matthison shows how accident and the local mentality make the 
civilised traveller into an invader and feared ‘other’, while Karamzin’s nar- 
rator, who is in the city primarily as a reader of a Lyonnais romance of the 
two doomed lovers, finds himself in danger for the same reasons. 

Through rhetorical and structural effects, emphasis in the first group falls 
on ironic perception and emotional distance. In the cycle of amorous tales, 
by contrast, the narrator draws the reader in by first allowing himself to be 
drawn in. Framing devices and quotation are the instruments by which 
the narrator controls his imagination and his capacity for sympathy. For 
instance, the cycle of amorous tales begins with the narrative of the duke 
and the Saracen girl, the source of which is said to be an inscription; but 
the legibility of the stone itself can be read only metaphorically as a cipher, 
since the story would have been commemorated epigraphically at greater 
length than the narrator produces. The conceit of the stone is noteworthy 
because it is an image of containment and fixity, and makes the narrator 
at least in his own self-representation a reader of the landscape rather than 
its inventor. 

By containing the imagination and anchoring his narrative in history, he 
provides an emblem of factual control over imaginatively over-reading 
landscapes. Other stories, while ostensibly about feeling, also concern limit- 
ing the imagination through writing, and they form a counterpoint to tales 
of transgressive, disordering love. Consider the events of Letter 84, in which 
the tale of ‘la Yverdune’ concerns the rivalry of suitors. Despite the hypo- 
crisy of her flirtation, the lady of Yverdon remains true to her betrothed, 
frustrating love out of a sense of obligation to (slightly compromised) 
virtue. The story of Becker's failed pursuit of the lady purports to be the 
transcription of a missive (notwithstanding the fact that Becker is a 
German and nowhere said to know Russian). The primary narrator hints 
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at his own involvement by remarking, after concluding the letter, “Thus, or 
almost thus, writes my B? Whatever its provenance, either as the translated 
work of a real correspondent or ds Karamzinian pastiche, the work is 
highly stylised and uses the conventions of the epistolary novel. As befits 
the writing of a physician, the hallmark of this amusing and well-told 
account is its attentiveness to physiological reactions such as blushing and 
changes in speech; at the same time, the narrator begins by disavowing 
medical explanations of love as inadequate. Such details as the coup de 
foudre, desperation, hyperbolic natural similes (‘a swift river sooner or 
later breaks all dams — such is love!’), pathetic exclamation (*Oh, terrible 
blow! or ‘earthly sorrow’) followed by heroic action (‘I galloped, I flew, 
and at ro o'clock I was already on the spot’) are typical expressions in the 
genre of the epistolary novel; to this must be added a literary self-conscious- 
ness and genteel sense of intrigue that parody the more insidious scheming 
of novels like Les Liaisons dangereuses and Clarissa. At the same time, the plot 
is clearly calqued on Vernes’ 1786 novel Le Voyageur sentimental, ou ma Prome- 
nade à Yoerdun, which also features the hapless pursuit of a beauty from 
Yverdon and leads the narrator through a series of episodes and encounters 
worthy of A Sentimental journey. 

Convinced that ‘la Yverdune’ is pretending not to recognise him, Kar- 
amzin’s narrator shows her the passage in his notebook where she had 
recorded their previous meeting (as told by Karamzin in Letter 47), expect- 
ing to elicit a complicit acknowledgement: but in fact ‘la Yverdune’ dis- 
avows the flirtation and puts an end to the intrigue laid in the earlier 
letter. Letter 84 also contains the second extended tribute to Rousseau, 
whose Julie, ou la Nouvelle Héloïse is the subject of discussion in Letter 74. 
The proximity of Becker’s letter to a second discussion of Rousseau is sug- 
gestive, and it is hardly accidental that ‘la Yverdune’ is called Julie. But 
instead of being a paragon of sensibility and ardour, the attractions of this 
Julie (cold, fickle, flirtatious) invert the virtues of Rousseau’s heroine (sen- 
sitive, devoted, passionate). Similarly, the breathless amorous heroics of 
Becker produce rhetoric worthy of Saint-Preux, but his devotion peters 
out quickly: in the robust company of Englishmen at an inn he consoles 
himself with a few drinks, contented in friendship and love. Whereas the 
sentimental lover may forfeit his life or his mind in pursuit, all Becker risks 
is a bad cold from leaving Yverdon in a snowstorm. As the narrator himself 
says in a meaningful double entendre, such is the end of his romana, meaning 
either his novel or romance — in both cases there is a nod to the enjoyable 
parody. The traveller does not comment on events, and presumably this is a 
sign of tacit approval of how Becker sensibly consoles and relieves disap- 
pointment through friendship. At the end, when Becker has his second 
interview, passion has been defused, contained and turned into a game 
regulated by the rules of politeness. 

Three other tales, however, show love in a more destructive light. Their 
ethical value is also inseparable from the manner of narration. The narra- 
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tion of the hapless Jean and Lisette (Letter 87) draws on the topos of the 
innkeeper's tale: despite the elaborate framing devices of the previous para- 
graph, it is introduced by Karamzin's narrator as an anecdote, which 
suggests an unmediated and unworked account. The key to the style of 
narration lies in the framework, where the traveller or primary narrator 
confesses that the melancholy sound of music coming from outside the 
tavern is similar to ‘our folk songs, so touching for me’; the emphasis is on 
authentic communication with simple people who, like the travellers, are 
not immune to misfortune: 


Down below the mountain dwellers were enjoying themselves and singing their 
simple songs which, together with the noise of the wind, produced a melancholy in 
my soul. I listened carefully to the melodies and found something in them similar to 
our folk songs, so touching for me. Sing, mountain friends, sing and sweeten life's 
bitterness with the pleasure of harmony; for you too have cares from which unfor- 
tunate man cannot escape behind a mountain or across a ravine. In your wilderness 
too, friend mourns friend, a lover mourns a beloved. The innkeeper's wife told us 
the following anecdote: [...] 


The frame narrative makes clear that certain feelings are universal, since 
even in this wilderness ‘friend mourns friend, a lover mourns a beloved’. 
Like other Enlightenment narrators, Karamzin's narrator wishes at least 
to appear sensitive to anthropological and cultural distinctions. But the 
result is a curiously flat and emphatically unliterary story: all emotion has 
been transferred, formalised and contained in the frame, while the tale of 
the innkeeper's wife — which purports to be a transcription — is reduced to 
the bare sequence of events. 

Yet despite his disciplined imagination, as a reader of letters and inscrip- 
tions the traveller remains, knowingly or unknowingly, the book's most 
effective teller of tales. Two extensive poetic passages expand the inventory 
of embedded tales and increase variety. The main subject of Letter 126 is 
the tale of Alina, the pretext for which is the invitation of a salon hostess 
to the traveller to demonstrate his skills as an improviser. In Letter 115, 
where a recitation demonstrates the centrality of love to salon culture, the 
narrator reacts critically to the false tone, 'unfemininity' and lack of tender- 
ness that is subsequently characterised by an interlocutor as typical of the 
decline of ‘genuine sensibility’. Alina stands as a corrective, demonstrating 
the capacity of the Russian poet to express, at least in a lyric if not a 
dramatic vein, the tenderness of the man of sensibility without the defects 
identified at the salon. 

The theme of passion as transgression, violating and disrupting social 
expectation and order, links many of the embedded tales, including 
Karamzin’s own contribution to the cycle, Alina. In the background, defin- 
ing the emotional spectrum of passion, stand the creations of Rousseau — 
whose hero and heroine fuel stories of desperation and uncontrollable 
emotion — and, at the other end of the spectrum, the Sternean traveller 
whose combination of reason, passion and disappointed wistfulness influ- 
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ences the narrative of the lady from Yverdun and shows how anodyne the 
passions can be. 

This is nowhere more so than in their transfiguration into domestic 
life. Recent studies have charted the rise of the domestic woman and of 
the corresponding affective ideal of the ‘companionate’ marriage in 
English life in the eightéenth century.®! A number of letters are cast as 
essays in the manner of Addison on issues where the public and private 
overlap; this is nowhere more apparent than in Letter 150 where the genre 
of Romance — bristling with the threat of socially transgressive behaviour — 
is reformulated and distilled into the anti-romance of the family idyll. Just 
as his range of cultural reference indicates his understanding of the position 
of the public sphere, Karamzin’s tribute to family life appears attuned to a 
shifting place of the family within the shifting domains of social space. In 
these letters, Karamzin shows an awareness of contemporary discussion of 
domestic and public space as complementary spheres. Subject matter and 
literary decorum are finely tuned, for Karamzin couches his observations 
on the social reality and behavioural norms in the form of an Addisonian 
essay. Nothing in the letter on the family gives the impression that the tra- 
veller is being empirical; he does not base his opinion on encounters with 
the English at home, and he cites no personal acquaintances as the basis of 
his view. At the beginning of Letter 150 he cites church-going and sermons 
in the manner of Yorick as a source of information, but goes beyond the 
homiletic ideal by alluding to the larger connection between wealth, class 
and private behaviour. He begins by distinguishing between aristocratic 
models of conduct and middle-class virtue, sounding a familiar note in the 
moral literature of the time: by the later decades of the century, the differ- 
ence in mores in the emergent middle class was one of the fundamental 
messages of the large body of conduct manuals dedicated to the creation 
of the new domestic woman as a counterpart to her husband in his role as 
public or economic man. Domestic woman — represented as wife, mother, 
household supervisor and educator — also embodied a set of mental and 
emotional qualities that make her the true representative of her sex, by 
contrast with the excessive femininity of the aristocratic woman.9? From 
mid-century onwards the middle-class ideal is increasingly the behavioural 
ideal of women in novels and in conduct manuals. For Karamzin — and it is 
a mark of his awareness of the contemporary discourse — the definition of 
private domestic life is a function of education, a matter of a science that 
goes far deeper than the superficial rules of etiquette. The regulation of 
domestic relations is also part of the emotional economy limiting and 
channelling sexual activity. Unlike many theorists of female subjectivity in 
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the period who regard the female as a volatile affective entity, prone to 
excess and destructive self-interest, Karamzin appears not to suspect the 
female sex of inherent albeit corrigible imperfection; what he does feel is 
the vulnerability of women to vanity and injudicious feeling as an 
occasional distortion of their virtues as guardians of beauty and feeling: 


I am speaking about women because it is more pleasant to my heart to be occupied 
with them; but most of the blame, without any doubt, is on the side of men, who are 
unable to use their morals for mutual happiness and prefer to be obnoxious slaves 
rather than intelligent, polite and charming masters of the tender sex that was 
created to charm and not to rule (for strength has no need for charm). One must 
often feel sorry for a husband — but never for husbands. The tender female heart 
always takes our image; and if we in general loved virtue, then sweet beauties, 
from coquettes, would turn into virtuous women. 


The value of domestic institutions lies in their pedagogical role, in their 
economic synergy as an internal form of regulation (with the rules of law 
and commerce as an external guide), but above all in their construction of 
a stable sense of sensibility secure against arbitrary and random bursts of 
passion. As Karamzin says, ‘I have always thought that the furthest suc- 
cesses of Enlightenment should bind people more to domestic life’; but the 
interrelation ultimately boils down to the productive regulation and super- 
vision of the passions for the sake of social stability in the home and larger 
world. In the Spectator (no. 10, March 1711), Addison named women as the 
most important new part of his intended audience for a periodical dedi- 
cated to ‘recovering society out of its desperate state of Vice and Folly’ 
through the ‘constant and assiduous Culture of the mind’: this is precisely 
what Karamzin means by enlightenment. Taking a leaf from Addison’s 
book, Karamzin is also likely — as publisher and promoter of female lit- 
eracy — to be addressing the female readership to whom he gives such 
importance in his journalistic writing. Much of the letter consists of a 
string of fictional scenarios depicting the behaviour in the abstract of 
couples. Within the essay then Karamzin embeds vignettes to represent a 
behavioural ideal, staging society (in the words of John Mullan) ‘as a 
scheme of consensus and unanimity’. This didactic element becomes pro- 
nounced in the final part of the letter, where the narrator delivers a message 
that is consistent with Karamzin’s views on the dynamic between the 
domestic and the social in Russia: 


But we enjoy the pleasure of society in a brief encounter with friends and true 
acquaintances whose first look opens the soul; who come to us to exchange ideas 
and observations, to joke when we are in good humour, to grieve when we are in 
sad humour. The choice of such people depends on the intelligence of the spouses; 
and is it not closer to seek them amongst those whom nature herself proposes to us 
as friends — that is, amongst relations? O tender bonds of kinship! You are the 
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firmest support of good morals — and if I envy our ancestors anything, then it is 
their attachment to those close to them. 


Generally, Karamzin regards social institutions, from the salon to the 
madhouse, as places where interaction refines manners and language; in 
England, the sentimentalised nuclear family is the vehicle for the celebra- 
tion of the feeling subject, independent of the public sphere. Karamzin 
suggests that in Russia the fashionable and the sociable, as regulated by 
the tender passions of friendship, are a type of private sphere enlarged into 
the public domain. What Karamzin pays tribute to is an image of native 
affective bonds out of which marriage grows, a sphere of relations that 
allows in the age of sensibility a cross-influence between masculine and fem- 
inine roles: reversal of gender roles — leading to the masculinised female 
and the sensitised male — occurs throughout Karamzin's fiction of the 
1790s. Given the historical position of women in Russia until the eighteenth 
century, Karamzin knows this is a myth: but he uses the language of 
kinship as a means of asserting the beneficial effects of sensibility on social 
structures. The family also functions, as we shall see below, as a force of 
moderation and counterbalance in the public space. 

Contemporary Russian critics assailed the gentry’s superficial imitation 
of Western manners, seeing in the Russian nobleman affectation and pre- 
tension rather than the polish and refinement of the honnéte homme. In 
seeing here ‘the pleasure of society’ as an anthropological manifestation of 
deeper kinship structures, Karamzin is implicitly refuting that charge of 
artificiality: for him, the refinement of society stands in organic relation to 
the deeper dynamic of affection that holds all society together. Unlike 
many sentimental journeys, where the narrator enacts values of sensibility 
that prefigure a larger sentimental community, Karamzin’s journey is 
designed to reveal something more important than the topographical, a 
part of a deeper structure of human feeling and national self-definition.?* 
Lotman interprets other works by Karamzin from the 1790s as allegories 
of his reaction to the French Revolution and his pessimism about progress 
and the prospects for civilising nations in its aftermath;® in this view, the 
incestuous relationship in the Gothic fantasy The Isle of Bornholm represents 
a violation of nature parallel to the violation of reason enacted by the 
Terror.*° In the light of the cycles of tales identified in the Letters it may be 
more productive and sensible to take a broader view, for the interpretative 
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key hes in the power of feeling and imagination to disrupt sociability and 
society generally. The Letters should be understood not in an instrumental 
way as a series of factual lessons in the manner of the guide-book, but as 
an enactment of the social, cultural and emotional practice of the Enlight- 
enment self. Storytelling implicates reader and writer in public values 
because tales can be read as cautionary allegories of emotions that are 
transgressive and socially destabilising; ideally, the level of emotional 
control regulating the individual within the family should also govern the 
public self. This conservative vision of a positive relationship between indi- 
vidual and society and even the nation, where private feeling reinforces the 
social bond and vice-versa, is a hallmark of the narrator’s sociability as 
manifested in encounters with the living and — as we shall see — the dead. 


vi. Going public: Karamzin’s cultural spaces 


Karamzin’s Letters of a Russian traveller is an extraordinary performance 
because of its philosophical ambition, its complex cultural commentary 
and its highly diverse form. The diversity of form can almost be taken for 
granted, of course, since by the end of the eighteenth century the term 
‘travel writing’ subsumed a large number of types of text." Changes in the 
genre accompanied the belief in a world open to discovery of all types: 
paradigms for travel writers included scientific and ethnographic accounts; 
philosophical accounts in the manner of Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes or 
the abbé Raynal’s Histoire des deux Indes; highly empirical guide-book 
accounts loosely based on the ancient tradition of Pausanias that presented 
a cultural itinerary;?? and accounts where the division between fiction and 
non-fiction was wilfully blurred through a generic openness to discourse — 
truthful or not — as a type of cultural matter and evidence. Through its 
chronological organisation and informational style, travel writing 
remained a viable tool in the Enlightenment vision of encyclopaedically 
recording and rationally analysing experience. Through its literary flexi- 
bility and new-found emphasis on entertainment and pleasurable instruc- 
tion, first-person narration also became a suitable vehicle for the 
Enlightenment preoccupation with the discovery of the self as well as the 
other.®? It is in this tradition that Karamzin’s work functions through 
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multiple discourses and polyphony, cannibalising various modes, dis- 
courses and registers. 

But Karamzin’s text is problematic because it does not pursue the 
cultural work of the traveller by systematically applying any of these 
paradigms — scientific, documentary, or cultural. As a result it is difficult 
to ‘get a handle on’ the persona of the Karamzinian traveller (getting to 
know and trust your traveller—narrator is generally a key rhetorical charm 
of travel writing), and difficult to see consistency and development where 
the larger form seems to fragment the viewer and to work against focalisa- 
tion and against a unified voice and character. The traveller comes across as 
an odd mixture of sophistication and naiveté, inventiveness and derivative- 
ness, imagination and literalness. Despite his philosophical interests — and 
regardless of the series of interviews with philosophers — his philosophical 
views do not represent a coherent response to issues of epistemology, ethics 
or metaphysics; despite the evident use of literary prototypes and familiar 
narratological paradigms he remains unlike any of his models without ever 
quite being himself. We have already discussed the well-rehearsed claim 
that the traveller is in the mould of Sterne’s sentimental traveller or 
Tristam Shandy: yet his style and thought processes bear no resembiance 
to the Lockean premise behind Sterne’s characterisation. Finally, if we 
seek a firmer grasp of the narrator’s literary self in the traveller’s pattern of 
aesthetic responses, they too merely confirm an absence: wherever he goes, 
whatever he sees, the narrator scarcely responds — or if he responds in more 
than a documentary way, his emotions are highly derivative. The critical 
reaction to this problem, from the nineteenth century through to Lotman 
and beyond, has been to resort to biographical or autobiographical expla- 
nation, to insist on strategies of subterfuge and self-disguise or to speak of a 
tension between authenticity and theatrical projection of the self. The 
approach has been partly productive, partly misleading (particularly in 
the case of Lotman’s Sotvorenie Karamzina); but ultimately the tension 
between truth and fiction, dissembling and sincerity, however explained, 
can be reduced and refuted as a set of circular arguments. More compelling 
is Andreas Schónle's recent argument about the ‘scare of the self, the self 
that retreats into solipsism and pre-Romantic self-communing: but this, 
too, exaggerates one side of the narrator’s behaviour. 

Karamzin provides us with a more interesting grid for looking at this text. 
Rather than focus on the division between truth and lie or authenticity and 
insincerity, we can choose to concentrate on the broad division in repres- 
entation of spaces in the European journey between the public and the 
private, and begin with a simple question: why does the narrator see what 
he sees in the public sphere? 

Insofar as the discovery of the self was also a matter of understanding the 
self in terms of national self-definition, travel writing became a forum for 
comparative assessment of cultures and nations and for asserting a 
common humanity based on principles held by many Enlightenment 
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thinkers to be universal. Much like the narrator in Voltaire’s Lettres philoso- 
phiques, who announces himself in his opening sentence as an ‘homme rai- 
sonnable’, the narrator opens up the travel genre to his intellectual purpose 
as an investigator of Enlightenment ideas and institutions. National cul- 
tures exist in the Letters of a Russian traveller as correlatives within a single 
Enlightenment movement, and shifts in the narrator’s interest reflect a per- 
ception of what is of specific importance in the national variations in a 
single Enlightenment movement: because philosophical and scientific 
thought represents the distinctive contribution of the German and Swiss, 
the literary culture of the salon embodies a French variant, and parliament 
and royal societies exemplify the English Enlightenment, the traveller 
varies his itinerary accordingly. 

The names of a number of famous explorers crop up in Karamzin’s 
account: but references to them are critical, implicitly calling into question 
the value of their factual chronicles as narrative models. Firstly, whereas 
savants like Vaillant and Saussure seek the unknown and exotic, the Karam- 
zinian narrator discovers in travel the continuity between Russian and 
Europe as ethnographically and culturally cognate worlds:?? the under- 
lying purposes of travel are seen to be in contradiction. Secondly and by 
extension, the narrator is philosophically out of sympathy with the relati- 
vist conclusions of travellers about the equal merits of primitive societies. In 
his essay ‘Something on the sciences, arts and Enlightenment’ Karamzin 
expressed the view that ‘the arts and sciences are essential’, refuting Rous- 
seau’s position in the First discourse with an attack his distorted view of 
culture and his myth of the primitive: 


Indeed the person who, in describing primitive or natural man, depicts him as inat- 
tentive, incurious, living always in the sole sphere of his emotional impressions, 
without any abstract ideas, thinking only about satisfying his hunger and thirst 
and spending most of his time in sleep and torpor — in a word, as a brute: this 
person is writing a novel and describing a human being who is not a human being. 
Neither in Africa nor in America will we find such senseless people. No! Even the 
Hottentots are curious. [...] Let a child, a child whose soul is pure from all accre- 
tions that are not part of nature, serve us as an example of young humanity! Do we 
not see in it a wish to know everything that comes before its eyes? Does not every 
noise, every unusual object attract its attention? In these first motions of the soul 
the philosopher sees the definition of the human being; sees that we are created for 
knowledge, for science.?! 


In the same vein, Letter 118 offers a critique of exploration conducted in 
the pursuit of nature rather than civilisation. Vaillant is mocked for his 
belief that the Rousseauesque vision of the state of nature is recoverable 


go. On the anthropology of the voyage and Rousseau’s theories, see M. Duchet, Anthropo- 
logie et histoire au siècle des lumières: Buffon, Voltaire, Rousseau, Helvétius, Diderot (Paris 1971) ch.4; 
on the link between exploration and utopian fiction, see Alexander Stroev, Les Aventuriers des 
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where civilisation has yet to cause corruption. For the narrator ascribes 
value not to nature but to civilisation as a record of human activity: even 
though he respects Rousseau, his remarks on Vaillant make clear that he 
regards the story of the noble savage as a myth of hermeneutic value, 
unsubstantiated by the experience of explorers.” 

As an observer of foreign nations Karamzin is rarely a comparatist, 
except by implication; as an essayist and quasi-novelist, he is mainly 
descriptive and anecdotal rather than analytical and moralistic. The con- 
sistent focus on certain topics, however, reveals the anthropological inter- 
est. Schónle has rightly noted that ‘Russian travellers to Paris and London 
show great surprise at the organisation of public life’, and that the ‘senti- 
mental travelogue promotes loyalty to public bodies’ — but this is in fact 
the case for most travellers to most nations.?? The traveller's record of urban 
Europe pays an unexceptional amount of close attention to a structure of 
public and private life for which Russian civic life offered an incomplete 
analogy.% Yet his civilised deportment and social competence suggest, if 
anything, that his success in moving between the worlds is an effect of 
their cultural compatibility. Although fully sensible, the narrator rarely 
expresses surprise about the world around him: unlike Archenholz and 
Moritz, and unlike the Lucianic paradigm in the Lettres persanes (where the 
registering of alienation and wonder at their new surroundings help to give 
the native reader a new perspective on their own culture), Karamzin 
generally emphasises cultural convergence over divergence and draws 
attention where difference rather than similarity obtains. This very lack of 
surprise is surprising given the huge disparities between the European 
world into which he so seamlessly moves, and the Russian world which 
might have been his relative standard but which in the main recedes 
completely. 

What leads Karamzin to downplay the sense of surprise and discovery? 
In part it may be an implicit demonstration of dignity, reflecting the philo- 
sophical maturity of the narrator as an Enlightenment thinker — in other 
words, a tactful avoidance of the self-conscious sense of backwardness that 
recurs in Russian writing of the period. In part the assumption of parity 
may be a function of the reader-response dynamic of a text, where overt 
didacticism is avoided as an impediment to the emotional affinity that 
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Karamzin normally cultivates between narrator and reader. But there is no 
question that despite the Europeanisation of much of Russian culture 
during the reign of Catherine, Russians themselves repeatedly acknowledge 
fundamental differences when assessing the state of their civilisation. 5 
For Karamzin, in the context of active Russian evaluation of Russia's 
Europeanness, the Letters avoid overt cultural commentary on Russia and 
operate through implication. 

The sociological dimension of Karamzin's work lies in its repeated atten- 
tion to the representation of socio-economic features of the world of the 
European bourgeoisie, and of the institutions governing the public and 
private spheres of civil society. During the course of the eighteenth 
century, economic and political change brought about a series of differen- 
tiations between the official life of the state and the public and private 
spheres.? Habermas's largely class-based model of social change posits a 
complex interrelation between new theories of sociability, based on devel- 
opments in psychology and economic theory and backed, of course, by the 
new economic reality of widespread mercantilism and diffusion of political 
power away from the court. Historians of the period seem to agree broadly 
that the rise of public self-awareness in Europe (which is tentative and cur- 
tailed in Russia) becomes expressed through a notion of the public and in a 
broad spectrum of public institutions, from urban print culture to scientific 
societies. Yet the public identity of the bourgeoisie stands in relation to an 
essential complement in the private sphere, where the notion of family 
becomes a virtual institutional analogue to the public expression of identity 
as a model of authority and hierarchy, importantly modulated and sensi- 
tised by influential theories of sentimentalism. 

Karamzin creates an itinerary that maps out a division between the 
world of the private and the world of the public, between the world of the 
individual consciousness and the cultural spaces of Enlightenment institu- 
tions. With its discourse of private reaction and public observation, the 
travelogue mirrors one of the central sociological changes of the Enlighten- 
ment and the position of the individual in its culture. The Letters, with their 
focus on the individual and private self, create an introspective space dedi- 
cated to the questions of philosophy and sensibility central to self-creation 
or Bildung, effectively staged and advanced through the philosophical 
interviews. At the other end of the spectrum — and across the full geo- 


95. For a summary of the debate see Andrew Kahn, ‘Politeness and its discontents in 
Karamzin's Letters of a Russian traveller (1797), in L'Invilation au voyage, ed. Renwick, p.263-71. 
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graphical extent of his itinerary, from Berlin to London — the narrator 
enters the world of the public marked by the open exchange of goods, 
ideas and opinions only lightly regülated by the state, driven by market 
forces and public demand. As an homme raisonable he provides excurses on 
café culture, royal societies, museums, prisons and madhouses — all spaces 
where the Enlightenment belief in the rational operation of principle and 
investigation of what it means to be human, and what it means to polish 
and civilise, create a forceful image of a world where Enlightenment 
economics and philosophy can be seen in action. Through the descriptions 
of place the narrator conveys his sense of historical transition from the 
world of representational culture (typical of absolutism, and best embodied 
by the court culture of Versailles) to the world of the ‘public sphere. ?? It is 
not so much the burgeoning Revolution that threatens the ancien régime in 
France, but rather a much more comprehensive cultural process generated 
by decentralising forces of cultural commodification that have eroded the 
absolutist state in the cultural sphere.?? It is this public sphere — now seen 
by historians as a key economic and social shift in the political order of the 
ancien régime, shaped by class solidarity and familial sensibilities — that is 
worlds away from the traveller's native country where institutions from 
the theatre to the printing press, from the newspaper to Academy of 
Sciences, remain heavily regulated by the state. The narrator revels in the 
social and cultural heterogeneity that he finds in places like Ranelagh; 
when he visits Westminster Abbey for the Handel celebration, the greeting 
that the public accords the king mixes personal loyalty with a patriotism 
that reflects the power of Hanoverian, Protestant Britain to unite individ- 
uals through a common culture defined by language, Anglicanism and 
sense of political rights. 

The attention that Karamzin pays to these features of daily life should 
not be regarded as merely a reflex of realism, for some features function 
symbolically as artistic and ideological clues. Though border-crossings 
hardly trouble the traveller as he moves across the Continent, his difficulty 
in procuring a passport at the first stage of his journey is a way of emphasis- 
ing the boundary dividing Russia and Europe (see Letter 2); gaining 
passage becomes a rite determined by the bureaucracy — but the right of 
passage is finally attained at the Royal Exchange, where commercial links 
aid the traveller. From the outset of his journey, a constant feature of the 
new world that he enters is its commercial success and efficiency. The 
traveller sees with fresh eyes the actual and metaphorical importance of 
the commercial in the definition of the public and private. Consider the 
contradiction in his references to money, surely a clue to its metaphorical 


98. For a development of Habermas's model in terms of an opposition between repres- 
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status: the traveller watches his pennies, and repeatedly calls attention to 
the cost of things — but throughout he jumbles his currencies, paying in 
mixed coin and giving scrambled equivalences. Given Karamzin’s meticu- 
lous revisions, these confusions are not mistakes but indications that the 
value of money is notional, a symbol of exchange more than a real 
economic unit. In Letter 100, the traveller notes how he wept twice during 
a performance of Mercier’s Montesquieu — but the play is remarkable only 
for its large number of tendentious monologues that argue the link 
between Enlightenment, progress and commerce.l00 It is not money, but 
the potential of the mercantile system to act as a system of cultural and 
intellectual promotion that draws his attention. From the start, trade and 
commerce represent in the Letters not just the freedom of the market, but 
types of commercial and intellectual exchange that are also a type of 
liberty: wherever the traveller goes there are merchants on the move, mer- 
chants to talk to, merchants to challenge for a seat on a coach." Through- 
out the work, trade and intellectual exchange are associated: exchanges like 
the Stock Exchange or the Royal Exchange are seen properly in their 
economic function, but from the start the emphasis is also on their semiotic 
function in the public sphere as oral equivalents to newspapers, bringing 
gossip, news, political commentary, and emblems of intellectual mobi- 
lity.?? The significance and function that Karamzin attributes to such 
venues is not only a part of his reality, but suggests the influential model of 
Voltaire's philosophical traveller in the Lettres philosophiques (Letter 6), 
which include an important account of the Royal Exchange (itself a 
response to a famous essay in Addison's Spectator). 9? 


100. For example, in the title character's first speech: ‘J’aime bien à observer les divers 
mouvemens des maisons de commerce; plus il y a d'hommes dans un état, plus le commerce 
y fleurit, et plus le commerce y fleurit et plus le nombre des hommes y augmente. Ces deux 
choses s'entrainent et se favorisent certainement. Le commerce, d'ailleurs, fait que les peuples 
se communiquent leurs idées avec leurs marchandises; la somme des connoissances humaines 
y gagne et s’accroit insensiblement, les vieux préjugés tombent; et partout ou il y a du com- 
merce, il y a bientôt des mœurs douces’ (Louis-Sebastien Mercier, Montesquieu à Marseille: 
piece en trois actes (Lausanne 1782), p.17-18. 

ror. On views of commerce in the period see Anthony Strugnell, ‘Diderot on luxury, com- 
merce and the merchant’, SVEC 217 (1983), p.67-82; for an historical account of the debate on 
luxury in the eighteenth century see Christopher Berry, The Idea of luxury: a conceptual and 
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Not all objects, activities or places are over-determined for meaning 
by the context; but, inevitably, some images are deliberately loaded with 
important connotation. The image of coffee and coffee drinkers develops 
in an instructive way, becoming at once an economic reality and an 
emblem of intellectual and political liberty, a prime example of the 
overlap of private and public spheres. Cost-conscious though he is, alert to 
the price of soup and bread and butter from inn to inn, the narrator cannot 
drink enough coffee.!?* From the moment he leaves Russia — and only then 
— he discovers a taste for coffee: in six of the first nine letters he draws atten- 
tion to the drink, and in the ninth letter, as he travels away from Konigs- 
burg, he drinks five cups — a prodigious amount, and presumably at great 
cost. Such consumption is a staple feature in the first seventy-five letters, 
where the narrator relishes its physiological effect, noting the 'strong 
disturbance to the blood’ and the ‘enlivening effect of the coffee’. But 
before long the social function of coffee-drinking replaces its restorative 
function, and once the narrator enters Switzerland, where his attention to 
the range of public institutions is inaugurated, consumption acquires a new 
meaning. From this point, coffee-drinking is no longer a routine matter, 
and the narrator makes an explicit comment to this effect in Letter 85: 
‘May all Europeans from north to south visit their soirées, play whist for a 
griven a hand, and drink tea and coffee! May their Republic be a beautiful 
plaything on the globe for many, many years!’ The political association of 
coffee with intellectual freedom persists: in Letter 138, during his visit to 
London prisons, the narrator notes the contradiction in meeting impris- 
oned debtors who were the owners of coffee houses, noting it as ‘a some- 
what strange thing’. This is because his attitude to the drink changes 
during the Parisian visit; whereas on his arrival it bears the taint of 
luxury, by the time of his departure the coffee house has been accorded its 
due as one of the most important institutions of the public sphere. The 
importance of the coffee house or café lies not only in its contemporary use 
as a meeting-place for the philosophes, but because — as he makes clear at the 
beginning of Letter 106 — it has a commercial and social history, and there- 
fore a type of historical respectability and sanction.!?? On its surface, the 
story of Soliman Aga's success is a parable of cultural assimilation between 
East and West; but on a secondary level it is also a parable of the develop- 
ment of the notion of public space, where business and politics can be 
conducted away from the court. The explicit association of consumption 
and politics is both modified and reinforced at points in the further itiner- 
ary. The drink that the narrator had so innocently consumed in large 
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quantities has now become associated with the corruption and luxury of the 
ancien régime. Within this association of coffee and luxury, coffee at its worst 
implies excess and all the side-effects of excess.!°° Even within the theme of 
self-indulgence, however, the traveller does not entirely condemn luxury, 
noting in Letter 102 that coffee is also a feature of the life of the gentlemen 
able to devote leisure and time to contemplation and cultural self-advance- 
ment. Perhaps the full potency of coffee as a metaphor in Karamzin is most 
evident not in the Letters, but in the ‘Conversation between a father and his 
children concerning coffee’ published in Karamzin’s Reading for the young 
heart and mind, where the young reader learns about cultivating, pricing 
and marketing coffee, the art of making, tasting and enjoying it, and the 
physiological effects of consuming it. !°7 

The intellectual world of the traveller moves between domestic and 
public space, but the public space is precisely not the official world of the 
court.!°8 Moreover, his views on issues of public and private life are sensitive 
to variations in national character. Throughout the 1790s Karamzin 
appears to believe at least tentatively in the fundamental anthropological 
tenet about the universal quality of human nature; nevertheless, there is 
also a strong impulse to cultural relativism.! The narrator acknowledges 
substantial variation within a moral universe governed by ethical norms, a 
perception that is compatible with the widespread premise that nature is 
the same for all. But he also seems to admit the possibility that different 
peoples have different modes of thought inconsistent with a principle of uni- 
versality, owing to which their requirements are radically different. As he 
says (Letter 156), ‘what works well in England would be inappropriate in a 
different nation. Solon did not speak vainly when he said: * My institutions 
are the best possible, but only for Athens”? Consistent with Montesquieu’s 
model of cultural difference, he attributes English melancholy to the 
weather; like Herder and other cultural theorists, he has an eye not only 
for indigenous art and literature, but for social space within its national 
context. In France, the forums of public opinion are spaces like the café 
and theatre where direct expression of public sentiment can be heard. 
Whether it is the latest political news, Rousseau's board games (Letter 
108), the performance of the dancer Vestris (Letter 89), the politicisation 
of theatre (Letters 89, 9o and 98), the culture of the French public sphere 
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is characterised by Karamzin in terms of the virtually unfettered liberty to 
respond. It is a liberty that is directly related in the traveller’s mind on 
the one hand to the exhilarating rhetorical performances witnessed in the 
National Assembly, and, on the other hand, to the displays of revolutionary 
violence. : 

By contrast, and in keeping with a stereotype of travel literature of the 
period, the English notion of the public sphere is shaped by underlying cul- 
tural, historical and ethnographic factors that conduce to a strong associ- 
ation between the state and the body politic:''® or, as the narrator 
succinctly comments, ‘Every type of public institution must be conceived 
with the character ofthe nation in mind' (Letter 156). His views on political 
economy are in fact even more specific in Letter 144. The point of reference 
in the observation is Russia, and the causal connection between public 
institutions and the type of government — safely couched as historical 
anecdote — may be read as an oblique commentary on the contemporary 
situation: 


Let me remind you of the truly memorable remark that Peter the Great made in 
London to William III. The king asked him what had pleased him best of all in 
England? Peter I responded: ‘The fact that the hospital for pensioned sailors 
resembles a palace, and the palace of your Majesty resembles a hospital.’ In 
England there is much that is good; but best of all are the public institutions, 
which evince the generous wisdom of the government. Salus publica is their 
genuine motto. 


What guarantees that ‘intelligent ministers rule’ is the fact that ‘an intel- 
ligent public watches and judges’ (Letter 153). 

The traveller naturally gravitates to the world of the salon or to the 
academy, where he expects as a matter of course to find intellectuals and 
intellectual activity but discriminates finely between the various manifes- 
tations of the public. It is striking that references to a princely court are 
restricted to his visit to Weimar, where the attendance of Goethe at court 
robs him of an audience and Wieland’s attachment to the court of Princess 
Amelia is treated ironically. To the admirer of writers like Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, Wieland and Herder, who had created a commercial readership, 
patronage is clearly inferior to public support in the traveller’s eyes.!!! In 
Russia, by contrast, the status of the writer still depended on court culture 
and remained heavily circumscribed by censorship and royal meddling, 
and in the public domain hampered by poor literacy rates and a small 
elite; the public sphere was too flimsy to support professionalisation and 
most writers were members of the gentry who placed class identity before 
intellectual function or status, since they had no professional position 
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and imperial patronage was only sporadic.!!2 Throughout the Letters both 
the status of intellectual values and labour and the status of the individual 
are appraised in terms of public response and even, at times, popular re- 
sponse. The intellectual credibility of writers and thinkers is seen to derive 
from their awareness of their public — meaning that larger, anonymous 
readership, newly created by the burgeoning print culture, of whom the 
traveller is an example. It is the critical intelligence of the public, rather 
than the authority of the court or even the academy, that is seen as the 
judge of accomplishment: in Letter 75, it is the acid test rather of Vol- 
taire’s influence that public opinion — meaning the opinion of the educated 
public, rather than official opinion of the court or the Académie francaise — 
supports him. In the case of the Montgolfier brothers, whose experiments 
drew crowds to Versailles, the wonder felt at their achievement betokened 
the advancement of science in the popular imagination rather than mass 
hysteria over magic.!? Likewise, in Letters 81 and 83, Bonnet not only 
takes pleasure in acknowledging the popular appeal of his writings, but 
seeks a new market via translation into Russian. On the other hand, so 
important is the weight given by writers to public opinion and public 
image that Wieland has come to regard private visitors with suspicion, 
fearing his loss of control over accounts of him that will distort his public 
persona. 

Yet at the same time, the countervailing moral assessment of the intellec- 
tual and man of feeling also emerges as a common theme across these inter- 
views. The weight of public opinion does not lie exclusively with the 
bourgeoisie; within the context of the Enlightenment democratisation of 
sensibility, popular affection as a guarantee of human values underpins 
the merit of the intellectual élite. But at the same time the narrator also 
seems to measure human progress in terms of private virtue. The accounts 
of Bonnet and Lavater, for instance, parade their philanthropy and pract- 
ical wisdom; more than a common touch, their retirement to the country- 
side and their affinity with the vulgar comprise Rousseauesque credentials 
of emotional authenticity — the acid test of the social and moral worth of 
works and institutions. Representation of the family in the Letters appears 
to complement and even offset admiration for the success of the capitalist 
consumer society. In Habermas’s analysis, the rise of the bourgeois econ- 
omic model — where individuals in a more liberal economic world are free 
to enter into contractual arrangements and manage their own capital — 
enhances in parallel the world of the family, giving importance to individ- 
ual relations within an economic and social unit that is further reinforced 
by emotional and kinship bonds. Perhaps this is why the traveller, aware of 
this trend, forges an association between the family and nature. Early in his 
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journey rustic families come to his aid, conforming to a pattern familiar 
from sentimental travel fiction where, as in Vernes’s Voyageur sentimental, 
simple peasants provide shelter, food and practical help. The attention the 
traveller pays intermittently to describing the domestic space and habits of 
such a family is an attempt to humanise; other descriptions in parallel 
demonstrate the sort of Rousseau-inspired philanthropy so pervasive in 
sentimental fiction.!^ But the association carries a greater ideological 
charge in Karamzin’s text. By referring repeatedly to the ‘picture of the 
family’, rather than merely to ‘the family’, the narrator’s language uses a 
framing device to give these familial scenes symbolic weight. Thus from 
his first letter from Berlin (Letter 14), the traveller disputes the view that 
the city symbolises all urban vice, arguing that prostitution — one of the 
vices so conspicuous there — in fact safeguards the family by preventing 
the spread of depravity. Regulation by the public sphere of sexuality pro- 
tects the private world of the family, the natural locus of affections.!? But it 
is an explicit point of the first letter from Frankfurt (Letter 40) that family 
happiness is a product of life in harmony with nature rather than the 
product of urban life. Initially the traveller comments on the prosperity of 
a city where ‘every resident is a merchant’ and commends the ‘signs of hard 
work, industry, and abundance [...] everywhere’, but his real enthusiasm 1s 
reserved for what he sees in the evening when he walks out into the country- 
side, noting children at play: 


What a dear picture offamily happiness! Perhaps it would have affected me less in a 
city; but amid country splendours our heart feels more keenly everything that 
belongs to that structure of genuine happiness that is poured in the vessel of our 
human life by a beneficent existence. Farewell, little lonely house! Let peace, quiet 
and tranquillity forever be the hereditary possession of your dwellers! 


But family stands for more than a domestic unit, and the narrator's view 
is ambiguous. On the one hand, ‘family’ abstractly means ‘mankind’, func- 
tioning as a metaphor for all like-minded enlightened people, who live in 
accordance with the laws of nature and the principles of reason — in or out 
of society. Speaking of Bonnet, he notes that ‘the wise man who converses 
amicably with the genius of nature — the wise man who regards the entire 
human species as a single family, and facilitates enlightenment and success 
with his labours — can be happy' (Letter 83). On the other hand, the narra- 
tor has a philosophical and practical view to put across. In Letter 150, 
despite criticism of the falseness of social convention, he polemicises with 
automatic association of virtue with retreat from society and urban life; by 
arguing that the natural economy of the affections as embodied in familial 
relations should be the paradigm for social interaction, his view reverses 
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a conclusion of Habermas’s. While some social historians maintain that new 
hierarchies in the commercial sphere corresponded to analogous domestic 
hierarchies, in privileging the patriarchal and emphasising uxorious subor- 
dination Karamzin makes a plea for a new dynamic. The host of features 
associated with sensibility and the feminine are collected under a descrip- 
tion of the matriarchal; sociability, as practised and regulated in close 
familial relations honed by an intelligent spouse, is seen not as the correla- 
tive of the public sphere, but essentially as its corrective and inter-depen- 
dent part. The English family next to the traveller during performance of 
the Messiah in Letter 150 might not engage him in conversation, but they 
attend as a family — in marked contrast to his experience at the opera in 
Paris. As the narrator summarises portentously, ‘I have always thought 
that the furthest successes of Enlightenment should bind people more to 
domestic life. Is it not spiritual emptiness that attracts us to dissipation? 
The first business of true philosophy is to turn a man to the unchanging 
pleasures of nature. The import of the family as a means of talking about 
human emotions and social structures becomes more apparent in juxtapo- 
sition to representations of feeling where passion pre-empts or even destroys 
the family. 


vil. Conversation 


The transposition of private virtues, enshrined in the affective bonds of the 
family, to the public sphere is an issue of sociability. The presence of dial- 
ogue in the Letters reflects Karamzin's understanding of the role of 
conversation in the philosophical assessment of sociability: throughout 
the Letters, the device of quoted dialogue of a mundane kind offers a coun- 
terbalance to fictional stories like the embedded tales which often seemed to 
bring the work closer to the appearance of a novel. From the point of view 
of the addressee, the varied deployment in a narrative of conversation was 
calculated to add variety and drama. Isolated exchanges retold verbatim 
and interrupting the first-person narration of the traveller — a technique 
borrowed from the novel — increases and varies depth of characterisation 
and proffers the illusion of realism. There are numerous instances in the 
Letters where this is the sole function of a reported exchange. 

The representation of conversation as reported in a literary text like 
Karamzin’s reflects both sociological change in the function of travel litera- 
ture and changing literary convention and taste. By the end of the eight- 
eenth century, conversation (much like travel itself) was written about in 
terms of two chief functions, utility and sociability. !!® On the former, Lord 
Chesterfield epitomises the sentiment with his remark: ‘A good chemist will 
extract some spirit or other out of every substance; and a man of parts will, 
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by his dexterity and management, elicit something worthy knowing out of 
every being he converses with?!" In Letter 46 Karamzin sees man's 
harmony in nature as a parallel to the ‘universal bond whereby I find in 
each and every land all possible comforts of life [...] whereby the inhabi- 
tants of all lands offer me the fruits of their labours, their industry, and 
invite me to participate in their pleasures, their amusements!’ 

With the ongoing development and popularity of travel literature as a 
genre, its origins in ethnographic and scientific research receded. Knowl- 
edge of a scientific kind was just one facet of a much more diverse set of 
expectations brought to bear by a readership, supplanted by a demand for 
historical or practical information and for information on the behaviour of 
other societies similar to yet different from one's own. Witnessing conversa- 
tion was certainly part of a larger theoretical interest in the comparative 
study of codes of human conduct and fashions as evidence of the state of 
civilisation; at the same time, the shifting emphasis from theoretical knowl- 
edge to empirical knowledge meant that an education through intelligent 
conversation became a practical goal in its own right. Although there was 
no ‘science’ of conversation, the role of conversation in society was a topic of 
investigation: Formey, whom the traveller meets in Berlin, published a trea- 
tise enütled Combien les lois de la conversation sont précieuses et combien elles sont 
négligées.''® Travel books could satisfy utilitarian demand by demonstrating 
how society interacted and conversed abroad; like the conduct books, the 
learned and informative work of travel could serve as a paradigm in a 
purely practical sense. At the same time, the traveller as observer and 
participant found in conversation a valuable means of entry into foreign 
society and of gaining information. 

As G. C. Brauer has noted, ‘for the eighteenth-century gentleman, the 
proper field of activity was the “world”; the world seemed to imply mainly 
polite society conversation, and social intercourse in general! !!? There is no 
question that conversation in the Letters becomes the traveller's measure 
of his own European integration and an index of sociability within his 
changing environments and also a measure of the civilisation of a host 
country. This is seen in episodes where conversation acquires unusual 
formal prominence as a separate tableau, and separately when conversa- 
tion itself becomes the topic of conversation. Both types of representation, 
however, grow out of the historical centrality which conversation was 
accorded as a mode of intellectual exchange and expression of sociability 
in institutions that thrived during the Enlightenment like the salon and 
the scientific academy. Within the salon, the ability to converse and to 
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engage others in conversation establishes one's savoir-vivre, distinct from 
mere politesse as a quality associated with refinement brought about by 
cultural, economic and intellectual progress. The ability to please is 
allied to an ability to instruct, and the converse of the ability to instruct is 
the willingness to test convictions and hypotheses through conversation. 
But on closer examination conversation in certain contexts becomes the 
opportunity not to reinforce cultural stereotype, but to imply a critique. 

Conversation as a theme occupies Karamzin most conspicuously in a 
number of letters from France. He gravitates to the so-called ‘lieux de la 
conversation’ where, in the view of Kant, the French nation characterised 
itself and served as a model of courtesy for other nations. Yet the narrator's 
first attempt to enter into the spirit of the salon in Letter 110 is unsuccessful. 
He complains that ‘The conversation is desultory; everything relates to per- 
sonalities; and it is all in jargon, in a language incomprehensible to a 
foreigner. On a second visit to the same salon, recounted in Letter 115, the 
narrator attends a reading and is buttonholed by an abbé who delivers a 
diatribe against Voltaire. He is no more impressed than the first time, and 
criticises the salon precisely for its style of conversation: ‘Everybody talked, 
but nothing of it has remained in my memory. French conversations could 
be called a quick fire: the words fly so rapidly one after the other that one’s 
attention hardly succeeds in following after them.’ The staging of his disap- 
pointment is clearly deliberate and bears out the unfavourable comparison 
made between the Swiss and French in Letter 96: 


What an immense contrast, for example, with the serious Swiss, who always walk 
with measured steps; they listen to you with the greatest attention, causing a 
modest, easily embarrassed person to blush; they listen even after you have 
stopped talking; they ponder your words and answer slowly and carefully as if 
afraid that they have not understood you! But the inhabitant of Paris wishes to 
guess everything; you have not finished your question and he has already given 
his response, bowed and walked off! 


Possibly this disenchantment reinforces the pessimism he later expresses 
about France on the eve of the Revolution, finding evidence of historical 
decline in the signs of cultural decay. The salon style of discourse that he 
denigrates appears at its least attractive in Letter 116, where a conversation 
has been turned into a written deposition in question-and-answer form on 
the state of Russia. 

Karamzin’s rejection of sociability of this type cannot be disentangled 
from the narrator’s attitude to Rousseau. The letter from Ermenonville 
(Letter 124) and the meditation on St-Pierre clearly establish the narrator’s 
philosophical partisanship at least with the figure of the philosopher in 
flight from the world of official culture: he speaks of Rousseau as ‘victim of 
his passions, his sensibility, a fiery imagination, the malevolence of people 
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and his own suspicion Insofar as he associates the salon with hostility to 
Jean-Jac gués, the placement of the letter from Ermenonville following the 
narrator’s second unhappy foray into the world of the salon is not random: 

the narrator flees Paris for Ermenonville in emulation of and sympathy for 
Rousseau’s own flight. But a more positive proof of Rousseau’s influence on 
his attitude to types of conversation occurs in two letters that chronicle suc- 
cessful interviews with women. In Letter 126 the narrator spends time in 
the company of another hostess and a friend; this time the company is inti- 
mate, and the hours are enjoyable because ‘the conversation was about sen- 
sibility’. The exchange becomes even more meaningful because it inspires 
the narrator to write a poem based on material supplied by his hostess. 
Here the ability of individual to speak to another individual approaches 
the Rousseauian ideal of experiencing one's own being through the éfre of 
another: the narrator will come to understand what the story of the 
peasant girl means to his hostess through the act of setting it to verse. 

Outside the salon but still within a social context, conversation occupies 
the foreground in accounts of the theatre and opera. In Letter 89, Karam- 
zin interweaves the extensive description of Vestris's performance with an 
account, written in dialogue form, of his meeting at the performance with 
two strangers. The purpose of this encounter is to foreshadow a number of 
topics treated in the Parisian letters: it is also a device for conveying the 
impression that narrative time and real time converge in the narrative by 
creating an effect of simultaneity. But the scene is also, for the traveller, a 
pleasing example of sociability. Their exchange begins with an implied 
compliment to the Russian traveller, who is taken for a Frenchman; it 
then moves on to the state of things in Paris, the cost of life there, and the 
appropriate forms of dress. Information is exchanged easily and undidacti- 
cally as between equals. The account of an evening at the opera in Letter 
107 devotes more attention to events in the box than on stage, establishing a 
double focus in which the nuances of sociability create a comedy of manners 
in which the women in the box exaggerate their coquetry in response to the 
narrator's increasing professions of sensibility. Despite these professions, 
the narrator is quick to answer flirtation with flirtation and to enjoy the 
game of civil insincerity. Again, Rousseau is the point of reference, for 
while the narrator mentions Rousseau’s heartfelt reaction to Gluck’s music 
it is in contrast to his own willingness to drop the level of conversation to 
suit the unknown lady and the Frenchmen seated next to him, both of 
whom dismiss the famous quarrel as ancient history. 

One point of the episode is to show a side of sociability that functions 
across national and class boundaries since, having made suitable adjust- 
ments in their expectations, the participants treat one another as equals. 
This is not the case in two later encounters that occur during the English 
part of the journey where the refusal to engage in conversation seems to be 
the point of the narration. Most striking is the diffident rebuff with which 
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the narrator meets when he attempts to engage a number of English ladies 
in conversation in French as they take shelter from a storm in Hyde Park: 


She looked me over from head to toe; twice said ‘Our, twice ‘Non’ — and then 
nothing. All well-brought-up English know the French language, but do not wish 
to speak it, and now I deeply regret that I know English so poorly. What a differ- 
ence between us! With us, anybody who can say no more than ‘Comment vous portez- 
vous?” mangles the French language unnecessarily in order not to speak Russian 
with Russians; and in our so-called ‘good society’ you might as well as be deaf and 
dumb as without French. Is this not a shame? Why do we have no national pride? 


In Letter 136, the narrator attends a performance of Handel’s Messiah. 
He is placed next to an English family, and the lack of a common language 
leads to misunderstanding and a perception of a certain discourtesy. 
There is no question of incivility, as the family share their food and give 
the narrator the best seat: but there is no attempt to engage him or learn 
his nationality, the approach that has marked all other similar encounters 
in the text. In the next letter the narrator tells a similar story of divergent 
manners. The central part of the letter meditates on the observation that 
economic progress has caused ‘the moral convergence of all peoples’, yet 
despite its rhetoric the remainder of the letter produces a series of obser- 
vations demonstrating national distinctiveness as manifested in the refusal 
of conversation. 


viii. Mediating private and national histories 


Far from being surprised or ill at ease, the narrator takes in Habermas’s 
public sphere with aplomb and almost impersonal detachment. Certainly 
within the Russian literary context, the focus of the text on this world is 
innovative and obliquely didactic; but viewed from a European perspective 
the focus is in fact highly conventional and unoriginal, for the places are 
standard topoi of travellers’ accounts — indeed, they occur in texts men- 
tioned by Karamzin in his work, and on which he drew heavily. The essay 
on the café (a topic since the Regency and Addison’s essay of 1707), the 
afternoon in the Zwinger in Dresden, the evening window-shopping at the 
Palais Royal: these tableaux and many others are highly literary pieces, 
sometimes only lightly reworked from sources, and unmediated, untouched 
by experience. Such moments do not raise questions about authenticity, as 
has been noted, but make it emphatically clear that where he is most 
authentic — intellectually, at least, if not experientially — he is most conven- 
tional: the Russian traveller feels a duty to offer his reader a crash course in 
European society, to show the public sphere in action; the result is a type of 
telescoping. 

But Karamzin is torn between covering the ground and his own view- 
point, which emerges in unexpected ways. One unusual feature of his 
account is the prominence that he gives to tombs, ruins and monuments — 
this is not merely, as I shall argue, a reflex of the Gothic, but a deliberate 
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and idiosyncratic focus point where public and private meet. Ruins, tombs, 
Gothic fantasies of death are all part of the literary landscape of the 1780s: 
unsurprisingly, such topoi and images of pre-Romanticism occur through- 
out Karamzin's fiction and poetry.'2! But while the affiliations to period 
trends are clear, the repeated description and resetting of the theme of 
death in the Letters is more than a purely conventional. The tomb becomes 
a quasi-public sphere that Karamzin adds to the now-usual Habermasian 
domain. In the tradition of the Voltairean traveller, who makes a pilgrim- 
age to Westminster Abbey and celebrates Newton (Karamzin finds other 
great men there as well), the visit to the tomb becomes an expression of his 
underlying view of culture: it is a space where the traveller and his reader 
come to define themselves in terms of their own feeling — but feeling that 
serves as a philosophical touchstone of identity and sociability, of society 
and nation, where public and private identity coalesce. Three types of 
meditation centred on the tomb or monument can be discerned, each with 
a somewhat separate philosophical emphasis but together making a case 
for the mutual dependence of private and public in civil society. 

The traveller’s philosophical itinerary provides a way of learning about 
ideas without necessarily putting them to the test. While the traveller is 
susceptible to expressing personal admiration, his presentation of philos- 
ophy remains inconclusive and inconsequential: nature is not viewed 
through the lens of Bonnet, characters are not scrutinised through the 
prism of Lavater’s physiognomy, deeds are not judged according to Kant’s 
ethics. It is perhaps only Jean-Jacques Rousseau who engages the narrator 
on a different level as a model personality and sensibility, and who provokes 
a complex psychological and artistic reaction. The traveller’s open admira- 
tion of Rousseau as ‘the greatest writer of the eighteenth century’ deserves 
to be taken into account for its overt and implicit influence on the traveller’s 
attitude to a whole range of issues. Throughout the Letters, walking in urban 
and rural landscapes is the commonest method of discovery;!*? the visit to 
Ermenonville is an act of philosophical accreditation for the traveller. 

Rousseau is the subject of the final part of Letter 84, and of the whole of 
Letter 124. In both cases the letters are positioned near the end of the nar- 
rator’s visits, first to Geneva and then to Paris. !? Both Letters 84 and 124 
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are printed without dates and simply with the place-names ‘Geneva’ and 
‘Ermenonville’: their position in the narrative, clearly, is not determined 
by chronology, and the formal choice must be linked to Rousseau’s status 
as a special type of philosopher in the text and a necessary point of 
emotional reference for the traveller before closure of these sections can 
occur. Both of these letters precede accounts of violence, which extends 
the formal parallelism. The immediate impression is that Rousseau 
represents for the traveller a world removed from time, but the redupli- 
cated contiguity of narratives of retreat and violence may also be 
suggesting — knowingly or not — a link between Rousseau and revolution- 
ary upheaval. 

Superficially, the internal organisation of the first three tales in Letter 84 
appears random and without overt connection. The letter moves from the 
final episode of the lady of Yverdon (which ends in rejection), to an excur- 
sus on Geneva, then the tale of Tancred, before the traveller reaches the Ile 
de St-Pierre. In fact, the letter concentrates episodes that reflect a promi- 
nent idea in Rousseau: namely, the tension between false and genuine 
emotion, or between natural feeling and cultivated, acquired feeling. !*4 
The opening account of Becker’s rejection emphasises his sincerity and the 
lady of Yverdon’s mastery of a style of false flirtation clearly acquired in 
and acceptable to society; the tale of Tancred focuses on the story of his 
birth, adoption and reunion with his biological parents: despite being 
brought up by foster parents virtually from birth, Tancred's spontaneous 
attachment to his natural parents supervenes — an act of symbolic import- 
ance in exemplifying the primacy that Rousseau gives to instinctive 
emotion. Finally, at the end of the sequence, comes the narrator’s own pro- 
fession of Rousseauian faith. 

At the beginning of Letter 84, the chronological uncertainty of the letter 
is reinforced by a further temporal dislocation: the traveller enters a purely 
emotional and mental space where it becomes possible, through an imagi- 
native rewriting of the landscape, to deny and even reverse Rousseau’s 


death: 


I took several hours to walk round the entire island, and everywhere I sought traces 
of the citizen and philosopher of Geneva: under the branches of the ancient birches 
and chestnut trees, in the beautiful avenues of the dark forest, in the parched 
meadows and limestone overhangs of the shore. ‘Here, I thought, ‘here he forgot 
the cruel and ungrateful people... the ignoble and the cruel! God! How sad to feel 
and write it!... Here, having forgotten his worldly storms, he enjoyed solitude and 
the quiet evening of life; here his soul rested after his great deeds; here his feelings 
rested in a quiet, sweet slumber! Where is he? Everything has remained as it was in 
his time; but he is not here — no!’ Suddenly I caught the sound of the forest and 
meadows sighing, or repeating the deep sigh of my heart. I looked about me — 
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and the entire island appeared to me in mourning. The sad veil of winter lay over 
nature. My legs were tired. I sat on the edge of the island. The lake of Biel stretched 
out bright and calm; on the banks, the trees were full of mist; in the distance the 
towns of Biel and Nydau were visible. My imagination represented a boat sailing 
round the mirror-like waters; a zephyr blew around it, and directed it instead of a 
captain. In the boat lay an old man of distinguished appearance, in Asiatic 
costume; his gaze, directed at the sky, showed a great soul, profundity, a pleasant 
thoughtfulness. It is he, he — he who was driven from France, Geneva, Neuchatel, 
because heaven had blessed him with an excelent faculty of reason; because he was 
good and tender and philanthropic. 


The Ile de St-Pierre was the site of Rousseau’s Réveries du promeneur soli- 
taire, and both place and the memory of Rousseau’s work strongly affect 
the traveller’s mood and description. The initial part of the passage 
follows the pattern of reverie in Rousseau, where sensation is transformed 
into sentiment or the arbitrary into sense and personal direction, and 
physical time yields to an affective time in which the narrator can pursue 
a fantasy of reviving Rousseau; a space in which reading the landscape 
becomes an opportunity to relive the events associated with the land- 
scape. Where meetings with living philosophers promote conversation 
and argument without generating speculation and reverie, an encounter 
with the dead philosopher, paradoxically, generates reverie as a form of 
imaginative recovery of a desirable but impossible encounter. When the 
spell is broken by exclamation of anguish and indignation the traveller is, 
of course, echoing Rousseau’s own account of his persecution. The con- 
clusion of the chapter confirms Rousseau’s posthumous status as a figure of 
importance to individuals and to the larger public. 


I sat pensively, and suddenly spotted a young man, his round hat pulled right down 
to his eyes, who was approaching me with quiet steps; in his right hand he had a 
book. He stopped, looked at me and said: ‘Vous pensez à lu’, then walked on with 
the same quiet steps. I did not have a chance to answer and took a good look at 
him; but his accent and his green coat with gold buttons persuaded me that he 
was an Englishman. 


The Ile de St-Pierre attracts followers of Jean-Jacques from Russia and 
England. But in the spirit of Rousseau, the two strangers need hardly 
exchange a word as they intuitively understand their common attachment 
to the philosopher. The experience of the reverie on the island is the 
emotional validation for the traveller of his internalisation of the figure of 
Rousseau. At the same time, the narrator underscores the level of popular 
appeal that Rousseau commands; the shared glances with the Englishman 
confirm his own private cult of the philosopher. Popular appreciation, 
which is discussed in a separate brief paragraph, will be the subject of 
critical concern in the later letter. 
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Letter 124 does not repeat the dreamy act of worshipful pilgrimage. The 
letter reveals equal reverence to Rousseau, but is of an entirely different 
genre and forms a pair with the description of the traveller’s visit to 
Ferney in Letter 75. These letters proceed with a level of descriptive detail 
that aims at recreating the site of the posthumous cult by leading the reader 
through a carefully plotted itinerary like an initiate into a mystery. Both 
Rousseau and Voltaire stage-managed their posthumous cults and burial 
places, and already in Voltaire’s lifetime the visit to Ferney had become 
an essential stop on the itinerary of enlightened travellers:!2° luminaries 
like Beckford, Casanova and Boswell found the prospect of visiting the 
patriarch of Ferney irresistible, and the visits of numerous lesser acolytes 
are recorded together with Voltaire’s expert handling of welcome and 
unwelcome visitors, all calculated to enhance his reputation by receiving 
the deserving and ignoring the merely curious. From Ferney travellers 
issued bulletins on Voltaire’s health and accounts of their meetings, and 
the wave of curiosity remained constant even after his death in 1778. 
Voltaire’s tomb is an example of transitional space: he designed it himself, 
built like a pyramid as an image of a cultural repository, placed it half 
outside, half inside the church on his estate at Ferney, at one level placing 
itin the public sphere as an attraction for visitors, at another keeping it ina 
sacred space — albeit one that had already been desacralised, as Voltaire’s 
inscription Deo erexit Voltaire on the church announces. 

Similarly Rousseau, who ostentatiously sought isolation and distance 
from society in his lifetime, became accessible in death as key locations 
in his biography were incorporated into the itineraries of sentimental 
pilgrims. For the traveller the act of reading the legend of the place 
becomes akin to a posthumous interview. Visiting is a semiotic act in 
which the traveller — and, vicariously, the traveller’s reader — conjures up 
an exemplary life of reason and virtue. As in Letter 84, where the traveller 
pursues ‘traces’ (sledy) of the philosopher, the word ‘trace’ is used once 
again in Letter 124 to denote the material evidence of Rousseau’s presence 
that can be noticed and imaginatively reactivated by the visitor with a 
desire ‘to see the places illuminated by the luminous presence of his 
genius; to walk on the paths on which a trace of Rousseau’s steps is 
imprinted; to breathe the air from which he once drew breath — and to 
moisten his grave with a tender, melancholy tear’. The traveller (and, by 
extension, the reader) who literally or literarily undertakes the itinerary 
and emulates this set of reactions can be vouchsafed a genuine closeness to 
the most important figure in the history of sensibility. 

The itinerary plotted in Karamzin’s commentary makes available an 
opportunity for philosophical appreciation and personal homage, the 
focal point of which will be Rousseau’s tomb, which is mentioned in the 


126. See Jean-Claude Bonnet, ‘La visite à Ferney’, in Le Siècle de Voltaire, ed. C. Mervaud 
and S. Menant (Oxford 1987), p.126-35. 
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opening paragraph and becomes the final destination of the tour at the very 
end. Although the description pays tribute to Rousseau as a lover and phi- 
losopher of nature, it is striking that the emphasis falls on the artificiality 
and un-Rousseauian quality of a landscape that is a highly artificial speci- 
men of neoclassical garden design. This is the point the traveller makes at 
the beginning of the tour when he recalls the history of the site: 


Ermenonville was previously darkened by thick forest, surrounded by swampland 
and deep and infertile sands; in a word, it was a primitive wilderness. But a man of 
abundant wealth and taste bought it and remade it so that the wild woodland and 
desert were transformed into an English garden, into picturesque landscapes, into a 
painting by Poussin. 


Time and labour have effected a complete reversal of values: what now 
looks like wilderness is only artificial, and what appears to be artificial is 
natural in so far as it is part of the history of the site. The overview then 
dwells on the various buildings located in an artificial wilderness, moving 
from the Temple of Philosophy, where the viewer dwells on the graffiti left 
by tourists, onto a pair of cabins in a mock Gothic forest, onto the Tower of 
Gabrielle, finally ending up back at the departure point of the tomb. Given 
the importance in Rousseau’s thought of the opposition between the pictur- 
esque and cultivated as signs of corruption, and the primitive and natural as 
signs of natural virtue, the description is clearly meant to imply a certain 
view of Rousseau. The traveller defends Rousseau against charges of hypo- 
crisy and professes a clear devotion to him; his summary of Rousseau’s last 
years is clearly drawn from the Confessions, and accepts Rousseau’s self- 
defence. In an essay on solitude written in the 1780s, Karamzin echoed 
Rousseau’s own justification and defended him against the charge levelled 
by Diderot that retreat to solitude was the ploy of the wicked: the aim of the 
description, therefore, is not to create an ironical space by juxtaposing 
Rousseau as the theorist of nature and Rousseau as a sham primitivist. 
The key to the narrator’s polemical point comes at the very end in his 
reading of the tomb, where a connection is made between the current 
status of Rousseau and contemporary politics. In the climate of the 1790s 
Rousseau’s political philosophy was conveniently marshalled to the revolu- 
tionary cause, and his biographical travails became an allegory of the per- 
secution of honesty and simplicity by the corrupt ancien régime. Although the 
transferral of his remains to the Panthéon did not occur until 1794, official 
permission was given in July 1791 after constant agitating, particularly by 
the Jacobins — a decision that in effect consecrated Rousseau as a philoso- 
pher of the new order. A key image that reflects the dissemination of this 
changing view is a picture by Gandat of the tomb, first engraved in 1781 
and then frequently reprinted. Addressed ‘aux Ames sensibles’, it enshrines 
the tomb as a sacred place for followers of Jean-Jacques: the image gives a 
frontal view of the tomb nestled in the foreground among the poplars, the 
Temple of Philosophy just visible through the trees in the background. The 
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slab on top of the tomb, on a level with the Temple of Philosophy, bears 
the famous inscription Vitam impendere vero, the fundamental message for 
any follower of Jean-Jacques." In 1791, while Karamzin was in Paris, 
the engraving was reissued with an amplified legend that re-designated 
Rousseau’s importance: ‘L’Assemblée Nationale pénétrée de ce que la 
Nation Francaise doit à la mémoire de J. J. ROUSSEAU a par son Décret 
du 27 août 1791 décerné à l'homme de la Nature les honneurs dûs aux 
grands hommes. It is this Rousseau, recast in the image of the Revolution, 
who is explicitly repudiated by the narrator: "The modest Rousseau, of 
course, never wished to have such disciples. I think that the current 
French orators would not have pleased him with their effusive praise: the 
sensible, benevolent Jean-Jacques would have proclaimed himself the first 
enemy of the Revolution. !?? 

Therein lies the key to the representation of Ermenonville in the pair of 
letters. Karamzin's view of Ermenonville makes it the preserve of a spirit 
broadly in tune with the harmony between man and nature at the centre 
of neoclassical aesthetic doctrine. Within the context of this park, where 
nature has been improved by artifice, the references to wilderness and the 
primitive state of man do not signify the mythic and primordial state 
evoked in the Contrat social: their appearance and function as wilderness is 
now relative within a controlled environment. In showing exactly what 
type of wilderness Rousseau himself sought, the narrator leads the viewer 
to reject literal readings of Rousseau's vision of the state of nature to which 
society should regress: instead, the preferred landscape makes available — 
through artifice and improvement — an environment in which the best 
natural feelings of man can be recovered. Communing with the spirit of 
the place by the side of Rousseau’s monument affords the ‘ame sensible’ 
true pleasure; in the eyes of the traveller it has nothing to do with a political 
programme but everything to do with joining a community of enlightened 
individuals defined not by the social contract but by a sociable contract. 

By the time of Karamzin's departure for Europe, Voltaire's reputation in 
Russia was one of uncommon longevity and complexity for a Western 
author. Among the French thinkers of Voltaire's generation only Rousseau 
receives comparable coverage in the Russian language — systematic atten- 
tion to a single foreign author is rare in the large body of eighteenth-century 
translated literature in Russian. Given the orientation of Russian culture 
towards dynamic imitation of the West, it is not surprising that Russian 
interest should fasten on the most popular and influential author and 
thinker of his time; it is, however, interesting to note that the selection of 
texts reflects the shaping influence of the recipient culture, and changes in 


127. The tag occurs at the beginning of Rousseau’s Lettres écrites de la montagne. 

128. Caryl Emerson has helpfully noted, in passing, that ‘Karamzin was committed to a 
Rousseauism without the revolutionary consequences, but her further comment on 
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the course of time to suit new interests and expectations. In the 1750s and 
1760s, the Russian Voltaire is primarily the author of short stories and only 
secondarily a playwright and poet. Micromégas was the first to appear, 1n 
1756; Zadig came out in a first translation in 1759 and was re-translated 
by the accomplished poet Golenishchev-Kutuzov in 1765; Candide first 
appeared in 1769 and was republished in the same translation at ten-year 
intervals. Arguably the taste for Voltaire's fiction coincides with the devel- 
opment of Russian fiction in the period, which favoured short forms over 
the novel and preferred tales with an exotic plot, an oral or folkloric prove- 
nance and a philosophical or moral conclusion. 

From the 1770s Voltaire's name became synonymous with the theatre. 
Russian neoclassical drama finally took to the stage in this decade, largely 
owing to the works and efforts of Alexander Sumarokov, and the presence 
of drama in Russian helped to create a readership for foreign plays in the 
vernacular — as well as enabling the Court Theatre to vie with visiting 
French and Italian companies by putting on foreign plays in Russian. In 
the decade from the early 1770s Voltaire's Socrate (1774), Mérope (1775), 
Mort de César (1777), Zaire (1779), Brutus (1783) appeared in translation. 
The last of these was published by Novikov, whose pioneering list of trans- 
lations enjoyed the financial support of Catherine II — and who, in 1783, 
feared representations of regicide less than she would a decade later. 
Sumarokov’s review essay, ‘An Opinion given in a dream about French tra- 
gedies’ (1787), praised Voltaire as a French Sophocles whose work surpassed 
even that of Racine, and established Voltaire’s plays as the standard for 
stagecraft. The essay also called into question the perception of Voltaire as 
deist and scourge of Christianity — largely on the basis of a reading of Zaire 
which Sumarokov saw, strangely, as a confirmation of Christianity. 

From the mid—1780s the emphasis shifts from Voltaire the creative writer 
to Voltaire the essayist, polemicist and philosopher. In 1785 the first volume 
of a three-part Works appears, the content restricted almost entirely to 
essays on philosophical topics, such as toleration, God, the soul and 
freedom of conscience. The interest in Voltaire’s thought corresponds to 
the modest philosophical initiatives of Russian thinkers as well as to the 
project of publishers like Novikov to advance intellectual life by creating a 
new readership for new books. In 1788 a further anthology of philosophical 
writings appeared, and in the same year the accomplished translator I. G. 
Rakhmaninov produced a new version of Micromégas and of the Discours en 
vers sur l'homme; but the year’s most important Voltairean publication was a 
translation of material concerning the Calas affair, including a short 
history of the trial and execution and a dossier of documents. !22 All these 


129. Voltaire, /stortia sokrashchennaia o smerti Zhana Kalasa, i o Kalasakh voobshche s priobshche- 
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efforts anticipated the enormous three-volume collection of Voltaire’s 
works in translation, an anthology of more than a thousand pages of essays 
that appeared in 1791. Volumes II and III fecapitulated Voltaire’s writ- 
ings on the Calas affair, on the Quakers and on religious tolerance, so that 
his reputation as a champion of religious liberty and freedom from super- 
stition — which had peaked in Europe in the 1760s — reached Russia in the 
1790s. It is this image that is the source of the traveller’s emphasis in Letter 
75: ‘To do him honour one can say it was he who disseminated that mutual 
tolerance in religious matters that became the disposition of our age; and 
more than anyone he exposed the scandalous superstition to which even in 
the beginning of this century so many bloody sacrifices had been made. At 
the same time, the traveller is acutely aware of his own context, and the 
message of toleration that is enunciated here is provoked by political 
change and the prospect of intolerance. In Letter 115, an unnamed abbé 
argues against the permanence of Voltaire’s contribution, and predicts 
that his ‘his merit must necessarily disappear with changing circum- 
stances. Apart from doubts about his literary accomplishment, the abbé 
also questions his accomplishments as a shaper of public opinion: ‘Will his 
mockery of various superstitious opinions, of various philosophical systems 
produce a strong effect once opinions and systems change?’ Clearly the 
traveller does not share this view, and the praise of Voltaire defensively 
anticipates the changing political climate of Paris, where tolerance is not 
a watchword. From the perspective of the Russian reader, the letter also 
serves to remind one that Catherine was a great supporter of the notion of 
tolerance; the letter sounds a timely warning about change in Russia 
where, as a consequence of the French Revolution, the political climate 
was deteriorating and the freedom from censorship established with the 
Free Press Law of 1783 was now highly precarious. 

If Rousseau serves the traveller as the tutelary genius of sensibility, and a 
personal guide in the affections, Voltaire is in his eyes much more represen- 
tative of the intellectual accomplishments of the period. The frequent refer- 
ences to him leave no doubt as to his popularity as the defining genius of the 
age. Voltaire is on the minds of aristocrats as a contentious figure (Letter 
76); on the lips of Genevan hairdressers as a poet (Letter 82); under the 
bottoms of ladies who like their Voltaire chairs (Letter 115); on the con- 
science of antagonistic clerics (Letter 115) and antagonistic critics; he is 
everywhere and inescapable. Classified with Newton as among those who 
are born great (Letter 52), Voltaire does not naturally attract the narrator’s 
empathy. In Letter 34, as he recalls a visit he received from Count Shuva- 
lov, Wieland points to the bust of Voltaire, correspondent and friend of the 
Russians;!?? yet unlike most Russian visitors, who are immersed in French 
ways in the manner of Voltaire, Karamzin strikes Wieland as different and, 
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implicitly, un-Voltairean. The remark expresses the narrator’s own wish 
to delineate his philosophical inclinations, thereby anticipating the more 
explicit treatments of these later letters where Voltaire’s genius defines 
(possibly as its cause) the scepticism and irony of his age, while Rousseau’s 
genius has been felt by individuals and misinterpreted by the mob. 

Irony underpins the treatment of the sage of Ferney. In Letter 75 the nar- 
rator joins the tradition of worshipful visitors to Ferney; the tone and style 
of the report form an contrast to the visit to Ermenonville recorded in 
Letter 124. The distinction is apparent with the very motivation for 
paying the visit: in Letter 75, it is because the narrator is in Geneva — the 
city of Rousseau — that it is convenient to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to visit Ferney, whereas in Letter 124 the narrator urges ‘good 
wanderers [to] hasten’ despite the considerable distance of 30 miles that 
has to be travelled to Ermenonville. At Ermenonville the speaker is left to 
wander in the landscape, because in being close to nature he comes closest 
to Rousseau whose philosophy is based on his view of nature. By contrast, 
the visit to Ferney is immediately marked at the opening as an anti-natural 
experience; if the Rousseauian landscape approximates to his myth of 
the original state of nature where all land was held in common, the first 
experience at Ferney is of boundaries and ownership: since Ferney has 
changed hands Voltaire is not accessible to all. As the traveller approaches 
the house he notices a church with the inscription Voltaire built this for 
God, but everything he sees on his visit to ‘the shrine’ concerns the consecra- 
tion of man to Voltaire. The details of the visit subtly underscore the quasi- 
religious veneration in which Voltaire is now held. Once within the sacred 
precinct delimited by the church, the visit begins as one would when vener- 
ating a saint by viewing the saint’s relic. The narrator perceives the marker 
where Voltaire's heart had been interred and the inscription: Mes mánes sont 
consolés, puisque mon ceur est au milieu de vous. Nature, the representation of 
which is at the symbolic heart of the visit to Ermenonville, at Ferney lacks 
naturalness and spontaneity; the emphasis is on Voltaire the cultivator, 
and even surrounding nature has only an indirect impact. Both trees and 
mountains are seen in the reflection of the limpid pond ‘which functions 
like a mirror’, calling attention to the way in which the entire landscape 
seems to disrupt the sort of direct appreciation enjoyed at Ermenonville. 
Moreover, visitors remember ‘the name of Voltaire’, meaning his repu- 
tation, but not the human being. To read Ermenonville’s landscape is to 
gain direct access to Rousseau and his thought, whereas to read Ferney is 
to read symbols of intellectual principals: it is not even to read the land- 
scape for signs, but to stand twice removed by reading La Harpe’s descrip- 
tion of it. To be in Ermenonville is to feel Rousseau in one’s heart, whereas 
to be in Ferney is to note that Voltaire’s heart is, strangely and significantly, 
absent. Appreciation of Voltaire is therefore encouraged through the 
symbols of his eminence and fame, the first emblem of which is the gallery 
of portraits of other great figures from the age: in entering this space, 
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where the images of the great from Catherine II to Diderot are arranged, 
the traveller himself becomes a worshipper. When he takes a seat in the 
garden he does not rely on his own imagination or words to recreate the 
patriarch of Ferney, but quotes at length La Harpe’s eulogy, which ends 
with instructions (expressed as a wish) to the traveller to weep on the spot 
in memory of Voltaire. Significantly the traveller, who will later ‘moisten 
with tears’ Rousseau’s grave, does not weep at Ferney. The inability to feel 
moved in the site is parallel to what the traveller says of Voltaire’s compo- 
sitions, which are admirable for their ideas, for their skilful use of irony, but 
lack those ‘those great ideas which the genius of nature [...] spontaneously 
inspires in chosen mortals’: the tour of Ferney encodes the feeling of ironical 
respect semiotically into its representation. 


ix. Sociability and mourning 


Tombs and fantasies of death are part of the literary landscape of the 1780s, 
as was seen above. But while the affiliations to period trends are clear, the 
repeated description and resetting of the theme of death in the Letters is 
more than purely conventional — for one thing, such emphasis in a work of 
travel literature is somewhat idiosyncratic. The philosophical purpose of 
these encounters is better understood when integrated to the traveller’s 
characteristic mode of viewing: through conversation, good manners and 
enlightened learning the traveller behaves consistently as a man of socia- 
bility, and the point of his gravitation to tombs is to show another side of 
the interrelation between private and public selves and between secular 
and religious selves. 

Karamzin’s itinerary is dedicated not only to visiting philosophical 
luminaries, but to a parallel series of encounters with the dead. Eleven 
letters offer tableaux before tombs, and a further set of letters draw attention 
to graves. Monuments, statues and, above all, tombs mark out important 
episodes on his travels, for as the narrator says, ‘Each and every grave is for 
me a sort of shrine; each and every set of remains speaks to me.’ This attrac- 
tion to the artefacts of commemoration relates to a number of motifs, and 
also provides an economic way of consolidating several trends that are part 
of the traveller's cultural and intellectual context. In the first place visits to 
tombs, particularly of political and military figures like the Maréchal de 
Saxe or James II, extend the historiographical theme of the ‘great man’ 
treated in earlier letters; !3! secondly, the tombs extend the inventory of art 
objects as described the traveller; thirdly, where tombs are not just seen as 
objects, but speak to the viewer, they also provoke a wide range of literary 
responses that show the narrator as philosopher, man of sentiment, elegist, 
fantasist and Stoic. Finally (and most relevantly for our purposes), the tomb 
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becomes the site where public and self, the national and the private, merge 
sympathetically. i 

By the second half of the eightcenth century attitudes towards death had 
become increasingly secularised; correspondingly there were changes in 
the fashion of representing the dead.? Funerary scenes no longer auto- 
matically represented extinction as a release into the Christian afterlife; 
instead, the emphasis shifted onto the impact of mortality on the individual 
and the psychology of the family. The affect of Baroque tombs, with their 
personification of Death as a grim reaper, combined awe and fear as a 
reflection of Christian sadness; in Counter-Reformation iconography the 
omnipresent skeleton watches over the dead and warns the viewer as a 
memento mort. By the latter half of the eighteenth century, however, such 
images had given way to a new type of mise en scéne that dramatised the 
human and emotional element of death and bereavement, leading one his- 
torian to comment on a sliding towards a greater sense of personalisation 
and the ‘theatricalisation’ of funerary monuments." Parallel to this shift 
in sensibility there is a alteration in the designs of public funerary and 
monumental space in which great historical figures are commemorated. 
Despite the inevitable stylistic continuity of the symbolic language of such 
monuments with the earlier tradition, tombs from the second half of the 
eighteenth century ‘heroicise’ individuals with the aim of engaging a differ- 
ent set of feelings, where sympathy and meditativeness outweigh sorrow 
and Christian expectation of an afterlife. Funerary architecture reflects 
this shift: life-sized figures frozen in action, visibly compelling and affect- 
ing, overwhelm the older preference for a tablet bearing an inscription of 
accomplishments. 

Historians of the subject point to one of the tombs discussed at great 
length in the Letters as an illustration in the change in fashion and attitude. 
The tomb of the Maréchal de Saxe, finished by Pigalle in 1776, employed 
the tropes of the Christian funerary monument; the originality of the 
monument lies in the hero’s heroic disregard and bravery not only in the 
face of battle, but in the face of the figurative Death on whom he turns his 
back. Praised by art historians as a seminal transitional work between the 
Baroque and the neoclassical view of death, it is criticised by the traveller 
because of its repellent images. This is one of the important tombs on 
Karamzin’s itinerary; his reading of it in Letter 46 captures its transitional 
status between styles. In Karamzin’s view the innovative depiction of the 
hero obliterates features that he associates with the old-fashioned allegory 
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of the tomb and he expresses an openly polemical view, stating his prefer- 
ence for a new style of funerary monument inspired by a new ritual of 


feeling: 


In the Lutheran church of St Thomas I saw the marble monument of the marshal 
and duke of Saxony, the celebrated work of the sculptor Pigalle. The marshal, 
sceptre in hand, descends by the steps into the grave, looking scornfully at death, 
which opens the coffin. On the right side, two lions and an eagle, in horror and dis- 
array, depict the united armies that were conquered in Flanders by the duke. On 
the left side, France is depicted in the image of a beautiful woman who, with all the 
marks of vivid grief, wishes with one arm to hold onto him and with the other to 
rebuff death. The sad Genius of life turns its torch to the ground; and on this side 
the victorious standards of France are unfurled. The artist wished his craft to cause 
wonder; something which, in the view of connoisseurs, he has achieved. I, not being 
an expert, looked at the figures — one, another, a third — and was in my heart as 
cold as the marble from which they are made. Death, in the image of a skeleton 
draped in a mantle, I found repellent. The ancients did not depict it thus — and 
woe to the new artists who frighten us with such depictions! I would like to have 
seen a different expression on the face of the hero; I would have been pleased if he 
showed greater attention to pitiful France than to the awful skeleton. In brief, 
Pigalle, to judge by my feeling, is a skilful artist, but a poor poet. 


Commemoration is not just a matter of artistic taste: the basis of the 
traveller’s art criticism here is his emotional experience. While the letter is 
implicitly didactic in stating what sort of response funerary art should cul- 
tivate from the viewer, it is unclear what Karamzin would require from 
Pigalle as a ‘poet’. For an example of such poetry it is instructive to turn to 
other funerary description in the Letters, where the act of viewing submerges 
the critical act in an emotional response — for instance, in the traveller’s 
description of the work of Nahl in Letter 71. What is important in this 
account is not just the artistic appraisal of the statuary, but the context of 
its creation. Before he describes the monument for a young wife who has 
died in childbirth, the narrator establishes the emotional bond between 
the sculptor and the young woman: moving funerary art must be construed 
as the artist’s personal response, and the knowledge that grief and inspi- 
ration were inseparable on this occasion adds considerably to the power of 
the statue. 


[Nahl] wept together with the inconsolable husband, but suddenly, like lightning, 
an idea flashed into his head: ‘My art will preserve her memory through the course 
of time He embraced Langhans and said: ‘Our tears flow and disappear into the 
earth; the fine works of the arts live for centuries. My hand, at the bidding of my 
heart, will depict your beloved in stone; dwellers in distant lands shall want to see 


this image.’ 


The inherent value of the creative work depends on the viewer’s imagi- 
nation to re-create the original suffering of mourner and artist. Such an 
expectation establishes a type of chain of sensibility in which each viewer 
of the tomb, and most especially spectators like the traveller — and now his 
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readers — who know the circumstances, will imaginatively assume the roles 
of the original mourners. Despite a number of later criticisms of the place- 
ment of the statue, and of the prolix mscription which hinders spontaneous 
feeling, the narrator finds here what he calls ‘a feeling of poetry’: 


He represented a mother (a wonderful Greek figure) coming back to life with her 
child. The tomb is broken open. She raises her head; with one hand she holds her 
son, with another she makes to roll off the stone as she listens attentive to the heav- 
enly music that rouses the dead. The spirit of the artist is poetic, and the execution 
is superb. 


Here the personalisation of Death is part of the new preference for repres- 
entation according to a classical code of convention, a fashion associated 
with the assimilation of Roman art that followed as a consequence of the 
Grand Tour and was supported by writers such as Mercier, Herder and 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. While in an earlier period Edward Young and 
other poets of the ‘graveyard school’ viewed the fate of the tomb itself pessi- 
mistically, as just one more material object subject to decay, the attitude by 
the mid-eighteenth century was to regard stone as a token of earthly 
immortality and a symbol of endurance. For the traveller, however, who is 
prone to religious feeling and who in his encounter with Lavater reveals his 
preoccupation with theories of the soul, the power of the tomb lies further in 
its anticipation of potential resurrection of the soul. 

What makes art powerful and moving in this context is its capacity to 
offer life to the artist, to the mourned, to the grief associated with morning 
that is perpetually renewed by viewing, and to an image of the soul. This 
preoccupation with the longevity of art is mainstream, and part of the clas- 
sical preoccupation of the neoclassical aesthetic. It forms the obverse of the 
cult of ruins, where the contemplation of decay inculcates an awareness of 
mortality, by offering a glimpse of perfection and immortality through per- 
fected images and human commemoration. 

Numerous dead, from the unknown Truillac to the celebrated Racine, 
and numerous tombs, from the witty inscription (Letter 114) that makes 
the reader utter the name of the dead to the magnificent monument to 
Colbert, attract the narrator’s aitention as illustration of the active power 
of art to extend life. The tombs of individuals are civilising because they 
keep alive private sensibility, and therefore moderate the emotions of 
all who are touched by the monument. But from the traveller’s philosophi- 
cal point of view the ultimate accomplishment of the funerary monument 
is to awaken an ethical sense by contemplating the larger prospect of 
annihilation and obliteration. The monuments to great historical figures 
increase national pride and cultural ambition and also reinforce individual 
identity — except in Letter 72, an important counter-example where the 
view of death unmediated through art horrifies. More macabre than 
Baroque excess, the pile of bones revolts the traveller, who is agitated at 
the mournful view of our fragility. But if he is horrified by the remains of 
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warfare, he is perturbed above all by the thought that the Swiss have 
erected a monument to their victory without commemorating the van- 
quished: it is the lack of a monument that dehumanises the victims, and 
the failure to commemorate that shows the inhumanity of the victor — 
a lack of humanity that is casually repeated because there is no tomb or 
statue to instil respect: ‘Where does one not find the inclination of man to 
the dissemination of his existence, or rumour about it? That desire incites 
him to discover new worlds — and causes the traveller to write his name on 
the tomb of the Burgundians. Many, as a memento of their visit to this 
grave, take a bone from it: I have no wish to follow their example’ 

The contemplation of more than twenty monuments, representing (as 
the traveller admits) a selection of all he has seen, involves more than a 
single type of act and requires variation of discourse. Public monuments 
provoke reflections on national history; a number of literary monuments 
prompt thoughts on virtue and morality; family tombs, the least visited 
category, place the viewer in the mainstream of sentimental travellers; 
visits to the tomb of thinkers spark imaginary dialogue and even debate. 
The particular attentiveness to statuary stands in juxtaposition to the treat- 
ment of painting in this work. A dutiful if not entirely reliable visitor to gal- 
leries in Dresden, Paris and Windsor, the traveller is mainly a cataloguer of 
canvases; his discourse in these letters replicates the approach of a contem- 
porary guide-book in enumerating artists and attributions without, in Kar- 
amzin’s case, any displays of connoisseurship. Where interest does arise is in 
relation to biography, but the painterly biographies are relegated to notes, 
detached from the experience of viewing the canvases through the travel- 
ler’s eyes and present more as narrative diversion than as a helpful supple- 
ment to description of the canvases. Value judgements are generally trite 
and matter-of-fact with no evidence of careful viewing. 

Sculpture is a different matter altogether. Both the scale and plasticity of 
form seem to appeal to the narrator’s love of theatricality, but the heart of 
the matter seems to lie more in the impression that for this viewer, sculpture 
is at one less remove mimetically from the subject than painting. When the 
narrator is in the presence of a life-like monument, the act of imaginary 
sympathy provides the essential supplement to animating the object. The 
clearest demonstration of this suspension of disbelief occurs in Letter 45, 
where he encounters the Laocüon. Accepting the attribution of the group to 
Phidias, the narrator recites in the presence of the statue the passage from 
Virgil that is captured in marble. But his reading reverses the artistic 
process between sculptor and poet: Virgil is said to derive from 
the monument rather than the converse. ‘What liveliness in the description 
of the physical pain of the tortured old man! With what strength the 
anguish of the miserable parent who sees the destruction of his children 
and cannot save them is depicted! Phidias was a poet.’ Within the context 
of the narrator’s artistic sensibility, the passage says much about his 
growing imaginative sympathy for this mode of representation. In fact, 
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Karamzin suppressed in the final version a much more interesting 
comparative statement on the aesthetic response to narrative and to the 
visual arts. In the final version of the letter the traveller merely reminds 
the reader of the original description in the Aeneid, whereas this earlier 
version reveals an art critic interested in the interrelation of art forms and 
their affect on the imagination: 


It is thought that Virgil's description of the end of the unfortunate Laocóon is taken 
from this group, which is reckoned to be the product of the knife of Phidias; at the 
least it is worthy of it. Pliny writes that he saw it in the palace of the emperor Titus; 
and it is therefore possible that in Virgil’s day it was already in Rome. Only the poet 
distanced himself from the artist. He describes successive and simultaneous action 
(action successive), but the artist depicted — and by the laws of necessity was 
obliged to represent — total or unified time (action simultanée). In Virgil’s verses the 
serpents first tore apart the two sons of Laocóon, and then Laocóon himself as he 
threw himself into aiding his children; but Phidias unites here both moments, and 
the serpents seize at the same time both father and children. Virgil’s description is 
of course good; but it is the driest story by comparison with Phidias's poem — this is 
what, in fairness, the touching group might be called, in which we see the strong 
and harmonious imagination, the unusual sensitivity and great artistry of the 
artist who finds and demonstrates the graceful in the awful and disturbing. 
Laocôon is the most complete form of the human body; he is depicted as an old 
man, but as a magnificent old man who is, one might say, lovely. His physical pain 
is given lively depiction; but it is softened and made to be touching since it is mixed 
with the woe of the tender father who sees the destruction of his children. 


Elsewhere it is an important principle of the Karamzinian aesthetic that 
the physicality and plasticity of sculpture serves as an inspiration for 
writing: nowhere is this better seen than in his responses to present and 
future monuments commemorating Gellert and Gessner, where the statue 
is an occasion for philosophical reflection. Letter 29 describes an allegorical 
representation of Gellert whose image, crowned with laurels, is being 
handed by Religion to Virtue. From his reading of the medallion the narra- 
tor will take away sentiments similar to those he experiences after face-to- 
face to interviews with living philosophers, because in both cases his 
personal apprehension is mediated by an act of reading or by knowledge 
of their writing. In this case, the reading of Heyne's inscription in tribute 
to Gellert as a man of virtue ends with a thought on the unimportance of 
the statue in comparison with the subject's moral achievement. What the 
narrator focuses on is the inscription, which is validated as a genuine 
tribute because it is written by a friend. Similarly, Gellert's writings were 
important not because of any lasting aesthetic value — attention is drawn 
to their perishability in time — but because they are an extension of a virtu- 
ous life. In both cases, writing testifies materially to the existence of virtue, 
which through the memory of friends will somehow be ‘imperishable and 
immutable’ (Letter 28). Once the monument has been read and its senti- 
ments internalised, the monument becomes unnecessary: once the narrator 
interprets the monument by showing his own feelings at the site there is no 
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longer any need for the reader to visualise the monument. This is precisely 
what happens in Letter 58, where the narrator is drawn to a spot where a 
monument to Gessner is soon to be erected. Seated on the spot where a 
physical act of commemoration will one day take place, the narrator reads 
out a passage from Gessner about the decay and destruction of monuments: 


Posterity will rightly revere the urn and ashes of the bard whom the Muses conse- 
crated as the teacher of virtue and innocence to mortals. His fame, eternally young, 
lives on while the trophies of the conqueror have sunk into decay, and the grandiose 
monument of some negligible landowner in the midst of the wilderness becomes 
overgrown with wild brambles and grey moss, on which the occasional lost wan- 
derer will rest. By the law of nature few indeed are able to achieve this greatness, 
none the less it is laudable to strive for it. May my solitary walk and my every hour 
alone be dedicated to this striving! 


When the narrator contemplates the ‘hand of Time, all-destroying’ and 
its destruction of ‘even the city where the poet lived’, the absence of the 
statue is clearly deliberate and pregnant with meaning. He asks his reader 
to imagine him reading in the spot where at some point in the future 
‘Nature and Poetry will pour forth tears on the urn of the unforgettable 
Gessner’. But as the narrator demonstrates, even without the statue — 
which is doomed to perish — he apprehends and transmits Gessner’s virtue 
because he reads him. In both cases, where the monument exists and where 
the monument has yet to exist, the narrator creates a scene where the 
deletion of the monument is the appropriate response provided the reader 
has internalised the feeling of virtue perpetuated either in the example of 
the life or in the writer’s teachings. The true allegorical figure in this 
setting with its imaginary monument is the reader—writer himself, whose 
letter stands to Gessner as Heyne’s inscription stands to Gellert; for 
Gessner has had on him the effect of moral catharsis that Gellert exercised 
on his friends. 

The significance and power of Karamzin's fascination with such art can 
be linked to philosophical theories that make sympathy a cornerstone of 
sociability. We have seen that the relation of the viewer to the monument is 
analogous to the relation of the sympathetic bystander to the bereaved. The 
susceptibility of the traveller to emotional catharsis in the presence of 
monuments is a type of credential: it testifies to the sensibility of a sentimen- 
tal writer. It also offers an example of the intersection of philosophical and 
literary trends; the social importance of public and private mourning in the 
second half of the eighteenth century was a topic of widespread philosophi- 
cal discussion, particularly in Britain, where philosophers of the Moral 
Sense school (especially Adam Smith) pondered the connection between 
public outpourings of grief and the social fabric.?* The psychological 
problem concerned the mechanisms of grief and what the mental causes of 
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sympathy were; the political problem concerned the inherently unsocial 
nature of mourning and whether it could be made sociable through 
certain type of commiseration. It worried Hume, for example, that ‘the 
passions are so contagious that they pass with the greatest facility from 
one person to another, and produce correspondent movements in all 
human breasts’. 35 Adam Smith, however, saw no incompatibility between 
the containment of emotion and its public expression because sympathy, as 
an imaginative act, psychologically required a type of distance. For Smith, 
sympathy entails an act of imaginative projection, in which we substitute 
ourselves for the grieving or the dead: 


We sympathise even with the dead, and overlooking what is of real importance in 
their situation, that awful futurity which awaits them, we are chiefly affected by 
those circumstances which strike our senses, but can have no influence upon their 
happiness. It is miserable, we think, to be deprived of the light of the sun; to be shut 
out from life and conversation; to be laid in the cold grave, a prey to corruption and 
the reptiles of the earth; to be no more thought of in this world, but to be obliter- 
ated, in a little time, from the affections, and almost from the memory, of their 
dearest friends and relations. ^? 


It is this sentiment of inexpressible sympathy for others — linked to the 
self-reflective contemplation of one’s own eventual demise — that animates 
the Karamzinian traveller in a number of letters. In the reactions of the 
spectator, private feelings of mourning dwell on a fantasy of discontinuity, 
where extinction of the selfis construed as an inability to communicate with 
the dead and a disappearance and obliteration from the minds of others. 
What makes sympathy so valuable, therefore, is that through imaginative 
projection it re-establishes continuity, gives voice to the dead and, in com- 
memorating them, fortifies the social bond. In Smith’s view spectators of 
grief, while incapable of feeling the sorrow of those who mourn, do reduce 
the dissonance between extreme feeling and cold removal and, in so doing, 
establish ‘such a correspondence with one another, as is sufficient for the 
harmony of society". At the level of local and national history, and at the 
level of the individual, family and nation, acts of commemoration — like 
acts of politeness — represent for Karamzin and his narrator an intrinsic 
respect for the social fabric and a defining feature of the moral definition 
of the enlightened self. !*8 

At the opposite end of the spectrum are several notable letters where acts 
of suicide are narrated and discussed. For a narrator whose vision of the self 
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conforms to the dominant theories of sociability promoted in particular by 
English thinkers, acts of suicide are to be explained away either as mental 
aberration or as a failure on the part of the agént or his circle to establish the 
bonds of sympathy that promote individual happiness.!# Love and passion 
(Letters 38, 134), madness (Letter 32) caused by solitude or religious 
despair (Letter 85), bad ideas (Letter 123) and constitutional melancholy 
(Letter 134) drive figures in the Letters to suicide; in fact, they were com- 
monly cited reasons for self-murder in the period. By the mid-eighteenth 
century, suicide had become a sensational subject for newspapers: witness 
Letter 132, where the story of the suicide is conveyed in a newspaper article 
shown to the traveller by his servant. In 1790, the year of Karamzin's visit 
to England, the Times announced that suicide was now ‘a general subject of 
conversation in all classes of society’ as well as a subject of wide debate. !'? 
But its importance in the Letters is less a function of realistic account of 
European manners than as part of the narrator's anthropological interest 
in the mechanisms of human psychology. Whether they are deranged by 
passion or melancholy, or oppressed by solitude, what links Karamzin's 
victims is their failure to stand outside themselves and act in a philosophi- 
cally enlightened way as moral spectators on their own deeds and in 
anticipation of the effect of those deeds on others. 

The conviction that failure to be philosophical in the right way can be 
fatal is made clear in the narrative of the bookish servant (Letter 123), 
whose philosophical inclinations rob him of peace of mind and lead him to 
become a solitary, ignoring the tender links he has to family and friends: 


Today, 28th May, at five o'clock in the morning, the servant of a Mr N. shot himself 
in rue Ste Marie. People came running at the sound of the shot, opened the door... 
The unfortunate man lay weltering in his own blood; next to him there lay a pistol; 
on the wall was written: Quand on west rien, et qu'on est sans espoir, la vie est un opprobre, et 
la mort un devoir: aujourd'hui mon tour, demain le tien. Scattered among the papers on the 
table were found poems, various philosophical considerations and a will. From the 
first of these it is clear that this young man knew the dangerous works of the new 
philosophers by heart; instead of tranquillity, every thought was poison for his soul, 
which had not been trained by his education for the reading of such books, and fell 
a victim to its fantastical ratiocinations. 


It is not clear what Karamzin means here by the ‘new philosophers’, but 
in the French context he is likely to have in mind any of the materialists for 
whom the dissolution of the body automatically spelled the extinction of the 
soul. One discussion of suicide that he is virtually certain to have known was 
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written by Moses Mendelssohn, whose acquaintance the traveller makes 
earlier in the work. Framed as an exchange of letters between the youthful 
Euphranor and the older Theocles, Mendelssohn’s On the sentiments 
examines the relation between sense pleasures and intellectual forms of 
enjoyment. In the ninth letter Euphranor imagines a situation where a 
person experiences such despair that there is no possibility of enjoyment 
and happiness, and asks whether in such cases the natural solution is to 
seek death. Cast as a response to the defence of suicide by the seventeenth- 
century English writer Charles Gildon (who had defended the suicide of a 
contemporary), the letter makes out a strong case for suicide where reli- 
gion, friendship, sociability and love of country are no longer adequate to 
remove misery, leading to the conclusion that suicide is not in conflict with 
the nature of human beings. Theocles responds in the thirteenth letter by 
arguing that while melancholy and suicidal tendencies can provoke sympa- 
thy, ultimately suicide is condemned because to prefer death to life — 
placing the annihilation of consciousness above freedom and choice — is a 
mistake, since the human tendency is to prefer expansion of the bounds of 
actuality rather than their contraction or annihilation: ‘Nothing is more 
absurd than a sanction for suicide, an ethical capacity to prefer death, if it 
is annihilation, to life. Merit, choice, freedom, all those concepts vanish as 
soon as a decision is to be made between being and non-being. !!! 

In keeping with his oblique approach to philosophical questions, Karam- 
zin does not openly pronounce on suicide, but the traveller advances no 
arguments in its favour. The story of the Genevan abbé (Letter 85) concerns 
the inexplicable melancholy that leads him to withdraw from society and 
kill himself. Unlike other encounters where emotional ties develop and 
friendships are reaffirmed, this letter concerns an inability to communicate 
and offer the sympathy that is a natural product of friendship. What is con- 
spicuous is that in his encounters with the abbé the traveller is forced to 
think about others: 


Several times I found him seated under the chestnut trees on a hillock where the 
Savoy mountains are visible to the right, Lake Geneva in the centre, the blue 
Mount Jura, stretching to Basle, on the left. Naturally, he found this place as pleas- 
ing as I did. Meditative, immersed in himself, he gazed on the fading fields of flax — 
winter was already approaching — or at the placid lake. Occasionally I sat next to 
him and thought about my friends; we both pondered and kept silence. 


What finally concerns the traveller most is the fact that not only has the 
abbé’s despair cost him present enjoyment, but that suicide also condemns 
him to posthumous alienation and oblivion: ‘The body was buried in the 
first French settlement, about three versts from Geneva, without any 
service. There is no stone on his grave — no inscription. Fearful superstition 
flees the spot. [...] The reason why the abbé conceived a hatred for life is at 
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present unknown. Significantly, the conclusion of the letter then focuses on 
the lack ofa tomb where appropriate mourning and commemoration could 
ensure the perpetuation of personal affection and emulation of the virtues 
of the deceased. The point of the letter therefore is to serve as a counter- 
example to the positive descriptions of such ‘lieux de mémoire’. In his Rhap- 
sody, or Additions to the letters on sentiments, Mendelssohn wrote that ‘no love, no 
friendship can exist without the benign reproduction of itself, #2 but in 
cases of suicide it appears that all admiration for human perfection is 
blighted by a final overwhelming imperfection that leads to death, and 
robs the friend of the right to feel sympathy because there is no visible and 
tragic expression of torment. 


x. Towards the public sphere: 


monuments and national celebration 


The interconnections between the world of private feeling and the public 
sphere form Karamzin’s response to a pattern of social and cultural organ- 
isation that is fundamental to an anthropology of the European Enlighten- 
ment. Karamzin’s narrator integrates the world of the private and public, 
the world of the personal and the world of history, seeing in all monuments 
to human creative endeavour the tangible symbol of the fundamental link 
between sociability, the individual and nation, and tradition and develop- 
ment. 

If the national commemoration of the dead expresses a connection to a 
larger theory of sociability, the traveller’s meditations on monuments 
reflect historical thoughts that mark a path on Karamzin’s development of 
a philosophy of history. From the outset monuments (and funerary monu- 
ments in particular) catch the traveller’s eye and become a means for 
experiencing the spirit of the place. Decorative statuary existed in Russia 
as part of landscape decoration, but the Orthodox ban on images of the 
ruler meant that public monuments were a recent and distinctly Western 
innovation; for the narrator, then, monuments are a relatively novel 
feature of material culture, and he proves to be as avid a reader of monu- 
ments to the great and dead as he is a visitor to the great and living. The 
traveller’s intellectual itinerary encompasses not only important living 
thinkers, but extends to great men of the distant and more immediate past. 
Through visits to places - Ermenonville, Ferney — that have become newly 
sanctified for the enlightened and to tombs and monuments, the traveller 
collapses past and present, insofar as the contributions he reads from the 
commemoration of deeds and thoughts has a value lasting into the present. 
Such attentiveness to ‘lieux de mémoire’ is in keeping with an attentiveness 
in the visual arts and in philosophy to the place of the ‘great-mar,. The 
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Encyclopédies definition ofa monument as ‘tout ouvrage d'architecture et de 
sculpture, fait pour conserver la mémoire d'hommes illustres’ succinctly 
expresses the linkage between physical object and national history that 
had become the topic of more extensive theorising in treatises by the abbé 
Laugier and Pierre Patte, Maille Dussausoy's Du citoyen désintéressé (1767) 
stated that the purpose of statues was ‘pour exciter l'émulation des 
citoyens; J. G. Sulzer, whose Allgemeine Theorie der schónen Künste was 
known to Karamzin, argued that ecclesiastical monuments had lost their 
power to inspire emulation and urged the development of a new public 
style of monument that through word and image would educate and 
imprint examples of greatness on public spirit, and in 1775 d'Angiviller 
embarked on a programme to cast and erect twenty-eight new statues to 
honour figures of immortal distinction from the arts and sciences, begin- 
ning with Fénelon and Descartes. 

In a number of cases viewing the monument produces an equivalent 
verbal monument, the aim of which is to instil an equivalent sensation in 
the reader. Much neoclassical public statuary attempts to engender a spirit 
of heroic emulation or admiration: such monuments were the visual equi- 
valent of tuition in the classics, where the reading of such writers as Plu- 
tarch and Quintus Curtius indoctrinated certain notions of decorum and 
heroism. Karamzin is susceptible to the sentiment, falling into this mode 
of viewing early on (Letters 13 and 14) in response to a statue of Friederich 
Wilhelm, and to the statues erected by him in honour of his generals. Mili- 
tary monuments, however, are subordinate to an interest in statesmen, 
where progress in civilisation is a corollary of heroism. In this section I 
want to examine Karamzin's a monumental image in relation to his philo- 
sophy of history. 

Enlightenment historiography takes belief in progress as a tenet, but 
neither the word nor the concept is present in the Letters. The traveller 
demonstrates intense curiosity about the economic and social structure of 
other societies, and the material and moral culture — covering everything 
from luxury to manners — that indicate the degree of civilisation; as we 
have seen, he also refracts description through local history at the level of 
what might be called the archaeology of anecdote and myth. Yet he shies 
away from analytical discussion of past and current events: the emphasis 
is synchronic and falls on emblematic pictures or scenes isolated from a 
historical continuum of cause and effect, apart from the monument he 
views in Lyons. 

It has been argued that the French Revolution broke Karamzin's 
Enlightenment optimism; but there seems little to corroborate the view, 
partly because it has been hard to make a convincing case that Karamzin 
actually subscribed to progressivist theories of history. The philosophical 
dialogues Melodor to Filaret and Filaret to Melodor (1795) take up precisely 
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this crisis of belief in the value of the Enlightenment, but the form of 
the exchange as debate makes it clear that indecision rather than conclus- 
ive despair prevails. , 

If we accept that Karamzin's philosophy of history is defined by the belief 
in historical cycles where rise and decline are inevitable, there is no need to 
identify him as either cosmic pessimist or optimist. A more balanced assess- 
ment of the historical discourse in this text suggests that the French Revolu- 
tion confirmed in Karamzin's mind a cyclical view of history, in which 
natural and traditional forms of government re-emerged. These views on 
the laws of history and the uniqueness of national histories were to find an 
outlet in Karamzin's History of the Russian state; the philosophy of history 
that moves his work represents a modification of earlier views, of which 
the Letters provide the most important evidence. The eight volumes of nar- 
rative on which he began work in 1803 as the official court historiographer 
charts the development of the Muscovite state as a series of princely bio- 
graphies, in which the greatest, most memorable rulers are self-assertive 
military visionaries and practical strategists (like Napoleon), or else mis- 
taken despots in whom ambition corrupts a practical ability to govern 
(like Napoleon as emperor).'** Through the welter of detail and princely 
biographies there emerges a providential history in which the rise of 
Muscovy and the Russian state as a great empire is seen in teleological 
terms as inevitable, as Karamzin's faith in progress seems to be transmuted 
into an acceptance of the providential historiography of the French 
Romantic school. From this period, and well into the early part of his 
career as an historian, both cyclicity and the teleological assertion of a 
nation's political destiny characterise his writings. Insofar as a coherent 
view emerges in the Letters, it would seem to encompass both dynamics: his- 
tory operates on a cyclical course, and within this framework there can be 
traced a more linear dynamic of rise and decline. The basis for Karamzin's 
philosophy of history probably lies in his reading of numerous thinkers, 
including Montesquieu on the Romans, Bonnet, Mably (whose account of 
the Roman empire had also influenced the work of his contemporary 
Radishchev), and Mercier's Tableaux de Paris where a schematic view of 
cyclical and creative destruction of history can be found.!? At the same 
time, the traveller identifies the underlying mechanism of this dynamic in 
the workings of nature, which is cause for both pessimism and optimism. 
The theory of destruction and recreation is the subject of his interview 
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with Herder in Letter 33. While the traveller does not pursue the thought, 
Herders view is put to new use in relation to historical change in 
Letter 92, which represents the principal statement on the notion that 
history mirrors a law of nature, and is worth being quoted in extenso: 


I imagine the primordial state of these flowering banks. Here the Saóne murmur- 
ing in wilderness and gloom; dark forests rustled above its waters; men lived like 
beasts, taking shelter in deep caves or under the branches of centuries-old oaks — 
what a transformation!... How many centuries were required in order to efface 
from nature every sign of its primordial wildness! 

But perhaps, friends, perhaps in the course of time these places will once again 
grow deserted and wild; perhaps within a few centuries, instead of the pretty girls 
sitting on the bank of the river in front of me, combing their white goats, ferocious 
beasts will appear here, howling as they do in the deserts of Africa!... A dreadful 
thought! 

Observe the movements of nature; read the history of nations; travel to Syria, 
Egypt, Greece — and tell me what one cannot expect? Everything rises and 
declines; the peoples of the earth are like the flowers of the spring; they fade in 
their time — a wanderer, formerly astonished by their beauty, comes to the spot 
where they bloomed and gloomy moss greets his eyes! Ossian: you vividly felt the 
lamentable fate of everything sublunary, and for that reason you stir my heart with 
your sad songs! Who can guarantee that France — the most splendid state in the 
world, the most splendid in its climate, products, inhabitants, arts and culture — 
will not one day become like the Egypt of today? 

Only this comforts me: that with the decline of peoples the entire human race 
does not decline; one cedes its place to another — and if Europe should grow 
barren, then in the midst of Africa or Canada new societies will bloom; sciences, 
culture and the arts will flourish. 

Where the Homers and the Platos lived, there now live the ignorant and the bar- 
barians; but in recompense, there exists in northern Europe the singer of the 
Messiah, to whom Homer himself would have given his laurel crown; likewise at 
the foot of Jura we see Bonnet, and in Königsberg, Kant — in comparison with 
both of whom Plato is a child in his philosophical reasoning. 


In Letter 58 the traveller acknowledges likewise that "The hand of Time, 
all-destroying, [...] in the course of centuries will erase the ruins of Zürich? 
And at the end of Karamzin’s visit to Westminster Abbey this ambivalent 
view of natural destruction and conservation is expressed once again, this 
time in the context not of a natural landscape where the narrator can 
contemplate the conversion of nature into culture, but of a great building 
where he can imagine reversion to nature, when ‘finally, according to 
the inevitable law of fate, [it] will with all the wealth of the ancients be 
buried in the darkness of the ages, and will be a monument of ils own 
destruction" 

Events of the French Revolution are refracted through several lenses: phi- 
losophical rumination and journalistic commentary appear side by side 
with prophetic verses, speeches, theatrical performances and odd anec- 
dotes. Despite Karamzin's philosophy of history, where cycles of rise and 
decline can be observed, the experience of history and its literary narration 
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is fragmented and multiple, and oblique. On the approach to Paris the out- 
break of revolution remains only a rumour, something the French are 
thought to be contemplating. Beginning from Lyons, Karamzin punctuates 
his letters with vignettes describing the erosion of manners and disruption 
of public and private order: at the ballet he observes only a few respectable 
people around him while unusual liberty reigns in the theatre; the account 
of Matthison depicts the fear individuals and peasants have of the 
unknown; the crowd show their violent side at the abortive launch of abbé 
Miolan’s hot air balloon, and so on. 

As an aesthetic viewer, the traveller habitually uses landscape to create 
visual analogies with the present. The language of historical analysis and 
objective description appears — intermittently — but stories and descriptive 
passages are informed by the language of heightened feeling, blurring the 
boundary between the fictional and the political and appropriating aspects 
of picturesque composition as political symbols. From Letter 9o onwards 
the touristic topography is built on contradictory images of vibrancy and 
decay, memory and desecration, natural decay and human destruction. 
Ancient monuments and royal tombs are not displaced by the Revolution, 
but shown in the context of other structures that have crumbled before 
them. The effect is particularly noticeable in the juxtaposition of spectacles 
— including the theatrical letters and the /our de force on Paris at the begin- 
ning of Letter 97 — with images of ruin. In these letters Karamzin's use of 
the language of sentiment is closely connected to the rhetorical presen- 
tation of the traveller as a man of feeling, able to handle both the objective 
discourse of politics and philosophy and also the particular and more 
emotional discourse of the aesthetic subject. 

'This is most apparent in the pleasure the narrator takes in ruins. Pictur- 
esque convention sanctioned the description of ruins for their visual variety 
and power to induce pleasing melancholy as icons of general decay. As the 
traveller conducts the reader through a changing revolutionary landscape, 
he packages an optimism about the Enlightenment in scenes of opulence 
and cultural and material consumerism, while transmuting foreboding 
about upheaval into aesthetic emotion. Meditative passages on history are 
grounded in a model of historical understanding prompted by the aesthetic 
contemplation of ruins. From Lyons to London, Karamzin constructs 
images of national continuity by stringing together descriptions of national 
monuments, churches and tombs: these accounts also contain a counter- 
narrative of destruction where the Gothic ruin forms part of a moralistic 
image, using irregularity and *medievalness' as icons of his historical para- 
digm and images of regression. Ruins are not merely the standard element 
of picturesque convention, lending necessary irregularity to landscape 
composition; nor are they admired only as ‘witnesses to the triumph of 
time and nature over man’s handiwork’. For Karamzin they seem to func- 
tion positively, much as Burke felt they did, standing as emblems of the 
whole structure of the state that could be pulled down by political upheaval, 
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in opposition to the tableaux of churches — from St Germain to Westminster 
Abbey — as sites of hero-worship and intellectual tribute embodying 
tradition and continuity. While the picturesque uses the ruin as an image 
of conservatism, embodying the natural decay wrought by time, in this 
text the aesthetics of the ruin are associated optimistically as well as pessi- 
mistically with human agency at work in religious and political causes. 
Escape into imaginary landscapes or into the world of the theatre is not 
possible, since all are part of the material culture of history and subject to 
its laws. 

It is characteristic of this narrative that modes of discourse are rede- 
ployed with a new emphasis. From the earliest letters the ruined castle or 
abbey is a feature of the Karamzinian picturesque, evoking standard 
sentimental responses like ‘pleasing melancholy’ or ‘agreeable horror’ as 
well as satisfying the antiquarian impulse to document. Letter go brings 
together two Gothic scenes and a sentimental picture that, in their artful 
juxtaposition, signal a redeployment of the topos: unlike Sterne, whose 
playful ambiguity leaves final evaluation up to the audience, at the end of 
all three episodes — the Carthusians, Thérèse and Faldoni, and the Chateau 
de Madrid — the narrator forces an interpretation on the reader, delimiting 
the proper response to religious, cultural, historical and emotional 
questions. All three bear witness to the dangerous consequences of excess 
emotion which, by altering the balance in individual sensibility between 
reason and emotion, leads to fanaticism, suicide, and political unrest. 
The connection between individual passions and larger movements is 
made explicit toward the end of the sequence. The visit to the Carthusian 
church assembles a number of typical features of the medieval visit and 
its Gothic associations; the account of the miracle, the foundation of the 
Order and the victory of belief over reason, couched in the form of story, is 
followed by historical inquiry into the nature of the Order. But whereas 
the Gothic vision of an earlier letter provoked knee-jerk horror, this time 
the spectacle of the Carthusian Order prompts the traveller to link the 
ecclesiastical structure to the theme of historical and social decay. 
Religiosity that fails to pay tribute to the individual and individual 
accomplishment abrogates the traveller’s imperative to sociability as a 
moral law: 


The organisers of this Order poorly understood the moral nature of man, formed - 
so to speak — for activity, without which we shall not find either tranquillity, or 
pleasure or happiness. Isolation is pleasant when it is rest; but constant solitude is 
the path to nothingness. Initially our soul protests against a captivity that is abhor- 
rent to nature; a feeling of inadequacy [...] tortures him; finally all the noble 
impulses in our heart go to sleep, and man falls from the first rung of earthly 
creation into the sphere of brutes. ý 


At the end, as he leaves the church and walks into the light, the traveller 
feels comforted by the sight of nature, suggesting not that he suffers from 
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lack of faith, but that his religiosity is possibly akin to a form of Voltairean 
deism. The next /ableau involves various antiquities, beginning with Roman 
ruins — which the traveller admires because they embody the impulse of 
self-preservation through fame (by implicit contrast to Carthusian ano- 
nymity) — and the Roman baths, admired as sites of luxury closely allied 
to the Enlightenment spirit of luxury conspicuously on display in Paris. 
The next stop is a visit to a shrine to the early Christians, where the travel- 
ler becomes troubled by the continued display of piety over Christian 
martyrdom and again falls into a meditative pose until he goes to the 
theatre, where the performance of Chénier's play brings home the spectacle 
of secular political revolution and bloodshed. At this point two stories 
(Matthison's narrative and that of Thérèse and Faldoni) are interpolated, 
both of which we have already discussed with respect to their function in 
larger cycles of embedded stories in the work as a whole. The first relates 
to the world of public disorder and fear of the unknown; in its placement it 
is now associated with other types of violence that follow from political 
upheaval, and it also suggests analogy between the mountain savage — 
who is not necessarily noble in the manner of Rousseau's myth — and the 
revolutionary mob. !*® 

Later letters extend the use of the ruin as a symbolic locus of historical 
decay, man-made destruction, and inspiration for the continuous affective 
bonds prized by the sentimental narrator. The evocation of the Cháteau de 
Madrid in Letter 101 supplements the previous introductory descriptions of 
Paris, sketching a historical continuity between the pleasures and luxury of 
the sixteenth century and their current permutations. It is significant that 
the traveller conveys the beauty of the interior, which preserves the fresh- 
ness of spirit and cultural vitality despite the outward wreckage. Infusing 
the picturesque with decorative observation, he aligns his aesthetic dis- 
course to bring its politically dubious elements in line with his conservative 
historical vision: reading the ruin with its frescoes and signs of historical 
mores is a key to contemporary values, because the building is no less than 
a metaphor for the entire economic and cultural structure of the ancien 
régime. Once again, the image of the ruin works at two levels: in its pictur- 
esque function it indicates decay, anticipating the end of the historical cycle 
and the forgetting of history, but it also works in a Burkean sense by 
suggesting the opposite, denoting the importance of history by locating 
the ruin at the centre of the Parisian landscape rather than placing the 
ruin in its distant past. The ancient edifice represents the culture that the 
traveller still reveres and not the corruption of the ancien régime, whose 


146. On the Rousseauian ‘montagnon’, see P. Hirsch, ‘Le mythe des montagnons’, 
Revue neucháteloise 19 (1962), p.1-6, and J. Terrasse, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la quête de l'âge d'or 
(Brussels 1970), p.158-65. For a contemporary view, see J.-A. Deluc, Lettres physiques et morales 
sur les montagnes et sur l’histoire de la terre et de l'homme (The Hague: Detune 1778). On the opposi- 
tion between the savage and civilisation as an Enlightenment topos, see U. Biterli, Die 
‘Wilden’ und die ‘Zivilisierten’: die europaisch-überseeische Begegnung (Munich 1976). 
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moral imperfection — as symbolised by plight of the old woman — is blamed 
on individual lack of feeling rather than political causes. The narrator as 
cultural anthropologist and political commentator withdraws from this 
public world, replacing himself with the Sternean narrator for whom the 
most prominent monuments commemorate private affections and private 
passions. The important detail here is that the narrator confesses that 
certain emotions can have no monuments, particularly emotions asso- 
ciated with violent passion of a religious or erotic kind. As he retraces 
Sterne's visit to the graves of Amanda and Amandus in Letter 9o, he 
recalis that ‘there was nothing for Sterne to shed his tears on, since he did 
not find the grave of the lovers: alas! I too cannot find it... I have asked — 
but the French are thinking about revolution now, not monuments to love 
and tenderness" 

Monuments and ruins are clear emblems of rise and decline. Reading 
monuments as an act of historical understanding occurs with the narrator's 
reaction the statue to Louis XIV and an implicit association with Falconet’s 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great in St Petersburg. The immediate 
impetus to examine these monuments comes from a polemic with Levesque, 
and from an implicit assessment of the changing political fortunes of France 
and Russia. Beginning with the letters from Lyons, where he first meets evi- 
dence of revolution, the traveller's appreciation of France is mixed with a 
strong sense of irreversible historical rupture and decline: together with 
the destruction of the old political order there is a loss of culture, wit and 
civility as noted in Letter 74; 7 there is also a sense that political disorder 
changes the national character as much as the national character causes 
political change. As the narrator asks, ‘Could one have expected such 
scenes in our time from the ethereal French, who were famed for their gra- 
clousness, and sang with rapture from Calais to Marseilles, from Perpignan 
to Strasbourg: Pour un peuple aimable et sensible | Le premier bien est un bon Row 

In Letter 89 the traveller concludes his evening at the theatre with a pro- 
menade during which he walks to the statue of Louis XIV. The contempla- 
tion of the statue introduces a comparative theme of the relative decline 
and advancement of France and Russia, whose historical fortunes reflect 
the long-term accomplishments of their rulers: 


In the middle of the main square, adorned with thick banks of trees and surrounded 
on all sides by magnificent homes, stands a bronze statue of Louis XIV on a marble 
pedestal comparable in size to the monument of our Russian Peter — even though 
these two heroes were thoroughly unequal in greatness of spirit and accomplish- 
ments. His subjects glorified Louis; Peter glorified his subjects. The former partly 
facilitated the successes of enlightenment; the latter, like a radiant god of light, 


147. “Two French marquises who had arrived from Paris [...] left me with a thoroughly 
disagreeable impression of French women: they said that some of them, upon seeing the 
naked corpse of the unfortunate Du Foulon, torn apart on the street by the maddened mob 
exclaimed: “How tender and white he used to be!” And the marquises recounted this on 
such pure-hearted laughter!’ 
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appeared on the horizon of humanity and illuminated the deep darkness around 
himself. In the reign of the former, thousands of diligent French were forced to 
leave their fatherland; the latter attracted to his state expert and useful foreigners. 
The former I respect as a strong king; the latter I esteem as a great man, a hero, a 
benefactor to mankind — and as my own personal benefactor. At this juncture I will 
say that to me, the idea of erecting a statue to Peter the Great on a rough stone was a 
magnificent, incomparable idea, since this stone serves as a stirring image of the 
state Russia was in before the times of her transformer. No less pleasing to me is 
the short, powerful and allusive inscription: Catherine the Second to Peter the 
First. What is written on the monument of the French king I did not read.l#8 


The passage should be read in conjunction with another detail that gives 
a clue to the larger implications of the passage; commentators have ignored 
the fact that the original version of the passage contained a sentence that 
was removed from the final version of 1797. The verses by Thomson in 
praise of Peter the Great were originally introduced by an author's note: 
‘Shall we live to see the day when some philosopher or orator, some 
second Robertson, will have described the life and deeds of Peter the 
Great?' The significance of the reference to Robertson — whose historical 
philosophy subscribed to the model of a cyclical decline and fall — was 
that he, like Montesquieu and Mably, understood progress in terms of 
struggle and conflict between opposing political and economic forces. 
What emerges is not a belief in progress where each succeeding civilisation 
surpasses its predecessor and technological advancement halts the natural 
cycle, but a conviction that the achievements of great figures within each 
historical cycle will survive the collapse which comes when the cycle (as 
represented by a political entity or a city) ends.!?? It is a theory of conserva- 
tion of genius within a catastrophe theory of history, and the complement 
to it is the high profile that Karamzin accords a number of individual 
figures. 


148. Scholars concentrating on Karamzin's later work have found this passage proble- 
matic and tend to explain it away as simply a response to Lévesque, upholding national 
honour but otherwise untenable in the light of Karamzin's later, more critical views of 
Peter. The argument has been that if the passage was written in 1789, before the full con- 
sequences of the Revolution were clear, it was implicitly critical of Catherine who was 
becoming illiberal; if however it was written in 1791 (when it was first published), the 
passage might be regarded as openly ironical at a time when Catherine felt her legacy threa- 
tened by the continental turmoil. Karamzin's balanced view may owe something to Bonnet's 
philosophy of history, where the biological theories of rebirth are played out on a larger level: 
see Henry Vyverberg, Historical pessimism in the French Enlightenment (Cambridge, Mass. 1958), 
p.52-60. Such a reading, suggesting that Karamzin was an historical optimist of a certain 
type who had to be disillusioned by the events in France, is clearly tendentious; it can be 
faulted both for its crude definition of progress, taken apart from Karamzin's larger view 
about cultural and historical cycles, and for ignoring his staunch monarchism. 

140. See P. H. Reill, ‘Herder’s historical practice and the discourse of late Enlightenment 
science’, in Johann Gottfried Herder: academic disciplines and the pursuit of knowledge, ed. W. Koepke 
(Columbia, SC 1996) p.13-21; H. B. Nisbet, Herder and the philosophy and history of science 
(Cambridge 1970). 
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In Karamzin’s History of the Russian state political teleology replaced a 
positive belief in progress, and the one inescapable fact is not progress 
toward Enlightenment but the progressive centralisation of power. But 
in the Letters the Russian historical trajectory is shown to be moving along 
a (belated) line of cultural and moral advancement, with a dynamic embo- 
died in the idealised figure of the ruler — Letter 89 contains a remarkable 
comparative assessment of Peter the Great and Louis XIV as benefactors of 
mankind. From his death in 1724 opinion in Russia as well as in Europe had 
been divided about Peter’s achievement: only forty years later Pushkin 
would make Peter’s ambivalent stature and the sometimes horrific nature 
of his legacy one of the subjects of his poem The Bronze horseman, summing 
up a long tradition of Russian doubt, fear and uncertainty about Peter the 
Great. 5° Karamzin’s endorsement, if it can be taken at face value, is a deci- 
sive statement about Russia’s growing cultural eminence in the European 
world.!?! In Letter 89 the traveller’s meditation on the statue anticipates his 
encounter with the historian Pierre-Charles Lévesque; in asserting Peter’s 
pre-eminence over Louis XIV and refuting allegations of inhumanity, he 
makes a pre-emptive strike on Lévesque's criticisms of Russia and lends 
tacit support to Voltaire's image of Peter as an Enlightenment demiurge. !°? 

But even before the Russian and French historians meet (Letter 103), 
Karamzin effects a coup de théatre by bringing his vision of Peter the Great 
to life and showing (via a theatrical incarnation) how much larger than life 
Peter’s image remains. The account of Grétry’s opera Raoul brings the 
private Peter — gentle, kind, virtuous, feeling — into a public space at a 
moment when the public reception of the opera is politically charged.» 
Depicted as a man of the people imbued with noble ‘sentiments’ and pro- 
gressive ideals, a loving suitor and good father, the Peter of Grétry's opera 
roused the Parisian audience, who understood the opera as a call for reform 
of the French monarchy — and whose need to love their monarch made 
them vulnerable to manipulation. ®* As the traveller says in Letter 89, ‘His 
subjects glorified Louis: Peter glorified his subjects.’ 


150. For a summary, see Andrew Kahn, The Bronze horseman (London, Bristol 1998), 
p.113-21 (with bibliography). 

151. See Gianluigi Goggi, ‘Diderot-Raynal e Algarotti sulla Russia’, in Letteratura fra centro 
e periferia, ed. G. Paparelli and S. Martelli (Naples 1987), esp. p.554-58; Goggi, "The philo- 
sophes and the debate over Russian civilization’, in A Window on Russia, p.300-305. 

152. For a balanced account of the debate on Russia between Lévesque and Voltaire and 
the wider context of philosophe reaction to Russia, see Carolyn H. Wilberger, Voltaire’s Russia: 
window on the East, SVEC 164 (1976), ch.7-8. Interestingly, she sees echoes of the debate con- 
tinuing in Karamzin's History of the Russian state. 

153. M. Bouilly, Pierre le Grand, comédie en trois actes, et en prose, mélée de chants (Paris 1792). For 
a discussion, see Breuillard, NM M. Karamzin et la formation, 1.165-71. 

154. Note the characterisation of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette in Letter 97 (p.260); 
elsewhere Karamzin draws attention to the reserves of affection that the public holds for 


them. The notion of the benevolent king also involves an element of sentimental attachment 
and sympathy. 
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Lévesque's Histoire de Russie, largely organised in chronicle form, 
attempts to fill a gap by providing an account of a nation that is celebrated 
in Europe but largely misunderstood: ‘Les regards de l'Europe entiére 
semblent aujourd'hui fixés sur la Russie, et plus on a long-temps exagéré 
sa barbarie, plus on est étonné de ses progrès. Despite its concern with 
political history, Lévesque's book is conceived at least superficially in the 
tradition of Montesquieu and through an attention to geography, political 
economy and cultural history it builds up a largely favourable picture of a 
people who are more commercial, less primitive, more literary, less dirty 
than one supposed — but still benighted, owing to the superstition of reli- 
gion. If on balance the Russians are seen to be a dynamic, it is nevertheless 
a nation where opposing forces clash constantly, where ‘obscurantism 
reigns, but schools of mathematics and astronomy flourish’ — in short, 
where secular culture and the public sphere are inchoate. Paradoxically, 
but typical of the contradiction of the universal and national that can be 
found in much anthropological writing of the time, what Lévesque most 
deplores he most regrets when a reformer like Peter imposes new values. 
In the fourth volume of the history, his account salutes the advances that 
Russia made under Peter but it is critical of him for damaging the distinc- 
tive features that set Russians apart, violating the *usages qui tiennent lieu 
de loix, qui sont encore plus sacrés, parce qu'étant l'ouvrage de la nation 
entière. 9 Peter's root-and-branch programme affected every area of 
Russian life, from sartorial custom to the structure of the Church, and 
while Lévesque pays tribute to the gains, his portrait of Peter was clearly 
meant as a corrective to Voltaire's influential Histoire de Pierre le Grand. "? 
The most controversial and sensitive feature of Voltaire's history was his 
account of the death of Peter's son and heir Prince Alexis, an episode that 
badly damaged Peter's reputation in Europe. Commissioned by Shuvalov 
and written under the close scrutiny of the Russian nobility, Voltaire’s 
history exonerated Peter from the murder and generally whitewashed his 
blemishes: his portrait of the man makes him a military colossus and 
demiurge of state reform on a par with the hero of Voltaire's Histoire du 
siècle de Louis XIV, who transformed his own age. By emphatic contrast, 
Lévesque tempered praise with incisive criticism of Peter for undermining 
national identity by failing to understand the importance of custom and 
tradition, and for his cruelty: 


Pierre fut un héros, un grand homme. Il eüt été un excellent Prince, si des étrangers, 
qui s'étaient emparés de son esprit, ne lui avaient pas fait méprisé son peuple, qu'il 
devait aimer, comme un père aimé, dans les premiers années, un enfant qui ne peut 
encore posséder toutes les qualités d’un homme fait. On lui a peut-être refusé avec 


155. Pierre-Charles Lévesque, Histoire de Russie, tirée des chroniques originales, de pièces authen- 
tiques et des meilleurs historiens de la nation (Paris 1782), p.xxxiii. 

156. Lévesque, Histoire de Russie, iv.11. 

157. On the genesis of the history and the politics of the commission, see Michel Mervaud's 
introduction in Œuvres complètes de Voltaire (Oxford 1999), x.88-379. 
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raison le titre d'homme de génie, puisque, en voulant former sa nation, il n'a su 
qu'imiter les autres peuples [...]. Il agravait leur servitude, en leur ordonnant de 
ressembler à des hommes libres; il les chargeait de chaines, et voulait les voir voler 
dans la carrière des sciences et des arts. On est étonné de leur progrès, et l'on dit 
qu'ils ont été civilisés par Pierre I: je dirais plutót qu'il leur a montré la route, et 
qu'ils y sont entrés d'eux-mémes malgré le gouvernement de ce Prince. Les talents 
doivent étre encouragés; on les détruit quand on leur commande. ix: 


Well-read in political philosophy and the theory of natural law, 
Karamzin understood the inextricable link between the monarch's per- 
sonal virtue and public success. In her Great instruction (1767), Catherine 
the Great had espoused (albeit only theoretically) the main theories of 
kingship as the basis of her own rule, paying lip-service to theories of 
absolutism in which subordination of both the ruler and the people to a 
higher law established in conformity with reason and the laws of nature. 
Derzhavin's reply in his celebrated poem Felitsa (1782) used flattery and 
rhetoric to create an ideal image of the monarch, in which clemency, 
mercy, philanthropy and personal virtues were celebrated, rather than a 
portrait of Catherine.? The equation of kingly behaviour and progress 
were axiomatic for Karamzin as an example writ large of the quest of 
each individual to aid progress through personal virtue; thus a defence of 
Peter's reforms against Lévesque's charges also require a rehabilitation of 
his character. For Karamzin the success of the reformer and the guarantee 
of progress depend on the virtue of the individual, a principle enunciated in 


Letter 98: 


Every civil society, confirmed by the ages, 1s a shrine for good citizens; even in the 
most imperfect, one must be surprised at the wonderful harmony, the good struc- 
ture, the order. Utopia will always be the dream of a good heart, or it will be accom- 
plished by the unnoticeable action of time, by means of the slow but true and safe 
successes of reason, enlightenment, education, good morals. Once people have 
become convinced that virtue is necessary for their own personal happiness, then 
the Golden Age will begin, and man will enjoy the peaceful benefaction of life 
under every government. But compulsory disruptions are indeed fatal, and every 
revolutionary prepares a scaffold for himself. Let us give ourselves and entrust our- 
selves, my friends, to the power of providence, whose plan is determined, and who 
holds in his hand the hearts of rulers. 


The immediate context concerns the pent-up revolutionary violence that 
Karamzin sees infecting French society: by contrast, his vision of utopian 
change sublimates political change into a more gradual reform of institu- 
tions. The combination of utopianism and humanity are not just an ideal, 
but for the Russian traveller have precedent in the age of Peter and in 
Peter s continued legacy forming the ongoing progressive cycle manifested 
in the advancement of Russia's public institutions and civil society. 


158. Lévesque, Histoire de Russie, v.530. 
159. See Richard Wortman, Scenarios of power: myth and ceremony in the Russian monarch 
(Princeton 1995), ch.4. 
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Whatis the significance of the traveller's obviously symbolic gesture at the 
end of the passage in Letter 89? Despite their comparative merits, and 
despite his admiration for the strong king, the traveller refuses to read the 
inscription to Louis XIV, whereas he praises the ‘allusive’ inscription 
on Falconets monument. Falconets statue of Peter, commissioned by 
Catherine twenty years before, was erected in 1782 when her cultural 
policies were at their most successful: and contemporaries saw in it a 
symbol both legitimating Catherine's authority and reinforcing her image 
as a ruler dedicated to the legacy of Russia's greatest reformer. Continuity 
with the Petrine ethos of governmental reform and cultural Westernisation 
was the key. The gesture of the traveller in turning away from Louis XIV's 
statue 1s one both of erasure and closure: erasure because amidst the revol- 
utionary turmoil the tribute no longer has meaning; and closure because as 
the narrator both suspects and — retrospectively — knows, the decline of the 
ancien régime 1s complete. 

By contrast, inscription to Peter is not only legible but memorable and 
therefore still valid. For Karamzin French history is at the end of the rising 
curve of the cycle and probably in decline while Russian history, because it 
is still at an earlier stage of development, remains in the rising part of the 
cycle under the aegis of Catherine II.!°° However disturbed Karamzin felt 
by late developments in her reign (including the suppression of fellow- 
writers), there is no evidence to suggest that he regarded these calamities 
as a wholesale break with the trend toward Enlightenment: such conflict 
between reaction and progress could be countenanced and interpreted 
optimistically within the Robertsonian model.*' The meditation in 
Lyons, where a Russian figure embodies continuity and the French king 
inspires silence, occurs against a backdrop of historical turmoil; but if the 
French political establishment is under threat, Russian images of stability 
vouchsafe the continued success of the Enlightenment as a movement 
larger than single nations. For the writer of the Letters, the existence of his 
complex narrator and a new readership at home promises, within the cycle 
of rise and decline, an optimistic belief in the survival of sensibility, reason 
and culture. The monument to Peter is not an image of the old representa- 
tional court culture that flourished under French absolutism, but an image 
that stands in the public domain both as an emblem of the growth of the 
state and — in the narrator's view — the foundation for the rise of the 


160. Catherine's sensitivity to European views of the progress of Russian civilisation 
were challenged by the account of Chappe d'Auteroche, which provoked the empress's 
famous refutation. See Marcus Levitt, ‘An antidote to nervous juice: Catherine the Great's 
debate with Chappe d’Auteroche over Russian culture’, Eighteenth-century studies 32:1 (1998), 
p-49-63. le | 

161. On this type of historiography see Roy Porter, Gibbon making history (London 1988), 
p.69. On Robertson's views of stages of progress see Karen O’Brien, Narratives of Enlighten- 
ment: cosmopolitan history from Voltaire to Gibbon (Cambridge 1991), chap. 4; and N. Hargraves, 
‘The “progress of ambition”: character, narrative, and philosophy in the works of William 
Robertson’, Journal of the history of ideas 63:2 (April 2002), p.261-82. 
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public in Russia. In most European states the growth of both state and 
public were mutually supporting, and it is this sense of mutual necessity 
that Karamzin’s traveller transmits to a Russian readership. In his essay 
on the meanings of nationalism, Benedict Anderson muses on why one 
necessary consequence ofa novel sense of nationhood is a discovery of anti- 
quity.'®2 Antiquity is that moment of national origin, more myth than fact, 
rooted in history — but sometimes in an invented history; it marks the 
beginning of self-conscious modern awareness of nationhood and a break 
with an anterior consciousness. Through his meditation on Louis XIV and 
Peter the Great, Karamzin attaches such historical significance to a cul- 
tural artefact — nationhood here is the equivalent of sensibility and socia- 
bility manifested through the monuments to individuals. All point to larger 
communities united by secular values. Peter is not the equivalent of Louis 
XIV because his reforms represent a modern shift away from the ancien 
régime paradigm of representational culture. Against Lévesque, Karamzin 
reads in the one monument displacement, and in the other — to rephrase 
Anderson — the secular transformation of accident into continuity, contin- 
gency into meaning and teleology. 


In the search for his own voice and a voice for Russian literature, Karamzin 
found the travelogue the optimal genre. By quoting, imitating and parody- 
ing writers from Sterne to Wieland, Karamzin built on a burgeoning afhlia- 
tion between Russian and European literary cultures; by viewing European 
galleries, and enacting the aesthetic reactions long inherent in European 
patterns of visual response, he created cne further dimension to the feeling 
subject; by interviewing and reviewing philosophers, he raised questions of 
knowledge and ethics that relate to the thinking subject and self-definition. 
Confronting the comparative status of cultures in 1789-1791, a critical peri- 
peteia for Europe and for Russia, he broadened the definition of the self 
from the thinking and feeling individual to the national subject who is 
imbued with a sense of historical and (as embodied by Peter the Great) his- 
toric change. Taken together, the traveller’s multiple performances — as 
guide, thinker, historian and connoisseur — give the broadest picture of 
what the individual in the age of Enlightenment can be and become. 
Taken together, the accounts of institutions — in learning, from universities 
to the Royal Society; in commerce, from the Stock Exchange to the arcades 
of the Palais-Royal; in culture, from the gallery to the opera house and 
theatre; and in private, from the hospital and prison to the family — all 
provide a sense of the connection between the civic and the individual 
that is mutually enhancing. The Letters of a Russian traveller are not a blue- 
print either for self-transformation or for Russian Europeanisation, and 
their function is as multifarious and their literariness as satisfying as any 
lengthy work of travel literature in the period. But viewed from their 
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native literary context, where art criticism and literary criticism are scant, 
and with Karamzin’s sense of his reader borne in mind, the complex unifi- 
cation of all these discourses in the experience of the traveller is a remark- 
able achievement. In the end, given the multilayered and intertextual 
nature of the prose, facts and events matter less than the writer’s determi- 
nation to write in all possible literary modes and to make, for the reader, the 
stories of other cultures and other versions of the Enlightenment a question 
of projection and imagination. In this, the work speaks as a European text 
to a European readership. 
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